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HIS work is offered as a permanent record of the most vital period in 
the post-War history of the world. Within its pages the reader will 
find a corpus of contemporary documents, textual and pictorial, whose 


value will increase as time marches on, every aspect of the world-crisis of 1938 being 
reflected and registered therein. 


As a book of reference for the immediate hour and in the all-too-uncertain years 
ahead its usefulness must be apparent to any serious student of international problems 
touching the peace of Hurope and the world at large. 


Its Editor disclaims all political bias, and seeks only to present such authentic 
information as he believes to be helpful to the intelligent reader in arriving at some 
knowledgeable appreciation of the tangled skein of currents, cross currents, tendencies 
and events which brought Europe to the very abyss of chaos and catastrophic collapse 
in September, 1938. 


At the same time, he avows that, in agreement wl ith the overwhelming body of 
world opinion, he has taken as his point of view a whole-hearted approval of the 
British National Government’s successful bid for peace in the noble efforts of its 
Prime Minister towards European appeasement. The immediate moves of political 
groups to convert to their own partisan profit such criticism as was inevitably forth- 
coming of certain details of Mr. Chamberlain’s unprecedented acts and decisions 
form no part of our concern here. 


Since the work is not offered as a closely written and continuous history—which 
cannot be contemplated until after the lapse of years—a scheme of presentation 
flexible enough to cover the heterogeneous complex of contemporary subjects in an 
interesting and instructive way had to be devised. Elsewhere we give an outline 
of the sections into which it is divided, but these do not constitute separate and 
rigid divisions of the whole so much as parallel channels of interest, some of which 
will outrun others in length and volume. A fully detailed index will unite them 
all in the end. 


Chcabelive signs elie 
Munich Agreement, 


September 29, 1938. Take QUAY the sword ; 
States can be saved without i: bring the pen ! 


Lytton’s Richelieu 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


And the chief captain answered, 
With a great sum obtained I 


... LHIS FREEDOM 


AUL’S reply to the chief captain, ‘“ But 

I was free born,” was not without a 

tinge of that pride in their citizenship 

common to all Romans, though wherein lies 

the merit may be matter for debate. The chief 

captain had at least the credit of winning his 

own freedom and by that token was as worthy 

of respect as his fellow citizens who, like Paul, 

could boast civis Romanus sum by virtue of 
birth alone. 

Freedom is always worth obtaining, be the 
price what it may. But freedom takes many 
shapes and has more than one significance. 
More, assuredly, than we can make note of here. 

The freedom for which the peoples of Europe 
have been striving in the post-War years is not 
only the liberty to live their own lives within the 
boundaries of their native lands, to build anew 
the national fabrics that were brutally shattered 
by the titanic bid for world-power made in 1914 
by the arrogant war lords of a raw and ravenous 
empire, but the freedom to go about their 
peaceful pursuits unhaunted by the horror of 
another world war. A war whose approach for 
more than two years eagle-eyed observers had 
foretold. Especially Transatlantic observers ; 
for it would seem that those farthest from the 
scene could best detect the shadow that was 
creeping over Europe. 


HE Great War had been described as “a war 

to end war,”’ and in the revived prosperity of 

the world, outside the defeated nations, it seemed 
for a time as though that description might stand, 
little attention being paid by the masses of the 
peoples to the settlements of their statesmen in 
those exciting and intriguing days at Versailles. 
Yet all too soon it was to be made clear that 
these fallible men had not ended war, but had 
merely provided material for its later resumption. 
which many subsequent conferences, pacts, and 
agreements, effected at various points of time 
and place, were designed to avert or postpone. 


Finally in the autumn of 1938, within a 
month of so of the twentieth anniversary of 
the Armistice, the nations of Europe stood 
again on the verge of resuming hostilities, 
though in very different groupings. 


Our dearly-bought freedom of national life 
seemed about to be eclipsed once more in a new 


ACTS XXiI.28 


era of active military horror, and of all things 
perverse, obscene, abominable. The horrors of 
the Spanish War, in which the partisans of two 
opposing ideals of government—each claiming to 
be fighting for freedom—had been maliciously 
striving for more than two years towards mutual 
extermination, now threatened to spread in a 
vastly intensified form throughout the whole 
continent of Europe, possibly involving the 
nations of Asia and America ; the United States 
in particular watching with quivering lips and 
dread of involvement. 


Fok two or three years a favourite theme of 

American publicists had been the coming 
collapse of European civilization in a war to which 
they looked forward with a certitude equalled 
only by apprehension for their own issuance from 
the universal devastation. The resurgence of 
the Italy of Mussolini, culminating in the con- 
quest of Abyssinia, and the rise of the Germany 
of Hitler since 1933 offered them reason enough. 

The Rome-Berlin axis bade fair to be the 

new disturber of European peace. 

The British, with their age-old willingness to 
allow other nations to follow their chosen paths 
of national development, had watched from their 
now vulnerable island the astonishing achieve- 
ments of these dictators much as interested ob- 
servers study strange phenomena of Nature. 
Watched, so far as Germany was concerned, too 
long and too tolerantly, until, following a mar- 
vellous sequence of events—(1) the triumphant 
return of the Saar territory to the Fatherland ; 
(2) the gigantic rearmament programme, at first 
secret and then open ; (3) the re-introduction of 
compulsory .military service in 1935, and (4) 
the military occupation of the Rhineland a year 
later ; and finally, crowning all, (5) the Anschluss 
with Austria in March, 1938—a newly militarized 
Germany stood forth in that fateful autumn 
eager and ready to engulf the German-speaking 
areas of Czechoslovakia, and, indeed, if the words 
of Herr Hitler meant anything, to destroy the 
whole republic, as a “ final ’’ extension of the 
Third Reich, which marches at the behest of that 
former Austrian house painter who had become 
to Germany almost as Mahomet to Arabia. 

Whether the purpose of Hitler did not exceed 
his first declared intention of bringing succour to 


HIS FIRST FLIGHT 


On September 15 of the fateful year 1938 the Prime 

Minister made his first great dramatic gesture by flying 

to meet Herr Hitler at the latter’s mountain home at 

Berchtesgaden. At the age of 69 this was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
first journey by aeroplane. 


his fellow Germans in Czechoslovakia, whose 
‘ sufferings ”’ are known to have been grotesque- 
ly exaggerated by German propagandists— 
direst. enemies of truth in the modern world— 
there is no means of proving. Whether he hoped 
that, aided bv his “great friend,’ Benito 
Mussolini, he might, should Britain and France 
decline to take up arms, push his legions through 
Czechoslovakia to the conquest of the lower 

anube lands, stopping only at the Adriatic and 
the Black Sea, as would seem to be his dream of 


world-power for Germany foreshadowed in Mein 
Kampf—whether such a dream of conquest was 
leading him on is, at least, a matter for specu- 
lation. And none too reassuring at that. 

Had British statesmen—and French states- 
men no less—paid heed to the French military 
leaders who since 1933 had watched every move 
of Hitlerized Germany and rightly interpreted 
its ultimate military significance, had they taken 
joint action with the French, within the pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty, to restrain this 
re-arming, or at least to have kept more than 
pace with it, we should not have witnessed in 
1938 the hostile mobilization of so large a part 
of the German forces for autumn “‘ manoeuvres ”’ 
on the Czech frontier, and the sufferings of the 
Sudeten Germans might not have wrung the 
Hitlerian heart so poignantly. 


Bul we are dealing here and throughout this 

work less with matters of opinion and specu- 
lation than with the recording of facts and events. 
And the cardinal event that has prompted its 
writing and compilation is the monstrous threat 
upon the freedom of those nations of Europe who 
still hold to ideals of democracy, and within their 
own racial territories reject all forms of dictator- 
ship, be that exercised hy one man in his own 
arrogated right, or by one man in the name of 
‘the proletariat.” This threat, though long 
anticipated, was first formulated on September 
12, 1938, when Hitler said : 

“IT can ‘only tell the representatives of the 
democracies that, if these tormented creatures 
[the Sudeten Germans] cannot by their own 
exertions come to their rights and help them- 
selves, they will demand both their rights and 
assistance from us. If ever the 
democracies are convinced that in this particular 
case they must protect the oppressors of the 
Germans by all means at their command, serious 
results will ensue... the cuilt is not ours.”’ 

By September 14 the situation had assumed 
an aspect so grave that there seemed every pros- 
pect of resuming the World War all about the 
alleged oppression of some three-and-a-half 
million people of old Germanic origin who had 
been incorporated, without their expressed wish, 
in the heterogeneous Czechoslovak republic 
patched together at Versailles out of some bits 
and pieces of the dismembered Austrian Empire. 

Only the innocent of heart accept that ex- 
planation of the threatened aggression, but who 
could deny the realitv of the German forces ready 
to proceed to the “rescue” of the German 
citizens of Czechoslovakia, whose leader, only 
five months earlier, had declared that they did 
not wish to break away and join Germany ? 

Even the most optimistic in Britain had by 
now come to believe that the German threat 


would be translated into action and France and 
Britain took preliminary defensive measures. 


Wide World Photos 


AT THE FUEHRER’S FAVOURITE HOME 
The first of the series of conversations that were to bring peace to the world took place at Berchtesgaden in the Bavarian 
Alps, where, at the Leader’s magnificent chalet (top), the German and English statesmen agreed on a plan to relieve 
the Sudeten Germans. This took place on September 15. The lower photograph shows (left to right) Herr von 
Ribbentrop, German Foreign Minister; Mr. Neville Chamberlain ; Herr Hitler ; and (second from right, facing camera) 
Sir Nevile Henderson, British Ambassador in Berlin. They are seen taking tea in the evening during the conversations. 


Then came the first thrilling act of the now 
historic drama which unfolded with staggering 
rapidity : the aerial flight of the British Prime 
Minister on September 15 to Hitler’s aerie at 
Berchtesgaden to discuss the situation face to 
face. The swift return next day. The second 
flight to Godesberg on September 22, and 
again the too-quick return consistent with big 
decisions. The calling of Parliament, the 
Premier’s historic speech on September 28, with 
its avowal that to the last moment he would 
struggle for peace—though wisely all prepara- 
tions to help our ally France and defend our 
own land were already well advanced, even to 
the mobilizing of the British Navy—and that 
most dramatic of all moments in such a drama 
of breath-taking episodes as no person living has 
ever beheld—the letter from Hitler handed to 
the Prime Minister when he was in the full tide 


flew to Godesberg on the Rhine, on September 22. 


DURING THE SECOND TALK 


After reporting to the Cabinet the resultsof the Berchtesgaden conversations, Mr. Chamberlain 
There, at Hotel Dreesen, he saw Herr Hitler 


of that great speech in the House of Commons, 
agreeing to a four-power conference at Munich if 
he and the French Premier would join Hitler and 
Mussolini there in findinga way out. A gesture, 
we may well suppose, not uninfluenced by the 
speed with which Britain was now preparing, but 
nevertheless a gesture that might save the 
world from a catastrophe compared to which 
the events of 1914-18 would be recalled as no 
more than Prelude to Horror. 

At no time in modern history has the world 
stood at such a moment of ecStasy as when 
the clock ticked four-twenty on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, September 28, 1938. 

And within two days the culminating moment 
of this terrific drama: the return from Munich 
and ‘* Peace with Honour.” 

That phrase had first become historic when in 
1878 Beaconsfield returned from Berlin as the 
saviour of Turkey 
from the Russians. A 
whole generation in 
Britain had derived 
satisfaction from it, 
and it was natural 
that it came instantly 
to the lips of more 
than one speaker on 
the night of Septem- 
ber 30, 19388. 

But what the great 
Victorian premier 
achieved was a mat- 
ter of less account 
than the prospect. 
that had opened to a 
fear-stricken world 
when bis successor in 
that high office sixty 
years later announced 
in the House of Com- 
mons on the never- 
to-be-forgotten after- 
noon of Wednesday, 
September 28, that 
Herr Hitler, on the 
suggestion of Signor 
Mussolini, had agreed 
to a twenty-four hours’ 
postponement of the 
German mobilization 
which would enable 
the conference to take 
place with high hope 
of success. 

Every human being 
who heard or read 
this announcement 
was living then at a 
supreme moment of 


again ; the two statesmen are secn here conversing through Herr Schmidt, the interpreter (left), life. One minute before 


THE THIRD JOURNEY OF PEACE 


The Godesberg memorandum which Herr Hitler handed to Mr. Chamberlain having proved unacceptable to Britain, France 

and the Czechs, a deadlock was reached, and the whole of Europe made ready for war. Then, at the last moment Mr. 

Chamberlain was invited to fly to Germany again, this time to Munich, whither Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini and M. Daladier 

also made their way. So, on the morning of Thursday, September 29, the Prime Minister was seen off (top) by the 
whole Cabinet at Heston. On his arrival at Munich (below) he received a tumultuous welcome. 


the whole Western civilization was at stake. One 
minute after, the promise of a new era of peace, 
happiness, prosperity had banished despair. 
What a moment of Human Experience ! 
Happy, indeed, were all who registered it in 
their hearts. It seemed worth all that we had 
endured, all that we had dreaded, all that we 
knew who had passed through the fires of 
1914-18, to realize that a monstrous terror 
had been lifted from the world. 

And one man... one great man... the 
greatest man of his time . . . had achieved this 
incredible thing! One very ordinary-looking 
man had saved the lives of untold millions! A 
typical British citizen, who symbolized in his un- 
pretentious personality every quality that has 
made the Briton the ideal of honesty, integrity, 
honour throughout the ages. 


N the Great War of 1914-18 nearly one 
million British and over seven millions of 
the other peoples involved had been sacrificed 
in the insensate slaughter that followed the 
criminal effort of an arrogant nation bent on 
world-dominion to impose its over-vaunted power 
on the nations of Europe. Who knows but that 
one statesman of equal vision, of equal humility, 
of equal decision, might not in 1914 have saved 
these millions of lives, had he been in the same 
position to serve humanity and commanded that 
magic power of aerial transport whereby distance 
is shortened and time enlarged ? Who knows ? 
But happily we do know that Britain and 
civilization were incredibly fortunate in possess- 

ing one man who achieved the impossible. 

Moreover, is there not a dramatic fitness in the 
fact that the terror of a vast European conflict 
of “‘ airy navies grappling in the centra! blue ” 
was averted by the courage and determination 
of one man who took to the air on missions of 
goodwill and peace and not on flights of terror 
or destruction ? 

This man to all appearance is the complete 
realization of the finest thing in this strange 
world of ours—an ordinary, decent, good- 
hearted, clear-thinking Englishman, 

Artbur Wevitle Chamberlain 

whose name will live in the annals of the British 
Empire as the greatest realist in our history ; 
whose family name will surely outshine in 
lustre that of all other statesmen of our own 
time. What a glorious succession of British 
character—Joseph Chamberlain, Austen Cham- 
berlain, Neville Chamberlain ! 

At a time when his service to the State 
already deserved high honour, he was content 
to accept—so recently as 1931—the modest 
office of Minister of Health in the National 
Government so that he could serve the State 
in a position of usefulness . . . the State, the 
Empire, the World which seven years later— 
just seven short years later—he was to make 


for all time his debtor. Nay, he is worthy to 
be hailed as Saviour of European civilization. 

This is no hyperbole. Think for a moment 
what the world owes to this one typical, honest, 
earnest, energetic Englishman who had _ all 
but reached “the allotted span” of seventy 
years when he made the supreme achievement 
of his life. Millions of mothers in the British 
Empire and in all countries of the world, millions 
of wives can bless the name of Chamberlain 
for having spared to them and to the peaceful 
pursuits of life their sons and husbands who 
might else have gone to their doom in circum- 
stances of the most paralysing horror. 


Let all who would have chosen War read 
the accounts of those who fought and suffered 
in 1914-18, which they may do in ‘‘ The Great 
War: I Was There !’’ and then say if they 
are glad or sorry we shall not be able to 
publish such a record of human agony about 
the Great Unfought War of 1938. 


When Mr. Chamberlain returned from the 
Munich meeting not only with the agreed draft 
of the settlement in his pocket, but with the 
jointly-signed note renouncing war as_ the 
arbitrament of all future questions between 
Britain and Germany, the unparalleled en- 
thusiasm with which he was received was a 
true indication of the relief and joy that 
suffused the hearts of his countrymen, where his 
name will be ever held in honour and affection 
despite any sneers that might have been heard 
about “ another scrap of paper.” 


LTHOUGH it was but human that the Czech 
and Slovak peoples could not pretend to 
share in the general rejoicing when they were 
fated to lose the Germanic, Polish and Hungarian 
fringes of their republic, as a people they will 
emerge from this vast struggle with all their 
racial culture unscathed, themselves more 
compactly strong and free within their lessened 
boundaries, and without the terrible conscious- 
ness that so poor an ideal as the retaining 
under their sway of some four or five millions of 
dissident citizens had plunged the world imto 
a further loss of millions of innocent lives .. . 
and the possible extinction of most of the 
Czechs and Slovaks. 

This is a freedom and a state of conscience 
worth obtaining at a great price. And to the 
Czechoslovaks the everlasting gratitude of 
Humanity is due for the dignity, the generosity, 
and the resignation with which in the larger 
interests of European peace they accepted the 
hard terms imposed upon them. Their accept- 
ance, though ineluctable, has secured to Kurope 
a Pax Germanica under which the freedom 
of national development within their racial 
boundaries now assured is calculated to usher 
in a new era of European Peace. 

J. A. HAMMERTON 
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Wide World Photos 

THE ‘BIG FOUR’ MEET AT MUNICH 
After Herr Hitler’s agreement to postpone German mobilization for 24 hours the Munich conversations took place in a 
comparatively peaceful atmosphere. To the four national leaders the eyes of the whole world turned—and not in vain, 
for the conversations in the Fuehrerhaus brought agreement and peace at last. Inthe upper photo, taken during the 


talks, are Herr Schmidt, Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler in a group on the left ; Signor Mussolini (back to camera) in 
the centre ; and Herr von Ribbentrop, M. Daladier and, with back to camera, Count Ciano, in a group on the right. 


THE MENACE TO PEACE. 1 


GERMAN IMPERIALISM OLD and NEW 


Prrpery to understand the forces which led to the menace of war in 
September 1938, some knowledge of the ideology and ambitions of 


National Socialism in Germany is essential. 


We give here a brief outline 


of the new German imperialism as formulated at the foundation of the 


Party. 


Thanks to British statesmanship in September 1938, the exact 


letter of the plan was modified by its originator himself, and there is now 
reason to believe that the ruthless ideals of the plan will not be striven 
for, in the new atmosphere which Europe breathes since Munich. 


HERE are two impulses from which the 
imperialism of modern Germany takes 
its momentum, and neither of these has 

been understood in England or, indeed, any- 
where else in the world. The first is the Nazi 
impulse—a, creation, only some ten years old, of 
Hitler and his propagandists ; the second is the 


Mediterranean Seq — é 


a 


German impulse, which has existed since time 
immemorial, and was born of her geographical 
position and her history. 

To take the second first : German imperialism 
has existed ever since the political and racial 
unit called Germany first emerged from the chaos 
that was the Dark Ages in Europe. It owes its 
beginnings to Charlemagne, 
the King of the Franks, 
the creator of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the Ger- 
man Nation, which he in- 
tended to inherit the might 
and power of the Roman 
Empire of the West. The 
fundamental springs of this 
imperialism were both racial 
and religious: the mission- 
ary fervour of the Christian 
zealot was allied with the 
armed might of the con- 
quering Frank. This was 
the ideal that later inspired 
the Hapsburg dynasty and 
found something like its 
ideal form in the Empire of 
the Spanish Hapsburg 
Charles V. But when its 
centre of gravity shifted to 
Vienna in later ages, and the 
true German Empire became 
the Austro-Hungarian 
empire in 1806, the old im- 
perialism faded, not to be 
re-born until the elevation 
of William of Prussia to 
German Emperorship at 
Versailles in 1871, with the 
defeat of the French in the 
Franco-Prussian War. 


By 1914 we had seen the 
foundation of the great 
German Empire on this old 


Soviet 
Russia 


THE DREAM — WILL IT FADE ? 

This is the map which Alfred Rosenberg, most extreme of Hitler’s propagandists, drew 

to indicate the scope of the ambitions of the Third Reich. The dream of Nazi power 

stretching over three-quarters of Europe until September 1938 bade fair to be realized. 
Whether what happened then at Munich will modify it remains to be seen. 
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impulse well and truly laid by 
means of the Berlin-Baghdad 
axis (symbolized by the 
Berlin-Baghdad railway). 


pa 


MUTE HOMAGE AT THE NAZI SHRINE OF ARMED FORCE 
Rosenberg’s plan for Nazi dominion over most of Europe finds its foundation in the unity which racial consciousness 
gives to the ‘‘ Aryan ’’ nation. And this consciousness is fostered by ever greater displays of military might, by ever more 
hysterical mass demonstrations of loyalty to Fuehrer and Reich, by the ever increasing elevation of Nazi-ism into a 
religion worshipped with blood and iron. So, annually at Nuremberg, a mighty communion takes place, at which massed 
ranks of hundreds of thousands receive the Nazi sacrament from their Leader. 
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It had almost fallen at the half-way house of 
Agadir in Morocco in 1911, but, having sur- 
mounted that near-disaster, went on from 
strength to strength. The movement was ever 
eastwards, and. naturally so. France and 
Britain blocked the way west and north-west, 
and in any case Germany sought colonies and 
markets in less highly developed lands for the 
exploitation of their materials with her surplus 
capital ; such lands lay only to the East. So 
the giant strode towards Turkey—and_ beyond. 


The Ideal of ‘ Mitteleuropa ’ 

Bur between Germany and Turkey was a 

stumbling-block ; the middle of Europe had 
first to be brought within the sphere of influence. 
Thus came into being the Central European 
scheme, the ideal of a German Mitteleuropa ; 
this was to include, in addition to Germany 
herself, the Austro-Hungarian Empire (remnant 
of the original Hapsburg dominion of the world), 
Russia (in part or whole), Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Serbia, as well as Turkey in Europe. 
Included by implication and as a matter of 
course were all the rest of the Balkans and 
Greece. This was not to be one country, let it 
be understood, but one unit ; frontiers are of no 
account when economic interests are unified, 
and Germany hoped to tie these lands to her by 
bonds of trade rather than by new boundaries 
on the map. 

At first the events of the World War of 1914- 
1918 seemed to favour the success of Mittel- 
europa, for by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
imposed on Russia when the Red Revolution 
caused the collapse of the Tsarist armies, the 
Central Powers gained virtual control over 
Poland, the Baltic States and the Ukraine. 
That area, now become in actuality a kind of 
German colony, supplied the armies and people 
of the Central Powers with sufficient food and 
materials for the final thrust on the Western 
Front in 1918. This was the last throw of the 
old German imperialism ; had it succeeded, the 
Nazi imperialism would not have been needed, 
for the Holy Roman Empire would have been 
re-created. Europe would have come under 
German domination for ever. 

But the last thrust was unsuccessful ; 
Germany was defeated, Mitteleuropa failed, the 
Second Empire came to an end. 


From Stresemann to Hitler 
N OW the world was allowed a breathing space; 
from 1918 to 1929 men of good will ruled 
in Germany—Socialists until 1922, and Liberals 
and Democrats from then to 1929, when, at the 
death of Stresemann, Liberalism began to crack. 
For three more years comparative peace was 
Europe’s lot; then, in June 1932, von Papen 
and his ‘‘ Junkers ” came into power, and a year 
later the reins were seized by -Hitler. 


Here we come to the other impulse—the 
Nazi impulse—to German imperialism. The 
basic ideals of Pan-Germanism, of the Drang 
nach Sued-Osten (drive to the South-east), of the 
Berlin-Baghdad railway, of Mitteleuropa, were 
now reinforced with a new religion; the Holy 
Roman Empire now became holy again. Anew 
Crusade started. 

Both his friends and his opponents say that 
Hitler was, and still is, a mystic—as much a 
mystic, and therefore as deeply misunderstood 
by his fellow men, as was William Blake, who 
saw angels come down from his parlour ceiling 
and heard the voice of God in his apple trees. 
His friends seem to agree that Hitler believes he 
is inspired by God—perhaps not the God of the 
Christians, but at any rate an Omnipotent and 
Supreme Being. He is inspired to lead the 
world into a new civilization based on might, on 
fearlessness, on courage, and on a new race ethic. 
But these qualities reside at present only in the 
Nordic or Aryan race, and therefore other races 
must be brought under Aryan domination. 
‘* Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature ”’ is Hitler’s injunction as well 
as Christ’s ; but while Christ forbade the use of 
force and restricted his disciples’ equipment to 
a scrip and a little bread, Hitler's missionary 
means is Arms. He distrusts Reason ; he dis- 
claims any appeal to Reason—that is why so 
many “unenlightened ”’ people find him “ un- 
reasonable.’’ He is God-inspired ; the voice 
within him tells him he is right. Why then 
should he appeal to Reason, when he has God’s 
word for it that he cannot fail and that even the 
most terrible sacrifices are worth while so long 
as the light goes forth ? 


Menace of Aryan Rule 


IS enemies answer that, whatever Hitler's 
inspiration, his lieutenants and supporters 
are notequally inspired. They see that the 
Leader's dream of Aryan domination can be put 
to better uses than a mere religious revival 
carried on in all parts of the globe. They per- 
ceive that Aryan rule means German rule and 
German power, means increase of wealth and 
prestige, means domination of the economic 
and material mart as well as of the moral and 
philosophical forum. 

We have seen that German imperialism has 
always been imbued with a religious spirit, 
but never before in 1500 years has the com- 
bination been so perfect or so purposeful. In 
that degree is it to be so much the more feared 
or welcomed according to one’s point of view. 
The Christian Bible, on which the old Crusaders 
and Teutonic Knights once took their oath, 
has been replaced by Mein Kampf and by 
a book called The Myth of the T'wentieth 
Century, by Alfred Rosenberg, the priest and 
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GERMANY’S ALTERNATIVE ROADS TO THE SOUTH-EAST 
The Berlin-Baghdad axis—the dream of the pre-War German Empire—became again the ideal of the new Nazi imperialism, 
which sought, according to its theorists, to pursue the Drang nach Sued-Osten along the same roads as its predecessor followed. 
These are shown in this map—either via Warsaw and Kiev (in the Ukraine), or through Prague and Mohacs (in Hungary), to 
Turkey. The first steps along the latter route, followed by pre-War Germany by means of alliances with Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey, were taken by the new Germany in 1938 with the annexation of Austria, the occupaticn of the 
Sudetenland, and trade treaties with Yugoslavia and Hungary. 


prophet of Aryanism. It is from this second 
book—the New Testament of Germanism 
today—that we gain the clearest view of the 
purpose of the Third Reich. It prophesies 
nothing short of a universal German Empire, 
beginning, of course, with the union under one 
Leader of all living Germans everywhere, but 
knowing no ultimate limits. In this Empire, 
says Rosenberg, the Aryans (Germans) will be 
the masters, the Supermen of Nietzsche’s 


creed ; other races will be their willing and 
devoted slaves. And towards the creation of 
this Empire Germany, he says, moves 


inexorably on; first Austria comes into the 
fold, next the Sudeten Germans “ return ”’ 
to their spiritual home ; later still the Teutons 
of Alsace-Lorraine, Switzerland, Luxembourg, 
Belgium, Flanders, Netherlands, Poland, 
Lithuania, Russia, Hungary, and all the rest 
shall be gathered in. No obstacle, Rosenberg 
believes, can, withstand the inspired might of 
the German people in this desire; if force is 
needed to gather the sheep together unto the 
Leader, force shall be used. The whole nation 
shall stand in arms, if necessary ; the whole 
industrial output of the nation shall be directed 
towards armament; the whole mind of the 
people shall be concentrated by every device of 


propaganda into willing the great consummation. 
Take a map of Europe, and mark these areas 
in brown: first, the German-speaking parts 
mentioned above; next, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and Finland, Germany’s nearest semi- 
Nordic neighbours (to form a “ Northern 
Germanic Federation’’); next, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria (to become the “ Balkan 
Protectorate ’’); next, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia (to be a “ Baltic Dominion ’’); and, 
finally, the Russian Ukraine down to the Crimea 
and Sea of Azov, and connected with Czecho- 
slovakia by a corridor detaching the Polish 
Ukraine from Poland (this is the vast 
‘“* Ukrainian Dominion ’’). Your map now shows 
the secret plan of the Third Reich—Germany’s 
Third Empire in Europe. This was the aim 
until September, 1938, and the first steps 
towards its realization had been taken; only 
Mr. Chamberlain prevented others taking place. 


L*! us see how opponents of National Social- 

ism interpret these aims of the extremists. 
‘““ Nothing succeeds like success.””’ The truth 
of this old saw, say the anti-Nazis, was proved 
by the immense uprush of national feeling among 
Germans everywhere at the success of the 
march into Austria. Not only had the Drang 


nach Sued-Osten begun; the first and largest 
area of Germans outside the Reich had been 
brought in. No wonder, then, they go on, 
that within a month the Sudetens—hitherto so 
quiet that few people, in England at least, 
even suspected their existence—began to 
clamour for unification with the Fatherland. 
Within Germany also faith in the Fuehrer, 
which, they claim, had started to wane a little 
owing to the great demands upon personal 
liberty and comfort that his policy demands, 
received a mighty impulse, and any doubts 
of his rightness which might have raised their 
heads disappeared like snow in the sunshine. 


Clearing Germany’s Path 


A? once the Drang nach Sued-Osten turned 
beyond Austria to Czechoslovakia, the 
inclusion of which within the German sphere of 
influence, Hitler’s opponents claim, was im- 
mediately decided upon. The first thing to do, 
according to them, was to create uproar within 
that unfortunate state ; Henlein didit. The next 
thing was to embarrass Czechoslovakia’s great 
ally France; increased intervention in Spain 
is alleged to have done that. The third thing 
was to drive a wedge between France and 
England; the glad acceptance by Hitler’s 
ally, Mussolini, of an Anglo-Italian agreement 
and his cold reception of a proposal for a 
Franco-Italian agreement nearly did that. 

But, this line of argument continues, events 
moved too slowly for Hitler’s liking and for 
the rising tide of discontent in Germany which, 
after the first thrill of the Austrian venture, 
found expression in many quarters. So recourse 
was had to arms—or the threat of arms. The 
trick was done ; at Berchtesgaden, at Godesberg 
and at Munich the terms were debated, were 
made harsher, and were agreed upon. The world 
was safe from war; and, so say opponents of 
the Munich Agreement, Germany was made 
safe from any effective opposition in the future 
to her plans for the Third Reich. 


The Drive to the South-East 


‘THE opponents of the Munich compromise 

prophesied that progress on the lines of the 
‘brown map ”’ would now probably be greater 
than even Hitler expected. Shorn of the 
support of Czechoslovak munitions (for, they 
said, there is no doubt that Czechoslovakia 
will ultimately disappear), Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia and the already clearly Fascist 
Greece would fall willingly into the Leader’s 
arms. When Poland and Hungary were 
satisfied as to their claims on Czechoslovakia, 
their gratitude to Germany would be sufficient 
to make the dream become an almost certain 
reality. The Baltic and Scandinavian States 
would not be able—or even wish—to stand 


outside such a powerful and advantageous 
combination of nations. Only the Ukraine 
would remain, and of that, said the pessimists, 
History might have a tale to tell of another 
terrible war. 


Britain’s New Policy 


HAT had Britain’s attitude towards this 
so-called “‘ drive to the South-east ”’ been ? 
Hitherto she had attempted to foil it at every 
step, conceiving that there was no room for 
two dominant nations in the world—particularly 
in the East—and that she was to be the one 
who would ultimately win through. But a 
change came over her policy with the advent of 
Neville Chamberlain. What many decried as 
weakness is now realized to have been wisdom, 
for he made, in effect, a partner of Germany 
instead of an enemy. His personal contacts 
with Hitler convinced him that nothing could 
be gained by continued opposition to the 
Fuehrer’s ideals, and that there is room, after 
all, for two dominant nations, even though 
they have diametrically opposed views on 
internal politics. Chamberlain’s inherent fair- 
mindedness perceived that, if “ have-nots ” 
can be turned into “ haves ” with comparatively 
little sacrifice, the resultant gain in world peace 
is worth the price. 


Anglo-German Accord 


"TBE result was seen on Friday, September 

30, when the Prime Minister and the 
Fuehrer set their hands to a document in which 
the fundamental friendship of Britain for 
Germany was sealed: a promise of “no 
more war,” of the replacement by consultation 
of the means of war as a way of settling 
disputes. The actual words used in the 
declaration were: 

“We, the German Fuehrer and Chancellor, 
and the British Prime Minister have had a 
further meeting today and are agreed in 
recognizing that the question of Anglo-German 
relations is of the first importance for the two 
countries and for Europe. 

“We regard the agreement signed last night 
and the Anglo-German Naval Agreement as 
symbolic of the desire of our two peoples never 
to go to war with one another again. 

“We are resolved that the method of con- 
sultation shall be the method adopted to deal 
with any other question that may concern our 
two countries, and we are determined to con- 
tinue our efforts to remove possible sources of 
difference, and thus contribute to the assurance 
of peace in Europe.” 

With this historic document the world took 
a new path, and the idea of peace, not only 
in our time, but for all time, was brought 
into the realm of probability. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 1 


The COURSE of the CRISIS 


I n this chapter we learn, first, of the emotions of the people of the world 

at the prospect of a Second World War of 1938; secondly, of the 

problems facing our statesmen; thirdly, of the historical basis of the 
crisis; and, last, of its solution by one man’s determination. 


before the nations began to march. 

There was talk of war in 1938. 
But whereas twenty-four years ago men were 
yet so innocent in their ignorance as to think 
of the approaching struggle with feelings of 
excitement, in 1938 they watched its onset with 
a dread that a forced cheerfulness failed to hide. 
For the years had brought a difference. Men— 
and women—know today something of what 
war means—to the victor and to the vanquished 
alike. 

The crowds that massed before the Palace in 
the Mall, that thronged about Asquith and 
Lloyd George and Grey as they walked from 
Downing Street to the House of Commons, 
that roared from the tops of buses that “‘ England 
will fight and England will 
be right ’—they had little 
conception of the years of 
sordid disillusionment and 
fearsome horror that lay 
before them. They had dim 
memories of other wars in 
which Britain had _ been 
engaged — wars on_ the 
frontiers of the Empire, 
wars against “ Fuzzy-wuz- 
zies’”’ and “ blacks,” wars 
fought by professional 
‘“Tommies ” whose job it 
was to fight and if needs be 
to die fora bobaday. Even 
the Boer War, though it 
drained the city offices of 
hundreds of gallant volun- 
teers, was so far away, after 
the first few weeks so 
monotonously uneventful, as 
to give hardly an anticipa- 
tion of warfare waged with 
modern weapons of destruc- 
tion by armies more or less 
equally matched in numbers 
and equipment. Hence in 
those hectic days of early 


r Pe vcia was talk of war in 1914, days 


autumn in 1914 _ thev 
cheered and sang = and 
shouted, and, when the 
recruiting stations were 


opened, rushed to enlist, 
fearful that the war would 
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rejoicings at the conclusion of the Munich meeting on September 30. 

received his welcome at the station in Berlin on October 1, when the first to shake 

hands with him was Conrad Henlein, leader of the Sudeten Nazi party. Beside Henlein 
is seen Field-Marshal Goering, all smiles at his Fuehrer’s triumph. 


be over before they could have had a “ smack” 
at the foe. 

But in 1938 there were millions of men still 
alive who bore in their bodies the marks of the 
Great War’s ravages, whose minds were still 
seared with the memories they would give 
everything to let slip into oblivion. Millions of 
women, too, were still alive who remember the 
long days and hours of waiting, the farewells on 
the draughty station platforms, the ominous 
whistle of descending shrapnel, the drone of 
enemy planes, and, still worse, the daily hurried 
glance down the ever-lengthening casualty lists. 

All had thought that the last war was really 
the last and that it was indeed the war that 
ended war. Recent years had brought dis- 
illusionment as the newspapers had _ borne 


THE FUEHRER RETURNS FROM MUNICH 


In the capitals of England, France, Italy, and Germany there were equally great 


Herr Hitler 
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THE GODESBERG MEMORANDUM: HERR HITLER’S MAP 
Having evolved, with M. Daladier and M. Bonnet, the Anglo-French proposals in an attempt to meet Herr Hitler’s 
Berchtesgaden demands, Mr. Chamberlain was surprised to meet at Godesberg much more stringent requirements, set forth 
by the Fuehrer in the map above. He demanded the evacuation by October 1 of all the areas shown in black, to be 
followed by a plebiscite in the areas shaded vertically. Against this demand Mr. Chamberlain was resolute. 


tidings of conflict in China and Abyssinia and had been indulged in so universally and, let us 
Spain, but still we had hoped that the great add, so fondly, were seen to rest on the flimsiest 
nations of the West, the custodians of civiliza- of supports. The baying of the dogs of war 
tion, had learnt the lesson that in war there are was heard once again in the streets of peace- 
no victors, only death and disaster and blighted loving Britain, and in millions of homes men 


hopes and lives. faced the prospect of a call to arms—to fight 
Then, in the autumn of 1938, the hopes that and if need be to die on yet another foreign field. 
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THE MEMORANDUM MODIFIED: THE MUNICH COMPROMISE 
Following Mr. Chamberlain’s return from Godesberg there was a period of intense anxiety when, with all hope of peace 
abandoned, the nations feverishly prepared for the clash of arms. Then, on Thursday, September 29, Mr. Chamberlain 
again went to Germany, where, with Daladier, Mussolini and Hitler, he worked out the Munich Agreement. Its provisions 
are shown in the map above, in which also is seen the extent to which Herr Hitler modified his Godesberg plan. 
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It would not be too much to say that to many, 
perhaps most, of those who were threatened 
with the engulfment of war, Czechoslovakia was 
but a name, in numberless cases not even that. 
Geography is not the Englishman’s strong point, 
and though in the last Great War the ploughman 
and the factorv-hand, the clerk and the navvy, 
the riveter and the miner, had seen many a 
strange land and people, they were not slow to 
forget what they had learnt of foreign folk and 
ways. With all too ready a willingness they 
sank back into the pleasant rut of everyday 
things and asked for nothing more in the 
years that lay before them than to tread the 
path of everyday life without interference from 
without. 


Czechoslovakia in the News 
a ZECHOSLOVAKIA 2. Where’s that 4 


Wherever, or whatever it is, surely 
it's nothing to do with us.” In this wise 
the great majority of British people put 
on one side the subject-matter of the crisis 
that was so soon to break about their ears. 
As day by day they saw the word used ever 
more often in their daily newspapers they 
maintained the same _ ostrich-like attitude. 
They began to be aware, despite themselves, 
of something afoot, but still they believed that 
it was a long way away, and their belief was 
strengthened by a glance at the maps which now 
began to appear in the press. When they 
realized that Czechoslovakia was a little country 
in the heart of Europe, they breathed a sigh of 
relief. ‘True, they murmured, we were brought 
into the last war because the Germans invaded 
Belgium, but Czechoslovakia is much farther 
away than Belgium. Surely there can be no 
danger to ws in a threat to a land all those many 
hundreds of miles away ? 

But ere long they began to be undeceived. 
They saw the word everywhere—in newspapers 
and weeklies, on placards and even on the 
cinema screen. 

And what was still more disturbing was 
the fact that it was associated with the name 
of Hitler. Czechoslovakia—Hitler ; they made 
an ominous combination. 


Sounding the Note of Alarm 


(SS 0UeLLe the crisis took shape and 

form. The latest murder was driven from 
the headlines and main page to a position of 
second place. Even sport began to take a back 
seat. By imperceptible stages men and women 
everywhere began to realize that something great 
was afoot—something so great that it might 
break the even tenor of their lives, disturb 
their daily round, smash their hopes, possibly 
destroy their Jives and the lives of those near 
and dear to them. It became clear that some- 


thing more was involved than the state and the 

future of a little country in the heart of the 
Continent. 

‘“* However much we may sympathize with 

a small nation confronted by a powerful 

nation we cannot in all the circumstances 

undertake to involve the whole British nation 

simply on her account. If we have to fight 

it must be on larger issues than that. If I 

were convinced that any nation had made up 

its mind to dominate the world by fear of its 

force I should feel that it must be resisted.’’ 

These words, spoken on September 27 by the 
British Prime Minister over the wireless to an 
unseen audience of many millions, made it 
clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
world was once again on the edge of the abvss 
of war. 

Upon those words, indeed, turned the entire 
problem which had for at least three weeks 
held the whole world in breathless suspense. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, as far as his own conscience 
was concerned, answered it by signing the 
Munich compromise on Friday, September 30, 
some twelve or fourteen hours before the guns’ 
hellish orchestra would otherwise have tuned 
up for another danse macabre. The gratitude 
which, by his selfless attitude and his untiring 
efforts to secure peace at the price of great 
personal sacrifice, he earned from the whole 
world, was overwhelming in its demonstrations. 


After-thoughts on the Settlement 


Bul the feeling of relief when the immediate 

danger was removed and a more lasting 
policy of mutual co-operation had been, essen- 
tially, perhaps exclusively, inaugurated by the 
Prime Minister, asked for a thorough examina- 
tion—self-examination as well as survey of world 
conditions—in order to prevent future mistakes 
and misjudgements. [or Britain felt that she 
must know whether she had done right, not onlv 
in sacrificing a gallant small nation threatened 
by a great neighbour—she was never directly 
committed to fight for her—but in allowing, 
together with France, an annexation, within 
Europe, at pistol-point. 

As in every great problem, there are pros and 
cons. The decision reached, let there be no 
doubt as to that, was taken neither because of 
bad conscience on Britain’s side, nor, because 
of fear as to the outcome of a fight in which the 
victory would have been ultimately hers. She 
fought the last war for the right of self-deter- 
mination, and, whatever mistakes and injustices 
might have been committed in welding rights 
and claims of a hundred sorts together in the 
Paris Peace Treaties, she could hardly have been 
expected to fight another world war in order 
to prevent three and a half million Germans of 
Czechoslovakia—or what majority of them was 
clamouring for a “ return home ”’ into the Reich 


—from exercising that right. Whether Herr 
Hitler’s Third Reich had a historical claim upon 
them or not; whether that demand of the 
so-called “‘ Sudeten Germans,’ whether, indeed, 
the very notion of such a racial or national body 
brought home to the rest of the world by a very 
recent campaign of National Socialist propa- 
ganda, had been permanently and sufficiently 
justified ; whether the previous declarations of 
their leader Henlein or a fulfilment of his 
Carlsbad programme would have permitted a 
satisfaction of that German-speaking popula- 
tion within the boundaries of Czechoslovakia— 


E.: 


READY FOR GERMAN 


PLANES 

Within a few hours of the mobilization order being promulgated in Czechoslovakia all the 
vital points on the Czech-German frontier were manned with resolute and unsmiling troops. 
Above, for instance, we see an anti-aircraft gun crew getting their gun ready for immediate 
action, for it was expected that Germany’s planes would bomb the fortifications first. 
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all that was pure theory when the question had 
narrowed down to the demand to “stand and 
deliver.”” The Prime Minister had to make up 
his mind on three essential points : 

(1) Had Hitler decided to fight the whole 
world, if necessary, in order to free his racial 
brethren of what he and, it must be assumed, 
the majority of them, regarded as a “‘ Czech 
yoke ”’ ? 

(2) Was it this essentially idealistic reason 
which would have led him to unleash the dogs 
of war, or was that merely a pretext for the 
total dismembering of Czechoslovakia, for the 
destruction of an ob- 
stacle in his way to 
a conquest of the 
South-East, for a 
world-domination ? 

(3) Was the sacri- 
fice of Czechoslovak 
interests justified by 
a guarantee of the 
frontiers of the 
“rump” state, and 
at least a _ strong 
probability of bring- 
ing about, in such a 
settlement, stabilized 
conditions and an era 
of peace and welfare 
in Europe, perhaps 
indeed, for the whole 
world ? 

Mr. Chamberlain 
answered those ques- 
tions by signing, to- 
gether with the 
French Prime Min- 
ister M. Edouard 
Daladier, the Munich 
Agreement, and by 
bringing home an- 
other paper, bearing 
Herr Hitler’s signa- 
ture together with his 
own, on which was 
written a promise 
never to go to war 
against each other 
and to settle all 
future conflicts by 
way of peaceful] 
consultation. 

He initiated a new 
policy for the four 
great powers of 
EKurope—a_ policy 
based upon an as- 
sumption, which his 
father, Joseph 
Chamberlain, nearly 


Leen 


THE CZECH LEGIONS MARCH TO THE FRONTIER 
The Godesberg memorandum having proved unacceptable to the Czech government—as everyone expected it would—that 
little country began its preparations for a death struggle with the might of Nazi Germany. General mobilization was 
ordered on September 25, and on that and the following day all roads to the frontier rang to the marching feet of the 
Czech army. No smiles on their faces, no song on their lips—only a grim determination to die for their country and the 
right. Less than a week later they retreated without firing a shot—defeated but unconquered. 
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four decades before in another emergency, 
quoting the great German thinker Goethe, 
formulated as follows: “ If you wish a man to 
be what you want him to be you must act 
upon your belief that he is so.” 


Urge to Self-determination 


"TBE Prime Minister clearly showed that he 

was satisfied that Herr Hitler was sincere in 
his pledge that he would seek no further addi- 
tional territory in Europe. Nobody who did not 
witness all that has been said between these 
two responsible men at Berchtesgaden, Godes- 
berg, and Munich could reproach the Prime 
Minister with blind confidence, with a light- 
hearted neglect of the lessons which the Third 
Reich had taught the world thus far as to its 
respect of pacts and promises. It might well 
be that Hitler had confessed, either by words 
or by implication, that he had reached the 
limits of a power derived from a convulsive 
effort, from an unnatural concentration of all 
the forces of his people upon one purpose—the 
establishment of a racial or linguistic reunion 
of the Germans. If so it would have been 
hypocritical to deny to Germans what was, to 
the best of our abilities as they then appeared, 
granted to the smaller nations—Poles, Czechs, 
Rumanians, Yugoslavs, and so forth — often 
enough at the expense of Germany. It would 
have been unwise, for unrest, detrimental to 
all members of a community like the European 
nations, can be made to disappear only by 
removing the cause of unrest. And it would have 
been stupid, for the difference between what had 
been granted by the Czechs after the Berchtes- 
gaden interview and what was asked by Hitler 
under the threat of invasion—even had that 
been yielded in its entirety—was hardly worth, 
as Bismarck once defined a similar interest, 
‘the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier.”’ 


The Larger Issue at Stake 


ALWAYS presiming that there was not at 
| stake that larger issue to which the Prime 
Minister alluded in those words of his quoted in 
page 17. He, as trustee of the whole British 
Commonwealth in that instance, assumed the 
fateful responsibility for denying it. His whole 
life had proved that he was not the man to be 
satisfied with merely gaining a reprieve from 
disaster, inevitable in itself ; he was not the man 
to play for time at the risk of our having to take 
a stand at a later time when our very existence 
would: be at stake and the final outcome of the 
fight might have become doubtful,\since the 
loyalties we thus far enjoy in many parts of the 
world might have then turned to the other 
side. His belief in reason and realities, his 
noble hatred of the arguments of war and 
violence, may have made him willing to listen 
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to every plea for peaceable settlement—they 
could never blind him against a major danger, 
had it existed. 

So much for the problems, emotions and moral 
values involved in the crisis of September J938. 
Let us now consider the hard historical facts 
that led up to it. 


The basis of the crisis was the age-old fight of 
the Slav inhabitants of Bohemia for independ- 
ence from their Hapsburg overlords. But the 
actual events which brought Europe to the verge 
of war did not start until March 11, when Herr 
Hitler’s tanks and armoured cars swept over 
the frontiers of the hitherto independent Austria. 
With the occupation of Austria Hitler was in 
a position to throttle Czechoslovakia with a 
pincers movement. For the first time he could 
express in action the idea expressed as follows in 
Mein Kampf : 


The boundaries of states are made by men 
and are changed by them. We stop 
the eternal march of the Germans towards the 
South and towards the West of Europe, and 
we turn our eyes towards the East. 


On the 12th of the same month Field-Marshal 
Goering, speaking as acting head of the state, 
gave his word of honour to Dr. Mastny, Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Berlin, that Germany’s in- 
tentions towards Czechoslovakia were not hos- 
tile, “‘ and I can add,”’ he continued, *‘ that we 
wish only for better relations.” 


Henlein’s Carlsbad Demands 


()* April 24 Conrad Henlein, leader of the 

Sudetendeutsche Heimatfront (a combina- 
tion of the forbidden Nazi Party of Czechoslovakia, 
and the bourgeois elements of other German 
parties) set out his famous eight points; in 
these he demanded what would in fact have 
amounted to an independent, autonomous 
section of the Republic, ruled according to a 
dictatorial principle incompatible with the 
democratic constitution of Czechoslovakia. This 
section was nevertheless to remain a part of the 
republic. The struggle for these seemingly ex- 
tremist maximum demands was fostered by all 
the means available to Dr. Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda machine. Prague was denounced with 
ever-increasing vehemence, with special empha- 
sis upon the conflict between the Sudeten 
Germans and the Czechs. Then, on May 21, the 
time seemed ripe for Herr Hitler to come to the 
aid of his oppressed racial brethren across the 
mountains. 


Information was received in Paris and London 
that two armies had been massed about Dresden 
and Nuremberg in readiness for a cowp of the 
same nature as that which brought Austria into 
the fold of the Reich. Representations were 


THE DANGER SPOT—THE SUDETEN BORDERLAND 
Ever since the annexation of Austria in March 1938, the Sudeten Deutsch had been clamouring for inclusion within the 
Fatherland, and many of them began to migrate into Germany during the first weeks ot September. To prevent motor- 
cars dashing across the frontier the Czechs erected cement obstructions (top left), but then the Sudetens went on foot, 
running, when opportunity arose, across the frontier (as shown in the bottom photograph). Once in Germany they were 
armed and organized into the Sudeten Free Corps, three members of which are seen top right. 
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made in Berlin which coincided, it appears, with 
objections on the part of the leaders of the 
German army, who feared a French attack on 
the unfortified Rhine frontier. As a consequence 
the menace was postponed. Negotiations were 
resumed in a more hopeful spirit, and, as the 
British Government had played a leading part 
in calming the unruly partners to the dispute, 
Britain naturally continued to participate un- 
officially in settling the quarrel, and on August 
13 Lord Runciman left for Prague on a peace 
mission. He did not go in any official capacity, 
but his mission had the official blessing of the 
British Government, and several government 
experts accompanied him. From the moment 
of his arrival he made the most strenuous efforts 
to bring about a compromise in the interests of 
the Czechoslovak Republic and also of the 
German section of the population. Yet not- 
withstanding his efforts a series of minor in- 
cidents occurred, exploited to the uttermost by 
the Nazi propaganda machine on both sides of 
the border, and the atmosphere became more 
and more tense. Even the effort of President 
Benes on September 1 to bring about a settle- 
ment by means of a personal interview with 
Conrad Henlein failed to overcome the diffi- 
culties. On the following day, September 2, 
Henlein met Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden to 
obtain, it was alleged, his final orders. As yet 
there was no word of a separation of the 
Sudeten areas from Czechoslovakia, though the 
state of military preparedness for invasion 
(under the guise of manoeuvres he had called 
up 1,250,000 reservists) and Hitler’s declarations 
were to be forthcoming during the annual 
Party Congress of the Nazis which began on 
September 5. 


Hitler at Nuremberg 


[®4AMarTIC tension was acute, and the 
Fuehrer waited until the last day of the 
Congress before making his announcement. On 
September 12 he delivered a speech in which 
he attacked the Czechs strongly, threatening to 
aid the Sudeten Germans by actual warfare 
should their demand for self-determination not 
be granted. At the same time he revealed the 
fact that 462,000 men had been working for a 
month on fortifications in the Rhineland, 
“ thirty miles deep and the most gigantic of all 
time.”’ But even then he made no claim for the 
Sudeten territory, and it was an article in “ The 
Times ” that first raised the question of whether, 
after all, it might not be better for Czechoslovakia 
herself to release these foreign parts and to 
become a homogeneous state. (This article, 
incidentally, was officially disclaimed.) 
By this time information had reached the 
Western capitals which left no doubt of Hitler’s 
intention to apply force in his effort to break 
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the German territory away from the body of 
the Czech republic, and, as in this case both 
France and Soviet Russia were bound by 
treaties to come to the aid of Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain was automatically involved (since 
she would have to come to ‘tthe defence of 
France). The British Prime Minister therefore 
took the momentous step of having a personal 
interview with the German Fuchrer. 


Conclave at Berchtesgaden 


THs took place on September 15 at the 

latter’s mountain home in Berchtesgaden, 
and led to the Anglo-French Plan for the cession 
of territories with an undoubted German 
majority and a plebiscite in certain neighbouring 
areas. This proposal was accepted by Prague, 
under strong pressure. 

In a second interview which took place on 
September 22 in Godesberg, Mr. Chamberlain 
could inform the astonished Herr Hitler that the 
terms elaborated in Berchtesgaden had been 
accepted unconditionally. By this time, how- 
ever, Hitler had made up his mind to demand 
more, viz. the handing over before October 1 
of an area which had been outlined by him on 
the map so as practically to split the mutilated 
state. Vital industrial areas were involved 
and, at the same time, no public or private 
property in the areas were to be removed. 
These terms were refused by the Prime Minister, 
and after another day of suspense, and an 
exchange of letters, Mr. Chamberlain returned to 
London and the countries concerned made 
ready for war. 

At thelast minute, however, the Prime Minister 
took the initiative again, asking Mussolini’s 
assistance as mediator. Thus was brought 
about the Munich Four-Power Conference 
which took place on September 29. At it Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, the French Prime Minister 
Edouard Daladier, Mussolini and Hitler came 
to the final terms of agreement, which dissipated 
the clouds of war. And this was accepted the 
same day by a new Czech government led by 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Sirovy. 


These, then, are the facts—the scenario of that 
dramatic film which was unreeled before our eyes 
during a few short September weeks, un- 
paralleled in our lifetime save for the hectic days 
in July-August 1914 which initiated four years 
of unspeakable horror, bloodshed and tears for 
humanity. The thought of those four years, and 
the knowledge of all the dreadful “ perfections ” 
in the art of wholesale slaughter that had been 
made since that time (as shown in Spain, China 
and elsewhere) not only justified, but cried for, 
the prevention of a repetition of such horror. 
None of the arguments brought forward at the 
time or likely to be put forward seems strong 
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WHERE REBELS PROTECTED THE POLICE! 
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So chaotic was the situation at Eger, the headquarters in Sudetenland of the German-speaking irredentists of Czechoslovakia, 
that the Czech policemen dared not venture about their duties without the protection of those very Nazis whose activities 


they were supposed to curb. 


This photograph shows two such self-appointed Sudeten police helping a Czech policeman to 


keep order by marching beside him, so that their fellows would not dare to fire at him for fear of wounding them. 


enough to cancel the paramount obligation to 
secure peace, so deeply felt and so rightly placed 
in front by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

Tragic as the fate of Czechoslovakia may ap- 
pear, her government, so her critics say, had 
neglected to conciliate her unruly German 
people, nearly one quarter of the total popu- 
lation, who were filled with righteous indignation 
at being considered a foreign minority. They 
had neglected (according to their critics) to come 
to terms with a Germany grown strong enough 
to back the demands of the Sudeten area with 
the might of an armed nation; they were not 
far-seeing enough to grant rights of home rule 
within the framework of the Republic before the 
crisis was upon them ; and they finally prepared 
to fight—with a remarkable gallantry and 
national discipline, but not wisely—a deathly 
struggle which other nations without any in- 
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terest whatsoever in this question of Czech 
internal policy would have had to finish for them. 

According to this argument, granted that 
Czechoslovakia had reason to expect succour, 
at least from their allies, France and Soviet 
Russia, and that Hitler’s invasion would have 
meant a real “‘ unprovoked attack’; granted 
even that the powers allied against Germany 
would have been victorious and have forced her 
into unconditional surrender; would not the 
problem of the Czechoslovak “‘ minorities ’’ have 
remained and claimed a solution even then ? 
For this much at least had been learned since 
Versailles: a just peace cannot be obtained 
at the expense of the vanquished ; and only a 
just peace is a lasting one. 

Listen now, to the arguments of the other 
side. ‘‘ The Munich arrangement made Czecho- 
slovakia, the rump state possibly deprived by 


others of further territories and minorities, a 
helpless national body incapable of independent 
life.’ If that were true Switzerland, with but 
a third of the population of the rump of Czecho- 
slovakia, would long ago have disappeared, and 
so would have many other states. The answer 
to this criticism is that together with a band 
of unwilling citizens, imprisoned within her 
boundaries at Versailles, St. Germain and 
Trianon, Czechoslovakia lost an element of 
weakness and unrest, and the cause of disputes 
with her neighbours detrimental to her econ- 
omic life. In any case, the Sudeten country 
constituted the Czech “‘ depressed area’’ for 
which disproportionate expenses had to be borne, 
and which she might in other circumstances, 
be glad to lose. Her industrial life remained 
intact without the Sudeten; what part of it 
was lost (e.g. certain textile areas) was a 
legacy of the former Dual Monarchy far too 
large for her requirements, and therefore losing 
propositions. ‘The loss of the world-famous spas 
may be regretted, but they never were as 
essential as are, for example, the health resorts 
of Switzerland. Further, Czechoslovakia’s 
eastern territories, to a large extent undeveloped 
end rich in raw materials and other possibilities, 
would afford room enough for those who prefer 
to remain with her to build up afresh. what has 
been lost and to thrive within a prosperous, 
peaceful state rescued from dangerous entangle- 
ments and political conflicts. 


What Did Hitler Really Win? 


ES,” says the critic, “but Britain ‘lost 

face’ by yielding to threats. By winning 
new territories and new recruits for his gigantic 
military machine Hitler became all the more 
dangerous and his hunger for further conquests 
all the more insatiable.’ This objection may be 
right, and it may be wrong. The Sudeten dis- 
trict, which, apart from a few comparatively 
small strips of territory, is rich in nothing but 
timber (even the lead mines, one of the area’s 
few valuable resources, were not productive 
enough to be exploited during the last war, 
much less in peace time), will increase Germany's 
worries rather than her strength. (Germany en- 
joyed, no doubt, a political benefit in having a 
south-eastern neighbour disentangled from inter- 
national obligations and deprived of a strategical 
frontier; but that would become important 
only if Hitler should disclaim his solemn promise 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain that he would ask 
for no further territory in Europe—if, indeed, he 
pursued his “‘ Drive to the South-East.” If he 
should try to bring about some sort of ‘“Rhenish 
Confederation ”’ in the vast and fertile Balkan 
plains which his eye dominates from the disman- 
tled heights of the Erzgebirge and the Sudeten 
Mountains, that would mean a new situation, 


indeed. But it is one against the possibility of 
which perhaps a condottiere or a military ruler 
of olden days could have fought a preventive 
war, but not the British Commonwealth of 
today, and for the extremely thin and un- 
satisfactory reason of keeping the Sudeten 
Germans within Czechoslovakia’s frontier against 
their will. 
Britain’s ‘Loss of Face’ 


As for our “ loss of face,” it is remarkable tl at 
Herr Hitler openly—naively, perhaps— 
confessed to Mr. Chamberlain that he had not 
expected him back after he had handed to him 
his conditions in Berchtesgaden, and that he 
extended them and gave to them the character 
of an ultimatum when he met the Prime 
Minister again in Godesberg. Then at Munich 
it was he who had to “ lose face,” for not only 
were the material conditions as accepted by 
Prague before Godesberg the basis of that 
ayreement, but in some minor items mitigations 
were secured. It was Herr Hitler who had to 
go back on an ultimatum, a fact which could 
rightly be claimed by Mr. Chamberlain as a 
success, much as the presence and co-operation 
of Hitler’s confederate, Mussolini, and Roose. 
velt’s serious appeal may have contributed. 


True, the whole affair, from the moment when 
the formerly independent and confessedly loyal 
Sudeten Germans began to copy the Berlin 
Nazis and to receive help and instructions from 
them, smacked of a planned campaign to 
create the pretext for Czechoslovakia’s removal, 
for the elimination of that “‘ Spur of Moscow ” 
which Herr Hitler persisted in seeing in his Slav 
neighbour state. But even more, in that 
case, did the security for a future Czecho- 
slovakia of a nationally pure Slav character, 
won by Chamberlain under duress and difficulties 
of last-minute decisions, constitute a triumph 
for him rather than a defeat. It was proof of 
the Prime Minister’s absolute optimism for the 
future, and of his deep-felt convictions that 
lasting peace had been secured at Munich, that, 
for the first time in our history, he pledged 
Britain to maintain the existence within its 
reduced boundaries of a state which otherwise 
was bound to disappear in blood and fire unless 
half the world came to its rescue. That was 
not the move of a defeatist man or a defeatist 
nation. 

Argument from Strategy 


ANOTHER criticism deals—from a purely 

strategical point of view—with the fact that: 
never again would such a favourable situation 
arise to stop what dreams of world power Hitler 
might cherish. Never again would a Czecho- 
slovak barrier, well armed, well fortified, and 
with a comparatively strong and excellent 
fizhting power, led by experienced generals, 


CIVILIANS AND SOLDIERS EQUALLY PREPARED 
Families as well as forces were ready for any eventualities in Czechoslovakia ; Prague, for instance, was full of people 
carrying their gas-masks during the last fortnight of September, and in their homes everybody—from father to youngest 
child—had been provided for in this respect. General Sirovy (extreme right below) succeeded Hodza as Prime Minister—a 
sign of Czechoslovakia’s readiness for war—and he was delighted to receive an offer of his services from General Faucher 
(left), who resigned from the French military mission in Prague when he heard of the Anglo-French proposals. Also 


seen in this photograph is General Gamelin (centre), the French Commander-in-Chief. 
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parry Germany’s main attack; never again 
would Soviet Russia come with her Air Force 
and her millions of soldiers to fight with, if not 
for, Democracy against Fascism. Never again, 
this argument runs, would Hitler, the main 
danger to the world because the most inde- 
pendent of any control by the victims of his 
ambitions, be alone—deprived even of any 
help other than the military aid his brother in 
faith, Mussolini, could give him. Never would 
the suffering masses of his own people, unruly 
followers of his doctrine as well as millions of 
adversaries checked by fear and his iron rod, 
lselievers all in their deliverance by international 
conflict, be prepared to revolt. 


‘The Greatest Crime’ 


[* these arguments bear weight—and they do, 

although the potential advantage of, for in- 
stance help from Moscow, would have been out- 
weighed by the undesirability of using Beelzebub 
to drive out the Devil—they belong to the same 
category as those in favour of a preventive war 


—what Lord Stanhope, in the debate in the House 
of Lords on the Munich Agreement described as 
‘** perhaps the greatest crime that could be com- 
mitted.” They are part of a creed which is not 
that of the British people, and we cannot 
expect their application by a leader who so 
consummately represents that people with all 
its perfections, characteristics, and, maybe, 
its faults. 


[‘ our conception, which is based upon the 

assumption that there is a possibility for 
a fair and square deal and a peaceful settle- 
ment with every human being, is right, let us 
praise Mr. Chamberlain for bringing it into the 
realm of practical politics. 

And if in course of time that conception 
should prove to be wrong—if we should have 
to fight yet another time—let us not blame 
for it the man who acted, in an hour. of most 
tragic emergency, with an unparalleled selfless- 
ness and a wisdom which is the very quint- 
essence of our national character. 


SUDETEN WOMEN WELCOME THE FUEHRER 


Herr Hitler made his triumphant entry into Sudetenland on Monday, October 3, and received a great ovation from the 


Germans whom he had brought into the Reich. 


In the crowd waiting to cheer him at Wildenau was Frau Henlein (left, 


above), the wife of the Sudeten leader who, by the enunciation of his Eight Points at Carlsbad, had brought the crisis to 
a head. Behind Frau Henlein are seen women in national dress, and in front a girl ready with her bouquet for Herr Hitler. 


MEN OF THE CRISIS. 1 


CHAMBERLAIN the MAN 


frre the moment of his dramatic peace flight to see Herr Hitler, the 


dominant figure in the Crisis was Britain’s Prime Minister. 


Undeterred 


by the immense difficulties of his task, displaying a matchless serenity in 
the hour of danger, he guided at last the ship of peace into port. Here 
we read of Chamberlain the Man. 


HE aspect of Neville Chamberlain’s 
personality that most makes itself felt 
to those who have had the privilege 

ot meeting him is his forcefulness of character. 
Time and time again, in youth and old age 
alike, in both municipal and national politics, 
he has shown himself to be entirely impatient 
of conventional rules and regulations and of 
circumstances which might to an ordinary man 
seem to represent insuperable obstacles in his 
path. He will brook no delay; if he has set 
his heart upon an end the means must and will 
be found. He is the cutter of the Gordian knot 
par excellence. Jf his subordinates hesitate or 
disagree, he will ignore them, for he is sure 
that he is right; and in most cases, indeed, 
events have demonstrated that he was right. 


Qualities of the Statesman 
NE must not suppose, of course, that he 
comes to such unalterable decisions in a 
hurry or without due forethought. They are, on 
the contrary, always based on careful consider- 
ation of every point of view, on the impartial 
weighing up of evidence on all sides, and on the 
logical working out of conclusions from 
premises that have been fully tested before 
they are accepted as tenable. But once the 
conclusion is reached 
and the decision taken, 


importance not only to himself and his nation 
but also to the whole civilized world. Thus, 
our Prime Minister has brought a new forceful 
strength into British policy and action, which, 
opposed though it may be by many who mis- 
trust anything new and definite, is the only 
means by which the Dictators may be made to 
take heed of what Britain thinks and says. 


On a West Indian Plantation 

ABOVE all, Mr. Chamberlain is an Imperialist 

and a Briton. He holds British interests 
highest in his heart, as his actions and speeches 
have shown over and over again. Some put 
this down to the Chamberlain tradition, and 
especially to the influence of his famous father, 
‘“« Joe,” who was the first great Imperialist in 
the Commons. Others attribute it to Neville 
Chamberlain’s own youthful sojourn in an out- 
post of Empire (the Bahamas), where he not 
only gained a clear insight into the outlook and 
attitude of the Empire’s pioneers in its far- 
flung corners, but also himself experienced their 
hardships, their hopes and fears, their desires 
and requirements. 

It was probably that seven-year stay on 
Andros Island in the Bahamas, whither he 
had been sent by his father to undertake the 

foundation and control 
of a sisal plantation, 


no consideration of per- 
sons or events will 
change it—no consider- 
ation, even, of the effect 
subsequent happenings 
may have upon his own 
character and reputa- 
tion. 

It is this quality that 
makes Mr. Chamberlain 
the ideal British states- 
man to deal with the 
Kuropean dictators. He 
speaks a language that 
they understand; he 
holds to his position 
with a tenacity equal to 
theirs ; he is willing, as 
they are, to take upon 
his own shoulders the 
burden of decisions of 


THE PREMIER’S PROGRESS 


Born in Birmingham, March 18, 1869, younger 
son of Joseph Chamberlain by his second wife. 
Educated at Rugby and Mason _ College, 
Birmingham. In Bahamas, 1890-1897, return- 
ing to Birmingham to enter business. Elected 
City Councillor, Chairman of Town Planning 
Committee, and Alderman. Director-general 
of National Service under Lloyd George, 1916 
to 1917. Lord Mayor of Birmingham, 1915. 


Entered Commons, 1918, as member for 
Ladywood division of Birmingham ; retained 
that seat until 1929, when returned for 
Edgbaston division, which he has represented 
ever since. Took office in Conservative 
government at fall of Lloyd George and 
Coalition as Postmaster-General and Pay- 
master-General. Minister of Health in the 


Baldwin Ministry, 1924-1929. 

Minister of Health, August to November 
1931, in first National Government. Chancellor 
of Exchequer, November 1931 until 1937, when 
Baldwin resigned and Chamberlain succeeded 
him as Prime Minister. 


that gave Mr. Chamber- 
lain his renowned force- 
fulness of character and 
tenacity of purpose. He 
had to undergo at first 
unimaginable hard- 
ships; housed in 4 
tumble-down negro hut, 
faced with appalling 
difficulties in getting 
the plantation started, 
he often took a spade 
in hand himself to help 
to prepare the ground 
for the plants which 
arrived in ship-loads at 
the little harbour of the 
island. When, tired out 
by along day’s toil and 
worry—organizing, 
planting, composing 


THE MORNING WALK 
To hundreds of London workers the Prime Minister and his 
wife are a familiar sight taking their early morning walk in 


St. James’s Park. Entirely unassuming and, until forced 
into it, undesirous of the limelight, Mr. Chamberlain is a 
typical home-loving Englishman. 


disputes, giving orders, and seeing that they were 
carried out—he left the plantation in the even- 
ing, then he had to spend hours behind the 
counter of the island store, bargaining with his 
negro workmen over the necessities which were 
supplied to them there. 

In this way the Prime Minister spent seven 
of the best years of his life—from 21 to 28; 
but he never complained at his hard lot, for he 
is not the man to complain at either strokes 
of misfortune or deliberate malignance on the 
nart of his enemies. He endures all things 
with a calmness and self-reliance that his foes 
must often have envied. Unruffled even in 
moments of the most severe crisis, he is a tower of 
strength at all times to his friends and colleagues 
when their faith may perhaps begin to waver. 
Such character calls forth spontaneous tributes 
from friend and foe alike; a typical instance was 
the surprise “‘ Cabinet meeting’ ’ which gave hima 
great send-off on his flight to Munich early in the 
morning of Thursday, September 29, 1938. For 
no other man can one imagine the great ones of 
the land getting up at six or seven in the morn- 
ing to say farewell on a windy air-field with rain 
threatening. Their cheers symbolized the cheers 
of the whole nation on that historic occasion. 


Birmingham ’s Man of Business 
N his return from the Bahamas, where the 
sisal project unfortunately failed—owing, 
not to any laxity on Mr. Chamberlain’s part, for 


no man ever worked harder than he at such a 


thankless task, but solely to the unsuitability 
of the soil—the future Prime Minister started in 
business in Birmingham. He had earlier shown 
great aptitude for such a career; on leaving 
Mason College he had entered an accountant’s 
office, and so great had been his ability and 
progress there that the principal had offered 
him a salaried post at the end of six months, 
without waiting until the young man should 
complete his training. 

With such ability it was not to be wondered 
at that Neville Chamberlain soon became a name 
to conjure with in hard-headed Birmingham, 
and before long it was beginning to be spoken 
of with respect far outside mere business circles. 
For Mr. Chamberlain’s incursion into municipal 
politics soon took place, and he at once made 
his mark there. He was offered an alderman’s 
vhair in 1911 when one fell empty, but refused 
it in these words: “If I am going to represent 
the ratepayers, ¥ will be elected by the rate- 
payers "—an example of the honest integrity 
that has informed his every political or personal 
action. So he stood for election as a Councillor, 
and was returned in due course. 

The future Minister of Health showed his 
inclinations by intense interest in the Health 
and Town Planning Committees of the Birm- 
ingham Council; and there he found an ideal 


training ground for his coming career as a 
Cabinet Minister. Under the spur of his 
unrelenting determination, Birmingham pre- 
pared and secured approval for the first two 
schemes ever approved in this country for 
town-planning in built-up areas. Again, when 
he was Lord Mayor of Birmingham, in which 
office he had been preceded by his father, a 
cousin and five uncles, he was responsible for 
the formation of the Birmingham Municipal 
Savings Bank, the only institution of its kind 
in the country. In this office, too, he was 
responsible for making the bus service of 
Birmingham a municipal concern, thus effecting 
considerable savings in the rates. 


Service in the Great War 

N view of these and other activities what 
better man could be found to fill the im- 
portant organizing position of Director-General 
of National Service, when that office was created 
by the War Government in 19162 And 
whither should such a position lead but to the 
House of Commons, which Mr. Chamberlain 
entered in 1918 with a majority of some 7,000 ¢ 
Here the resemblance between Neville and his 
father Joseph, while always acknowledged, 
became ever more apparent. Indeed, the 
speech in which Mr. Asquith had paid tribute 
in the House of Commons to Joseph Chamberlain 
after his death might be spoken again now, word 

for word, as a tribute to his son: 

Mr. Chamberlain was the pioneer of a new 
generation. He brought with him from the world 
of business and municipal life a freshness of outlook, 
a directness of purpose, and a certain impatience of 
conventional and circuitous methods. He may be 
said with truth to have introduced and perfected a 
new style of speaking equally removed from that ol 
either of the great masters of speech who then had 
the ear of the House and the nation, Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright. If he kept, as a rule, closer to the 
ground, he rarely digressed, and he never lost his 
way. But more perhaps—so at least it seems to me 
—than any orator of our time he gave the impression 
of complete and serene command, both of his 
material and of himself, and, as has been the case 
with not a few great men, his speech, and the fashion 
and mode of his speech, was with him the expression 
and revelation of character. In that striking 
personality, vivid, masterful, resolute, tenacious. 
there were no blurred or nebulous outlines, there 
were no relaxed fibres, there were no moods of doubt 
and hesitation, and there were no pauses of lethargy 
or fear. 


In spite of his close similarity to his great 
father, there were many who chose to question 
Neville Chamberlain’s inclusion in the Cabinet 
on the ground of inexperience. But it was 
obvious, as Sir Charles Petrie has said in “ The 
Chamberlain Tradition,” that “‘ a man does not 
come from a household where both his father 
and elder brother [Sir Austen Chamberlain] for 
years held the highest offices of State without 
himself acquiring, however unconsciously, the 
knowledge and outlook of a statesman, and a 


THE EVENING FUNCTION 
Although more at home in “ civvies,’?’ Mr. Chamberlain 
wears the livery of the great with equal ease. In this photo- 
graph he and Mrs. Chamberlain are seen setting off from 
Downing Street for a Lord Mayor’s Banquet, at which the 
Prime Minister is always the principal speaker. 


realization of the difficulties with which the 
latter has to deal.” In any case, he was not 
thrust at first into a high position; as Post- 
master-General and Paymaster-General he had 
good opportunity to gain experience. 

It was as Minister of Health that Mr. 
Chamberlain first attracted the attention of the 
newspaper reader. Among the best holders of 
this post we have ever had, he was noted at the 
time for two particu- 
lar movements which 
hé may be said to 
have initiated: the 
first was the principle 
of national physical 
fitness as an essential 
to national strength, 
which he enunciated 
many years before it 
became a popular 
slogan; and the 
second, the improve- 
ment, upon which he 
insisted, of conditions 
for mothers and 
mothers-to-be, later 
to come to the fore in 
the Government’s 
““ Midwives Act.”” On 
this second point we 
may record again 
what he said as Min- 
ister of Health in a 
speech at Leeds: 
“One must remember 
what happens to the 
family when the 
mother is taken away, 
and there are young 
children left who 
never can have the 
care and influence 
which a mother alone 
can exercise over 
them.” Then he added in a low voice, “ My 
own mother died in childbirth.”’ 

While Minister of Health, Neville Chamberlain 
gave his name for the first time to an Act of 
Parliament, the Chamberlain Housing Act of 
1923, which was the one measure needed to 
resolve chaos into order in the appalling housing 
muddle that followed the Great War. When he 
left this office in 1929, 930,000 houses had been 
built, and 121 slum clearance schemes approved 
—a record of which any man might justly be 
proud. This Act was followed by.the Rating 
and Valuation Act of 1925 and the Local 
Government Act of 1929, both of which were 
among the most difficult to enunciate and to get 
passed by Parliament of all the Acts passed in 
living memory. But the Chamberlain deter- 


plished. 
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NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


by 
EARL BALDWIN 


I have followed but little events since my retirement 
until this summer, and I know little of what has 
passed between the Chancelleries of Europe, but | 
know enough to know that when the Prime Minister 
took the decision to go to Berchtesgaden there was 
nothing else on earth he could have done. 
God he was able to do it. 

While others might have taken that decision, | 
do not think there is another man in this country 
who could have brought about what he has, because 
of his remarkable gifts of tenacity of will, of purpose ; 
of his invention and resource in times of difficult 
conference and of argument. 

I could lay my hand on no man—and I know I 
could not have done it myself—who could have done 
what he did in the discussions in Germany. 
a performance for which his country owes him much. 

When people talked as though there was something 
unclean in having faced discussions with a dictator, 
he wondered if they realised that one of the greatest 
difficulties throughout the last five years had been 
how to get into contact with the dictators. 
him long before he was Prime Minister. 
obvious that dictators would not use the machinery 
of diplomacy ; they had scrapped it. 
to get anything home to them it had got to be told 
to them direct by a man with authority. 

I rejoice that these meetings have taken place, and 
in what my old colleague and present chief has accom- 
I know no other man who would have 
brought it to a successful issue. 


From a speech in the House of Lords, Oct. 4, 1938. 


mination did it, and millions have since been 
grateful for his energy and foresight. 

November 1931, a month and year of crisis, 
saw Mr. Chamberlain elevated to the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer at a time when that 
office was the most thankless of all Cabinet 
posts. Upon him fell the immense burden of 
guiding Britain’s finances out of the world 
depression, and who shall say that he failed in 
any degree? Unre- 
mitting hard work on 
his part, coupled with 
sacrifices on the part 
of all classes of tax- 
payers in the country 
—sacrifices which he 
said he hated to have 
to ask for—saw the 
task completed by 
1934. In that year 
he was able to say and 
with truth : “ While 
in other countries cuts 
in pay and reductions 
in social services are 
still having to _ be 
faced, while elsewhere 
the taxpayer is still 
searching in vain for 
any relief from his 
burdens...here, at any 
rate, we can feel that 
we have passed the 
worst, and can ven- 
ture to remove a sub- 
stantial portion of the 
load we have _ been 
carrying.” 

Then came the 
Rearmament Pro- 
eramme, for which 
Mr. Chamberlain had 
as Chancellor to 
find the requisite 
funds. In an unpopular cause he had to call 
for more and greater sacrifices, and his broadcast 
Budget speeches told us, in words and in tone of 
voice, how hard he found it to increase hardship 
so soon after he had relieved it. But he (and 
we) never wavered, and the bill was footed 
somehow. The hardest blow was directed, 
not against those whom he knew to be hard- 
hit already by increased taxation, but against 
those very supporters of his who expected this 
former business man to spare business as far 
as possible, and hoped to obtain from a 
Conservative, or at least predominantly Con- 
servative, Government what they knew no 
other party would give them. But they were 
disappointed, and rightly so. Mr. Chamberlain 
was ruthless: N.D.C. (National Defence 


I thank 


It is 


It troubled 
It became 


If one wanted 


PREMIER ENDURES A GOODWILL SIEGE Topical 


‘“My good friends . .. I believe it is peace for our time.’’ In these words Mr. Chamberlain greeted the crowds that 

besieged No. 10 Downing Street on the evening of his return from Munich. No Prime Minister ever received such an 

ovation from the metropolis as awaited him on that evening, and none so justly deserved it. In spite of his weariness after a 

fortnight of the most intolerable tension, with three aeroplane flights and the anxiety of conversations of fateful import, he 
yet found strength enough to come to his window to thank the crowd that was thanking him. 
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Contribution), a form of profits tax, was intro- 
duced, in spite of the City. 

Then, for a time, Abdication and Coronation 
took men’s minds away from exchequer 
problems. And they took Mr. Chamberlain, 
too, away from the Exchequer, for with Mr. 
Baldwin’s resignation after the Coronation in 
1937 he took the Prime Minister’s place on the 
Treasury Bench. No man, surely, undertook 
this great office at a more difficult time; but 
Mr. Chamberlain never flinched. Foreign 
affairs had been allowed to slide, during the 
Constitutional crisis, into an_ inextricable 
muddle, in which no man knew whose hand 
was against whom, nor which path led out 
of the maze and which further into it. Mr. 
Chamberlain at once began a policy—and no 
one can say that he ever deserted it—of universal 
appeasement, a policy of the removal of causes 
for dispute, a policy at once of self-reliance and 
self-sacrifice. Prestige, a word bandied about 
by many who loved it only because they 
possessed little of it themselves, meant less to 
him than peace ; if to continue would involve 
us in dispute or war, then we must retreat. 
But the retreat, like that from Mons, must be 
conducted in an orderly fashion that would 
make it as glorious as a victory. 


‘THE first stumbling-block in the way of 
improved foreign relations was Sanctions, 
imposed on Italy by the League of Nations as a 
punishment for her attack on Abyssinia. Mr. 
Chamberlain removed them. The second ob- 
stacle was the problem of the Spanish Civil War ; 
Mr. Chamberlain removed it, in so far as Britain 
was directly concerned, by insisting on the 
only sane policy—that of Non-Intervention. 
The third barrier—which was more like a fall of 
rock—in the path of peace was German 
aspirations and demands. Mr. Chamberlain 
even removed that apparently insuperable 
obstacle, first by refraining from exacerbating 
awn already dangerous situation, and secondly 


by refusing to see in orderly German expansion 
an inevitable threat to Britain. There was 
room in the world for both Britain and Ger- 
many ; let not our hot-headed anti-Nazis wish 
to obstruct natural German actions out of mere 
hatred for what Englishmen might consider 
tyranny, but Germans take for no more than 
the discipline to which they are accustomed 
and the order which they may actively desire. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN to this end con- 
ducted himself with perfect correctness 
towards Germany; he did not protest over 
the so-called annexation of Austria, because 
he saw in it only the union of two artificially 
separated branches of the same race, both 
of whom wished ardently to live under the 
same flag. He did not attempt to stay by 
force of arms the inclusion of 3,500,000 Sudeten 
Germans within the Reich, because he saw 
that it would be the wildest lunacy to in- 
volve the Empire and ultimately the world in 
the bloodiest of all wars in an attempt to stop 
what was inevitable and fundamentally right. 
As a man of peace he knew that he was right. 


He justly replied to a Parliamentary interrupter 


of his speech after the Munich agreement : 
‘““T have nothing to be ashamed of.’ Indeed, 
he had everything to be proud of, and the 
British nation knew it, as their demonstrations 
of loyalty and gratitude to him clearly showed. 
He had saved Britain, the Empire and the world 
from destruction ; he had made “ peace in our 
time’ not only a possibility but a certainty 
by his friendly conversations and “no war ” 
agreement with Herr Hitler. He had obtained 
that consummation most devoutly to be wished 
by all men of goodwill, by the sole exercise of 
his own personality, vigour, and_ sincerity. 
Rightly, therefore, did the thankful British 
public—the srateful peoples of all the world, 
indeed—greet him with words spoken in all 
reverence and sincerity: ‘‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 


THE PREMIER: LORD HALIFAX’S TRIBUTE 


The Prime Minister’s courage in taking every political risk, his perseverance 
and faith in refusing to admit failure, his resource in the invention of new means 
to snatch success when all seemed to have failed—these are things that the world 
has understood. They were indeed the qualities by which the nations were led 
back from the great darkness that seemed to be finally descending on them. 

But what I think the world can never measure was the almost unbearable 
weight that rested personally and alone upon his shoulders. This no colleagues 
could share and for the manner in which he bore it no thanks of his fellow-men 
can be too great. He was engaged all those days in a race against time, the stakes 
the lives of millions, and I shall always be grateful for the privilege of having been 
allowed to work so closely with him. 

In one of the country churches of England is set an inscription to its builder, 
who had had the faith to build it nearly 300 years ago during the civil war. It is, 
I think, in spirit not inapt to express some of our deeper thought on what it has 
been, under God, permitted to the Prime Minister to do. It runs thus: “In 
the year 1643 when all things sacred were either demolished or profaned this 
Church was built by one whose singular praise it is to have done the best things 
in the worst times and to have hoped them in the most calamitous.”’ 


From a speech in the House of Lords, October 3, 1938. 


ort 


“The Times” 
ROYAL GRATITUDE 
While outside Buckingham Palace the crowds cheered and roared their approval of and thanks 
to the Prime Minister, in a room in the Palace the King and Queen were expressing their gratitude 
to the saviour of peace. For they, too, had known the fear that all fathers and mothers had felt 
for their children, if the horror should after all not be averted. 


A NATION GIVES THANKS 


The evening of Friday, September 30, in London was only to be paralleled by Armistice Night, 
and the climax of popular rejoicing was reached when Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain came 
out on to the balcony of Buckingham Palace with the King and Queen. 
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BRITAIN PLAYS HER PART. 1 


FIVE DAYS to MAKE READY! 


VV hen the Crisis came to Britain she was not so unprepared as she had been 
twenty-four years before. Nevertheless, the change-over from peace-time 
to a state of war preparedness was dramatic enough, and the story of the 
sudden developments of these hectic five days makes an inspiring chapter. 


found Britain in a surprisingly advanced 
state of preparedness for war. Though 
every man, woman and child had hoped and 
prayed with all their heart and soul that the 
‘“orim arbitrament of arms’ would not take 
the place of peaceful negotiation, nevertheless 
all shouldered their tasks with calmness and 
the most commendable absence of panic. 
Perhaps the first sign which most people 
had of the war which never happened was the 
rumour which spread through a_ thousand 
households of the London County Council’s 
preparation of plans for the evacuation of 
school-children. A fortnight before the fatal 
day head-teachers had held staff meetings at 
to inform their | 
teachers of the 
probable lines those 
plans would take ; 
seven days later 
the scheme was per- 
fected, and at the 
beginning of the last 
week in September - 
the first batches of »* 
children began to 
leave the metropolis 
for unknown desti- 
nations. Parents 
had to give written 
assent to the re- 
moval of their 
children, and few 
stood out against 
the persuasions of 
teachers and head- 
teachers to let them 
go. If nothing 
happened after all, 
they thought, no 
harm would be 
done; if the worst 
came to the worst, 
the most helpless 
members of the 
threatened com- 
munity would be in 
safetv. So, on Tues- 
day, September 27, 


she: day of peace (Friday, September 30) 


POLICE 

All over Britain the most strenuous efforts were made during the last two weeks in September 

1938 to make ready for all eventualities. 

gas equipment, belong to a Liverpool division, for in the north as well as the south the menace 
of what was deemed the coming war was fully realized and prepared for. 
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the exodus of London’s youth began in earnest, 
by coach and train. 

During the week-end of September 24-25 
air raid precautions became for the first time 
the topic of every conversation, and the subject 
of half the newspaper headlines. The personnel 
and equipment of the A.R.P. organization in 
London were not of a high standard; the 
apathy of which A.R.P. officers complained 
throughout the country was most noticeable 
in the largest towns and cities, and the popu- 
lation had done little or nothing in the year 
since A.R.P. was launched to secure themselves 
or others against danger. But with the news 
of possible warfare in a few weeks’ or even days’ 
time there was a sudden revulsion from the 


PREPARED 


These mobile police, for instance, issued with full anti- 


ONCE AGAIN YOUNG ENGLAND ANSWERS THE CALL 
Realization of the sericusness of the situation was brought home to Londoners perhaps more vividly than to the dwellers in 
other cities, for the Metropolis was certain to be the first target of enemy bombers, and the preparations made there were 
accordingly more intense than elsewhere. Young Londoners were not slow to respond to the call for Territorial volunteers ; 
our photograph shows a batch of newly-enlisted ‘“‘ Terriers’’ leaving the Scotland Yard Recruiting Office on September 26. 
Not for them the ‘‘ white feather ’’ that used to be sent to laggards in the days of the World War |! 


passive and apathetic attitude hitherto common 
everywhere ; and volunteers increased in 
numbers for all the branches of A.R.P. work, 
for the special constabulary, for auxiliary fire 
services, for women’s auxiliary services, and 
for all the other branches of national endeavour. 

The few trained air-wardens had to cope 
with an enormous rush of work, and that in 
their spare time, mostly in the evenings. 
House-to-house calls were made on Saturday 
and Sunday to warn all of the need to go to 
the nearest school or hall for the fitting and 
distribution of gas-masks, and volunteers were 
kept until midnight and past assembling 
respirators and coping with the great crowds 
that besieged every “ fitting’ station. Still 
calm reigned, however, and most people went 
about their business as efficiently as if the 
greatest catastrophe ever known was not 
overshadowing the world. 

If one can date exactly the moment when 
Britain first became actually war-conscious, 
and woke up finally to the fact that its existence 
was threatened, that moment would be 9.30 
p-m. on the evening of Monday, September 26. 
That was the hour at which Herr Hitler con- 
cluded his speech to 15,000 excited Nazis in the 
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Berlin Sports Palace. Cheered to the echo 
at the conclusion of almost every sentence, 
he had held out not the slightest vestige of 
hopes for mankind, but had contented himself 
with throwing all blame for the coming war 
on Dr. Benes. 


Coats Off in Real Earnest 
T that moment Britain took off its coat and 
turned up its sleeves. The queues outside 
the gas-mask stations grew to twice their 
former length; every head of a family in a 
danger zone began to prepare for the evacuation 
of his women and children; faces grew grim 
and serious; the fight was already on, for 
“forewarned is forearmed”’ and the world 

was now forewarned with a vengeance. 
London streets on Tuesday and Wednesday 
presented an aspect of extraordinary activity. 
Everywhere lorries dashed by laden with balks 
of timber and sand ; great dumps were formed 
in squares and other small open spaces among 
the crowded buildings east of Temple Bar. 
Groups of Territorials, responding to the 
calling-up of certain classes for anti-aircraft 
and coast defence, made their way, laden with 
kit-bags and equipment, to the stations and 


‘GRIT’ AND SAND: SCENES OF PREPARATION 


‘‘ Ready, aye, ready! ’’ The old slogan of the Navy was applicable with a vengeance to the majority of Londoners who, 

during the crisis, showed great courage and a presence of mind not normally associated with the ‘‘ muddle-headed ’’ 

British. Air Raid Wardens and First Aid Officers of both sexes were trained, and sandbags made their appearance 
everywhere. The lower photograph shows Eton College boys taking a hand in the protection of their school. 
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rallying points. Buses and coaches, fille 1 with 
children, passed by crowds of silently staring 
watchers. Newspaper editions appeared—or 
seemed to appear—every half-hour. ‘The 
railway termini were filled with women and 
children wishful to gain the safety of the 
countryside. The main roads leading out of 
London were as crowded with cars as on a 
Bank Holiday. Knots of onlookers watched 
large gangs of workmen digging trenches in the 
parks, or gathered round fly-bills posted at all 
convenient spots giving information about 
air raid precautions, the nearest gas-mask 


station, “‘ what to do,” and so on. 
BY Tuesday evening, when Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain broadcast to the world, 
Britain (and especially London) was mentally 
if not physically prepared. In every tram, bus 
and street, there was one sole topic of talk; one 
caught fragments as one passed: ‘ They’re 
only fitting us, so far....” ‘‘ Must get a pocket 
torch ....” “ Dug your trench yet?” “My 
wife’s going to her aunt’s to-morrow.” “ Yes, 
I think Berkshire ought to be safe....’’ Masks, 
trenches, friends in the country, “ the kiddies ”’ 
—but hardly a word of hate or anger against 
the Germans, hardly a word at all about the 
Sudetens, hardly a word of anything but 


Undertones of Preparation 


SS 


‘ TERRIERS ’ CALLED UP FOR SERV CE 


svmpathy for the Czechs. The calm was 
admirable ; well might the Queen say in the 
message she broadcast from the King at the 
launching of the Queen Elizabeth on Tuesday 
afternoon: ‘“‘ He knows well that, as ever 
before in critical times, they will keep cool 
heads and brave hearts.’’ An ‘“ Evening News ” 
poster summarized our outlook: ‘* Keep 
Calm—and Dig.” 

Nothing more praiseworthy had been seen 
in Britain since 1918 than the astonishing calm 
and level-headedness of the people. Mistaken 
and unfeeling observers attributed it to a 
numbness such as overtakes a person who is 
paralysed by fear. But it was not the result of 
fright ; it was the outward sign and symbol of 
that inner courage and good-humour with 
which the true Briton always faces even 
appalling odds. There may have been some, 
indeed, who allowed their fear of an unknown 
future to overpower their sense of a secure 
present ; at least three suicides, put down to 
fear of war, were reported in the newspapers. 
But what is three among forty-five millions ? 
There may have been many who “ did a bunk ” 
into the country from the large towns, but the 
majority of them were safeguarding their 
children rather than themselves. There may 


also have been some who sought security 
against a threatened food shortage by beginning 


a 


Called up on Monday, September 26, to the defence of their country and their homes, the Territorials responded with 


determination and eagerness. 


all belonged to the Anti-Aircraft section ; 


Of all sizes, shapes, and ages, they could everywhere be seen making their way to their 
local headquarters, where they were paraded before being sent to their stations. 


Their object was purely defensive, for they 


no uther troops were called up in Britain, and there was no mobilization of soldiers 


here comparable to what took place on the Continent, where probably ten million men stood to arms. 
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RIaPOOOeS 


L.N.A.; Wide World Photos 


LONDON STANDS BY TO DEFEND HERSELF 
Memories of the last war were called up at every corner as one made a tour of London during the last week in September, 
for peace seemed impossible after Herr Hitler’s ‘‘ Sports Palace ’’ speech on Monday the 26th, and almost all were resigned 
to face inevitable horror. Anti-Aircraft units were ready everywhere, and one might see (as in the top right photo) 
Horse Guards riding to the Changing of the Guard past a sound locator; or a civilian already wearing her 7s. 11d. steel 
helmet ; or guns and searchlight at the ready in the streets of some suburbs. 
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TRENCHES SCAR LONDON’S ‘LUNGS’ 
The digging of trenches in all London parks, squares, and open spaces was decreed during the last week-end in September, 
and everywhere deep scars appeared on what had before been, perhaps, a fine bowling or putting green, or a cricket pitch. 
Working at feverish rate, the diggers performed almost superhuman feats, and within the 48-hour time limit insisted on by 


the authorities most of the work was done. 


a hoarding campaign; one heard, indeed, of 
some grocers who had been bought out entirely 
by Thursday evening. 

But one heard of cases of quite astonishing 
courage, of wives who, though fully able to do 
so, refused to leave their husbands; of invalids 
who, giving up hope of getting away from 
danger zones, prepared their refuge-rooms in 
detail according to the Home Office handbook’s 
instructions, ready to face anything that might 
come ; and, everywhere, of the native humour 
that turned all the dread paraphernalia of the 
war preparations into a good joke. 

Some odd events came to light, little idiosyn- 
crasies that amused the newspaper-reader when 
he had scanned the other, more frightening 
columns. A family in Leeds, we read, struck 
a vein of coal in their back-garden while digging 
their dug-out, and “‘ mined ”’ a ton or so of coal 
for their winter supply. <A tragi-comic picture 
was that of the statue of Mrs. Siddons, the great 
tragedienne, on Paddington Green, gazing in 
royal dignity over tle backs of innumerable 
diggers ’”’ excavating at her very feet. 

So Tuesday, -the wettest day for months, 
came to an end, with rain pouring down upon 
the patient queues outside the gas-mask 


‘*But how long will it take to undo it? ’’ the onlookers wondered. 


stations—a picture of misery that yet retained 
the dignity of a scene of tragedy. 

By Wednesday evening the tension was as 
great, though the people were perhaps even 
calmer. During the day the naval reservists 
had been called up, more schools had left, the 
distribution of respirators was well under way, 
the digging of trenches was almost complete, 
and the distribution of A.R.P. handbooks to 
householders was finished. Britain was now 
physically, as well as mentally, ready; there 
remained, of course, many details to be settled, 
many plans and schemes to be considered and 
approved, many final arrangements to be made 
—but the essentials were there. Sand and 
sand-bags, planks, gas-masks, trenches—these 
were all in place; the children were safe, or as 
good as safe, so well were the school plans 
working; employers had considered their 
schemes for moving or safeguarding their 
work-people. For the moment there was a 
lull. Some smiles were seen and an occasional 
laugh was heard in bus or restaurant. Things 


-began to look brighter, in spite of cloudy and 


wet weather. We had done well, we thought, 
and patted ourselves on the back. For Britain 
had got ready in five days / 
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MEN AND WOMEN PLAY THEIR PART fos. he ime 
‘‘Masks for everyone ’’ was the cry during the crisis, and everywhere notices npc pies sche hel seal tea tt 
. —— ; been designed for telephone girls, an ere were o ; 
Rtg and issuing statins, Special respinators had is b t a gas-detector which changes colour in 
ivili rvice-men. The sentry (bottom right) has impaled on his bayonet a gas-de : ays 
a the ede of gas. Women rushed to do their part, too, in the newly-formed Women’s Auxiliary Corps. 
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THE LANDS AND PEOPLES. 1 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S STORIED PAST 


A befits the storm centre of the crisis, Czechoslovakia is the subject of 
several descriptive chapters in this section of our work. The first ts given 
below, and it takes the form of an historical account of the country’s rise, 
of the submergence under the Hapsburg yoke, and its subsequent revival 

at the behest of the treaty makers at Versailles. 


N the sphere of international politics questions 
| of vital importance are decided in a variety 
of ways. The simplest of these is force, 
which is easy enough to use where the desired 
end is not dictated by reason. Other means are 
treaties, which may be either kept or broken. 
Some people who are interested in the peaceful 
solving of problems may even have recourse to 
science, whether the science of history or 
geography. But science always offers one 
danger. Science, with its incorruptible truth, 
cannot be adapted to the kind of partial 
propaganda that nowadays sweeps the world, 
successfully struggling against the unalterable 
truth of facts. You know, all of you, that the 
problem of the so-called Sudeten Germans was 
very near throwing the whole of the world into 
war. When thinking about this terrible danger, 
which was so fortunately avoided, the man in 
the street will be inclined to believe that the 
Sudeten Germans had been part of the German 
fatherland before a cruel peace treaty cut them 
off from their “home.” But 


Sudetenland’s Early Story 


| us look at the map, let us examine the 

hook of history, and we shall find that 
what history tells us is rather different from the 
fairy tales of propaganda. Has there ever 
been a country called Sudeten Germany ? For 
more than a thousand years there has been a 
frontier, never changed, between Bohemia and 
the neighbouring part of Germany. Within this 
Bohemian country there has always existed 
that region where the Sudeten mountains form 
the natural frontier between the two neigh- 
bouring countries and neighbouring nations. 
But by nature the country belonged to Bohemia, 
and no propaganda can change what geography 
has made. Jt was owing to her natural re- 
sources that this country became attractive to 
her neighbours. Silver, iron ore, coal, and other 
minerals are found on the Bohemian side of the 
mountains, and these offered a prospect of 
wealth to those living under poor conditions in 
neighbouring Germany. 

Thus in the 12th and 13th centuries, especi- 
ally under the great Bohemian King Ottakar 
II, German families moved voluntarily into 
Bohemia generally, not only into the Sudeten 


district. And voluntarily becoming Bohemian 
citizens, they were the first ancestors of those 
people who, later on and especially in our days, 
called themselves the Sudeten Germans. History 
clearly shows that the real origin of the Sudeten 
problem is merely a question of migration. 
Those first German families, settling in Sudeten- 
land, were emigrants from their native country, 
and nothing else; but under the Nazi regime 
Germany felt nothing but contempt for people 
who emigrated from the Reich. They were 
admitted as immigrants into that neighbouring 
country of Bohemia, just as, in our times, 
immigrants of all nations are pouring, for 
instance, into the U.S.A. They were the same 
kind of immigrants as the colonists in the virgin 
forests of Brazil or the French settlers in Canada, 
the only difference being that no sensible man 
or woman would ever think of speaking of the 
Brazil forest Germans or the French-Canadians 
wanting to come “ home to their fatherland or 
motherland ” and taking with them the soil of 
the country whose citizens they had been. 
After the first German settlers had made their 
home in Bohemia, manv others followed them. 
It must be remembered that the Czechs were 
known as one of the oldest nations of Europe 
centuries ago, at a time when there was no 
Germany in the modern sense of the word, but 
only a collection of sma!l principalities, jealously 
watching over their sovereign rights within 
their narrow borders, but with no idea of 
German unity. Thus the foreigners who settled 
in Bohemia were not “ Sudeten ” Germans, but 
emigrants from Saxony or Bavaria, moving 
into what they regarded as their “ new world.” 


Movement of the Hussites 


qt cannot be denied that the immigration into 

Bohemia from different parts of Germany 
proved advantageous for the Czech homeland. 
Apart from those settlers who were employed 
in mining and forestry, many highly educated 
people found their way into this new land of 
promise, and especially after the Hussite wars. 
In the early part of the 15th century, in 1414, 
the famous religious reformer John Huss, a 
disciple of John Wycliffe, hecame a martyr to 
his faith. The Empcror Sigismund had invited 
Huss to the Council of Constance and pfomised 


PICTURESQUE PRAGUE, CAPITAL OF THE ‘RUMP’ 
A city of one million inhabitants, Prague stands on the Moldau, a tributary of the Elbe. The upper photograph shows 
the famous Carlsbruecke (Charles’s Bridge), with its many statues. Beyond is the ‘‘ Burg’’ of Prague, the hill on which 
stands the imposing building (formerly an Imperial palace) which contains the government offices and the President’s 
residence ; also to he en is the Cathedral of St. Vitus, dominating the city from a great height. The lower picture shows 
modern Prague—an up-to-date, go-ahead city—with some of its many bridges. 
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THE ‘TRAFALGAR SQUARE’ OF PRAGUE 


The main business, entertainment, and shooping centre of Prague is Wenceslaus Place (seen above), dominated by the statue 


of St. Wenceslaus himself. 


The national hero and patron saint of Bohemia, he lived in the roth century, and is the subject 


of our English carol ‘‘ Good King Wenceslas.’’ 


him a safe-conduct. But when the great 
reformer, trusting the Emperor’s pledged word, 
attended the Council, Sigismund broke his 
solemn promise and allowed Huss to be burnt 
at the stake. The Hussite wars that followed 
proved very detrimental also to the Germans 
living in Bohemia, most of whom were driven 
out by way of reprisals against the murder of 
Huss. But after the war many of the expelled 
families went back, aud stili larger communities 
of German immigrants were established in the 
Sudeten district. It was then, too, that German 
scientists and artists found their way into 
Bohemia, and at the end of the 15th and in the 
beginning of the 16th century German influence 
became predominant in certain parts of the 
country. But the immigrants were scattered 
over the whole of Bohemia, and even if there 
are islands of language or “race” to be found 
all over the country, there never was a district 
which could be called Sudeten Germany. 


[Be predominance of German influence 

increased in some parts when the House of 
Hapsburg definitely came into power after the 
death, in 1526, of the last king of the Jagellon 
dynasty. The Hapsburgs, being foreigners 
themselves in the kingdom of Bohemia, were 
anxious to establish and secure their rule, and 
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this end they tried to attain by giving still 
greater power to the German element and 
abolishing the rights that had previously been 
granted to the Czech people. As soon as 
Bohemia had been declared “‘ Hapsburg German 
Hereditary Land,” the Emperor, in his capacity 
as king Ferdinand I, gave a solemn promise to 
govern Bohemia as an autonomous state, united 
with Austria and Hungary by personal union. 


BU: in actual fact, this autonomy was 

never respected, and it was the Hapsburg 
Iimperor’s swarm of German-born employees 
and functionaries who established their domin- 
ant. position, even where the majority of the 
inhabitants were in opposition to the foreign 
rulers. Deliberatcly and systematically this 
German predominance was reinforced by sup- 
pressing Czech influence and by promoting the 
immigration of still more German families. 
A host of privileges were granted to the 
foreigners, who were urgently needed for in- 
stilling into the country their spirit of loyalty 
towards the familv of Hapsburg. Though at 
the beginning of this penetration the official 
language, most naturally, had been Czech and 
nothing else, the German settlers soon obtained 
the privilege of being allowed to use their own 
language even for official purposes. And the 


Germanization of the country made such rapid 
progress that, shortly before the Thirty Years’ 
War, the Parliament felt compelled, as an act of 
se.f-defence, to pass a law for the protection of 
their own language in their country ! 


In the Thirty Years’ War 


Bu: in spite of this official favouritism, the 

population of Czechs and Slovaks did not 
give in. When, in 1617, the Emperor Matthias 
ordered scores of Bohemian Protestants to be 
thrown into prison for no other reason than their 
religious faith, and when at the same time two 
Protestant churches were burnt down simply 
because the Emperor did not like what he called 
the Bohemian “ heretics,’ the Bohemian 
nobility revolted against a tyranny which was 
becoming more and more intolerable. They threw 
the Emperor’s delegates out of the windows 
of the Hradcany palace, and the “ Defenestra- 
tion of Prague”’ was the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It is difficult to describe 
the sufferings of the native population during 
the years following the declaration of war. The 
Emperor announced that he wanted to get rid 
of the “‘ heretics,’’ and he did his best to exter- 
minate them. Before the beginning of hostilities 
there was a population of eight millions. After 
the war only one tenth of this survived, the rest 
having been slaughtered or expelled. And in 
order to subdue these last survivors now and for 


GERMAN AND CZECH OF SUDETENLAND 


Pictures like the lower one in this page appeared all over Germany as part of the 


propaganda campaign against the Czechs. 


It shows a poor widow of Lauterbach, in 

the Sudetenland, and her son, whose sole source of income was one cow ; they were 

held up as an example of ‘‘ how Sudeten Germans are impoverished by the Czechs,’’ 
The upper photo shows a typical Czech of the same district. 


all time, their language was forbidden, their 
religion proscribed, their Bibles burnt. That 
was how the ruling class of Germans treated 
the Czechs in their own country some three 


FSS taite ton aeeemmenermommerernemtentontaneanaanannen 


hundred years ago. After 
the Thirty Years’ War 
had put an end to the 
existence of the Czechs and 
Slovaks as a nation, the 
World War finally gave them 
their chance, after three long 
centuries, of again becoming 
a nation and a state of their 
own. 

The war of 1914-1918 pre- 
sented to the Czech and 
Slovak population a terrible 
dilemma. They were called 
upon to defend their German 
oppressors against the West- 
ern democracies, but their 
sympathies were, most natu- 
rally, on the side of their 
alleged “enemy.” ‘Those 
Central Kuropean auto: ra ‘ies 
whom they were ordered to 
fight for; had been their 
declared enemies through 
many generations of oppres- 
sion. They had_ reduce:l 
them to subordination by one 
promise after another, but 
not one of these promises had 


ever been kept. No rights had been restored 
to the suppressed nation. Now the moment 
had come when, probably, it would be possible 
to regain what their ancestors had lost. To offer 
passive resistance was not sufficient if they 
wanted to free themselves from the yoke of 
their oppressors. From the early days of the 
Great War the leaders realized that they would 
have to fight for their ideals themselves, instead 
of waiting for other victorious powers to liberate 
them. But fighting for their ideals meant war 
against Austria and Germany—a kind of civil 
war. Many thousands of Czech and Slovak 
soldiers had been mobilized in the Austro- 
Hungarian army, and when whole detachments 
went over to the Allied fronts, they faced the 
terrible possibility of meeting their own 
brethren or fathers or sons in the trenches 
opposite, of Czechs shooting Czechs, and 
Slovaks shooting Slovaks. But no choice was 
left if the country was to be liberated. It was 
only by the Czechoslovak legions that Professor 
Masaryk’s vision of his country’s freedom could 
be realized. Their adventurous struggles in 
France, Russia, and elsewhere is one of the 
most colourful epics of our time. Thus all 
efforts were concentrated on this single military 
and political aim. The first detachments were 
increased to legions, the legions to armies. 
And whenever the soldiers learnt that some of 
their own compatriots were entrenched on the 
other side, they went over at night time to 
call their countrymen to fight side by side with 
them for their common ideal. This nightly 
“recruiting campaign” always met with 
success. One man brought his father back 
from the trench opposite, another his brother. 
They had been fortunate in avoiding the civil 
war, or, still worse, a murderous battle between 
members of the same family. 


Creating the New State 


WHEN the Czechoslovak legions had contri- 

buted their part to the victory of the 
Allied powers, they found for the first time after 
three centuries of disappoint ment and disillusion, 
that promises made to them were actually 
being kept. Their State, which had been prom- 
ised to them by the Governments of Britain and 
France, became a reality, but the makers of the 
new State built Czechoslovakia on a_ basis 
which, from the very beginning, contributed to 
weaken their own work. Instead of confining 
themselves to strong national lines by creating 
national! boundaries for the new Czechoslovakia, 
they incorporated into the State other minorities 
whose presence was bound to give rise to inter- 
minable dissensions. Some of these were de- 
liberately separated from their compatriots on 
the other side of the frontier, e.g., the Hungarian, 
the Polish, and the Rumanian minorities, while, 
in the case of the Sudeten Germans, the natural 


geographical frontier and the course of historical 
development were of decisive influence. But, 
in any case, the fact that, besides the Czechs and 
Slovaks, it included millions of other national- 
ities, which, together, formed one-third of the 
whole population, was a source of weakness 
for the young State. 


Rivalry of Czechs and Germans 


ig was quite clear that this unfortunate pro- 
portion of 2: 1 was bound to lead to diffi- 
culties, unless there was goodwill on both 
sides. But this goodwill never made itself 
conspicuous. The Czechs were not generous 
enough to forget what they had _ suffered 
during the 300 years of their own suppression. 
And the Germans found it rather difficult to 
accustom themselves to the fact that they had 
ceased to be the ruling class and must content 
themselves with the role, common to all other 
minorities, of being governed by the ruling 
majority. ‘They were certainly enjoying a con- 
siderable number of liberties guaranteed by the 
constitution of the young and modern republic, 
many of which they would look for in vain when 
incorporated in the Third Reich. But they had 
missed all the privileges which, under the 
Hapsburgs, had given them predominance. 
Another fact which contributed towards 
Czechoslovakia becoming a political failure, 
or which, at least, caused embarrassment, 
was that the Government repeated some of 
the same mistakes which had made their 
imperial predecessors so unpopular: they gave 
promises, but did not keep them. When 
Czechoslovakia was founded, it was intended 
that she should be a kind of Eastern Switzerland, 
with self-determination and __ self-adminis- 
tration. It was not sufficient to grant to all 
inhabitants equal rights, as long as the most 
essential right of self-determination and 
autonomy was withheld. Several of the 
minorities submitted their grievances to the 
League of Nations, but the results of these 
complaints were, as a rule, unsatisfying. And 
it cannot be denied that the League was either 
unable or unwilling to fulfil what her friends 
among the minorities in Czechoslovakia had 
expected. 


Question of Minority Rights 


"THE plebiscites provided for in the peace 

treaties were never arranged, and the 
minority rights, e.g. the use of the national 
language, were on several occasions neglected. 
But—and this must be made clear— this 
neglect of minority rights was certainly much 
less evident in the case of the Sudeten Germans, 
who had full representation in parliament 
and local government, possessed hundreds of 
schools of their own, though many of them 
reduced in importance, a large number of 


TOWN AND COUNTRY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The upper photograph shows a peak in the Riesengebirge (Giant Mountains), which formed part of Czechoslovakia’s 
mountain barrier against Germany ; the larger part of this range, together with the Czech fortifications erected in it, 
were acquired by Germany under the Munich Agreement. Below is shown part of the model town built by Thomas Bata, 


of shoe fame, for his employees at Zlin. This is a world-famous example of the housing, clothing, feeding and education 
of a factory’s workers by a benevolent employer. 
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Germany. 


newspapers, enjoyed divine worship in their 
own language, etc. Their principal grievance 
was that they were not, or at least very seldom, 
appointed to the superior posts in public services, 
these services being usually reserved for Czech 
officials. In this connexion it must not be 
forgotten that the Prague Government made 
repeated requests to the Germans in their 
country to show and to profess that spirit of 
loyalty which is regarded as a _ preliminary 
condition for taking over a responsible position, 
and that the circles round Herr Henlein did 
not assume those responsibilities nor declare 
their willingness to profess absolute loyalty 
to the republic. Thus it was inevitable that 
Czech and German should remain at cross- 
purposes instead of finding a basis for working 
together. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why 
this political creation, planned by Professor 


A BRIDGE WITH A PURPOSE 
This new bridge at Elbogen, in the Sudeten area, is said to have been built by the Czech 
government, when danger began to threaten, to replace an old suspension bridge, so 
that heavy equipment could cross the river in safety in the event of an invasion by 
The old castle of Elbogen overlooks the bridge. 
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Masaryk and _ President 
Benes and breught into being 
by the common efforts of 
far-sighted politicians and 
gallant officers such as 
generals Stefanik, Gajda and 
Sirovy (who became in 
1938 Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia), should have 
been doomed to failure. The 
explanation is, most pro- 
bably, that the ideals those 
patriots had fought for were 
partiy forgotten and partly 
neglected when those same 
ideals had to become realities 
in the newly-born State. 
And if we try to find out 
why this democracy did not 
adhere to all her democratic 
principles, originally pro- 
fessed, we shall, probably, 
have to restrict ourselves to 
simply recognizing the facts, 
without being able to find an 
explanation. 


Y the Munich Agreement 
of September 29 yet 
another chapter in the long 
history of the Czech peoples’ 
struggle for independence 
was closed. The age-old 
frontiers of Bohemia lost, 
together with much of the 
raw materials and indus- 
tries which were considered 
essential for the economic life 
of the state, the Czechs 
have before them another 
and what may prove an 
even more difficult phase of their history. 
The question before Munich was whether they 
could reconcile their minorities to the Prague 
government without endangering the _  sov- 
ereignty of the State. The question is now 
whether, with the large influx of refugees from 
the Sudeten districts, they can remain an 
independent economic state at all. Given peace 
and initial help from the great Powers there is 
every reason to anticipate that the Czechs, 
with their traditional hardiness, will be able to 
pull through once again. But whether they 
will be able to avoid their coming into the fold 
of the economic sphere of the Third Reich is 
another question. For, cut off from direct 
communication with the Western powers since 
Austria was engulfed by Germany, and with a 
good deal of their industry now on German soil, 
the hardworking and efficient Czech nation must 
needs find a new orientation. 


THE MENACE TO PEACE. 2 


HITLER’S RISE to POWER 


Re we print the first of a series of chapters devoted to one of the most 
astonishing happenings of our time—the mastering of a great people, 
numbering now nearly 80 millions, by a new gospel conceived and 


elaborated by a single man. 


And a man, moreover, of no educational 


or social advantages, a one-time house-painter with a few strange, 
originally much-derided, notions about the forces that rule the world. 
Amazing indeed is his achievement—the bringing back of Germany from 
a state of social feebleness and her raising to a pinnacle of military might. 


OR a series of hectic days one man, Adolf 
Hitler, held the fate of the world in his 
hands. His career is one of the most 

striking anachronisms of modern times. 

Coming after Lenin and Mussolini, he ranks 
third in time in the list of dictators who erected 
their power on a world in ruins at the end of the 
Great War. He had neither birth, education, a 
commission nor material means to aid him in 
his rise to a power which any absolute monarch 
of yore might envy him. He who rules with 
undisputed sway over the German people was 
not even a German by nationality ; he was born 
an Austrian, and only a year before he was made 
Chancellor of the. Reich he became a German 
citizen by altering the German constitution 
in Brunswick, one of her minor states, where his 
party had gained a temporary foothold in the 
Government. 

In a later page will be found an account of 
Hitler the man, of his personality and his 
attitude towards life and his fellows. Here we 
need give no more than the briefest outline of 
his early years in so far as this is essential to 
an understanding of his party’s development. 


Hitler before Hitlerism 
ITLER was born in 1889 in Braunau, a 
little town on the Inn, just over the 
border from Bavaria, where his father was 
a minor customs official, At an early age 
he was apprenticed to a house-painter and 
paper-hanger, and as such wandered as far as 
Vienna, often unemployed and hungry but, as 
he states in his own biography, mmpregnated 
even then with a fierce political longing for a 
Greater Germany that would include his 
fatherland proper. 

The War surprised him in Munich, and he 
volunteered in a Bavarian regiment, but never 
rose above the rank of lance-corporal, doing his 
duty as regimental staff orderly without becom- 
ing conspicuous. He was still inconspicuous 
when he joined a group of half-a-dozen men 
during and after the German revolution. They 
called themselves the Deutsche Arbeiter-Parter 
(German Worker’s Party) which held its meet- 
inzs in the back room of a Munich tavern. 
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A gift of speech, a more fiery temperament 
than that of the usual sedate, taciturn ‘‘ Muen- 
chener,”’ soon gave him a leading role in that 
small circle which was slowly increasing in 
numbers, thanks to the stream of discontented 
who were hypnotized into dreams of a re- 
habilitated Greater Germany, one that would 
take her revenge for the “ shame of Versailles ”’ 
and annihilate the Jews, Socialists, Communists 
and so forth who, so it was alleged, were responsi- 
ble for the breakdown. Thus they hoped once 
more to obtain security—and jobs. But Hitler’s 
natural gift as a speaker, his fanatical, trance- 
like way of repeating the same sonorous sen- 
tences again and again, would have failed to 
attract the masses ; his party would have been 
condemned to the fate of other small factions 
in the complex German party life that arose, 
thanks to what its critics regarded as the absolute 
mania of the Weimar Constitution for letting 
everyone have a say. 


Sources of Nazi Theory 
PROM this the party was saved by a few in- 
telligent men who thought they had found 
in Hitler an instrument upon which they could 
play. One of these was Dietrich Eckart, a poet 
and playwright who had specialized in the pre- 
historic German epic which he handled in the 
Wagnerian style. Another was General Luden- 
dorff, the frustrated hero of the World War ; 
he had collapsed from over-strain before the end 
of the War, and had never quite recovered, 
though his strategic insight remained. It is 
their conception of history, their philosophy, 
rather than his own, that lies at the back of 
Hitler’s theory. Dietrich Eckart, his mentor, 
saw a huge offset to all his previous failures as 
a playwright, which he, wrongly, attributed to 
the bias of Jewish critics ; and Ludendorff, a firm 
believer in the Dolchstoss-Legende—the stab in 
the back which had brought Germany to her 
knees—saw the hand of international Jewry, of 
freemasonry and popery in every misfortune 
of his country. 
Be that as it may, Hitler saw the Jews as the 
dominant forre in France: he was convinced 
that it was through their power that France 


herself could dominate, and this conviction 
supplied the necessary direction to his virulent 
attacks. Because of it the destitute of all 
classes readily understood and accepted his 
slogans. The obvious contrast—which pro- 
vided him with a positive aim—was deification 
of the race. 

In this idea he saw his chance to include 
his own country, Austria, and other German- 
speaking parts of Europe into his dream picture 
of a reconstituted Reich. At the same time it 
provided him with a title under which he, 
technically a foreigner, and other Germans of 
foreign nationality, could make a claim for the 
leadership. Eckart and others—notably a 
Russian refugee of German extraction, the 
architect Alfred Rosenberg—taught Hitler how 
to speak before larger crowds, how to refute 
opponents, how to exploit to the full his natural 
gift of demagogy. He attracted more and more 
adherents, for the people had not yet been 
trained in democracy ; their first experiment in 
popular government was being made under the 
most humiliating, the most impossible condi- 
tions. They were being subjected to dreadful 
pressure, both economic and political; they 
were in the stranglehold of inflation which 
impoverished the country further from day to 
day ; they were enduring the foreign occupation 
of the Rhineland ; and international military 
commissions were inquiring and interfering 
everywhere. 


Demagogy as a Fine Art 
M OREOVER, Hitler possessed a. quality that 


was new to them. In Germany, as in 
Britain, it had always been considered “ bad 
form” for an orator or a politician to shout, 
gesticulate, and use crude phraseology. Here, 
for once, they heard language from the rostrum 
which they themselves used only amongst their 
own set and when roused to fury. They saw a 
man with fanatical eyes, surmounted by an un- 
ruly mop of hair, who shouted violent sentences, 
who condemned their rulers and other sections of 
the population with whom they hardly ever came 
into contact. His oratory was Latin rather 
than Teutonic, a dramatic display which may 
at first have compensated them for evenings 
at the theatre which they could no longer afford. 
The authorities took little heed. There were 
dozens of political mountebanks everywhere 
trying to create a platform for their own careers. 
As a general rule the groups created by them 
disappeared after a short while—though to- 
wards the end of the German Republic there 


were no lessthan thirty-eight parties standing. 


for election. This particular group had no 
money, no backing other than that of a few 
enthusiasts who raised funds as best they could ; 
it was confined to a small area around Munich, 


and had one or two other local groups in places 
where Hitler’s disciples had succeeded by 
similar methods. 

Not until November 8, 1923, when inflation 
had ravaged the country and millions of small 
investors, retired officiais, handicraft workers 
and shopkeepers, unable to speculate on the 
currency, had been completely ruined, was any 
notice taken of Hitler by people in general. 
That was the evening of the Buergerbraeu Putsch, 
when Hitler, backed up by General Ludendorff, 
Dr. von Kahr, the State Commissioner for 
Bavaria, and General von Lossow, commander 
of the Bavarian Garrison—the two latter being 
induced to co-operate by a subterfuge—suddenly 
announced that he was going to free the 
Bavarian Government from the yoke of Berlin 
and march on the capita! of the Reich in order 
to rule there with his confederates. 


The Munich ‘ Putsch’ 


HIS occurred at one of the most critical 
periods of Dr. Stresemann’s Chancellorship, 
but a few telephone calls and a few political 
measures sufficed to suppress the Putsch and tear 
the confederates asunder. The following day, 
when Hitler and Ludendorff marched into the 
streets to seize power, the troops bade them halt 
and fired when they disobeyed, so that sixteen of 
Hitler’s original comrades were slain. Hitler 
escaped, however, and was later condemned by 
a political tribunal] to five years imprisonment in 
the fortress of Landsberg am Lech. He was 
amnestied after serving eight months of his 
sentence, but he was in prison long enough to 
write Mein Kampf, the book which he has since 
imposed in millions of copies upon the German 
people as their new Bible. 

But before that hitch in Hitler’s career and 
the march of National-Socialism the movement 
had taken a particular and definite form. It 
was not a political party in the meaning of 
democracy of both the German and the Western 
type. It was a disciplined body of men who 
voluntarily placed themselves at the beck and 
call of their leader. It was formed on military 
lines. Roehm, who created it, was one of 
Hitler’s earliest comrades. Like his more 
fortunate helpmate, Goering, he was an army 
officer who had been dismissed after the War 
with the rank of captain. But whereas Goering, 
a distinguished airman with the German V.C., 
the Pour le Meérite, could lay claim to import- 
ance at first merely on the strength of his 
decorative effect, Captain Roehm from the 
very start of the movement proved himself 
invaluable. He formed that body of apostles 
of National-Socialism who were willing to 
preach its gospel with cudgel, chair-leg, and if 
need be, knife and pistol. He called them S.A. 
—sturm-abteilungen, Storm Troopers—and 8.8. 
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The fact that the formation of Hitler’s ‘‘ army 
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NAZIS IN UNIFORM — BANNED YET ON PARADE 


Associated Press 


was illegal did not deter his ardent followers from frequently massing to 
carry out military exercises with the greatest enthusiasm. These functions were held in secret. 


In this photograph, taken 


in 1930 at a pseudo-military display outside Berlin, some of Hitler's men are shown with arms upraised as they vow 


allegiance to the leader. 


While most of them are in the Nazi brown-shirt uniform, others, for safety’s sake, wear the 


swastika armlet only. 


Schutz-staffeln, bodyguards—and gave them a 
uniform of their own; cheap and primitive at 
first: brownish shirt, brown breeches, high 
boots, and a peaked cap for the 8.A., and the 
same equipment in black, but with a cap like 
that worn by the German Army, for the SS. 
He gave them ranks, stripes and stars like those 
of the military—but more of them so as to 
facilitate promotion. He gave them banners 
with the swastika, which was claimed as an 
ancient Teutonic symbol regardless of the fact 
that it is found on old synagogues and 
Buddhist temples. He formed bands. Most 
of his men were recruited from the ranks of the 
unemployed or from the youth that could find 
no career in mutilated, impoverished, post-War 
Germany. He subjected them to strict dis- 
cipline and strenuous exercise, thus welding 
them into a strong force. In short, he gave 
them a purpose in life. 

It will thus be clear that he and _ his 
collaborators were clever psychologists. They 
exploited that specific German love of uniforms, 
of marching in step, of gaining advancement 
through obedience in order later to command. 
He relieved the psychological pressure from 
which men had been suffering through their 
consciousness of their shabby dress and the 
almlessness of their existence. For was not 
every man as good as his neighbour as soon as 
he wore the same uniform and marched in step 
with him ? Was not promotion in the ranks of 
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this particular army reckoned success even when 
it brought no payment, or at best one so small as 
hardly to count? Could not a boy who 
looked smarter in breeches and boots and who 
shortly began to wear a sword—though it was 
officially called a knife—win admiration from 
his girl when he had gained the stripes or the 
stars of a ‘“‘ troop leader’”’ with a dozen men 
under him, or a “‘ storm leader’’ with a hundred ? 
These little distinctions, combined with clever 
propaganda, supplemented by a number of 
popular slogans and an aggressiveness of spirit 
directed against ‘‘ the Jews and traitors in the 
Government,’ made a strong appeal to many, 
and some of the pseudo-soldiers soon gave a 
good account of themselves as soap-box orators. 


‘Old Guard’ of Nazism 


MAaX* dropped away, but an “ old guard ” 

remained faithful until the triumph, and 
their devotion was rewarded by high office in 
the Nazi regime. In addition to Goering and 
Roehm there were Streicher, Jew baiter No. 1, 
later Gauleiter (governor) of Franconia; Dr. 
Goebbels, later Minister of Propaganda ; Frick, 
later Minister of the Interior; Dr. Ley, later 
leader of the “ Labour Front”; Rosenberg, 
later leader of the Union for German Culture, 
and a number of men who have since dis- 
appeared. It was these who formed Hitler’s 
early court. They were mostly men of lowly 
origin or with some unfortunate blot upon their 
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HORST WESSEL’S MONUMENT 
Among the Nazis, Horst Wessel ranks as a great hero who 
did not merely write the words of the song that bears his 
name but fought and died for their cause ; actually, however, 
he was killed in the most unsavoury circumstances. In 
Munich the statue of “ Young Siegfried,’’ shown above, 

was erected to Wessel’s memory. 

previous careers. With Roehm it was his 
immorality, with Streicher it was a private 
life whose “abomination” led to a minor 
revolt in the party in 1932; earlier it had 
deprived him of his previous office of primary 
school teacher. Dr. Rust, who later became 
Minister of Public Instruction, had lost his post 
as a high school teacher because of nervous 
debility. Darré, later Minister of Agriculture, 
was dismissed from his post as assistant to a 
famous agricultural scientist with a most 
unpleasant record, and so forth. It is not 
realized today that Hitler himself confessed 
at that time to no other ambition than to play 
the role of drummer to the movement, and that 
it was years before his autocratic rule was 
stabilized. 

In those days his hypnotized followers did not 
notice that his gospel contained a great many 
inconsistencies even after its appearance in 
print in 1924. He opposed a “ heroic attitude” 
to that of the shopkeeper, while appealing to 


the latter with the promise that he would rid 
him of the “ Jewish’ department and chain 
stores which cut his prices. Hitler styled his 
movement “ Socialist,’? and used as his colours 
the red flag of Socialism—adorned, however, 
with the swastika. He opposed Capitalism 
which, according to his simplified code, was 
Jewish all over the earth. At the same time 
he promised that self-same Capitalism that 
he would rid it of Bolshevism. Together 
with the Jewish faith he condemned a 
Christianity of Semitic origin, opposing to it a 
Nordic, Aryan myth ; and yet he promised, in 
face of Russia’s “Godless” propaganda, to 
protect the priest at the altar. He attacked 
parliament and parliamentarism with spite and 
hate, and promised to replace it with a 
dictatorship of the people—personified, of 
course, by himself; at the same time he 
encouraged his followers to fight elections and 
win seats in both the Reichstag and the 
provincial parliaments. In this field, however, 
his party was never very successful until 
November 1931, when the number of his 
deputies suddenly jumped from thirteen to one 
hundred and seven and the National Socialists 
thereby became the second strongest group in 
Parliament. This was largely at the expense 
of the National Party, the former Conservatives. 
It may have been an almost superhuman 
cleverness, or merely the absence of logic of a 
self-hypnotized mystic, but somehow he knew 
how to promise everything to everybody and 
yet convince everyone that precisely his 
innermost longing was the aim towards which 
National Socialism was striving. 


Recruits from the Junkers 


VEN those who were reluctant to accept this 
policy and saw its manifold inconsistencies 

were presently wondering whether this growing, 
active body of National Socialism could not 
perhaps be turned to their own particular 
purposes. The Junkers, the former ruling 
class of Prussian Germany, who had seen their 
powers dwindling under the Republic and 
hoped for a restoration of the monarchy, 
noted only the “ national’ in the “ National 
Socialist Workers’ Party.” The industrialists, 
who were being forced to abandon the 
patriarchal system of earlier days for a system 
of State-regulated contracts and arbitration, 
in which their workmen were on a footing of 
equality in negotiation and Trade Unions were 
powerful bodies, hoped with Hitler’s aid to 
abolish the unions, the workers’ right to strike, 
and Government arbitration. And while the 
Jewish element—which had, indeed, become 
more influential under the Republic than it 
had ever been under the Monarchy (under 
which Jews could not hold high government 
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BROWNSHIRT DEMONSTRATION IN DEFIANCE OF THE LAW 
Before their advent to power, in some centres where their numbers were strong the Nazis openly paraded in the streets in 
complete disregard of the law which was supposed to forbid such activities. Here a column of Brownshirts is seen marching 
with band and banners through Neubrandenburg, watched by crowds of townsfolk, in October 1930. The old national 
flags and bunting were displayed to mark their visit and as a sign that there were Nationalist sympathizers in the town. 
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office or pursue military careers)— 
felt some foreboding at the ruthless, 
if unfounded attacks of Hitlerism, 
they nevertheless consoled them- 
selves with the knowledge that party 
programmes very seldom survive the 
responsibility that accompanies the 
holding of office. 

After 1924, when Hitler and his 
co-prisoners were released as a batch 
of unimportant idealists who had 
been misled by their fanaticism and 
could not be considered dangerous 
to the State, the history of National 
Socialism resolves itself into an 
endless series of conflicts with the 
authorities of the Republic and with 
rival bodies, for the Communists too 
were already, though more clan- 
destinely, engaged in forming an 
organization of Red Guards, and the 
democratic parties soon followed suit 
so as to protect their own meetings 
from these extremist peace-breakers. 
All over the country these party : —e _ 
struggles sometimes took the form ~~ 
of serious hold-ups and battles, and 


the resultant shootings took 
their toll of human life. Time 
after time the authorities in- 
tervened, but complete sup- 
pression of these illegal 
activities was not possible. 
There were temporary suspen- 
sions of organizations, prohi- 
bitions of uniforms, knives, 
and so on, but in April 1925 
Iield- Marshal Hindenburg 
had been elected President, 
and with the old soldier in the 
saddle it was impossible to 
take drastic, really effective 
action against the pseudo- 
military bodies, for Hinden- 
burg was Honorary President 
of the ‘“‘Steel Helmets,’ the 
cx-servicemen’s organization 
—an originally non-political 
body which had become in a 
way the uniformed bodyguard 
of the National, the Conserva- 
tive, Party. TheSteel Helmets, 
the National Socialists, the 
| | as caelneanear iragroaracen Communists, and the Socialist- 
DER FUEHRER: IN MUFTI AND IN UNIFORM Demet teeUauiOlG Eestuite: 
The upper photograph shows Herr Hitler addressing a mass meeting of Berlin students banner’ were all important 
in 1930. Atthat time it was still deemed politic for Leader and led to appear in mufti factors in the turbulent 
or at most white shirts. Two months later Hitler visited Brunswick, where his party political life of the day. When 
had triumphed, and in the lower photograph he is shown with Dr. Franzen, who as a the Covernment demanded 


State Minister secured German naturalization for the former Austrian by appointing ‘ : 
him Councillor to the Brunswick Legation in Berlin. the dissolution of the 
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Nazi Party (together with the other pseudo- 
military organizations), for the sake of justice 
the President, loyal to his old comrades in 
arms, would point to their previously impartial 
character and stand for their exclusion from the 
measure, with the result that the proposal to ban 
the other bodies of a similar character had to be 
dropped. 

Besides creating a condition of internal tension, 
this state of affairs led to many international 
difficulties, for the Western Powers treated the 
uniformed bodies as potential soldiers being 
trained in preparation for an increase in 
Germany’s armed forces; furthermore, they 
objected to the fierce attacks made upon them 
in the denunciations of the extremist bodies. 

The social unrest and civil conflict were grist 
to Hitler’s mill, for they enabled him to display 
his followers as a political body trying to rebuild 
and reconstruct a strong, united Germany, its 
spirit cleansed of the “ treachery ” of Jewry, of 
international influences, and of that moral 
submissiveness so repellent to them. He 
stressed the national note more and more in 
his pronunciamentos, and thereby won over 
that section of the 
better classes which 
had suffered most 
from the disastrous 
state into which the 
losing of the War 
had drivenGermany, 
and from the “ dia- 
bolic machinations ”’ 
abroad which, so it 
was urged, prevented 
the country’s re- 
covery. 

Whether he is a 
maniac, a fanatic of 
the same brand as 
the epileptic Maho- 
met, or whether he 
is merely an extreme- 
ly clever salesman 
with psychological 
insight into the mass 
mind and the possi- 
bilities of propa- 
ganda, Hitler has 
certainly never been 
haunted by moral 
scruples. In Mein 
Kampf he advocates 
that policy which has 
justly or unjustly 
been attributed to 
the members of the 
Jesuit Order: that 
the end justifies the 
means. In his own 
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book he expressly declares: “‘ There is always 
a certain element of credibility in the magnitude 
of a lie, because the broad masses of a nation 
are more readily corruptible than consciously 
and deliberately evil, so that, in the primitive 
simplicity of their souls, they fall victims more 
easily to a big lie than to a small one, seeing 
that they themselves sometimes tell small 
lies, but will be too ashamed to tell unduly big 
ones.” 

In the same book he has stated that “ propa- 
ganda can make Hell seem like Heaven, and 
Heaven seem like Hell.” 


The Party’s Growing Roll-call 


N 1923 Hitler started his Putsch with a 
party of 15,000. By 1927 the numbers had 
increased to perhaps 40,000. By the fateful 
September 14, 1930, its numbers had gone up to 
210,000, but it won 6,400,000 votes out of a 
total of about 38 millions cast. This increase in 
adherents was in part due to the years of crisis, 
1929-30, but it was also due to a fatal mistake 
in 1929 made by Dr. Hugenberg, leader of the 
Conservative party—his demand for a plebiscite 
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UNFURLED FLAGS AFTER VICTORY 
After they had won power in the Thuringia government the Nazis held their annual meeting at 
Gera, on September 6, 1931, when this photograph was taken. 
seen Captain Roehm, the leader of the S.A. (Brownshirts), who was later shot by the Leader’s 
orders in the ‘‘ purge’’ of June 30, 1934. 


Immediately behind Hitler is 
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THE NAZI EAGLES SPREAD THEIR WINGS OVER NATIVE SOIL 
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Wide World 


Here we see a parade in 1931 of the Brownshirts, the occasion being marked by the presence of the Fuehrer and the con- 


secration of a number of flags. 


These flags, with swastika emblems and banners, each of which represents a Nazi branch- 


section in a territorial division, form the background. Note that Hitler as well as Mussolini has had recourse to the insignia 
of Roman imperialism. 


against the acceptance of the Young Plan, the 
improved settlement of reparations concluded at 
The Hague in January 1930, in which he 
associated himself with Hitler. As a result the 
National - Socialist Party was _ considered 
“respectable ’’ by his own followers, the 
Junkers, landowners, officers, officials and the 
big industrialists, who had till then regarded it 
as a collection of adventurers, dreamers, down- 
at-heels and unemployed who should not be 
taken too seriously. As a consequence all the 
more radical elements among the German 
Nationals (the former Conservatives), dissatisfied 
as they were already with the unstable conduct 
of affairs, shifted their allegiance to Hitler. 


The Tragedy of Stresemann 


NOTHER important factor which accounts 

for his success (which really dated from this 
moment) was the death of Dr. Stresemann on 
October 3, 1929. For more than six years he 
had been the central figure in German politics— 
to a very considerable extent in European 
politics also. He had the personality of a 
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leader. His own direct following—the Liberal 
Party—was comparatively small, but he was 
openly or tacitly accepted by the large majority 
of the population. He succumbed, a victim to 
the unrelenting efforts he had made in the 
service of the State, of Europe, and of humanity 
in general, and because of the stubborn deter- 
mination with which the Western Powers had 
thus far opposed any real recovery of Germany. 
When he went there was no one left to take up 
his mantle. Many well-meaning elements 
abhorred at heart the brutal methods of Hitler, 
his language of the gutter, his seemingly fan- 
tastic aims, but they joined his ranks in despair, 
with that German preference for discipline and 
subservience under any kind of leadership, 
rather than be forced to take any vital in- 
dividual decision. 

Dr. Heinrich Bruening took the Chancellor- 
ship when shortly afterwards the equally dying 
Socialist Hermann Mueller was overthrown. 
He was a leader of the Catholic Centre 
Party and an intelligent and high-minded man 
of irreproachable character, but circumstances 


were against him. He was doomed to fight a 
losing battle against the World Crisis, which hit 
an already impoverished country harder than 
others, against rapidly increasing unemploy- 
ment, against internal unrest and the troubles 
which arose therefrom. ‘These troubles were, 
moreover, augmented by the unlimited promises 
shouted at the despairing population by the 
extremists on the right and on the left. 

The Government majority had dwindled to 
less than nothing, and a system of unconstitu- 
tional ordinances, with suspension of regular 
parliamentary work, had supplanted the real 
work of democratic machinery. 


Hitler’s Election Campaign 
HELER saw his opportunity. He seized it 
relentlessly, displaying the greatest per- 
sonal energy and courage. In his private aero- 
plane he travelled all over the country, held mass 
meetings at which he displayed his flags and 
uniforms, used loud-speakers, the droning music 
of the brass, and the mass singing of blood- 
curdling party songs to create a state of ecstasy 
among those present in order to get the full 
effect from his tumultuous, momentous 
perorations. 
Here at least was definite proof of what he had 
proclaimed on February 24, 1922: “‘ We do not 


want to go into Parliament. He who steps into 
a morass is sucked under.” Now that the 
machinery of democracy had stopped it was easy 
for Hitler to prove that his party had competed 
in most previous elections only so as to destroy 
that institution, and that his twenty-five points 
(a party programme which had been proposed in 
February 1920 in a very offhand manner and 
had never had much attention paid to it) had 
been consistently pursued. This programme 
contained such demands as “ the unquestioned 
authority of Parliament over the entire Reich ” 
in contrast with the principle of dictatorial 
leadership. The explanation of this is that in 
those early days Herr Hitler’s ambition and the 
blind obedience of his apostles had not yet been 
possible. 

The leadership principle was not established 
until February 1925, when the Party, which had 
fallen away after the unlucky Putsch and during 
the imprisonment of the leaders, was recon- 
structed. Hitler at that time professed his 
belief in a chosen leadership in an article in the 
Voelkischer Beobachter, the Party paper which 
had early been founded by Dietrich Eckart. 
He began to uphold the conviction that the means 
are justified by the end. He wasright. While 
many objections were levelled against the 


FIRST RALLY OF THE HITLER YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Herr Hitler early realized that he must capture the youth of Germany if he wished his party to gain supreme power ; 
indeed, he pinned his faith to the young men and women who, in their lack of experience, were more likely to swallow 


his seemingly outrageous programme than their more conservative elders. 


In this picture, taken on October 2, 1932, are 


seen the Fuehrer, with, on his left, Baldur von Schirach, the Reich Youth Leader ; the third figure to the right from the 
latter is smiling Prince August Wilhelm, the ex-Kaiser’s fourth son. 


a we 


STOOPING TO CONQUER 
Throughout his political career Hitler has relied greatly on 
the support and devotion of the younger generation, and to 
this end he has frequently mingled with young Nazis at 
informal and simple gatherings, of the kind shown above. 


character of the men around him then and now, 
his followers have taken no exception to them. 

Again and again Hitler emphasized that 
‘* service for our cause is the only criterion which 
I apply to the men who are to qualify for leader- 
ship.” Even political murderers were welcome ; 
those who in 1925 had assassinated Dr. Walther 
Rathenau, the Foreign Minister, were claimed 
as disciples of the Nazi creed, and Jate in 1932 
Hitler aroused a storm of indignation by sending 
a telegram to five condemned murderers who had 
killed a workman of opposed political creed in a 
particularly brutal manner. 


War on the Government _ 

Y comrades,” he wired on this occasion, 

“in face of this ghastly and sanguinary 
sentence [they had been condemned to death] I 
feel mvself bound to vou in limitless loyalty. 
I’rom this moment your freedom is a question 
of our honour. To fight against the Govern- 
ment that could allow this is our duty.” Hitler 
has never made a secret of this attitude. Before 
his Putsch he had said more than once that 
heads would rcll in the sand—either their own, 
or others’. This pronouncement he repeated at 
the end of 1930 at a trial of some young army 
officers accused of political agitation for the 
National Socialists in the Reichswehr. Before 
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the supreme court in Leipzig he asserted: 
‘* November 1918 will be avenged, and heads will 
roll.””> However, on the same occasion he 
asserted that he would abide by the constitution 
in the revolutionary struggle, and that he would 
win along constitutional lines. 


Theory of ‘ Blood and Soil’ 

AN OTHER point of Hitler’s programme is the 

theory of “blood and soil,” the slogan for 
which was coined by Darré, the agrarian expert 
in the Party. Darré }ad written a book, “ The 
Peasantry as the Source of the Nordic Race,” in 
which he had outlined the connexion that exists 
between men’s psychological and_ biological 
qualities., His theory, combined with the more 
elaborate teachings of Rosenberg, form the back- 
ground of Hitler’s National Socialist philosophy. 
Upon this basis rests the whole German concep- 
tion of State and Nation. Rosenberg is un- 
doubtedly an intelligent man ; furthermore, he 
has a talent for stating convincingly the most 
improbable ideas. He and Darré had taken 


their creed on the evolution of the races from 
such precursors as Count Gobineau, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, and Vacher de Lapouge. 
According to them there is a Nordic race which 
has spread over practically all the civilized areas 
It is thanks to this race that a 


of the world. 


Central 


BEHOLD THE LEADER! 
The upraised arm, uncovered head and solemn mien of the 
Fuehrer have been witnessed by hundreds of thousands of 
Germans who have watched him at meetings, parades and 
other functions. Here he is seen in characteristic pose at a 
military display in 1933. Behind him stands Captain Roehm. 


Associuled Press 


HOMAGE TO THE FALLEN IN THE NAZI CAUSE 


Clashes between Hitler’s followers and opposing factions were constantly occurring before the Nazi Leader acquired over- 


whelming power, and crushed with ruthless action all who dared to challenge his sway. 


Here is a scene in Berlin when some 


Nazis, who had been killed ina street battle with their deadly enemies, the Communists, were carried to their burial place. 


creative spirit pervades humanity, and every 
really creative individual is only creative because 
of the influence of his Nordic blood. By apply- 
ing this theory everything can be twisted to 
prove the necessary predominance of that 
Nordic race, which is Aryan, Germanic, and 
thereby predestined from immemorial times to 
rule the earth. Jews and other non-Nordic 
peoples have no part in it. If they show 
superiority in any walk of life this is due to one 
of two things: they must either be successful 
at the expense of the rightful masters of the 
earth, or they are deriving their strength from a 
parasitic exploitation of the Nordic “ blood and 
soil.”’ 
The Rise of Jew-baiting 
T may seem difficult to uphold this theory in 
view of the evident achievements of nations 
of non-Nordic blood and of mixed race, but, 
nevertheless, it was proclaimed fanatically. 
Again and again it was dinned into the ears of a 
population which demanded nothing better 
than to be convinced of its own supreme merit. 
The creed took root ever more strongly, and 
soon facilitated the ruthless persecution of the 
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Jews—the most obviously non-Aryan part of 
the population, and a part which was obviously 
thriving and wealthy. The Jews, furthermore, 
had gained a certain influence in public life, 
though by no means the predominating influence 
claimed for them by the Nazi Party. 


Famous Names in German Jewry 


HERE were many Jewish professors, 
among them such world-famous men as 

the Nobel Prize winners Einstein, Haber, and 
Ehrlich. There were a few important Jewish 
bankers and industrialists, but they had con- 
tributed a great deal to rectify the unbalanced 
economic state of Germany. There were many 
Jewish journalists, artists, and musicians who. 
‘“ took the place of Germans,”’ but amongst them 
were such names as Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
and Bruno Walter. Their ancestors had dwelt 
in the country for centuries (Jews settled in the 
Rhineland as early as the 4th century 4.D.), 
and cutting them out from the body of the 
Fatherland was a heavy loss not only for them, 
but for Germany herself. There was the 
question, also, of those powers with whom 


Hitler’s political creed wanted to preserve or 
to create friendly relations. Negroes, of course, 
were exiled from Aryan predominance, but what 
about the Chinese and the Japanese ? What 
about Magyars, Slavs, French, and even 


Italians, that Mediterranean race so near in 
physiognomy and composition to the Jewish, 
yet so close in outlook and political structure 
to Hitler’s imagined “ Third Reich ” ? 


LUDENDORFF, ONE-TIME NAZI 

In his early struggle Hitler received valuable support trom 
General Ludendorff, but, as a result of his conduct during 
the Munich Putsch, relations were broken off. This photo- 
graph shows Ludendorff on his seventieth birthday, an 
occasion marked by his refusal of Hitler’s offer of a Field- 
Marshal’s baton. 


Hitler’s dialectics were equal to this problem, 
however, and he easily prevented his disciples 
from scrutinizing his first principles too carefully. 
The theory was improved and the catchwords 
made more sonorous; and the result was an 
increase in the dynamic power of the movement. 
Once it was set going in a definite direction, and 
against an adversary who neither in numbers nor 
by national backing would be able to withstand 
the onrush, nothing could stop it. 

Many elements combined in that theoretical 
structure which was to carry the Party future. 


There were, first, the racial scientists. There 
was, second, Hitler’s own sentimental attach- 
ment to the “ bardic”’ traits of Germanism, 
Richard Wagner’s bad poetry and sonorous 
music. Then there was the White Russian 
trend of Alfred Rosenberg, for he had been 
brought up in the fold of the Tsarist Empire, 
where a bloodthirsty anti-Semitism, the Black 
Hundred, and the “ Protocols of the Wise Men 
of Zion ”’ had played their role. He obviously 
believed in the authenticity of the latter docu- 
ment, which was really a clever forgery intended 
to frighten the Tsar. He was connected with 
those Russian emigrants who dreamed of re- 
establishing their power, and he accepted their 
contributions to the Voelkischer Beobachter. It 
was Rosenberg who taught Hitler the view that 
Bolshevism is identical with Jewry, regardless 
of the fact that the great Western capitalists 
were also Jews. 


Support of the Army 


HMLER'S original connexion with the 

Reichswehr had held good, more or less, 
through all these years. General von Epp, 
who had, with his Free Corps, rid Bavaria of 
her Socialist-Communist government in 1919, 
had early been brought into touch with Hitler 
by the former Captain Roehm. Several of 
Hitler’s biographers state that from some secret 
funds of the Reichswehr he had obtained the 
money needed to establish the Voelkischer 
Beobachter, and, as the army became more and 
more an autonomous body within the Reich, 
caring only for its professional interests and with 
no great predilection for the republican form of 
government, the Reichswehr found the Nazi 
movement useful if somewhat eccentric. It was 
a reservoir for the clandestine preparation for 
rearmament and for recruiting for the “Schwarze 
Reichswehr.” This secret army had often 
played a part in the early years of unrest that 
followed on the Versailles Treaty and been held 
up against the German statesmen when they 
tried to obtain alleviation of their lot from the 
Entente. 

During his Putsch in 1923 Hitler had 
relied on the backing of at least the Bavarian 
Army Corps commanded by General von Lossow. 
Roehm and Goering had surrounded themselves 
with younger ex-officers who kept contact with 
their former comrades and superiors. The ruth- 
less programme of National Socialism could not 
have been carried through without the toleration 
of the only permanent real power in the State. 
And it was this moral support of the army, to- 
gether with the tactical mistakes made by the 
old National (Conservative) Party, which had 
always been the closest ally and staunchest 
backer of armed force, that secured for Hitler 
his final triumph. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 2 


HOW the SUDETEN PROBLEM AROSE 


I f Czechoslovakia was the storm-centre of the Crisis of 1938, the Sudeten- 
land—the mountain districts surrounding Bohemia inhabited by German- 
speaking peoples—was the arena in which Czech and German fought 
their bitter quarrel. This chapter shows how their age-old rivalry arose 
and developed until it became a menace to the peace of the world. 


HE name “Sudeten Germans,” which be- 
came so suddenly and painfully familiar 
to every newspaper reader in the world 

in 1938, is of quite recent origin—much more 
recent, at any rate, than the problem involved 
in the future. This problem, before Hitler’s 
rise to power, had only once occupied any space 
in the international news, and that was when 
the Germans of Bohemia tried to unite with 
Austria at the end of the Great War. In 
Brockhaus, the largest German encyclopedia, 
we still find the German-speaking population 
of Czechoslovakia described as Deutschboehmen 
(Bohemians of German extraction, or language) 
in the volumes dated 1929 or 1930; the 
Sudetendeutsche make their appearance, appar- 
ently for the first time, in a paragraph dated 
1934. The first organization entrusted with 
the interests of the Sudeten group as such was 
the Hauptstelle fuer deutsche Schutzarbeit (Centre 
for German protective work), connecting in 
1920 several regional organizations of cultural 
or economic character founded between 1884 
and 1894. 
German-speaking Islands 
EFORE the Czechs and Slovaks won back 
their independence and thereby turned the 
tables on their former Austrian rulers, there was, 
indeed, no reason for a special effort to safe- 
guard the Sudeten German interests or to unite 
the groups of German-speaking peoples scat- 
tered along the northern, western and southern 
frontiers of Bohemia. For these German- 
speaking islands within the Czech boundaries 
represented outposts of the ruling people of the 
old Monarchy—indeed, they owed their existence 
and their status to precisely that fact—and it 
was the Slav majority and not the German 
minority which needed protection in pre-War 
days. The Sudetens had settled in the then 
independent and powerful Slav kingdom where 
perhaps some small relics of the Teutonic tribes 
of the Marcomanni and the Quadi from pre- 
migration times fell in with them, when called 
into the country in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
They had mixed with the Czechs and Slovaks, 
but preserved their language and their national 
customs and costumes, their special type of 
village, and a number of crafts which they had 
introduced into the country, such as glass- 
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making, wood-carving, lace-making and em. 
broidery. A second wave of immigration, two 
or three centuries later, was of townsfolk, whose 
proud civic spirit the Bohemian kings wanted 
to use in opposition to their own overbearing 
nobility ; numerous remarkable buildings in a 
style very similar to that of the old German 
cities of Nuremberg, Rothenburg or Augsburg 
remind us of that period. 
Czech-Bohemian Rivalry 

But never, as far as can be ascertained, during 

all those centuries did any serious conflict 
arise between theSlav population and the German 
settlers on the subject of the latters’ interests 
and civic rights. It was only when, early in the 
16th century, the Hapsburgs won the Bohemian 
crown by way of inheritance, and successively 
deprived the Bohemians of their rights and their 
independence, that the struggle of the proud and 
stolid population against their oppressors created 
a gap between them and the German-speaking 
element. When, during the Thirty Years’ War 
from 1618 to 1648, the Czechs of Bohemia, and 
especially their upper and middle classes, were 
destroyed by the armies of Wallenstein, large 
communities of religious dissenters driven out, 
and the country impoverished to an incredible 
degree, the “ loyal’ Germans took over many 
of the positions previously held by Czechs, and 
many noblemen and army officers of German 
descent were enfeoffed with former Czech 
estates. But, on the other hand, this oppression 
welded the poor Czech population together ; 
the absence of class divisions created that in- 
domitable national spirit which made it possible 
for them to outlive another two and a half 
centuries of oppression and to resurrect them- 
selves triumphantly from the Great War, led 
by men of their own race like Masaryk and 
Benes. 

In the meantime the Czechs had contributed 
to the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy an element 
of defence in her struggle ‘against her rising 
northern neighbour, Prussia. In 1866, in Bis- 
marck’s war against the Empire, their offer to 
fortify and hold the passes was haughtily dis- 
missed in Vienna; when the Prussian army 
crossed them, the German Bohemians welcomed 
it with open arms. When subsequently the 
Czechs showed loyalty to the Hapsburg rule, it 


was not because they had forgotten or forgiven 
their oppression, but because they, rightly, 
considered it a lesser evil than domination 
by a Prusso-German Empire. Their Sudeten 
German countrymen, on the other hand, tcok 
to the pan-German creed, which, perhaps, was 
nowhere else so radical and militant as amongst 
them. Ever since the Austro-Prussian war they 
had remained enemies of the Austrian Hapsburg 
State, which they accused of favouring the 
Czechs; the Austro-German Alliance of 1879 
they welcomed as an instrument of German 
expansionist policy, and the German National 
Movement (Deutschnationale Bewegung), which 
began the same year and was led by such 
fanatically pan-Germanist Austrian politicians 
as Schonerer and Wolf, found nowhere more 
enthusiastic supporters than in what is today 
called ‘‘Sudeten Germany.’ This movement, 
besides advocating an Anschluss in those early 
days, soon took on an anti-Semitic and anti- 
Catholic character, despised the Czechs as “a 
race of servants,” and fairly completely repre- 
sented what National Socialism was to be forty 
or fifty years later. 
Nazism’s Rise in Sudetenland 
ig is a little-known fact that it was actually in 
Sudeten Germany that Hitler’s movement 
started. As far back as 1908 a “ German 
Workers’ Party” was formed by the German 
Bohemians—whose race and type are predomi- 
nant in the “ Fuehrer ’’ —and racial hatred 
and violent methods of political propaganda 
were their characteristics as they Jater on 
became those of the Nazi Party in 
Germany. That Party altered its name in 
1917 to Deutsche National - Sozialistische 
Arbetter-Parter (National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party), the very name which Hitler 
later borrowed for his own group; and up to 
1933, when the Prague government dissolved 
the party and its chief deputies, Jung and Krebs, 
fled to Berlin where Hitler made them deputies 
of the Reichstag, there was a close co-operaticn 
between Eger (the Sudeten metropolis) and 
Munich (Hitler’s headquarters). It was this 
nationalist, pan-German, anti-Semitic, anti- 
clerical movement in Austria, not confined to the 
German districts of Bohemia but active in Vienna 
as well, which gave the young wandering house- 
painter Adolf Hitler his first undigested and 
uncritical conceptions on politics as laid down 
in Mein Kampf. It can easily be understood, 
therefore, that, once he had conquered Austria, 
he felt a sentimental as well as a political obli- 
gation to “ free’’ his racial brethren in Czecho- 
slovakia, whose fate and aspirations he saw 
from the angle of Krebs, his adviser and, to 
a large extent, political precursor and model. 
According to this conception, the Czechs, not 
only in the interests of self-preservation and 
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territorial unity but by hereditary opposition 
to everything German, were the adversaries of 
Pan-Germanism, and, as long as such a catch- 
word had any justification, represented Pan- 
Slavism in Central Europe. Therefore, a 
compromise was impossible, even had _ the 
‘““ Sudeten Germans” right from the beginning 
been granted everything they claimed. 


HMLER would have been justified in clamour- 
ing for the right of self-determination for 
the Sudeten Germans had the National Socialist 
Party been their sole representative. But it 
was not. Let us see why. There had been an 
effort at forming a Sudeten state or a number 
of ““ home rule areas ”’ under Vienna in October 
1918, in the days of the dissolution of the 
Hapsburg Empire. A week before three depu- 
ties, two of whom came from the German parts 
of Bohemia, had sounded Berlin as to the help 
to be expected from there. On October 29, 
1918, the district of Deutschbéhmen (German 
Bohemia) and a few days later those of 
‘““Sudetenland,” Boehmerwald and _ South 
German Moravia—roughly corresponding with 
the four zones of occupation in the Munich 
Agreement of September 29, 1938—declared 
themselves autonomous districts of Austria, and 
had been backed by the Vienna Nationai 
Assembly which demanded from President 
Wilson the right to that self-determination. 
Czech-Sudeten negotiations were at first quite 
friendly, and were favoured by Berlin advice 
to the Sudeten representatives to strive for 
provincial autonomy under the Prague govern- 
ment. But they broke down when Czech troops 
were moved into the areas, and disorders in 
the mining districts were quelled by force. 
Antagonism was nourished by the _ in- 
formation from Paris showing that Masaryk 
and Benes had gained the assurance, especially 
from France, of preserving Bohemia’s historical 
mountain frontiers intact. The loyalties of the 
German population, split between pan-German- 
ism dreaming of an Anschluss and “ Old- 
Austrians ” looking towards Vienna—the his- 
torical Hohenzollern-Hapsburg rivalry—both 
suffered severe disillusion, and, on the other 
hand, the chance of sincere collaboration with 
the Czechs and Slovaks seemed lost. 
Strife in the New Republic 
[HESE days of fighting culminated in March 
1919 in riots in many German parts of the 
country, suppressed by Czech military with a 
loss of 56 German lives. On the other hand, 
there was political dissension between the 
Germans of Bohemia. As a result of this con- 
fusion the Sudeten Germans split into at least 
six different parties when finally a definite 
Czechoslovak Republic including them had 
been established and elections for Parliament 


had been announced. Among these parties the 
National Socialists were, at first, but an in- 
significant group. 

As late as 1925 even, when the question of 
co-operation arose afresh and was solved after 
a new election by two Germans becoming 
members of the Cabinet, the National Socialists 
had not more than seven out of the 294 seats 
in the Chamber, and three out of the 146 in 
the Senate, while German Agrarians had 24 
in the Chamber (12 in the Senate), Socialists 17 
in the Chamber (9 in the Senate), and Christian 
Socialists 13 in the Chamber (7 in the Senate). 
These three parties were “activist,” i.e. they 
co-operated with the Czechs and accordingly 
were given seats in the government, at first 2, 
and later 3; while, together with the National 
Socialists, the German Nationalists (with 10 
Deputies and 5 Senators) and a Sudeten-German 
group formed later on obstructed political 
collaboration with Prague. In fact, until 1929 
the National Socialists represented less than 
10 per cent of the Sudetens, and, when their 
party was dissolved by the government in 
1933, it had boasted at the last previous elec- 
tions, in 1929, of only about 124 per cent of 
the German voters. When Conrad Henlein 
re-established the party in 1933 he most 
emphatically denied that he had anything 
whatever to do with the German Nazis, or that 
he was in touch with their leaders, or that he 
was anything but democratic and constitu- 
tional. Still sailing under that flag he won, 
during the next elections in 1935, exactly two- 
thirds of the whole German electorate. 
ig is impossible to say how many of these fol- 

lowers would have decided against him had 
they been able to foresee where Henlein would 
lead them in the following years. A large 
part of the population—the members of the 
previous Christian Party—was fervently re- 
ligious and might have objected to Nazidom on 
the grounds of its anti-religious campaign. 
Others combined with their anti-Czech and pro- 
German feelings democratic convictions which 
had been strengthened by the successful and 
faithful observation of the rules of democracy 
by the Prague government, whatever their 
mistakes in handling the German and other 
minority populations might have been; that 
section, mostly incorporated in the strongest 
German party, the Agrarians, and represented 
in the Cabinet bv the famous scientist, Professor 
Spina, fell for Henlein’s conception of Heimat- 
front (homeland front), which showed his group 
as an independent, regional body embracing all 
those who wanted to fight for their particular 
little country, irrespective of their other 
political allegiances. The Socialists alone re- 


Henlein’s Homeland Front 


mained outside that “‘ front,’ and to the last 
(representing about 20 per cent of the German 
population) strove for co-operation within the 
framework of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The Heimatfront, meanwhile, with the fin- 
ancial and moral support first of the Brown 
House in Munich, and then, as soon as Hitler 
had seized the power in 1933, of the Berlin 
Government, rapidly evolved into an outpost 
of Hitlerism. Propaganda on German lines, 
elaborated and directed from Berlin, swept the 
German areas of Bohemia and Moravia; the 
swastika began to be displayed; rabid anti- 
Semitism reared its head; and Nazi catch- 
words, slogans and songs were heard. The 
uniform of the Brownshirts had been forbidden, 
but substitutes on the same lines as had been 
adopted in Austria made their appearance ; 
the Nazis of Sudetenland chose white stockings 
as their chief distinctive mark. 


Conflict of Loyalties 


"PREY soon began openly to defy the Prague 
ordinances. They became in a very short 
time, perhaps without Henlein, Kundt and 
Frank being fully aware of it, a cog in Hitler’s 
Pan-German machinery that embraced all 
Central and South-eastern Europe. ‘‘ The conflict 
between Czechoslovakia and Germany,”’ writes 
Miss Sheila Grant-Duff, a prominent expert on 
the subject, “has proved once and for all that 
it is not possible for a German to be both a 
Nazi and a loyal citizen of the country to which 
he belongs. The conflict of loyalties imposed 
on Germans by the Nazi creed is only resolved 
when the country of their adoption is subor- 
dinated entirely to Germany. By means of the 
German minorities all over the world, the Nazis 
aim at the creation of a vast German Empire.”’ 
Berlin convinced the Sudeten Germans—as 
by now all Germans of Bohemia, Silesia and 
Moravia were called—that as racial members 
of the great German nation they could no 
longer tolerate treatment by the Czechs as 
second-class citizens, and taught them that the 
very name of “ Czechoslovakia’’ for a state 
containing 34 million Germans was, as Dr. 
Schacht once said, an insult to the German 
race. It would be difficult, however, to sift 
from the racial mixture within the boundaries 
of old Bohemia what is German and what is 
Czech, or Slovak, or what you will. The 
German Agrarians had a leader with the Czech 
name Krepek; the German Socialists, until 
they entered the government, were led by Dr. 
Czech ; the Czech Socialists could boast of a 
Dr. Deutsch... 

Under the forceful Berlin agitation it became 
insignificant whether the comparatively few 
rights and privileges withheld from the Sudeten 
Germans since Versailles were granted or not. 


A recognition of the facts by Prague might, 
in due time, have prevented the tragic develop- 
ment which the conflict took in September 
1938, but the problem as such could not have 
been made to disappear, even by a complete 
acceptance of Henlein’s “ EKight Points” as 
promulgated on April 24 after his visit to Berlin. 


If Equality had been Granted 

[¢ is another question, however, whether a 
different attitude on the part of Prague in 

the early days of the Republic could not have 
created in the German element a feeling of 
loyalty which might have defied the temptation 
to throw in their lot with their great and 
powerful neighbour. When the Republic was 
founded, the German Socialists—more than 
half of the German electorate—were just as 
decidedly nationalist and anti-Czech as the two 
right-wing parties counting together less than 
half their number of voters, and much more so 
than the moderate Catholic and agrarian groups 
embodying the remainder of the population. 
But when the state consolidated itself this 
opposition waned and the two moderate parties 
were brought into the government, and in 1929, 
when the Prague right-wing Cabinet gave way 
to a coalition government with the Socialists, 
the great majority of the Germans had, in fact, 
made their peace with Prague. It would have 
been a sensible and commendable act had the 
government, one quarter of whose members 
represented German citizens of the Republic, 
granted them then and there the full equality. 
These political differences, however, were not 
the only reason for the subsequent aggravation 
of the Sudeten problem. The population of 
the German areas had always been dependent 
for a living on small industries, the products of 
which went all over the Earth; the world 
economic crisis hit these over-industrialized 
parts of an industrial country harder than 
perhaps any other part of the world, and the 
number of unemployed—only 29,000 in 1928— 
rose rapidly until at the height of the Crisis it 
approached one million. The possibilities of 
succour from the government were limited ; 
the dole was a mere pittance insufficient to 
prevent starvation, and blame was directed 
naturally to the more prosperous Czechs. 
‘The Czechs deliberately starve us; they give 
all the public works to Czech areas: they 
favour Czech industries with state contracts in 
order to prevent their own people becoming 
unemployed.” It is easy to imagine how, in 
a poor populJation with an old grudge against 
the ruling powers, such rumours spread and 
found willing listeners. The result was a rapid 
increase in the numbers of National Socialists ; 
Hitler’s increasing following over the border 
and his final success in January 1933 favoured 
that development. But Prague, too, learned 
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from events in Berlin and acted with more 
decision than had been shown by the democratic 
or semi-democratic governments of the Reich, 
and the National Socialist party dissolved itself 
in October 1933. But it rose up at once in 
the form of the ‘“ Sudeten German Homeland 
Front,” founded by the gymnastic teacher 
Conrad Henlein. 

The conflict which for years had seemed 
almost extinct now rapidly came to a climax. 
Abhorring everything despotic or dictatorial 
and deeply convinced of their own democratic 
principles, the Czechs began to see a soldier of 
totalitarian Germany in every Sudeten German ; 
and the National Socialists on both sides of 
the border saw a provocation in the fact that 
Prague became a refuge for many of the 
intellectual or “ racially undesirable ’’ emigrants 
from the Reich. Added to this, economic 
distress continued to bear heavily on the 
German area of Czechoslovakia; propaganda 
of the most ruthless kind was nourished by 
the past masters of that art in Berlin; and 
numerous, if in themselves small, tactical mis- 
takes were made by Prague, especially after 
the Sudeten Germans had, in the elections of 
1935, polled more votes than any other single 
party and commanded 44 seats in the Chamber. 
The conflict was bound to come to a head, 
however small the German grievances might 
appear in comparison with the fate of minorities 
elsewhere. Their only hope, the Sudetens 
believed, was across the frontier. But they 
had to wait until Nazi Germany was prepared 
for all emergencies and had, by the coup of 
March 11, 1938, become master of Austria. 

. Where the Responsibility Lies 
| the light of this chronicle of the Czecho- 

German conflict all subsequent single events 
are seen to be of a mere tactical importance. 
In his final report (see page 93), Lord Runci- 
man, who had been entrusted with. a thankless 
task as unofficial British mediator, stated: 

‘* Responsibility for the final break must, in 
my opinion, rest upon Herr Henlein and Herr 

Frank and upon those of their supporters inside 

and outside the country who were urging 
them to extreme and unconstitutional action. ”’ 

Though that is true of the last stage in the 
conflict, it must in fairness be stated that the 
problem itself is a very old one—in fact, one of 
the everlasting problems of humanity. Minor- 
ities can evidently either be the hammer or 
the anvil—the exploiters of or exploited by the 
majority—but they can never be quite their 
equals. The friction which necessarily arises 
from this state of affairs would, in a sane world, 
be removed by the oi! of peaceful and reasonable 
negotiation. But the world, in this respect, is 
not sane, and might is the only right which it 
recognizes. 


THE MEN OF THE CRISIS. 2 


BENES: His LIFE and WORK 


A 


mong the great figures that moved across the stage during the drama 
of the Crisis of 1938, none evoked so sincere a tribute of widespread 
sympathy and admiration as the President of 


the Republic of 


Czechoslovakia. In word and deed he showed himseif to be indeed a Man. 


N the evening of Wednesday, October 5, 
1938, in a room in the Hradcany, the 
great stone palace which, situated high 

above the river Vitava, dominates the ancient 
city of Prague, a man was sitting in front of 
a microphone broadcasting to the people 
which had elected him its president. Dr. 
Eduard Benes, the second president of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, was bidding farewell 
to the country, having handed in his resignation 
a few hours earlier to General Sirovy, the 
Czechoslovak Premier. He was speaking in 
a carefully controlled voice : 

I myself acted according to what 1 
believed to be my duty, and in the interests 
of our State, the whole nation, and our position 
in Europe. We wanted peace with al! our 
neighbours, but there was a refusal to recognize 
our good will, and in the end everybody turned 
against us. The forces which were opposed 
to our good will were stronger than we. 1 
fee! that it is for the best that the new European 
constellation which is arising should not be 
disturbed by ourselves. I remain a convinced 
democrat, and therefore I think the best 
thing I can do is to leave the field . . . I close 
my words of farewell in the conviction that 
the strength of our nation, its ideals of freedom 
for which it has so often fought in the past, 
and in the name of which it has so often 
been victorious, will yet carry it through to 
happier days. I am not leaving the ship 
in the midst of a storm, but I believe it is a 
political necessity that I should go. 

Another great and momentous crisis had 
come to an end, and a new road in history 
was coming into sight. Hearts were heavy 
among those who believed in democracy and 
in the injustice of Czechoslovakia’s fate, and 
troubled about where this new road would 
lead them. The eclipse of Eduard Benes was 
regarded as an ill augury for the future. The 
great Masaryk, first president of Czechoslovakia, 
once said in conversation, “I can tell you that 
without Benes we should not have had our 
revolution,’’ meaning the Czechs’ revolt against 
the Hapsburgs during the World War of 1914-18, 
out of which sprang the new republic. With the 
disappearance of Benes, it seemed that the 
Czechoslovak state was on the verge of dis- 
appearing with him. Yet at the beginning 
of 1938 Dr. Benes had been among those heads 
of governments to whom Hitler sent greetings. 

Eduard Benes has been called the Socrates 
of Prague, and “a httle David with a sling of 
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reason, standing up against the raging giant 
Goliath.” Here is Mr. Richard Freund writing 
about him in Watch Czechoslovakia. ‘‘ Where 
Masaryk will make a plain statement, Benes 
will develop an argument, suavely leading 
from premise to deduction, from evidence to 
verdict. Once he has started a train of thought, 
there is no holding him until the logical con- 
clusion is reached. A most fascinating per- 
formance to watch. Off come the horn-rimmed 
glasses, drawing in the air the very shape of 
each succeeding argument. ‘The strongly sculp- 
tured head, a little too large for the short, 
wiry figure, helps, iike .the beautiful hands, 
in the jabour of persuasion. By the time Dr. 


Planet News 


IN HIS STUDENT DAYS 
Like many another great leader, Eduard Benes started life in 
humble circumstances. He was born in 1884 at Kozlany in 
Bohemia, the son of an impoverished peasant farmer. This 
photograph shows him when he was a student at Prague univer- 
sity, where he first turned his mind to international politics. 


Benes has finished tearing your ideas to threads 
and building them up again in a new, strange 
shape, you feel like one of the blundering dis- 
ciples of Socrates. Yet when all is finished, he 
will abandon the point with a kindly smile, and 
go off at a tangent to repeat the process with a 
different, and possibly contradictory, argument.” 


Personal Characteristics 

HERE you have him. A slender, wiry figure, 
who once excelled at football, and played 
for the famous Slavia Club against the English 
Corinthians in Prague before the War. He is 
one of the shortest of post-War statesmen with 
the exception of Dollfuss of Austria, but the 
visitor is immediately struck by the high 
intellectual dome of his forehead, the effect 
increased by his receding and greying hair. 
His blue eyes are extremely shrewd, with the 
rare ability of judging character at once. His 
smile is both kindly and whimsical, yet by 
his straightforward, well-reasoned arguments he 
has not only swayed the destinies of the republic 
which he helped to create, but has impressed 
the statesmen of the world at the League 
Councils at Geneva, at which he presided during 
the momentous discussions over the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict. A British statesman once 
paid him the compliment of saying, ““ When we 
go wrong this is the little man we invariably 

come to, in order to be set right again.” 
As a scholar and a rationalist, Benes always 
disclaimed the stock-in-trade tricks of mock 
solemnity as employed by the Dictators. He 


always reasoned, never harangued, and his life 


THE 


the Slavia football team. 
graph. 


Photos, Associated Press & Planet News 
FOOTBALLER BECOMES STATESMAN 
As a youth, ex-President Benes became well-known among his compatriots as a fine player in 
How he looked in those days can be gathered from the upper photo- 
In the lower picture Benes is seen with the late Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Dollfuss, the 
occasion being a friendly meeting between the two statesmen which took place at Vienna in 1933. 
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was as simple and austere as that of an ordinary 
citizen of a democratic nation. He is a non- 
smoker and a teetotaller ; his habits are simple 
and regular. Heis a keen gardener, rising early 
every morning when staying at his country 


house at Sezimoro 


Usti, near Tabor, 
in South Bohemia, 
to prune his fruit 
trees or to go for 
a ride round his 
estate. He is an in- 
defatigable worker 
and anaccomplished 
speaker of several 
foreign languages, 
including French, 
German and Eng- 
lish. Everything is 
subordinated to do- 
ing his job and 
doing it well, for, as 
he once remarked, 
“the man with the 
best nerves will 
win.” 

Like Dr. Masaryk, 
the first president 
of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, Benes 
comes from old 


THE ‘BLOOD FLAG’ FOR CONSECRATION 


Though in 1931 the reins of supreme power seemed as yet far from the reach of Adolf 

Hitler’s hands, his followers had already gained seats in the governments of two minor 

states, Thuringia and Brunswick. Here is shown the scene in Brunswick in that year 

when Hitler attended a Nazi ceremony. While a new flag is held before the leader, 

the ‘‘ blood flag ’’ carried in the 1923 Putsch, when sixteen Nazis were killed, is dipped 
to touch the other flag in solemn consecration. 
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In this striking picture, painted by one of Hitler’s earliest followers, we see the Leader-to-be 
addressing the tiny band of Nazi faithful in the back room of a little beer cellar in Munich. It 
gives a faithful impression of the young orator, but it is said that Hitler dislikes the style 
in which he is portrayed and hence the picture is practically unknown to the German public. 
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MASKED AGAINST THE TERROR 
Before the tense days of the Crisis only a small proportion of the British public concerned 
themselves with the A.R.P. organization or its significance, but they were relieved to 
find that the central and local government authorities had already made great strides in 
the devising of protective measures against death-dealing gas. This photograph shows 
Post Office workers assembled and masked, ready for instruction in anti-gas tactics. 
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Associated |r: 


Czech stock. He was born on May 28, 1884, 
at Kozlany in Western Bohemia, and was the 
youngest of a family of ten. Having studied 
at Prague University, he gained a small travel- 
ling scholarship to the Sorbonne, whither he 
departed in 1905. But he had no money apart 
from that given him by the Alliance Francaise, 
and would not have been able to keep himself 
if he had not been appointed a correspondent 
by two Prague newspapers. Here all was hard 
work. Already, before leaving Prague, he had 
fallen under the spell of Masaryk, especially 
in connexion with the history and literature 
of the Czech peoples and the logical outcome 
of the doctrine of national freedom. His 
thesis, written in French on “ The Austrian 
Problem and the Czech Question,’ won him, 
in 1908, his doctorate of law at the 
university of Dijon, after which he 
returned to Prague to continue his 
studies under Masaryk. In this dis- 
sertation his opinion that the Austrian 
Empire should be federalized gained 
the attention of many whom the 
problem concerned. He also visited 
England for a few months, living 
in a boarding-house near Waterloo 
Bridge, to learn the language, and on 
his return spent some time in Berlin. 


PeROM the time of this student trip 

to the capitals of Europe, Benes 
has been as strongly pro-French as 
anti-Prussian,andin My War Memoirs, 
which he published some five years 
before Hitler came into power in 1933, 
he wrote as follows about Germany: 
“The military parade ... of 1908 
at which I was present, overwhelmed 
me... The mechanization of all 
public life under the influence of 
Prussian discipline, the atmosphere of 
constraint and the prevailing influ- 
ence of authority, of the military, 
aristocratic and bureaucratic caste, 
affected me painfully . . . I felt in- 
stinctively that it must end disas- 
trously.”” Onthe other hand, this is 
how he felt with regard to France: 
‘“On the whole I became attached to 
France because of the tradition of the 
great Revolution; the broad perspec- 
tives of its national history ; its love 
of liberty of thought ; for the abund- 
ance of its philosophical, scientific, 
literary and artistic culture ; for its 
traditional 
and cosmopolitan tendency, which 
sought a genuine cult of humanity.” 


federalization, so long as the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was not too influenced by, the German 
drive towards the East. But with the outbreak 
of war, it became clear that the only hope of 
gaining Czech independence was by fighting for it. 


Activities during the War 


B* 1914 Benes had already gained for himself 

a name in Prague, but as a scholar, not as a 
politician. He held the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and had been appointed Lecturer 
in Sociology at the Czech University in 1912. 
He had become closely associated under Masaryk 
with a group of Czech nationalist writers and 
politicians, which on the outbreak of the Great 
War formed itself into a secret society. This 
little group in its turn declared war on Austria. 
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PRESIDENT MEETS KING 


humanitarian, universal Before becoming President of Czechoslovakia, Benes served as foreign 
minister for seventeen years, during which period—almost unexampled for 
duration in so arduous and difficult an office—he showed remarkable 


He ho pe d that Austria would be able shrewdness and diplomatic ability. He made personal contact with many 


leaders of other states and the Little Entente was due to his efforts. 
we see him in conference with King Carol of Rumania. 


to solve its own minority problems by 
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THE PRESIDENT MINGLES WITH HIS ARMY CHIEFS 
During the period when Benes held the Presidency of the Republic, the Czech Army came to be regarded as a military 
machine of first-class efficiency, with an equipment of high standard produced largely by the famous Skoda munition 


works at Pilsen. 


Here is a photograph taken during manoeuvres held in Czechoslovakia. 


Dr. Benes is seen with his 


Defence Minister Machnik, listening to General Luza, who is explaining a technical point to the President. 


Masaryk fled to Switzerland and then on to Paris 
to lead the organization of the Czechoslovak 
movement for independence, an amazing 
achievement for a man of 64. Benes became his 
first lieutenant and, during the years between 
the outbreak of war and the signing of the Peace 
treaties, no man led a more dangerous and 
exciting life. Benes had injured one of his legs 
badly when playing football for the Slavia Club, 
and this injury exempted him from conscription 
and made possible his subsequent career as one 
of the organizers of the movement for Czecho- 
slovak independence. He managed to obtain a 
forged passport and slipped across the German- 
Austrian frontier into Bavaria. Here he dis- 
guised himself as an ignorant pedlar and slowly 
worked his way over mountain and through 
forest towards the Swiss frontier, which he 
reached without being detected. Then followed 
a few exciting and terrible minutes, for as 
he was crossing the German-Swiss frontier, 
he was detected by the German frontier guards. 
They opened fire upon him, but missed—and 
the future President of the Republic was safe 
on Swiss neutral territory. That was in 1915. 
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He then proceeded on his way to Paris, where he 
joined Masaryk, and the work of organization 
started in earnest. 

Benes was responsible for keeping the lines 
of communication open between the Czech 
nationalists in Prague and Masaryk in Paris, and 
it was as a conspirator, as a spy travelling under 
assumed names with forged passports, that he 
learned his diplomacy. Vernon Bartlett, writ- 
ing on October 6, 1938, in The News-Chronicle, 
described his first meeting with Benes during 
the war in the following words. “One day 
I had met a small man, who, in abominable 
English and then in nearly as abominable 
French, explained to me how he was bringing 
over his compatriots to fight on the Allied side. 
He was, they told me, a school teacher, and I 
should have considered his story as improbable 
as most boys consider the stories of most school 
teachers had he not been able to put before me 
so many proofs that already a Czechoslovak 
nation was coming into being. 

“This little man, Eduard Benes, was tra- 
velling between Austria and Switzerland with a 
forged passport; he was considered one day 


as an enemy alien, and the next as an honourable 
ally. His career was so romantic that I could 
not but be impressed. And yet the optimism 
with which he talked of the independence his 
people would achieve sounded to me fantastic. 
That optimism was justified. When next | 
met him Dr. Benes had become the first Foreign 
Minister of this new State in Central Europe.” 

Another journalist, John Gunther, writing 
of this part of Benes’ life in his book, Inside 
Kurope, which was published in 1936, says : “It 
gives one a queer oblique glimpse througna 
the years to remember that Benes was not 
always Benes. His names, at one time or 
other, have been ‘Spolny’, ‘Bélsky’, ‘Berger’, 
‘Norotny ’, ‘ Konig’, ‘Sicha’, and ‘ Leblanc ’. 
Fifteen years ago the Czechoslovak foreign 
minister was busy, like Masaryk, forging pass- 
ports, crawling across frontiers, in momentary 
danger of being shot as a spy—which he was. 
Once he was arrested in England for travelling 
with a false passport. Within six months he 
was Officially signing passports of the nation 
he helped to create.” 


Achieving Czechoslovakia’s Recognition 


WHEN he was not smuggling himself across 

the troubled frontiers between Switzer- 
land and Germany and Austria, Benes had his 
headquarters in Paris. He became the editor of 
The Czech Nation, a paper devoted to spreading 
propaganda in connexion with Czech inde- 
pendence, as well as the writer of many pamph- 
lets. At the end of 1916 he became Secretary 
to the Czech National Council. Meanwhile, 
on the French, Italian and Russian fronts, 
Czech and Slovak deserters from the Austro- 
Hungarian armies were forming themselves 
into battalions and brigades, and it was the 
first of Benes’ great diplomatic cowps when he 
obtained recognition from the French govern- 
ment in-1917 of the autonomous Czechoslovak 
armies fighting in the three fronts of France, 
Italy and Russia. 

With the prolongation of the war into 1918, 
and when it became more and more probable 
that the Allies were going to win, especially 
when in 1918 the great spring offensive of the 
German army on the Western front petered 
out, the idea of an independent Czecho- 
slovak State became increasingly a reality. It 
was on June 30, 1918, that Benes obtained 
recognition from the French Government of 
Czechoslovakia as a belligerent state. When 
a provisional Czechoslovak government was 
formed in October 1918, Benes became Foreign 
Minister, an appointment confirmed in Prague, 
and this post he held until 1935, when on the 
resignation of Masaryk he was elected President 
of the Republic by a very large majority. 
If ever anybody can be regarded as the 
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founder of the Czechoslovak state or the liber- 
ator of the Czechoslovak people from what was 
nothing short of terrorism under the Austrian 
regime, it is Eduard Benes. Yet in his wildly 
vituperative speech in the Berlin Sports Palace 
on Monday, September 26, 1938, Herr Hitler 
shouted that “while M. Benes was loitering 
about the world in the great struggle of people 
I was doing my duty as an honest German 
soldier.” (‘‘ Loitering”’ is a peculiar word to 
use of activities which resulted in the foundation 
of a state and the liberation of a people!) “ Now 
two men face each other. Here is M. Benes and 
here am I,” continued the Fuehrer. The one 
great difference between the two men was that, 
while Herr Hitler held the supreme power of a 
great nation in his hands, which he could use as 
he wished for good or for evil, Dr. Benes was 
the constitutional head of a democratic state, 
and could not act without the consent of the 
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LEADERS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
This photograph, taken only three months before the Crisis 
reached its height, shows President Benes (left) chatting with 
Dr. Hodza, who was then Premier of Czechoslovakia, during 
a reception held in Prague. In September 1938, Hodza 
resigned and was succeeded by General Sirovy. A few days 

later Benes followed his example. 
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elected representatives of the people. Another 
thing to be remembered is that when the first 
Czech National Assembly met in Prague on 
November 14, 1918, Dr. Benes was only thirty- 
five years of age, while Herr Hitler had a long 
and uneven road to travel before attaining 
power. . 


Foreign Policy of Benes 

BRVEN then, however, the great statesman’s 

work was only just beginning. A new state 
had come into existence, but its minorities and 
its resources had to be moulded into a coherent 
unity. Czechoslovakia was born under the 
auspicious patronage of France and Britain. 
President Masaryk received this telegram of con- 
gratulation from Mr. Lloyd George: ‘“ Your 
nation has rendered inestimable service to Russia 
and to the Allies in their struggle to free the 
world from despotism. We shall never forget 
it.” But in this benevolent patronage of the 
Western Powers emphasis was laid on the fact 
that the new Czechoslovak republic was pri- 
marily to be a barrier against any future attempt 
of Germany to expand eastwards again. Thus 
from the beginning the seeds of disruption were 
sown in the new republic, for a vast non-Czech 
population had been included in its frontiers, 
and it was the task of Dr. Benes, as foreign 
minister, to safeguard Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
relations. His first task was to gain the approval 
of the world through the League of Nations, to 
which all people of good will looked as the 


CONCLAVE DURING CRITICAL HOURS 
While all the world waited in a state of tension, Benes and General Sirovy worked calmly 
together to decide upon their future course of action during the last days of the European crisis. 
Here is a photograph of the two men, taken in the Presidential Palace at Prague, after Sirovy 
had presented to the President new members of the Czech cabinet. 


guardian of peace for the future. He was a 
member of the League of Nations Council from 
1923 to 1927, and afterwards from 1933 until 
his election at the end of 1935 as second president 
of the republic. Earlier in 1935 he had been 
president of the League during its debates on 
the Italo-Abyssinian question. He was also one 
of the drafters of the Geneva Protocol in 1924. 
Dr. Benes was one of the leading spirits in the 
creation of the Little Kntente, which consists of 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, for 
the mutual protection of the three states. Under 
him, the strong Pan-Slav spirit which exists in 
the Balkans and which looks with friendship 
upon Russia, irrespective of political creeds, was 
fostered, so that in Bulgaria, a country which 
had been on the side of Germany and Austria 
during the last war, there were many pro-Czech 
demonstrations in favour of fighting against the 
Nazi aggression. 


Alliances with France and Russia 


THE biggest successes that Dr. Benes has had 
in the sphere of diplomacy were his alliances 
with France and with the U.S.S.R., the first 
being signed in 1924 and the second as recently 
as 1935, after the German-Russian agreement 
had been allowed to lapse on Hitler’s rise to 
power. In accordance with this agreement, 
Russia was prepared to defend Czechoslovakia’s 
territorial integrity if attacked, if France also 
defended her. It was only because the French 
Government at the 
last moment decid- 
ed upon peace by 
negotiation at 
Munich in Septem. 
ber 1938 that Russia 
did not order her 
army and air force 
to take the field. 
Dr. Benes’ popu- 
larity was always 
great throughout 
the Balkans, and 
wildly enthusiastic 
were the acclama- 
tions he received in 
Belgrade when he 
paid a visit in April 
1937 to Prince Pau! 
of Yugoslavia. Until 
the date of his resig- 
nation all his efforts 
were being used in 
the cause of modera- 
tion, conciliation 
and peace. 
As early as Feb- 
ruary 1937 Benes, 
by Government 
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proclamation covering six main points, 
promised to put right the grievances 
which the more extreme sections of 
the Sudeten Germans, under Henlein, 
were voicing. ‘These promises were 
largely carried out, and it is important 
to note that this was done without 
any pressure from an outside nation. 
Moreover, during those terrible days 
which preceded the Four-Power Mun- . 
ich Agreement on Czechoslovakia, it 
was Dr. Benes who was all for 
moderation, by pointing out to the 
broken-hearted Czech nationalists 
that it was better to give way rather 
than plunge the world into a war 
which would involve the -deaths of 
millions. 


Vetoing a Restoration 


F Dr. Benes has anything to re- 
proach himself with, it is that, 
in a@ somewhat narrow nationalism, 
and a deep sense of enmity towards 
the House of Hapsburg, he failed to 
recognize his great hour. Only a few 
know the following proposition made 
to him in 1936; and had it been 
accepted, the 1938 crisis of Czecho- 
slovakia would probably never have 
arisen. 

It was a scheme by which Prince 
Otto of Hapsburg, already in the 
Vorarlberg waiting for the invitation 
to come to Vienna, was to be restored 
to the throne of Austria. Hungary 
had consented on the condition that 
during the life-time of the Regent, 
Admiral von Horthy, the Hapsburg 
elaim for her crown should remain in abeyance. 
Mussolini’s protection had been secured, and 
there were even preparations for a matri- 
monial project for Otto and one of the 
daughters of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. 
Czechoslovakia, against token cession of a small 
Hungarian area, was promised the backing of the 
dual monarchy which was to be reborn, and of 
Italy. The proposition would have brought 
great economic advantages to the country, but 
Benes staunchly refused even to consider the 
Hapsburg restoration, which might have frus- 
trated Hitler’s ambition, for he would have had 
a bloc of nearly 40 million people in arms 
against him, instead of a Czechoslovakia deserted 
by all the world. Benes said—and he may re- 
member it with regret—‘‘ Rather the Anschluss 
than a Hapsburg.” The Anschluss, including a 
large part of his own country, hascome true... 

Dr. Benes resigned on October 5, 1938. One 
of the last acts that he did before retiring from 
office was to pay a visit with his wife to the 
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‘A GREAT LITTLE MAN’ 

Few statesmen of the world have ever made a more moving speech than did 
Dr. Eduard Benes on October 5, 1938, when he broadcast to his country- 
men his announcement of his resignation as President of Czechoslovakia. 
In this portrait photograph he is shown as he appeared during his term of 
office in the Presidential chair. 


tomb of President Masaryk. Mrs. Benes is a 
gifted. woman, who has stood as a firm and 
devoted friend to her husband throughout his 
struggles. During the War, for instance, while 
her husband was working for Czech inde- 
pendence abroad, she was kept many months 
in the filthiest of Prague prisons with prostitutes 
and thieves, because of her political sympathies. 


Noble Words of Farewell 
EFORE we leave Benes, let us remember 
those words he spoke in a broadcast to his 
people during the Crisis, which show his philoso- 
phical attitude and his devotion to his country 
and its ideals: “‘I have unbroken faith in our 
State, in its health, in its strength, and in the in- 
destructible spirit and devotion of all its people. 
Let us not forget that faith and good will can 
move mountains and that these qualities will 
lead us happily even out of the existing 
European confusion.” That hope found an 
echo in the hearts of men of good will throughout 
the world. 


BRITAIN PLAYS HER PART. 
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A.R.P. (1) BEFORE the CRISIS 


jt the days of the Crisis, and, indeed, for many months beforehand, the 
initials A.R.P. were surely the best-known and most frequently used of 


such convenient abbreviations. 


As is told in this chapter, the A.R.P. 


movement, at first slowly but in course of time with ever-increasing 
speed, grew to assume vast proportions. In the next chapter in this 
section the full tide of A.R.P. activities in this country is surveyed. 


URING the World War a crude system 
1) of air raid precautions sprang into 
being spontaneously. When sirens gave 
warnings of approaching aircraft, people in 
London rushed to the Underground tunnels and 
subways of the railways, families sought refuge 
under the dining-room table, or brewed tea in 
the cellar. Partly voluntary rescue parties were 


organized, but the citizens found no protection 
other than in their homes and existing build- 
ings. 


After the War it was obvious that prope 
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WARNING OF GAS 

Several types of alarm for giving warning of a gas attack were 

tried out by Home Office officials, one of the more elaborate 

being shown here. It consists of a siren and loud-speaker 
attached to the warden’s bicycle. 


Central Press 
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precautions would have to be taken and 
organized during peace. But nothing was done 
about passive defence until 1934. From 1934 to 
September 1, 1938, developments took place at 
what might be termed a normal peace-time 
speed. During September the Air Raids Pre- 
caution (A.R.P.) organization was speeded up in 
view of the Crisis, and attained dimensions 
comparable with what we should expect at the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

For the purposes of studying the development 
of this A.R.P. that descended upon us so 
gradually at first that we hardly noticed it, and 
vet in a short time obtruded itself so forcibly, we 
cannot do better than divide it, albeit arbitrarily, 
into two sections, namely, 1934—-September 1, 
1938, and September 1—October 1, 1938. 

Mr. Baldwin, then Prime Minister, speaking 
on Britain’s Air Force on July 30, 1934, hinted 
at A.R.P. when he said: ‘‘ We feel that, with 
regard to the protection of the civilian popula- 
tion, our plans have been carried as far as 
possible without a wider publicity than has 
hitherto been deemed to be in the public 
interest. . . The next stage involves com- 
munications with local authorities, public utility 
companies, and all those on whom responsibility 
for action would fall in the emergency con- 
templated. Before long steps will be 
taken to communicate the necessary instructions 
to the public.” 


First Moves in Whitehall 


“Lee next important move was made on April 

16 of the next year when the Home 
Secretary said: “I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of informing the House that, in accordance 
with the policy foreshadowed by Mr. Baldwin on 
July 30, 1934, a special department of the Home 
Office (Air Raids Precaution Department), under 
an Assistant Under-Secretary of State, is being 
formed for safeguarding the civil population 
against the effects of air attacks.” 

At about this time it was also announced in 
France that a passive air defence law had been 
planned to include the whole of the civil popula- 
tion of the country. 

It was just a little less than a year after the 
first hint of A.R.P. that a scheme was proposed 


INSTRUCTING THE INSTRUCTORS IN ANTI-GAS PRECAUTIONS 
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At Eastwood Park, Falfield, Gloucestershire, the Government established an anti-gas school at which instructors-to-be are 
trained in the duties that would fall to all anti-gas workers in the event of an emergency. These instructors are mainly drawn 
from the public services all over the country, the men and women seen in this photograph being all Post Office workers. 
Sixty students stay at the school for a fortnight’s intense training, and take an examination at the conclusion of the course. 


to deal with the training of civilians, accumula- 
tion of respirators, schemes for decontamination, 
first aid, etc., recruiting personnel, augmentation 
of police and fire services, street lighting, pro- 
tection of public buildings, and organization of 
public lectures. It was announced that: “ The 
construction, on any extensive scale, of shelters 
which would be proof against direct hits by 
bombs is considered impracticable. The costs 
would be prohibitive. The Government cannot 
therefore undertake to provide money towards 
their construction.”’ 


[* this connexion we may here note that un- 
biased reports on the efficacy of gas-proof 
shelters and the civilian respirators now show, 
in the light of the Civil War in Spain, that it is 
absolutely essential for the protection of 
civilians to have bomb-proof shelters 50 to 60 
feet below the surface of the ground. These 
would cost, say, £11 per head, and would provide 
absolute safety for everyone. It has been 
pointed out that if the Government is unwilling 
to pay as much as £11 for a person’s safety in the 
event of war they would lose much more than 
this in the shape of necessary lives and in medical 
attendance upon those who suffer from raids. 
In August 1936 ten doctors were appointed as 
instructors in anti-gas measures to train medical 
practitioners, medical students and nurses, and 
two months later the A.R.P. department of the 


Home Office published a memorandum describ- 
ing plans for mobile gas decontamination squads, 
and methods of decontamination. As well as 
publishing memoranda, H.M. Stationery Office 
also issued a number of handbooks on A.R.P. 
subjects, each of which had the same general 
preface containing remarks that throw consider- 
able light on the Government’s real attitude to 
the likelihood of war: “‘ The need for them (the 
handbooks) is not related to any belief that war 
is imminent. It arises from the fact that the 
risk of attack from the air, however remote it 
may be, is a risk that cannot be ignored, and be- 
cause preparations to minimize the consequences 
of attack from the air cannot be improvised 
on the spur of the moment but must be made, 
if they are to be effective, in time of peace.” 


Looking back now, we can see that the risk 
had been ignored from 1918 to 1934 and, during 
the Crisis of September 1938, as we shall see 
later, preparations had to be improvised on the 
spur of the moment. 


Nevertheless, at the time of which we are now 
speaking big movements were being put on foot, 
for in the middle of November 1936 the Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office announced that 
production of gas masks at the Government 
factory would soon reach the figure of 2,000,000 
per month, and that in the event of an emergency 
such masks would be issued free to the 
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RESCUE PARTY IN A LONDON ‘RAID’ 


Holborn was a London district where A.R.P. activities were in full swing soon after the Government schemes were decided 


on. 


The horrific figures in this picture belong to a rescue party, fully garbed against gas, and they are working with a 


_hastily-rigged block and tackle to remove heavy pieces of debris from a ‘‘ bombed ’’ building in an attempt to rescue 


‘‘trapped’’ or ‘‘injured’’ persons. This was part of an exercise held at Endell Street in February 1938. Such 
rehearsals were of great importance for gaining practice and information. 
population. On the same day Dr. Hodza, then hail of shells and the explosion of bombs. It 


Premier of Czechoslovakia, refused to consider 
autonomy for the “ Sudeten Germans.” The 
frontiers of the Little Entente powers were, he 
said, inviolate and did not brook revision. 

It now seems almost unbelievable that these 
views were pronounced almost two years before 
the Crisis occurred, and it is interesting to see 
that our A.R.P. plans were at this time seriously 
under way. 

Towards the end of February 1937 the 
Government plan for supplementing _fire- 
fighting services to deal with incendiary bomb 
attacks in war-time was announced. It was also 
stated that some 2,000,000 men would be needed 
for it. After the Crisis of September 1938 it 
was more generally realized that the Auxiliary 
Fire Service had been undermanned and inade- 
quately equipped with fire-fighting appliances. 

Then Germany’s organization against air 
attack was announced in June 1937 by General 
Goering, who said: “In aerial warfare the 
insidious effect of poison gas is worse than the 
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costs hard work to produce a gas mask which 
offers security in all circumstances against all 
known gases, and at a price which everyone 
can afford. These masks are now ready and 
available in millions, and will be distributed 
shortly. In this gas mask we have produced 
the best that can be manufactured at present 
in this field. The issue will be made through 
the Reich Air Defence League and will reach 
every German.” Goering also stated that there 
were 12,000,000 members of the air defence. 


During the next month in Britain the usual 
disputes arose as to who was to bear the 
enormous expense involved. Local authorities 
in England, Wales, and Scotland were unani- 
mous in refusing the Government’s offer to 
pay £14,000,000 of the cost of A.R.P. The cost 
of the scheme was then estimated at £20,000,000, 
of which £3,000,000 would be needed for London 
and £650,000 for Glasgow. Owing to this 
dispute the scheme was temporarily held up. 
Agreement on this point was not reached even 
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AIR-RAID EXERCISES ON THE EAST COAST 
The important areas of Essex and Kent, which fall within the Nore Command, are especially vulnerable to air attack, and 
consequently A.R.P. is more active and intense there than anywhere else in south England. Our pictures of an air-raid 
‘“exercise’’ held there in May 1938 show: top left, Admiral Sir Edward Evans and assistants watching ‘‘ enemy ”’ aircraft 
from the Admiral’s barge at Gillingham ; right, a rescue party practising during a mock gas-attack at Pembroke Barracks, 
Chatham ; bottom, a decontamination squad at work after a mustard gas ‘‘ attack ’’ at Chatham Dockyard. 
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though the Government later agreed to pay 
90 per cent instead of 70 per cent of the costs. 
On November 6, 1937, it was stated in the text 
of the A.R.P. Bill that during the next three 
or four years the total expenditure on A.R.P. 
would be about £32,000,000 and that the local 
authorities would have to supply less than 
£1,000,000 of this annually. 

At the second reading of the A.R.P. Bill it 
was stated that 200,000 men and women had 
been enrolled for the work. It was also declared 
that rooms could be made gas-proof quite 
cheaply, and scientific advisers to the Govern- 
ment reported that a high degree of protection 
from gas was obtained in this way. 

In February 1937, however, a group of ten 
Cambridge scientists who had tested this state- 
ment for themselves came to the conclusion 
that “if a persistent gas like mustard gas was 
maintained outside in a concentration which 
would be lethal after exposure for one hour, it 
would be lethal inside such ordinary gas proofed 
rooms in three to five hours.”’ After the pub- 
lication of these results the term “‘ gas-proof ”’ 
room was replaced by “refuge room ”’ in official 
publications. 


Y the end of 1937 it was announced that 
10,000 doctors and about the same number 

of nurses had been instructed in gas precautions. 
The A.R.P. Bill was also amended to include 
provision for the evacuation of crowded areas. 
And on January 1, 1938, the Royal Assent was 
given to the Air Raid Precautions Bill. Next 
day the Board of Education sent a circular to 
all school authorities recommending plans for 


ROOF-TOP FIRING POST 


One of the methods adopted in London for anti-aircraft defence was the 
roof-top machine-gun, which was supposed to fire at ‘‘ low-flying 
Arrangements were made for such posts to be established on the 
roofs of all of London’s highest buildings—stores, offices and blocks of flats. 


aircraft. 
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the protection of civilians. It was added that 
children would take their respirators to and 
from school, and would be able to become 
familiar with their use, but that instruction 
for children in peace-time was undesirable 
owing to possible psychological effects. 


Evacuation of Schoolboys 

NEVERTHELESS, at Leys School, Cam- 

bridge, an alarm was given one evening in 
June 1938, and a trial evacuation of the boys was 
carried out, and the whole school (over 200 boys) 
reached the “trenches” in 63 minutes. It 
was then intended that a system of gas-proof 
trenches should be dug. As far as it is possible 
to ascertain, no serious psychological effects 
have yet developed as a result of this. If 
Public School boys need, and can benefit by, 
sensible education in A.R.P., it is obvious that 
every man, woman, and child needs a certain 
amount of training (preferably compulsory) in 
A.R.P. Even a child of a few months old will 
need time to become accustomed to the bag or 
box that it will be placed in, and older children 
must be taught the necessity for looking after 
their masks and having them ready to hand. 

Naturally the methods and degree of education 
in these matters can be graded according to 
the various age levels, just as are reading and 
arithmetic. And since so many parents are 
still exceedingly ignorant on all matters relating 
to A.R.P. it is not fair to the children to 
entrust them to the education of their parents 
alone. It must be done in school by competent 
teachers who have been trained in A.R.P., and 
preferably not A.R.P. officials sent round to 
deliver lectures. And in order to 
preserve the psychological balance 
of the children’s minds it is far 
better to get this training over and 
done with before even the first hints 
of a war scare arise. 

Early in 1938 it was stated in the 
‘Manchester Guardian” that: “The 
French have made a survey of all 
shelters that may be used in an air 
raid, and in most houses there is a 
notice saying, ‘The nearest shelter 
is at No such system has yet 
been worked out in Berlin. .. . 
While Berlin has built far more 
regulation air-raid shelters than 
Paris, these are not guaranteed 
against direct hits but only against 
gas and splinters. ... In Paris, on 
the other hand, these regulation 
shelters are small in number but are 
considered absolutely safe. Their 
purpose is, however, not to protect 
the civilian population in general, 
but only to provide complete 
protection for at least skeleton 
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PREPARING A REFUGE ROOM 
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A Home Office booklet on air-raid precautions was distributed to most householders during the week-end of September 24-25, 


1938 ; it contained instructions, among others, for making the refuge room gas-proof. 


In this photograph a family is seen 


putting the idea into practice : windows and fireplace are sealed ; respirators and fire-extinguisher provided ; books, playing 
cards, wireless and food prepared ; and all the accessories, such as paper, paste, pick-axe, etc., got ready for an emergency. 


staffs to keep the Government and military 
services going.” (In which case it seems strange 
to have put notices in most houses directing 
the civilians to these shelters.) The “‘ Man- 
chester Guardian ”’ article went on to say that : 
“As regards shelters, Berlin appears to be 
ahead of both London and Paris. . . . Britain 
is far head of both Germany and France in the 
matter of gas masks. The British Government 
has decided to provide these free of charge to 
the entire population, and since regular pro- 
duction has begun it has already resulted in an 
accumulation of 25,000,000 masks.”’ 


Production of Gas Masks 

OOKING ahead for a moment, we discover 
the fact that gas masks were then being 
prepared at the rate of 2,600,000 per month, so 
that by August 1 there should have been some 
46,000,000 masks ready for the 40,000,000 
people (excluding those in the services) who 
needed them. So all that was then necessary 
was the assembling and distribution of the 
masks, a task which could have been completed 
before the Crisis began, a month later, but 
which was still incomplete a week after the 
Crisis had passed. On January 28, 1938, complete 
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instructions were sent to all local authorities 
for preparing A.R.P. schemes immediately. 

Amongst many other schemes, the survey of 
local facilities in the way of public shelters was 
included. In some districts, it may be noted, 
this survey was not carried out until the Crisis 
was at its peak, namely September 28. 

The formation of a central college for the 
training of A.R.P. officials was announced in 
the beginning of February, and that a course 
of two to three weeks’ length would be available 
for twenty-five to thirty A.R.P. officers of local 
authorities. 


A Home Office Circular issued at about this 
time refers to the drastic restrictions which 
would have to be imposed on the lighting of 
premises, roads, vehicles, etc. This movement 
at any rate showed promise of some develop- 
ments, although the technical points in the 
memoranda were open to severe criticism. 
Moreover, little more seems to have occurred 
before May 30, when Sir Samuel Hoare admitted 
in the House of Commons that only about half 
the required number of volunteers had been 
recruited. He also gave figures in connexion 
with work that could still be done, notably that 


London has 8,261 acres of open space where 
refuges for almost 1,500,000 people could be 
dug, and that the machinery of the Government 
would be completely protected in an air attack. 
At the end of the debate it was stated that 
time-tables had been prepared for the removal 
of 3,500,000 people 50 miles out of London 
within three days. In the middle of June it was 
announced that real progress was being made 
with A.R.P., that the maintenance of transport 
systems in air raids was being investigated, that 
a Women’s Voluntary Service was being estab- 
lished in order to get the required number of 
A.R.P. volunteers, and that an air raid warning 
system was being arranged. 

Towards the end of July it was announced in 
“The Times ” that a new patent material called 
‘“durasteel”’ had been developed for A.R.P. 
use as a protection from incendiary bombs, etc., 
and had given good results when tested by the 
Government under explosives, projectiles and 
thermite. It was said to be more effective as a 
protection from fires and explosions than either 
bricks or steel. 

This looked like one of those promising in- 
ventions which, if placed on the market cheaply 
and in large quantities, might be the saving of 
thousands of lives. Yet the public has since 
heard little or nothing about it ; in tact, it is only 
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AIR-RAID REHEARSAL IN PRAGUE 
In Czechoslovakia’s capital perhaps more than in our own cities preparations against air attack 
were very far advanced during the weeks of the September Crisis. 
raids were taking place as early as 1936, when this photograph of an imitation gas-bomb 

bursting in a Prague street during one such exercise was taken. 


an isolated case of 
many hopeful re- 
ports that for one 
reason or another 
do not materialize 
when most needed. 
From July on- 
wards the press 
took up the story 
of A.R.P. with tre- 
mendous enthu- 
siasm, and reports 
from other countries 
were frequently 
seen in the pages 
of the daily papers. 
On July 18 it was 
stated that gas 
masks were being 
exhibited in Am- 
sterdam shops, 
costing £2 10s. Od. 
each, and on August 
6 a “black out” 
was arranged for 
fourteen counties 
in the Midlands 
and ast Anglia. 
There were public 
meetings, too, and 
at one of these held 
at St. Pancras (a 
remarkably go-ahead borough with regard to 
A.R.P.), Professor J. B. 8. Haldane stated that 
bomb-proof shelters 50 feet deep in London 
clay could be constructed at the cost of £11 per 
head, or £1,500,000 for the whole population 
of St. Pancras. And it has since been urged. 
that, together with an efficient system of 
evacuation of every person who could be re- 
moved, and a system of splinter-proof and 
light bomb-proof shelters in areas less likely 
to be attacked, a really safe protection could be 
provided for everyone, rich and poor alike, at 
a total cost of £425,000,000. This cost could 
have been spread over five years and would 
then be at the rate of under £3 per head per year. 
At the beginning of 1938 the expenditure on 
A.R.P. was less than 5s. per person per year. 


Britain A.R.P.-conscious 

THIS brings us to the time when the Crisis was 

beginning to make itself felt in all quarters, 
a time when people began to look at A.R.P. in an 
entirely new light. No longer were air raid pre- 
cautions a matter of ‘ make-believe ”’ to be left to 
the Government, but an urgent problem and 
everybody’sconcern. Rumours were spread on 
every hand, and it was difficult to know which 
way to look in order to find the truth. But the 


initials A.R.P. were on everybody’s tongue, the 
nation became A.R.P.-conscious in a few days. 


Indeed, rehearsals of air 
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The LAND of the CZECHS & SLOVAKS 


A 


fter our study of Czechoslovakia’s place in history (see page 44) we now 
proceed to learn of the little country’s geographical features, of its towns 


and peoples, its natural resources and industrial development ; it will be 
understood, of course, that what is said applies to the country as it 


existed prior to its dismemberment after the Crisis. 


The Sudetenland and 


the German-speaking districts generally are the subject of a more 
detailed study in a later page. 


HE history of Czechoslovakia as an 
independent sovereign state goes back 
only twenty years. When in October 

1918 the Austro-Hungarian Empire began to 
crumble under the stress of war, the Czechs, 
who had long chafed under what was to them 
an alien rule, broke away from the tottering 
Kmpire, declared the independence of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia, and joined them 
together to comprise an independent state. 

At the beginning the trontiers 
were but roughly defined ; but when 
the Versailles Conference set about 
re-making the map of Europe, the 
aspirations of the Czechs, who 
throughout the War had _ barely 
disguised their pro-Ally sympathies, 
found a ready response. 

The new state was recognized 
as a sovereign power and its frontiers 
were defined much as they existed 
up to the Crisis of 1938. Within 
those frontiers were the best and 
richest of the lands of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the vast 
mineral resources, the great Skoda 
armament factories, the host of 
flourishing industries; all these 
passed into the hands of the new 
Republic. Moreover, many rapidly 
flowing rivers gave it the inestimable 
boon of cheap power. It is true 
that there was no sea-coast, but the 
statesmen of Versailles did what 
they could. Two rivers flow north 
through Czechoslovakia, the Oder 
andthe Elbe. The Versailles Treaty 
gave the new Republic navigation 
rights over these two rivers, mighty 
arteries of commerce, so that Ham- 
burg and Stettin became the ports 
of Czechoslovakia. 

The new Republic embraced an 
area of 54,244 square miles. It 
was nearly 594 miles long from east 
to west, and it varied in width 
from 175 to 45 miles. The territory 
in that area is naturally divided 


: ay? age. 
into two distinct parts, East and 


West, by the Moravian Heights. In the north- 
west the Erzgebirge Mountains stand between 
the great Bohemian plain and Germany, while 
the eastern part of the country lies in the lower 
folds of the Carpathian Mountains. 

These mountains are rich in the minerals on 
which modern industry is based. Extensive 
coal-fields are worked at Ostrava and in north- 
west Bohemia, and the Erzgebirge contain 


stores of gold, silver, precious stones and radium. 
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SLOVAKIAN WOODSMAN 


A large proportion of the Slovak population never leave the wooded 
heights of the Carpathians, where they work and live from childhood to old 
Almost all the men are lumbermen, of fine physique but limited 


intellect, of whom the one seen above is typical. 
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Iron ore is found in many places in Bohemia 
and Slovakia. Even oil, too, both heavy and 
light, is present, and there are valuable salt 
mines in the south. 

Czechoslovakia possesses, besides her mineral 
wealth, enormous resources of timber. ‘The 
climate and natural features of the country 
favour the growth of forests, and more than a 
third of the entire country is wooded. Forestry 
is one of the leading industries of Czechoslovakia 
and a large quantity of timber is exported. 

The country has been justly advertised as 
“the hunter’s paradise in Europe,” for among 
the wild animals of the forests are to be found 
the wild boar, the bear, and the wolf, and 
particularly the stags, which for size and grace 
are unsurpassed. All these provide excellent 
sport, and so do the fox, hare, badger, blavk- 
cock, woodcock, and the pheasant. In the 
fields, duck, snipe, and wild geese are found 
among the lower levels of the river basins. 
The streams and rivers are well stocked with 
fish, the trout and crayfish of Bohemia being 
particularly notable. 

The Czechs themselves have little time for 
sport. An industrious race, they are engaged 
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IN A SLO 


VAK VILLAGE OF THE HIGH CARPATHIANS 


for the most part in agriculture, which employs 
40 per cent of the population as against the 
34 per cent in industry. Small farms with 
peasant owners are the rule, having replaced 
the large estates of the old landed gentry. 


Produce of the Fields 


N Bohemia, where intensive methods of farm- 
ing are applied, the standard of productivity 
is above the general level for Europe, but in the 
less progressive eastern parts the standard is 
very much lower. Regarded as a whole, Czecho- 
slovakia may be considered as a highly-develoned 
farming area. Yet, despite her best efforts, 
she is not self-supporting. Potatoes, rye and 
oats are all produced in quantities almost 
sufficient to supply the country’s own require- 
ments, but wheat and other cereals have to be 
imported. 

This state of affairs is largely due to the 
country’s astonishing industrial development, 
which, while resulting in a great increase in 
population, diverted a part of agricultural effort 
from meeting general food requirements to pro- 
viding specialized raw materials for new indus- 
tries. Thus, sugar-beet for the immense sugar 


H. Guttmann 


Set amid the forested slopes and snow-clad peaks of the High Carpathian Mountains of central and eastern Czechoslovakia 


are a multitude of timber villages where live the majority of Slovak peasants. 


Simple, hard-working folk, they take great 


delight in wearing their traditional costumes, as seen here, on high days and holidays. To such people measures for granting 
autonomy introduced in October 1938 meant little, for they live far away from the political forum of Prague. 
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industry and hops and barley for beer-brewing 
are among the chief crops. 

Cattle predominate greatly over sheep ; but 
pigs are nearly as numerous as cattle, and are a 
valuable source of wealth. Bohemia is better 
supplied with live-stock than S!ovakia, and in 
Bohemia is found, too, the centre of the progress- 
ive fruit farms which cover large areas of the 
countryside with glorious blossom in the spring 
and early summer. Apples and pears are the 
principal fruit, but plums and other stone fruit 
are also plentiful. 


Factories by the Thousand 


( (ARCH Oslo ARS, for its size, is the largest 
manufacturing country in Europe. Atthe 
end of 1935 there were nearly 11,000 factories in 
the country. These factories fall naturally into 
three groups: first, those which derive their raw 
materials from the republic itself, such as the 
agricultural industries, sugar, alcohol, beer, 
malt and starch, the porcelain industry, glass- 
making, and the timber industry. The second 
group comprises industries obtaining only a 
part of their raw materials at home, such as 
most of the metal industries, and the chemical 
and leather industries. The third group has to 
import the whole of its raw materials, and this 
includes the textile and phosphate industries. 

With regard to the first group, Czechoslovakia 
is one of the largest beet-sugar producers in the 
world. Most of the factories are situated in 
Bohemia, but there are several in Moravia. 
Hundreds of thousands of tons of sugar are 
produced every year. 

Moravia produces much of the malt which, 
together with the Bohemian hops, forms the 
staple ingredient of the famous Pilsner beer. 
The Czechoslovak malt syndicate in Brno in- 
cludes almost the whole industry. Modern 
machinery has recently been installed to replace 
the old. 


Bohemia’s Renowned Breweries 


‘PSs beer-brewing industry is for the most part 
situated in Bohemia, where pride of place 
is held by the municipal brewery at Plzen (Pil- 
sen). But the water supply of Pilsen, on the 
special qualities of which the brewing industry 
relies, has now fallen into German hands. 
Most of the heavy industries are in Bohemia, 
which before the War produced over 80 per 
cent of all the manufactures of Austria-Hungary. 
Here are situated the iron and steel industries, 
the machine-shops and many metallurgical 
manufactures ; much of the iron used in their 
production has to be imported from Sweden by 
way of Stettin and the Oder. The Skoda works 
at Pilsen were for long famous throughout 
Kurope for the manufacture cf weapons of war, 
and the famous Skoda howitzers were used in 
the Great War by both the German and Austrian 
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armies. After the War the immense Skoda 
organization turned also to general engineering 
work and the building of aeroplanes. During 
the recent uncertainties and dangers of war, the 
Skoda armaments works have been divided 
up into a number of units which are distributed 
over the less accessible parts of the country. 
The fame of the Bren gun shows that the 
country has lost none of its skill in the making 
of arms. 

One of the oldest and most interesting of 
Bohemia’s industries is that connected with 
glass and pottery. The glass industry was 
originally distributed over the forests along the 
north-western border of Bohemia, as wood was 
used for the ovens. Later, factories moved 
down nearer to the great lines of communication 
as the use of coal became more general. The 
Jablonec (Gablonz) district has for centuries 
been the centre of the industry; this district 
now becomes part of Germany. 


Skill Born of Centuries of Practice 


H ERE you may witness the extraordinary skill 
of the glass-blowers, and watch the meti- 
culous care with which the pigmentation of 
glass is carried out, producing lovely shades. 
Extensive employment is provided by the by- 
products of the glass industry. In and near 
Gablonz thereare a great number of peoplewho, in 
their cottage homes, are busy turning out imita- 
tion precious stones, pearls, buttons, and beads. 
Porcelain and pottery is another old industry 
of Bohemia founded on the existence of one 
of the best of china clays, which is plentiful in the 
Karlovy Vary district—now German—where 
the factories are. 

The textile industry has made astonishing 
progress of late years. Cotton and piece goods 
manufactured in Bohemian or Slovakian fac- 
tories find a ready sale in neighbouring countries. 
Leather work is also of growing importance, as 
was evidenced by the remarkable success of the 
great Czech industrialist, Thomas Bata, who 
before his death in 1932 had built a complete 
town, Zlin in Moravia, and had established 
branches of his boot and shoe factory in Ger- 
many, Poland, France, Yugoslavia, and Great 
Britain. 


New Ways in Industry 


HOME industries are disappearing, except in 
the more remote parts of Ruthenia, the old 
group system having paved the way for co- 
operative societies, so that many farm products 
of earlier times are now supplied by factories. 
Spinning and weaving, for instance, no longer 
employ the women on winter evenings, though 
the old costumes worked by them are still worn 
on feast days. In some districts of Bohemia 
the women produce embroidery and lace of 
exquisite workmanship and delicate taste. 


Czechoslovakia suffers from an inadequate 
svstem uf road and rail transport; but this is 
due, not to lack of enterprise, but to the 
configuration of the country and the various 
mountain ranges, for these prevented the 
development of adequate lateral communica- 
tions of road and rail; moreover, with the ex- 
ception of the short stretch of the Danube the 
navigable rivers have a general southerly or 
northerly course. In consequence, while the 
Bohemian plain is well provided with a network 
of railways centred on Prague, the rest of the 
country is less fortunate. Railways exist, but 
their natural direction is from either Vienna or 
Budapest. 

The difficulties of communication between 
the east and west of Czechoslovakia have 
been, of course, very greatly increased by the 
new frontiers, which bite into the centre of 
Moravia from north and south, leaving only a 
gap of 50 miles, so that it is now impossible to 
travel from Bohemia to Slovakia by railway 
without travelling through German territory. 

While Bohemia looks towards Germany and 
Poland for its markets, Slovakia and Ruthenia 
naturally turn to Danubian countries. Rail- 
way and road development, however, is steady 
if slow. Waterways naturally play an im- 
portant part in trade, the Danube, the Elbe and 
the Oder carrying an enormous volume of the 
imports and exports of Czechoslovakia. 


Network of Air Communications 


IR services play a valuable part in linking 
up the country. Prague is now an inter- 
national airport of great importance, and 
there are many national and international air- 
transport lines in operation. Post and tele- 
graph services, like the telephone, are extremely 
efficient, and the wireless station at Prague 
is known to music-lovers all over the world. 

The general aspect of. the country, apart 
from the mining and industrial centres, is one 
of rolling plains and arable Jand under the 
forest edges, with no hedges, the boundaries 
being marked by corner stones, with here and 
there carefully preserved woods. At intervals 
are groups of whitewashed homesteads sur- 
mounted by the church tower with a bulbous 
cupola, a legacy of the Turkish invasion of 
Europe in the sixteenth century. 

In Bohemia the modern note is growing more 
and more insistent, and the old Bohemian 
homestead, with timbered first story and high- 
pitched shingled roof, is becoming rarer. every 
year. Nevertheless, the countryside retains a 
definite character of its own. 

Tue rural conditions that prevail in Moravia 
are somewnat similar; particularly in the rich 
agricultural Hana region and in southern 
Moravia the villages often have the appearance 
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of small towns, with electric light in all the 
houses, surpassing in this respect even Bohemia. 
When we come to the villages of southern 
Slovakia there is usually more decoration and 
less hygiene. In house after house one finds 
the walls painted with charming traditional 
designs in several colours. Gaily wrought 
pottery and rows of pewter vessels stand upon 
the shelves, and the women of the household 
spend a good deal of their time in making intri- 
cately beautiful embroideries for their Sunday 


garments. 
| the poorer parts and in the mountains 
the conditions are much more primitive, 
and especially is this the case in the remote 
homesteads of Ruthenia. Frequently the cot- 
tages consist of a single room, the greater part 
of which is taken up by a stove, whose upper 
surface, as in rural Russia, forms the family 
bedroom. 

The towns of Czechoslovakia are of two 
distinct types, the one an ancient group settle- 
ment raised to the importance of a distributing 
centre by its geographical position, the other a 
strategic point fortified in the Middle Ages 
and still showing traces of old walls and broken 
towers. The towns of Bohemia, at least 
externally, have a more continental look, for 
they have been exposed to German and 
French influences and have been partly 
peopled by Germans for centuries. 

Prague (or Praha), the capital of Bohemia 
and of Czechoslovakia, lies on both banks 
of the Moldau or Vlitava, which is crossed by 
several fine bridges. The city is very old, and 
its age and fortunes are reflected in its archi- 
tecture. 


Prague’s Medieval Atmosphere 


THE impression that the city leaves upon a 

visitor is aptly set forth in the following 
passage by B. Granville Baker, the author of 
‘From a Terrace in Prague” : 

“While there yet lingers about Prague a 
faint air of those distant legendary days, there 
is a far stronger sense of the medieval. Seen 
under the silvery mists of a summer’s morning 
or in the golden glow of winter twilight, Prague 
with its towers and pinnacles outlined in snow 
is the ancient home of kings, of rulers of the 
Holy Roman Empire. The dawning light 
gradually reveals less ancient features of the 
city. There are the copper domes of churches 
decorated with the flamboyant extravagance 
of the seventeenth century, there are colleges 
and palaces ranging from the beauty of the 
Italian Renaissance, the plans brought here 
by wise rulers of long ago, to the flamboyant 
vulgarity of baroque and the impertinence ot 
late nineteenth century German architecture. 


Primitive Simplicity in Ruthenia 


MARKET AND SCHOOLROOM IN PRAGUE 

The most modern and most ancient rub shoulders in Prague, an old city but capital of a new state. In the top picture, for 

instance, is an open-air market of the most primitive kind, where pots and pans and other kitchen utensils are displayed 

for sale on the ground. Among the purchasers are peasants from the countryside near the city. In the lower photo- 
graph, however, the most modern method of language instruction, is seen in use in a Czech school. 


Photos by courtesy of the Czechoslovak Legation 
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THE VILLAGE BAND PLAYS THE BRIDEGROOM TO CHURCH 


Nowhere in Europe are there more picturesque costumes and customs than in the isolated mountain villages of Slovakia, 


where old ideas survive innumerable. 
best, turns out to celebrate the union. 


“The risen sun that shines full on rows of 
modern buildings lights up quaint little back- 
waters where you may find a Romanesque tenth 
century chapel half hidden among trees, over- 
shadowed by a baroque monastic building now 
in use aS a printing establishment ; here and 
there a market-place surrounded by colonnades 
under gabled roofs, in the centre of the place 
an ancient well under a wrought-iron cage ; an 
ancient temple, smoke-grimed, sunk below the 
level of a broad street, along which run the 
clanging electric cars between tall blocks of 
mansions the more modern of which show a 
tendency towards expressing genuine Slavonic 
art instead of copying from the neighbouring 
Germans as was once the custom.” 


Among the notable features of Prague may 
be mentioned the Old Town Square with its 
striking monument of John Huss; the Old 
Town Hall with its famous clock, constructed 
in 1490, which records astronomical events and 
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A Slovak wedding is an unforgettable sight, for the whole village, arrayed in its 
The village band is an important feature, and, from playing the bridegroom to 
church until the dance in the evening, it is a full day for them. 


In this picture note the Tirolean-like hats. 


shows the figures of the twelve Apostles with 
Jesus Christ at the stroke of the hour; the 
Bridge Tower and the Charles Bridge ; and the 
Hradcany hill, on the summit of which lies 
the vast fortified palace of the ancient kings 
of Bohemia, now the headquarters of the 
Czechoslovak Government and the residence 
of the president. 

The population of the city in 1930 was 
848,823 and is now over 1,000,000. 


Cities of the Provinces 
F the other Bohemian cities Pilsen (or Plzen) 
ranks next with a population of 115,000, 
while few of the others contain more than 
25,000. Moravska Ostrava, or Maehrisch Ostrau 
has a population of 126,000; it is situated in 
the centre of the Silesian coal-fields, and is 
a manufacturing town full of collieries and iron 
foundries. 
Moravia and Slovakia do not boast many 
cities. Brno (Briinn), the capital of Moravia, used 


to be called a suburb of Vienna. Lying in a 
delightful landscape of hills and forests, this 
pleasant, busy town is the home of nearly 
265,000 people. _ 

Bratislava, the chief port on the Danube, is 
well situated between the river and the vine- 
clad slopes of the Lower Carpathians. Today 
the capital of Slovakia, it has about 124,000 
inhabitants. Olmitz (or Olomouc) is an agri- 
cultural centre with a population of 66,000. 

Kosice (Kaschau or Kassa) is the administra- 
tive and cultural capital of eastern Slovakia. 
An ancient royal free town and formerly a 
fortress, it has a population of 70,500. 

The capital of Ruthenia, Uzhorod, has been 
altered nearly out of recognition since the Great 
War. What was a rather dirty, struggling little 
place has become a clean town of asphalt streets 
and Bohemian shops, for the Czech authorities 
have been followed by commercial people of their 
own race. The population numbers 27,000. 


Character of the Czechs 


WE have looked at the country as a whole. 
Now let us consider the people who 
inhabit it. 

The Czechs and Slovaks are in the main 
descendants of those Slavic tribes which pushed 
farthest to westward at some undetermined 
pre-Christian period, and, behind their mountain 
ramparts, in a richly fertile country consisting 
for the most part of vast forest tracts, developed 
their own culture. Their subsequent history 
has also influenced their outlook. 

It was, perhaps, in some measure owing to 
their long subjection for three centuries to the 
Austrian Empire 
that the Czechs de- 
veloped into the 
most practical and 
self-reliant of the 
Slav peoples. They 
were a hard-work- 
ing folk, both agri- 
culturally and later 
on industrially. 

By character they 
are at once romantic 
and practical, artists 
and husbandmen, 
and are possessed of 
an intensely national 
and patriotic feel- 
ing, deepened and 
strengthened by 
many generations of 
repressive rule on the Lr 
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feeling may still be seen in the way in which the 
national music, national art and architecture, 
and other manifestations of Czech genius are 
encouraged. ‘They are markedly musical, and 
in Dvorak and Smetana have given two great 
composers to the world. 

The Czech language is one of the most 
difficult in Europe, and as it is spoken by a 
comparatively small nation few foreigners 
think it worth while to spend the time required 
to master it. But the Czechs, like most peoples 
whose native tongues are difficult, are 
themselves remarkably good linguists. A 
foreigner going to Czechoslovakia might pick up 
only half-a-dozen words in as many months, 
but a Czech going abroad would, as a rule, 
master the language of those amongst whom 
he was sojourning in half the time. 

The national pride, and something of the fine 
romantic feeling which clings to the old mani- 
festations of a nation’s individuality, may be 
seen in the way in which the picturesque 
costumes of the country people in the different 
districts have been maintained, though there is 
now, chiefly in Prague, a noticeable decrease 
in their use. But on occasions of national 
festivity, when the peasants come to town in 
their Sunday best from the neighbouring coun- 
try, there may still be seen much of the dress that 
seems to harmonize with the beautiful older 
buildings of the ‘‘Golden City.” 

Something of the great variety of national 
costume is maintained, if to a lessening extent, 
throughout Bohemia, and _ strolling through 
Pilsen on market-day one sees a striking range 
of colouring in the costumes of the peasant 


part of Austria. WHERE GIPSIES DWELL IN POVERTY 
Something of the Not all of Czechoslovakia is as prosperous as the Slovak villages illustrated in the previous 


romanite and in pages. Here, at Podkarpatskoruss, in Eastern Czechoslovakia, are the tumble-down shanties 
: ~ occupied by gipsy families, who eke out a meagre living by odd jobs and general scavenging 
tensely national in the smaller towns and villages. 
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been handed down to them through many generations. 


women. In Moravia men as well as women 
have retained the varied attire of tradition. 
White shirts and brilliantly embroidered vests, 
sleeveless jackets with an abundance of bright 
buttons, small hats wreathed with flowers or 
feathers—these are some of the features of the 
native dress still in use among the. men. 

The Slovaks are for the most part Carpathian 
mountaineers and dwellers in the Danubian 
plain that stretches to the east of Bratislava. 
Their preference is for maintaining themselves 
by sheep and cattle breeding. They are, gener- 
ally speaking, a very much simpler, more 
superstitious, less educated race than the Czechs 
of Bohemia and Moravia, with a language of 
their own which has produced but a slight 


Pholo by courtesy of the Czechoslovak Legation 
AN OLD CRAFT IN A NEW COUNTRY 
Czechoslovakian peasants retain many of the old cottage crafts that have died out in 
other countries, and are very proud, too, of the traditional local costumes that have 
This ‘‘ spinster,’’ with her 
ancient distaff, is a Czech, and the fibre she is spinning is hemp. 
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literature. Quiet and even 
subdued in manner, they are 
kindly, contented, and ex- 
tremely industrious. Most 
of them are small farmers 
pursuing their tasks by 
somewhat antiquated 
methods, though in recent 
years many modern agricul- 
tural implements have found 
their way into the country. 


The Sokols 


N conclusion, something 
must be said about the 
remarkable organization of 
Czechs known as _ the 
‘“Sokols.” The Sokol move- 
ment was begun in 1862, and 
developed with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. It took its 
name from the falcon (sokol 
in Czech), its motto being 
‘“* Let us be strong ” and its 
greeting “‘Good luck”; and 
it was thoroughly democratic 
in character, the members, 
whatever their social rank, 
being regarded as a band of 
brothers and sisters. 


The Sokols, when: on 
parade or attending one of 
their functions, wear a 


special dress comprised of 
loose fawn jacket, often worn 
hussar-wise over a red shirt, 
and a round fawn cap in 
which are placed falcon 
feathers. 

Physical culture is an 
important part of the Sokol 
movement, and every six 
years there is a gymnastic 
display in the stadium at 
Prague, which is attended 
by picked contingents from all parts of the 
country. According to the testimony of one 
spectator, ‘‘As examples of perfect training 
and organization nothing in the world compares 


with the great mass drills of the men and women 
Sokols.”’ 


"TES movement in the dark days of Austrian 
dominion trained the people not only in the 
way of physical fitness, but in the way also of 
moral purpose; at a time when national in- 
dependence seemed a hopeless impossibility it 
quickened and stimulated their racial pride. 
In the difficult days that lie ahead it may 
in a similar manner uphold the efforts and the 
optimism of the young Czech people. 


HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 1 


LORD RUNCIMAN SUMS UP 


A the Crisis dragged its fateful shadow across the days it gave rise to a 
host of pronouncements and communications which the plain man would 
gladly ponder afresh in the clearer light of after-events. These documents, 
using the word in the widest sense—documents which are the raw material 
of history—are in this section collected for permanent preservation. The 
series begins with the letter which Viscount Runciman wrote to the Prime 
Minister on his return from his mission of mediation to Czechoslovakia. 


September 21, 1938. embodying the 8 points ot Herr Henlein’s speech at 


HEN I undertook the task of mediation Carlsbad), and by the Czechoslovak Government in 
in the controversy between the Czecho- their draft Nationality Statute, Language Bul, and 


Administrative Reform Bill. 
slovak Government and the Sudeten German It became clear that neither of these sets of pro- 


party, Iwas, of course, left perfectly free to obtain posals was sufficiently acceptable to the other side to 
my own information and to draw my own con- permit further negotiations on this basis, and the 
clusions. JI was under no 
obligation to issue any kind ot 
report. In present circumstances, 
however, it-may be of assistance 
to you to have the final views 
which I have formed as a result 
of my Mission, and certain sug- 
gestions which I believe should 
be taken into consideration, it 
anything like a permanent solution 
is to be found. 

The problem of political, social 
and economic relations between 
the Teuton and Slav races in the 
area which is now called Czecho- 
slovakia is one which has existed 
for many centuries with periods 
of acute struggle and periods of 
comparative peace. It is no new 
problem, and in its present stage 
there are at the same time new 
factors and aiso oid tactors which 
would have to be considered in 
any detailed review. 

When J arrived in Prague at the 
beginning of August, the questions 
which immediately confronted me 
were (1) constitutional, (2) political 
and (3) economic. The constitu- 
tional question was that with 
which I was immediately and 
directly concerned. At that time 
it implied the provision cf some 
degree of home rule for the 
Sudeten Germans within the 
Czechoslovak Republic ; the 
cuestion of self-determination had 
not yet arisen in an acute form. 
Mv task was to make myself 
acquainted with the history of 
the question, with the principal 
persons concerned, and with the 
suggestions for, a solution pro- 


posed by the two sides, viz., by MISSIONARIES OF PEACE 

the Sudeten German party iM After his return trom Prague, his mission having been unsuccessful owing to the 
the Sketch submitted to intransigent attitude of the Henleinists, Lord Runciman called several times at the 
the Czechoslovak Government on Foreign Office in London. He is seen here (left) outside the Foreign Office with 
June 7 (which was by way of Mr. Ashton Gwatkin, one of the experts of the mission. 
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negotiations were suspended on August 17. After a 
series of private discussions between the Sudeten 
leaders and the Czech authorities, a new basis for 
negotiations was adopted by the Czechoslovak 
Government and was communicated to me on Septem- 
ber 5, and to the Sudeten leaders on September 6. 
This was the so-called 4th Plan. In my opinion—and, 
I believe, in the opinion of the more responsible Sudeten 
leaders—this plan embodied almost all the require- 
ments of the Carlsbad 8 points, and with a little 
clarification and extension cculd have been made to 
cover them in their entirety. Negotiations should have 
at once been resumed on this favourable and hopeful 
basis ; but little doubt remains in my mind that the 
very fact that they were so favourable cperated against 
their chances, with the more extreme members of the 
Sudeten German party. It is my belief that the incident 
arising out of the visit of certain Sudeten German 
Deputies to investigate into the case of persons arrested 
tor arms smuggling at Maehrisch-Ostrau was used in 
order to provide an excuse for the suspension, if not 
the breaking off, of negotiations. The Czech Govern- 
ment, however, at once gave way to the demands of 
the Sudeten German party in this matter, and pre- 
liminary discussions of the 4th Plan were resumed on 
September 10. Again, I am convinced that this did 
not suit the policy of the Sudeten extremists, and that 
incidents were provoked and instigated on September 
11, and with greater effect after Herr Hitler’s speech, on 
September 12. As a result of the bloodshed and 
disturbance thus caused, the Sudeten delegation 
refused to meet the Czech authorities as had been 
arranged on September 13. Herr Henlein and Herr 
Frank presented a new series of demands—withdrawal] 
of State police, limitation of troops to their military 
duties, etc., which the Czechoslovak Government 
were again prepared to accept on the sole condition 
that a representative of the party came to Prague to 
discuss how order should be maintained. On the night 
of September 13 this condition was refused by Herr 
Henlein, and allnegotiations were completely broken off. 
[° is quite clear that we cannot now go back to the 

point where we stood two weeks ago; and we have 
to consider the situation as it now faces us. 

With the rejection of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment’s offer on September 13 and with the breaking 
off of the negotiations by’ Herr Henlein, mv functions 
as a mediator were, in fact, at an end. Directly and 
indirectly, the connexion between the chief Sudeten 
leaders and the Government of the Reich had become 
the dominant factor in the situation; the dispute 
was no longer an internal one. It was not part of 
my function to attempt mediation between Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany. 


Responsibility for the final break must, in my 
opinion, rest upon Herr Henlein and Herr Frank and 
upon those of their supporters inside and outside the 
country who were urging them to extreme and un- 
constitutional action. 


T have much sympathy, however, with the Sudeten 
case. It is a hard thing to be ruled by an alien race ; 
and I have been left with the impression that Czecho- 
slovak rule in the Sudeten areas for the last twenty 
years, though not actively oppressive and certainly 
not “‘ terroristic,’’ has been marked by tactlessness, lack 
of understanding, petty intolerance and discrimination, 
to a point where the resentment of the German popu- 
lation was inevitably moving in the direction of 
revolt. The Sudeten Germans, felt, too, that in the 


DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE 
The Runciman mediation mission arrived in Prague at the 
beginning of August 1938, and was soon hard at work on the 
problem which it was to try to solve. This photograph 
shows Foreign Office deed boxes filled with documents on the 
problem, lying at Lord Runciman’s headquarters in Prague. 


past they had been given many promises by the 
Czechoslovak Government, but that little or no action 
had followed these promises. This experience had in- 
duced an attitude of unveiied mistrust of the leading 
Czech statesmen. I cannot say how far this mistrust 
is merited or unmerited ; but it certainly exists, with 


’ the result that, however conciliatory their statements, 
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they inspire no confidence in the minds of the Sudeten 
population. Moreover, in the last elections of 1935 
the Sudeten Gernian party polled more votes than any 
other single party: and they actually formed the 
second largest party in the State Parliament. They 
then commanded some 44 votes in a total Parliament 
of 300. With subsequent accessions, they are now 
the largest party. But they can always be out-voted ; 
and consequently some of them feel that constituticnai 
action is useless for them. 


OCAL irritations were added to these major griev- 
ances. Czech officials and Czech police, speaking 
little or no German, were appointed in large numbers to 
purely German districts ; Czech agricultural colonists 
were encouraged to settle on land transferred under 
the Land Reform in the middle of German populations ; 
for the children of these Czech invaders Czech schools 
were built on a large scale; there is a very general 
belief that Czech firms were favoured as against 
German firms in the allocation of State contracts 
and that the State provided work and relief for 
Czechs more readily than for Germans. I believe 
these complaints to be in the main justified. Even as 
late as the time of my Mission, I could find no readiness 
on the part of the Czechoslovak Government to remedy 
them on anything like an adequate scale. 


All these, and other, grievances were intensified by 
the reactions of the economic crisis on the Sudeten 
industries, which form so important a part of the life 
of the people. Not unnaturally, the Government were 
blamed for the resulting impoverishment. 


For many reasons, therefore. including the above, 
the feeling among the Sudeten Germans until about 
three or four years ago was one of hopelessness. But 
the rise of Nazi Germany gave them new hope. I 
regard their turning for help towards their kinsmen 
and their eventual desire to join the Reich as a natural 
development in the circumstances. 


At the time of my arrival, the more moderate Sudeten 


leaders still desired a settlement within the frontiers - 


of the Czechoslovak State. They realised what war 
would mean in the Sudeten area, which would itself be 
the main battlefield. Both nationally and internation- 
ally such a settlement would have been an easier 
solution than territorial transfer. I did my best to 
promote it, and up to a point with some success, but 
even so not without misgiving as to whether, when 
agreement was reached, it could ever be carried out 
without giving rise to a new crop of suspicions, con- 
troversies, accusations and counter-accusations. I felt 
that any such arrangement would have been temporary, 
not lasting. 


This solution, in the form of what is known as the 
“Fourth Plan,” broke down in the circumstances 
narrated above; the whole situation, internal and 
external, had changed; and I felt that with this 
change my mission had come to an end. 


HEN I left Prague on September 16, the riots and 
disturbances in the Sudeten areas, which had 
never been more than sporadic, had died down. A 
considerable number of districts had been placed under 
a regime called Standrecht, amounting to martial 
law. ‘The Sudeten leaders, at any rate the more ex- 
treme among them, had fled to Germany and were 
issuing proclamations defying the Czechoslovak 
Government. I have been credibly informed that, 
at the time of my leaving, the number of killed on both 
sides was not more than 70. 

Unless, therefore, Herr Henlein’s Freikorps are 
deliberately encouraged to cross the frontier, I have no 
reason to expect any notable renewal of incidents and 
disturbances. In these circumstances the necessity for 
the presence of State Police in these districts should 
no longer exist. As the State Police are extremely 
unpopular among the German inhabitants, and have 
constituted one of their chief grievances for the last 
three years, I consider that they should be withdrawn 
as soon as possible. I believe that their withdrawal 
would reduce the causes of wrangles and riots. 

Further, it has become self-evident to me that those 
frontier districts between Czechoslovakia and Germany 
where the Sudeten population is in an important 
majority should be given full right of self-determination 
at once. If some cession is inevitable, as I believe 
it to be, it is as well that it should be done promptly 
and without procrastination. There is real danger, 
even a danger of civil war, in the continuance of a 
state of uncertainty. Consequently there are very 
real reasons for a policy of immediate and drastic 
action. Any kind of plebiscite or referendum would, 
I believe, be a sheer formality in respect of these 
predominantly German areas. A very large majority 
of their inhabitants desire amalgamation with Germany. 
The inevitable delay involved in taking a plebiscite 
vote would only serve to excite popular feelings, with 
perhaps most dangerous results. I consider, therefore, 


that these frontier dstricts should at once be trans- 
ferred from Czechoslovakia to Germany, and, further, 
that measures for their peaceful transfer, including the 
provision of safeguards for the population during the 
transfer period, should be arranged forthwith by 
agreement between the two Governments. 

The transfer of these frontier districts does not, 
however, dispose finally of the question how Germans 
and Czechs are to live together peacefully in future. 
Even if all the areas where the Germans have a majority 
were transferred to Germany there would still remain 
in Czechoslovakia a large number of Germans, and in 
the areas transferred to Germany there would still be 
a certain number of Czechs. Economic connexions are 
so close that an absolute separation is not only un- 
desirable but inconceivable ; and I repeat my con- 
viction that history has proved that in times of peace 
the two peoples can live together on friendly terms. 
I believe that it is in the interests of all Czechs and of 
all Germans alike that these friendly relations should 
be encouraged to re-establish themselves; and I am 
convinced that this is the real desire of the average 
Czech and German. They are alike in being honest, 
peaceable, hard-working and frugal folk. When 
political friction has been removed on both sides, I 
believe that they can settle down quietly. 

For those portions of the territory, therefore, where 
the German majority is not so important, I recommend 
that an effort be made to find a basis for local autonomy 
within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak Republic ow 
the lines of the ‘‘ Fourth Plan,’’ modified so as to meet 
the new circumstances created by the transfer of the 
preponderanitly German areas. As J have already said, 
there is always a danger that agreement reached in 
principle may lead to further divergencies in practice. 
But T think that in a more peaceful future this risk 
can be minimised. 


“T2s8 brings me to the political side of the problem, 

which is concerned with the question of the 
integrity and security of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
especially in relation to ker immediate neighbours. 
I believe that here the problem is one of removing a 
centre of intense political friction from the middle of 
Europe. For this purpose it is necessary permanently 
to provide that the Czechoslovak State should live 
at peace with all her neighbours and that her policy, 
internal and external, should be directed to that end. 
Just as it is essential for the international position of 
Switzerland that her policy should be entirely neutral, 
so an analogous policy is necessary for Czechoslovakia 
—not only for her own future existence but for the 
peace of Europe. 


In order to achieve this, I recommend : 

(1) That those parties and persons in Czechoslovakia 
who have been deliberately encouraging a 
policy antagonistic to Czechoslovakia’s neigh- 
bours should be forbidden by the Czechoslovak 
Government to continue their agitations ; and 
that, if necessary, legal measures should be 
taken to bring such agitations to an end. 

(2) That the Czechoslovak Government should so 
remodel her foreign relations as to give assur- 
ances to her neighbours that she will in no 
circumstances attack them or enter into any 
aggressive action against them arising from 
obligations to other States. 

(3) That the principal Powers, acting in the interests 
of the peace of Europe, should give to Czecho- 
slovakia guarantees of assistance in case of un- 
provoked aggression against her. 
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(4) That a commercial treaty on preferential terms 
should be negotiated between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia if this seems advantageous to 
the economic interests of the two countries. . 

This leads me on to the third question which lay 

within the scope of my enquiry, viz., the economic 
problem. This problem centres ‘on the distress and 
unemployment in the Sudeten German areas, a distress 
which has persisted since 1930, and is due to various 
causes. It constitutes a suitable background for 
political discontent. It isa problem which exists ; but 
to say that the Sudeten German question is entirely or 
even in the main an economic one is misleading. Ifa 
transfer of territory takes place, it is a problem which 


will for the most part fall to the German Government to’ 


solve. 

If the policy which I have outlined above recom- 
mends itself to those immediately concerned in the 
present situation, I would further suggest: (a) That a 
representative of the Sudeten German people should 
have a permanent seat in the Czechoslovak Cabinet. 


(b) That a Commission under a neutral chairman shouild 
be appointed to deal with the question of the delimi- 
tation of the area to be transferred to Germany and also 
with controversial points immediately arising from the 
carrying out of any agreement which may be reached. 
(c) That an international force be organised to keep 
order in the districts which are to be transferred pending 
actual transfer, so that Czechoslovak State police, as I 
have said above, and also Czechoslovak troops, may be 
withdrawn from this area. 

I wish to close this letter by recording my apprecia- 
tion of the personal courtesy, hospitality and assistance 
which I and my staff received from the Government 


-authorities, especially Dr. Benes and Dr. Hodza, from 


the representatives of the Sudeten German party with 
whom we came in contact, and from a very large number 
of other people in all ranks of life whom we met during 
our stay in Czechoslovakia. 


Yours very sincerely, 
RUNCIMAN OF DOXFORD. 


The ANGLO-FRENCH PLAN 


The Proposals for the settlement of the Sudeten problem presented to 
the Czechoslovak Government on behalf of the Governments of France 
and Great Britain on September 19, 1938, are here reprinted from 
the “White Paper” (Correspondence respecting Czechoslovakia) of 


September, 1938. 


The Proposals were accepted by the Prague 


Government under the strongest pressure, and formed the basis of the 
discussion between Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler at Godesberg. 


HE representatives of the French and 
British Governments have been in 
consultation to-day on the general situation, 
and have considered the British Prime Minister’s 
report of his conversation with Herr Hitler. 
British Ministers also placed before their 
French colleagues their conclusions derived from the 
account furnished to them of the work of his Mission 
by Lord Runciman. We are both convinced that, 
after recent events, the point has now been reached 
where the further maintenance within the boundaries 
of the Czechoslovak State of the districts mainly in- 
habited by Sudeten Deutsch cannot, in fact, continue 
any longer without imperilling the interests of Czecho- 
slovakia herself and of European peace. In the light 
of these considerations, both Governments have been 
compelled to the conclusion that the maintenance of 
peace and the safety of Czechoslovakia’s vital interests 
cannot effectively be assured unless these areas are now 
transferred to the Reich. 


2. This could be done either by direct transfer or 
as the result of a plebiscite. We realise the difficulties 
involved in a plebiscite, and we are aware of your ob- 
jections already expressed to this course, particularly 
the possibility of far-reaching repercussions if the 
matter were treated on the basis of so wide a principle. 
For this reason we anticipate, in the absence of indi- 
cation to the contrary, that you may prefer to deal with 
the Sudeten Deutsch problem by the method of direct 
transfer, and as a case by itself. 

3. The area for transfer would probably have to 
include areas with over 50 per cent of German in- 
habitants, but we should hope to arrange by negotia- 


tions provisions for adjustment of frontiers, where 
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circumstances render it necessary, by some international 
body, including a Czech representative. We are satis- 
fied that the transfer of smaller areas based on a higher 
percentage would not meet the case. 


4, The international body referred to might also be 
charged with questions of possible exchange of popu- 
lation on the basis of right to opt within some specified 
time-limit. 

5. We recognise that, if the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment is prepared to concur in the measures proposed, 
involving material changes in the conditions of the 
State, they are entitled to ask for some assurance of 
their future security. 


6. Accordingly, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom would be prepared, as a contribution 
to the pacification of Europe, to join in an international] 
guarantee of the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak 
State against unprovoked aggression. One of the 
principal conditions of such a guarantee would be the 
safeguarding of the independence of Czechoslovakia 
by the substitution of a general guarantee against un- 
provoked aggression in place of existing treaties which 
involve reciprocal obligations of a military character. 


7. Both the French and British celled recog- 
nise how great is the sacrifice thus required of the 
Czechoslovak Government in the cause of peace. But 
because that cause is common both to Europe in general 
and in particular to Czechoslovakia herself they have 
felt it their duty jointly to set forth frankly the con- 
ditions essential to secure it. 


8. The Prime Minister must resume conversations 
with Herr Hitler not later than Wednesday [Sept. 21], 
and earlier if possible. We therefore feel we must 
ask for your reply at the earliest possible moment. 


THE MENACE TO PEACE. 3 


HITLER’S RISE TO POWER (2) 


[? the preceding chapter of this section of our work (see page 51) we 
review Herr Hitler’s extraordinary rise from his youthful obscurity to 
a position of outstanding influence in the affairs of the German people. 
Now in this chapter the story is continued to when Hitler 
seizes a power that Bismarck never knew. 


ITLER’S decisive struggle for power 
H begins with Dr. Bruening’s electoral 
defeat at the polls on September 14, 

1930. A brown-shirted swarm of 107 deputies 
now entered the Reichstag. They treated the 
parties of the left as defeated enemies. As 
yet their open defiance of the constitutional and 
republican powers had been confined to Party 
papers and public speeches, but these attacks 
had occurred so frequently that the authorities 
could hardly cope with every single one of them. 
Consequently they had soon grown accustomed 
to the Nazis’ virulent opposition. The S.A., 
under their official flag of Schutz-Abteilungen 
—detachments to protect Party assemblies 
and gatherings from attack by adversaries— 
had become strong enough to be welded into a 
real army. Jor this purpose Hitler recalled 
Captain Roehm, his early comrade and go- 
between with the Reichswehr, who had been 
for some time an instructor in the Bolivian 


Army. He made Roehm supreme “ chief of 
staff ’’ of the S.A. 


Hitler’s Private Army 

[N January 1931 Roehm began his work, and 

within a year he had increased that army, 
of which the S.S. was to be the ‘“ Guards,”’ 
to 600,000 men—five times the number of the 
whole of the Reichswehr and navy together. 
The Reichswebr generals had lost some of their 
sympathy with the movement when Hitler 
blundered in 1923, but Roehm, by the subtlety 
of his policy and on the strength of his own 
personal connexions, managed to keep them 
quiet. The Reichswehr, on the other hand, 
had certain official (as well as closer and more 
underhand) connexions with Moscow, and this 
was an obstacle because of the strongly anti- 
Communist character of the Party. As Roehm 
was of their own flesh and blood, however, the 
generals overlooked this inconsistency, and a 
certain mitigation in the attitude of President 
von Hindenburg was the obvious outcome of 
this co-operation between his army and the 
S.A. and 8.8. 

Hindenburg at first had had no sympathy 
whatsoever with a movement led by a man 
who was neither Junker, Prussian, nor pro- 
fessional soldier. On the instigation of Roehm, 
General von Schleicher, who was then some- 
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thing like Under-Secretary of State in the War 
Ministry, arranged an interview between Hitler 
and Hindenburg in October 1931. The result 
was pitiful. Hitler committed the mistake 
which so often deprived him of the sympathy 
of important people: after a short, sensible 
conversation he suddenly fell into his usual 
trance, and, with his eye fixed on a corner of 
the room, he delivered with heightened voice 
one of his usual diatribes as if he were on the 
rostrum before 10,000 people. That brought 


old Hindenburg up short, and it seems that he 
told Schleicher afterwards “that he had sent 
That Bohemian corporal 


him a queer fellow.” 


BRUENING SPEAKS 
Well-meaning and well-intentioned, Dr. Bruening, the last 
constitutional Chancellor of the Reich, suffered during his 
period of office (1930-32) from the obstructionist policy of 
the Nazis as well as from the effects of economic depression. 
He was himself the leader of the Catholic Centre Party. 
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ambitious to hold the position of Reichschan- 
cellor! ‘‘ Never! At most, Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs.” 

In the meantime, on the advice of Schleicher 
Hitler had been induced to abandon his usual 
attacks upon the Government, or at least to 
moderate their tone. That Government, under 
Dr. Bruening, had the thankless task of accus- 
toming the German people to dictatorial 
methods, and of cancelling the reparations 
debt to its former enemies in a series of difficult 
negotiations. Hitler understood that Bruening 
was involuntarily acting as his pace-maker, 
and that he might succeed in settling matters 
which he, later on, would otherwise have to 
tackle in the face of world-wide distrust and 
aversion. 


Lieutenants of the Fuehrer 

Bu it was difficult enough for him to keep 

order amongst his own lieutenants, who were 
pursuing their tasks along contradictory lines. 
There was Goering, the noisy, energetic trooper, 
fond of fights for their own sake, and Dr. 
Goebbels, the Fuehrer’s Berlin Statthalter, 
who launched the most blood-curdling attacks 
in word and print, although he himself by build 
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THE REICHSTAG DISSOLVED 


After the fall of Bruening, who had been the first to accustom 

Germany to government by decree, von Papen became 

Reichschancellor. His first action was to persuade President 

Hindenburg to dissolve the Reichstag, which he did with the 
above order, dated June 4, 1932. 
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and upbringing was unqualified for physical 
violence. Then there were the unruly elements 
of the extreme left wing, the Stennes and 
Strassers who objected to Hitler’s “ law- 
abidingness.”” On the other side were Roehm, 
soldier and politician; Hess, the unobtrusive 
A.D.C. and confidant of the Fuehrer ; and later 
on Himmler, chief of the 8.8., and subsequently 
the sinister figure at the head of the secret 
police after Hitler’s advent to power. 

In addition to these personal difficulties 
Hitler had financial troubles caused by the 
irregular flow of the great funds needed for his 
huge propaganda campaigns and the upkeep 
of his brown army. Yet Hitler was already 
very near his final triumph. Hugenberg had 
damaged himself considerably by signing with 
Hitler the strikingly unsuccessful plebiscite 
demand of 1929, and had subsequently lost a 
whole army of Conservative supporters to 
Hitler. But this did not deter the Conservative 
leader from forming what was called the 
Harzburg Front in October 1931, with the 
National Socialists and the ‘“ Steel-helmets,”’ 
who were acting in it as an independent party. 


Negotiations with Bruening 

ig was this Harzburg Front which was destined 

to overthrow the Bruening Government 
by threatening the people with civil war. 
Shortly after its formation Bruening, who was 
backed by the Reichswehr and by a section of 
industry, and had also the more or less willing 
support of the Socialists who feared a Putsch 
from the Right, tried to come to terms with 


- Hitler, using General von Schleicher as inter- 


mediary. The official pretext for Bruening’s 
approach was the presidential election due in 
the spring of 1932, when Hindenburg’s seven- 
year term of office would expire. If Hitler 
would fall in with Bruening’s suggestion for 
the re-election of the old Marshal, a new internal 
fight could be avoided, and Bruening in turn 
would agree to be supplanted by Hitler, as 


‘soon as the abolition of reparations had been 


secured. But these negotiations were expected 
to last another year. Moreover, if Hitler had 
accepted the proposal he would have been 
forced to lie low for the whole of that time, 
and would also have had to give active support 
to a government which his followers were 
accustomed to see most ruthlessly attacked. He 
rejected the proposition, and made his support 
for Hindenburg’s re-election conditional upon 
Bruening’s immediate “ dismissal.”’ 


From Austrian into German 
HAT was Hitler’s second blunder with 
Hindenburg, who, of course, rejected the 
condition. Hitler thereupon decided that he 
himself would contest the presidential election. 
For this he had by hook or by crook to acquire 
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Following upon the dissolution of the Reichstag in June 1932 elections were held on July 31 in an attempt by von Papen 


and his Conservative supporters to ‘‘ dish the Nazis.’’ 


electioneering posters are seen being prepared in the photograph above. 


Von Papen allied himself with the Nationals, in whose offices 


The posters bear the name of Hugenberg, leader of 


the Nationals, and a portrait of Bismarck. The result of the election, however, was a victory for Hitler and his party, who 
gained one-third of the Reichstag seats. 


German citizenship. He obtained it by a 
nominal appointment as “Councillor to the 
Berlin Legation” of the Brunswick Govern- 
ment, in which his party held the key posts. 
| the first poll there were four candidates : 
Hindenburg, Hitler, Duesterberg, the leader 
of the ‘‘ Steel-helmets,’’ and Thaelmann, the 
leader of the Communist Party. Asnone of them 
obtained an absolute majority—Hindenburg 
got 49°6 per cent of the votes, Hitler only 30 
per cent—a second poll was necessary. This 
Hindenburg won with 53 per cent, Hitler ob- 
taining 36 per cent and the Communists the 
rest. 

As a result of this fight, and of certain 
compromising documents which revealed plans 
for a Nazi Putsch, the S.A. and 8.8. were 
prohibited in April 1932. This might have 
been the end of Hitler’s struggle for power had 
the measure been carried through with anything 
approaching the strictness and decision with 


which the Nazis themselves fought their ad- 
versaries. But there were too many under- 


The Presidential Election 
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currents in favour of the movement for this to 
be possible—too many rivalries and incertitudes 
within the bodies supporting the ramshackle 
Bruening Government. Bruening’s measures, 
well-meant as they may have been, were upset 
by the political part which General von 
Schleicher had begun to play as virtual head 
of the Reichswehr ; Schleicher was, moreover, 
a personal friend of Hindenburg’s son and 
A.D.C., and the somewhat shaken German 
Nationals had set sure hopes in his clique. 
They started an intrigue against Schleicher’s 
Reichswehr Minister, Groener, which forced 
him to resign and weakened the Bruening 
cabinet; and then Hindenburg was told a story 
about Bruening’ s intending to break up certain 
of the Prussian Junker estates into peasant 
holdings. That did the trick. Hindenburg 
withdrew his confidence from Bruening shortly 
before the latter had practically settled the 
reparations question, and on Schleicher’s advice 
Herr von Papen was called into office. 

Papen as a politician was as inconspicuous 
as he was unfortunate. During the War he 
had been military attaché in Washington, 


and had won temporary if dubious fame by 
losing a very important telegram which unveiled 
a German offer to Mexico. However, as a noble- 
man and former cavalry officer he had the 
sympathies of the old Marshal, and he was 
permitted to play a political role fateful for the 
future history of Germany. 


Papen as Chancellor 

HE played it with more verve and ruthlessness 

than intelligence, alienating the sympathies 
of the working population by his rough handling 
of Braun and Severing, the old Socialist leaders, 
who had held the majority and had practically 
ruled over Prussia, Germany’s principal state, 
ever since 1919. Furthermore, Papen openly 
favoured the unconstitutional Right Wing 
armies. His scheme was to suppress the still 
powerful Trade Unions in order to re-establish 
the old feudal, patriarchal system of pre- War days, 
and simultaneously to use the ever-increasing 


THE BATTLE OF THE POSTERS 
The wordy warfare of the presidential elections of April 1932, 
was as intense as that of knives and cudgels ;_ these posters 
symbolize it. Above, left, is a Communist poster attacking 
Hindenburg and Fascism (‘‘ A vote for Hindenburg is a vote 
for Fascism ’’) ; below are Nazi posters: On left, ‘‘ Our 
Last Hope—Hitler ’’ ; and on right, ‘‘ We Want Work and 
rae < Bread : Vote for Hitler.’’ 
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National Socialist movement to that end. He 
failed in both. His Government carried on 
for a while with the help of the Reichswehr, 
accorded by General von Schleicher in his 
capacity as War Minister, but it soon had 
no backing whatsoever. Papen could at least 
have won the sympathies of the bourgeois 
class, reduced as it was by the devastating 
effect of the crisis, but his own party, the 
Catholic Centre, was roused to fury against him 
by the unfair and unfriendly dismissal of its 
best man, Dr. Heinrich Bruening. 


B* hook or by crook Papen tried to obtain a 

larger following. He formed a “ Papen- 
front’? for a new election, but the distrust 
aroused by his person, his aims and his capacities 
frustrated an effort which was in itself promising. 
Everyone felt that, with the civil war raging 
underground and leading daily to fresh street 
fights, bloodshed and excitement, an authori- 
tarian government, at least temporarily rid of 
the slow, heavy machinery of Parliament, was 
the only possibility. Thus many well-meaning, 
intelligent men joined Papen and did their best 
to uphold him, for they felt he was a lesser evil 
than the extremists. Papen and Schleicher, 
however, had already lost every possible oppor- 


Wide World 


, HITLER’S PREDECESSOR 
Before Hitler came to power, the Chancellorship was held 
by General von Schleicher, seen above. His career under 
the Nazi regime was brief for, with his wife, he was killed 
in the purge of 1934. It was stated later that they had been 
shot ‘‘ by mistake.’’ 


Wide Worla 
MOURNING ATTIRE 
Seldom does Hitler wear the formal dress and top hat in which 
he is seen in this photograph, which was taken on March 12, 
1933, the day of national mourning for the German dead of 
the Great War. Standing with him are von Papen and 
General von Blomberg. 


tunity for playing a constructive, impartial part ; 
from the outset they had made a compact with 
Hitler to the effect that he should support them. 
In the elections of July 31 the Nazis had gained 
230 seats, more than one third of the total, 
and they hoped for exclusive power, with Hitler 
as Chancellor. But Hindenburg again refused. 
For the Fuehrer made the mistake of having 
Roehm with him when he was received, and the 
latter’s scandalous private life had by then 
become public knowledge. Hitler was therefore 
confronted by the old gentleman’s stubborn 
determination, and his demand was dismissed. 


At this point Hitler openly defied the Presi- 
dent, saying : 

‘“My great adversary, Reichspresident von 
Hindenburg, is today eighty-five years of age. 
I am forty-three and I feel in perfect health. 
And nothing will happen to me, for I am clearly 
conscious of the great tasks which Providence 
has assigned me. Before I am _ eighty-five 
years of age, Herr von Hindenburg will have long 
ceased to exist !”’ 

At the same time Hitler defied Papen, too. 
His Party, led by Goering, Parliamentary 
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GOLDEN-VOICED GOEBBELS WINS SCEPTICAL BERLIN FOR NATIONAL SOCIALISM 
Even in the comparatively early days of 1932 the Nazi movement was able to call on a vast body of supporters throughout the country, as witness this photograph of a mass 
meeting of Hitler’s adherents in the Lustgarten in Berlin. It took place shortly before the presidential elections of April, 1932, in which Hitler ran Hindenburg so close that a second 
ballot was necessary. The crowd, which is listening to a speech by Dr. Goebbels, then Berlin district-leader of the party, contains no Brownshirts, for political uniforms were then 


banned ; but the discipline of the Nazi ‘‘army ’’ is shown in their regular and soldier-like lines. The photograph was taken from the roof of the Berlin Imperial Castle. 
Photo, Wide World Photos 


President in his capacity as leader of the now 
biggest faction in the House, was to overthrow 
Papen when the Reichstag met in September. 
With the opposition of the Socialists and Com- 
munists, that was a very easy job. As soon 
as the result of the division was announced 
Papen smilingly handed to the new president 
a paper signed by Hindenburg dissolving the 
Reichstag once more. 

The new elections were held on November 6. 
Notwithstanding the ever-increasing distress of 
the population, and unemployment which 
neared the 7-million figure, and notwithstanding 
the tremendous electoral campaign conducted 
with ruthlessness and with propaganda per- 
fected by the National Socialists to an unheard- 
of degree, the Nazis lost 2 million of their 
previous 134 million votes. 


A real panic succeeded at the Nazi head- 
quarters. The Party had heavy debts, and was 
hard pressed for something like 12 million marks 
now, when its star seemed on the wane. And 
if nothing succeeds like success, so nothing is as 
dangerous as defeat. A new wave of hope in- 
vaded the democratic and liberal world, which 
had almost given up hope during the few pre- 
ceding months, though they still controlled the 
majority of the great newspapers. 


Setting a Trap for Hitler 


APEN and Schleicher believed that the time 
was ripe to set a trap for Hitler, one that 
would tame him for all time: Papen was to retire, 
Hitler was to be asked by Hindenburg to take 
over the Government—alone, supreme, just as 
he had in vain demanded before—but on con- 
dition that he could produce a majority in the 
Reichstag. He had now less than one-third 
of the deputies, and would necessarily have had 
to come to terms with at least the two principal 
bourgeois parties: the German Nationals led 
by Hugenberg and the Catholic Centre led by 
Bruening. 

Hitler’s situation was sufficiently desperate ; 
he could at least have won the appearance 
of final triumph by giving in, thereby postpon- 
ing his dream of supreme, unhampered power 
to a more favourable moment. But once 
again, in spite of his many previous blunders, 
his political instinct and his gambling spirit 
showed him the right path. He refused. He 
did not want to become his adversaries’ prisoner, 
and fought for his ultimate goal in an exchange 
of letters with the presidential palace—visible 
from the window of his headquarters in the 
Hotel Kaiserhof. 


But nothing availed against the old Marshal’s 
stubbornness. Schleicher was appointed Chan- 
cellor, and, for a while, the Reichswehr: became 
the open ruler of the country in which it had 
played alternately the roles of guardian to the 
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Republican Constitution, sinister political piot- 
ter, and the power in the background which was 
to re-establish order. 

During ail his years of struggle Hitler had 
avoided a clash with that power, often at the 
price of heavy sacrifice to his political aims and 
convictions; he knew that he could never 
afford to antagonize it, and his whole path up- 
wards had depended upon its more or less tacit 
toleration of his illegal army as a future sub- 
sidiary of the legal one. 


On the Brink of Despair 


SCHLEICHER tried to establish a non-party 

cabinet composed of malleable personalities. 
As Vice-Chancellor in it he wanted Gregor 
Strasser, Hitler’s radical and idealistic lieutenant. 
There was an election in Thuringia, one of the 
smaller German states in which the Nazis had 
very early been triumphant. It brought emphatic 
evidence of the decline in their popularity, for 
nearly half their votes were lost. Strasser, the 
North German Party organizer (North Germany 
had long since become the Party stronghold in- 
stead of Munich), wanted to accept Schleicher’s 
proposition, and asked Hitler to do so at the 
sword’s point. When refused, he upbraided the 
Fuehrer for all the many blunders he had com- 
mitted and cut the tie of long association that 
bound them. 

Hitler was on the brink of despair, and 
spoke, as so often before and after, of suicide. 
But for the support and consolation of a few of 
his faithful henchmen—Rudolf Hess, later his 
deputy : Amann, his War-time sergeant-major 
and subsequently all-powerful ruler of the press 
organizations, and others, most of them later 
rewarded by high office—the whole epic of 
Hitler might have ended there but a few 
steps from his goal. 

Hitler demanded, and got by threats and 
persuasion, a declaration of loyalty from all his 
old guard except Strasser and a few of his 
friends, and though the Party’s financial position 
was still calamitous—they had even to “ forget ”’ 
the usual Christmas tips to the Parliamentary 
ushers—Hitler regained hope. 


Money from the Industrialists 


PPHEN an opportunity was given to Hitler of 

winning over the big economic powers of 
the land. ‘This was a move in another intrigue 
played by Papen against Schleicher, his friend 
and comrade-at-arms, whom he wished to de- 
throne so as to rule himself once more, osten- 
sibly under Hitler—but with the confidence 
of an old cavalry officer that he would be able 
to “handle” him. Papen and a few friends, 
amongst them the Cologne banker von Schroeder 
and the champagne producer and future 
Foreign Minister, H. J. von Ribbentrop, arranged 
a meeting in Cologne. It is said that as a result 


a large sum of money was put at Hitler’s dis- 
posal. Most of it was subscribed by industrial- 
ists of Westphalia and the Rhineland, and with it 
Hitler would be able to overcome his Party’s 
financial crisis. The intention of the subscrip- 
tion was obvious: at one stroke to secure 
Hitler’s good offices and to get rid of the con- 
stitutional obligations of Trade Union policy 
with its interference in their previous “* master- 
in-the-house ”’ policy. German industry had lost 
most of its prominent leaders, such as Hugo 
Stinnes ; it was suffering greatly from lack of 
initiative and from the world crisis, as well as 
from the drawbacks of large-scale foreign bor- 
rowing in the fat years 1925-29. They antici- 
pated, not a master who would rule them, but 
a willing tool whom they, dilettante politicians, 
might exploit for their own interests. They 
were wrong, as were all the others who, look- 
ing at this “uneducated monomaniac,”’ this 
‘ self-convinced demagogue ”’ nervous to the 
point of hysteria, assumed that all he cared for 
was to be permitted to make violent and noisy 
diatribes. They never saw in Hitler the cun- 
ning politician, the desperate gambler, the man 
with an almost unerring instinct for the utmost 
limits of his daring enterprises. 


Schleicher in Difficulties 
HIS stroke of good luck for Hitler coincided 
with difficulties for Chancellor von 
Schleicher, who had made a tactical mistake. 
So as to win favour with the Trades Unions and 
such other popular bodies as might be called 
upon to support him, he had attacked the great 
landowners. Many of these had found them- 
selves in difficulties and had mortgaged their 
estates up to the hilt, and in order to help keep 
these intact a fund, the Osthilfe, had been raised 
by levy. Out of it millions were somewhat freely 
granted to liberate the heavily-indebted estates 
at a low interest or even with no interest at all. 
Schleicher was himself a member of the Junker 
caste ; he was interested in the somewhat shady 
transaction and knew of numerous misuses of 
the fund. It is said that he handed the relevant 
material to prominent Trade Union officials so 
that it could be used. Officially, all that became 
known was Schleicher’s announcement that a 
part of the bankrupt estates should be divided 
between peasant settlers. 

But in that he was up against the old 
Marshal and his own set—he appeared as a 
traitor to the caste. And when, on January 28, 
he once again asked Hindenburg to use his 
power to dissolve the Reichstag in order to ex- 
ploit the decline in Nazi sympathy shown now 
in every provincial poll, he found his old pro- 
tector cold and refractory, and once more pre- 
pared to entrust Papen with the Government ; 
for Papen had promised him that this time he 
would win Hitler over to official participation. 
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Schleicher’s intrigue had concerned, among 
others, an estate which had been presented to 
the President by the nation and which had, on 
his demand, been put in the name of his son. 
The intrigue thereby appeared as an attack on 
the President’s family, and it had cost Schleicher 
the friendship of Oscar von Hindenburg. 


In the President’s Cabinet 
"THE events that follow are not quite clear. 
According to some reports Schleicher, with 
a section of the Reichswehr, had prepared a 
coup d'état by which Papen, Hitler, and possibly 
even Oscar von Hindenburg, too, were to be 
imprisoned. But before the machinery could 
be put into action General von Blomberg, who 
had had secret contact with Hitler, was fetched 
by air from his garrison at Koenigsberg. He 
appeared side by side with Hitler and Papen 
in the President’s cabinet at 12 o’clock on 
January 30. Papen had made sure in advance 
that Hitler, now to be appointed Chancellor, 
would keep him as Vice-Chancellor and that the 
‘* Steel-helmets,” his own supporters, would be 
represented by Seldte, one of the organization’s 
Jeers. 
sovhleicher’s crafty speculation had failed ; the 
no less cunning one of Papen and his confederate 
Hugenberg was destined to be blown to pieces 
some time later. The cabinet as it was then to 
be formed appeared to be a true reproduction 
of the Harzburg Front of October 1931. It 
looked as though it would keep the unruly 
revolutionary National Socialists under the 
thumb of the three powers of old Prussia— 
the Junkers, heavy industry, and the army. 
It may be assumed that that was the guise 
under which Hindenburg, with his strong 
dislike for the “* Bohemian lance-corporal,’’ was 
induced to see the transaction—a ‘ Cabinet of 
national concentration,” a government in which 
Hitler was to play the part which in apparent 
modesty he had always claimed for himself, 
the part of the drummer. .. . 


On the Threshold of Power 

Bu they left out of account Hitler’s vanity, 

a vanity based upon a very real conception 
of the dictatorial power he wanted to exercise 
even if he were not master of the details of the 
craft of government. He needed the limelight 
—adulation, even; for he is the man who 
tolerates, nay, enforces the use of his name 
instead of that of God in the form of greeting 
prescribed for 80 million people, friends and foes. 
He knew how to turn everything, defeat as well 
as success, to the purpose of his “‘ divine mission,” 
and how to transform those who wished to use 
him as their tool into instruments for his 
personal triumph and giory. He revealed the 
instinct of the “ once-bitten’’ for avoiding 
personal danger—one which has saved his life on 


many occasions. He has been favoured by 
everything, even his defeats, which he has 
made into stepping stones for his way upwards. 
Had not his original family name of Schueckl- 
eruber been dropped as a condition by which his 
father received a small inheritance from a 
childless aunt, his whole career might have been 
impossible—for even German tongues would 
have been unable to shout ‘ Heil Schueckl- 
gruber ! ”’ 


His physical weakness, perhaps the result of 
youthful wild oats, stood him in good stead, 
for it served to distinguish him from his many 
vrossly immoral lieutenants. From being a 
normal German, fond of his glass of beer, his 
wurst, and his plate of ham, Hitler became 
a vegetarian, a non-smoker, and a_ total 
abstainer. He avoided ranks and titles, so much 
appreciated in Germany, where every man of 
some influence has his title, just as a Frenchman 
has his reputation and an Englishman a name. 
Copying Mussolini, as in so many other aspects 
of his career, he created for himself the unique 
wppellation, ‘ My 
Leader.” He made 
the masses believe 
in his scorn of money 
and his personal 
modesty, though for 
years he had drawn 
a huge income from 
the sale of his book, 
from his newspaper, 
the Voelkischer 
Beobachter, and from 
other sources, had 
possessed a valuable 
mountain estate at 
Berchtesgaden, 
motor-cars and aero- 
planes of the most 
recent design, and 
had lived and was 
living on a princely 
scale. As he had no 
family life of his own 
he showed his love 
of humanity by en- 
couraging women 
and children—care- 
fully selected and 
supervised, of course 
—to give him “‘spon- 
taneous’ ovations, 
to hand him flowers, 
and so forth. He 
evolved a whole 
myth about that 
valiant old German 
people which was 
to give him the 


HINDENBURG LOOKS OUT ON 

To celebrate Hitler’s appointment as German Chancellor in 1933 a great torchlight parade was 

organized by the Nazis and the 

Hindenburg, who was head of the latter organization, is seen here watching the procession from 
the window of his palace, no doubt with very mixed feelings. 
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background for racial purification, and for the 
new creed of which he was to be the divine 
apostle. He had seen Mussolini’s success in 
claiming the traditions of old Rome for his 
modern Italians, and wanted to do the same, 
regardless of the fact that when Rome dominated 
the world the German tribes were nothing but 
uncivilized savages. 
Hitler becomes Chancellor 
Hs distorted yet purposeful mind may in 
those days of unexpected fulfilment have 
held grandiose visions of his own, of power over 
that people he was to lead. He may not have 
seen his way clear, but of one thing he was 
certain ; he would not be the instrument upon 
which his new confederates, representatives ot 
an old, decayed order, were going to play. 
Thus it was with very different feelings that 


the new cabinet, led by Chancellor Adolf Hitler, 
presented itself to the German people and to 
the world on January 30, 1933. 

Faithful to his tradition as the greatest 
director of mass scenes and mass propaganda 


Wide World Phatos 


HITLER’S TRIUMPH 


‘« Steel-helmet ’’ organization of old soldiers. President 


REICHSTAG FIRE AND TRIAL 


Four weeks after Hitler became Reichschancellor, and 

just before the elections, the Reichstag was set on fire— 

supposedly by Communists, but allegedly at Nazi instigation. 

At the trial of the ‘‘ Communist incendiaries ’’ afterwards 

(top picture) a Dutchman, van der Lubbe (on right), was 
found guilty and soon afterwards beheaded. 
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of his time, Hitler organized his salutation 
in the Wilhelmstrasse by gigantic torchlight 
processions, which greeted first Hindenburg 
and then him at a lighted window in the 
Chancellery. For hours he stood there with 
outstretched arm, listening to the frenzied 
shouts and brass music of the Brownshirts as 
they streamed along through the rain and sleet. 
Hitler was now grasping the lever which 
meant supreme power—but not yet that power 
itself. For that he needed more time. He had 
to extract a special appointment from the 
Chief of State, and to extricate himself from an 
agreement he had made with his predecessors, 
in which each had intended to cheat the other. 
of the 


Burning of the Reichstag 
()* February 25 the _ burning 
Reichstag, Germany’s pseudo-Renaissance 
Houses of Parliament, was the torch of Nazi 
ambitions. The sinister story of that incendiary 
deed was never fully elucidated, although many 
months later, after a trial as enlightening as it 
was inconclusive, the only one of the accomplices 
who had been captured was condemned to death 
by the Supreme Court and beheaded. This was 
a mentally deficient Dutchman called van der 
Lubbe, who was accused of having been 
connected with a group of Communists. 


However, the “night of the long knives,”’ 
so often promised by Hitler to his followers, 
never materialized. During it they were to 
be allowed to take their revenge upon the 
Marxists and Bolsheviks for the victims of many 
brawls. In its stead concentration camps were 
instituted, where all the “‘ Marxist ’’ enemies of 
National Socialism were confined without trial, 
irrespective of their former rank, together with 
Jews, pacifists, and all the nondescripts against 
whom the movement or its “big shots” 
had a grudge. There, under the supervision of 
sadistic Storm-troopers they were ill-treated, 
tormented, beaten, “‘ shot while attempting to 
escape,” or otherwise ruined in both health 
and spirit. 

Abolition of Liberties 

THE subsequent fight between the remnants of 

the historic powers and the triumphant 
Nazi movement was a losing one. Throughout 
these remnants had to face the steady ruthless 
attacks of the latter, backed by their Party 
army, now a gigantic organization, officially 
armed. The Reichstag fire afforded the Nazis 
a welcome pretext for the abolition, until 
further notice, of essential articles of the 
German Constitution, of personal liberty, of 
freedom of the press and of speech, and of the 
right of assembly ; 
and it provided an 
excuse for interfer- 
ence with letters, and 
with the telegraph 
and telephone ser- 
vices, permitting 
Nazis even to search 
private houses and 
confiscate property. 
The death penalty 
was introduced for all 
imaginable misdeeds, 
and Hitler's main 
executives, such as 
Goering (in his capac- 
ity as Chief of Police 
and State Commis- 
sioner for Prussia), 
were not loath to use 
their powers. Com- 
munism was instantly 
uprooted to the ex- 
tent of abolishing the 
Reichstag mandates 
of its deputies, thou- 
sands of its adherents 
being placed in “* pro- 
tective custody ” 
within 48 hours. A 
Reichstag election 
was staged under 
these conditions. It 


took place on March 5, and not unnaturally 
gave the desired result—288 National Socialists 
out of a total of 647 which, when the Com- 
munist 81 mandates were cancelled, gave an 
absolute majority. 


Organization of Victory 


HERE was some resistance in Bavaria and 
amongst the Junker set, but Hitler had won 
the second round in his fight for absolute power. 
To make certain of it he instituted as President 
of the Reichsbank Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who 
had for the two previous years been his adviser 
on financial and economic matters. He per- 
mitted Goebbels, heretofore district leader for 
Berlin, to establish a propaganda machine with 
moneys confiscated from other organizations, 
and in the garrison church of Potsdam, where 
Frederick the Great is buried, he arranged 
a great celebration on March 21. During 
this, by decree of the old Marshal, who presided 
over the assembly together with Hitler, now 
“his Corporal,” the latter was endowed with 
powers laid down in five articles which made 
him practically supreme, unrestricted and 
uncontrolled. 
But another year had to elapse before, by 
the blood purge of June 30, 1934, Hitler could 


Aeystone 


PARTY MANNERS — THE LIGHTER SIDE 
The Fuehrer likes to demonstrate his readiness to mingle with the masses, and sometimes 
assumes the role in which he is seen in the above photograph, taken in 1937. 
smiling figure, amid a group of girls from the Rhineland, who are wearing native dress. 
occasion was a party held in celebration of Goebbels’ fortieth birthday. 
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He stands, a 
The 


Re Seco Rak See eee saa REPS 


GERMANY’S TRIUMVIRATE AT TANNENBERG 


Wide World Photos 


On January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler became Reichs chancellor, without the opposition but also without the willing consent 


of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, the President. 


However, these two men sank their differences in public, as may be seen 


in this photograph, in which the Chancellor, the President, and Prussian Premier Goering are seen together at a Tannenberg 


Commemoration on August 27, 1933. 


Behind Herr Hitler sits Oscar, the son of Hindenburg. The row of black-uniformed 


men in the centre are the Chancellor’s personal bodyguard. 


consolidate his absolute power over 67 million 
Germans of whom never more than about one- 
third had been his electors, the rest having been 
coerced and cajoled into his fold by an alter- 
nation of promises and threats backed by 
the concentration camp, the gun, and the axe. 
Dead in the Purge 
[’ the June 30 purge many hundreds of the un- 
ruly or undesirable elements, not so much of 
Hitler’s adversaries and precursors as of his 
“old guard,” were shot after a farcical trial 
lasting a minute or two. How many actually 
died in that German Saint Bartholomew’s 
Eve has never been ascertained. Hitler subse- 
quently announced a list of 78 names, but in all 
probability ten times that number would be 
an insufficient estimate of the full list of those 
whose families received no notification of death 
other than an urn containing their ashes. 
General von Schleicher, the last Chancellor 
before Hitler, was amongst them, and his wife 
was also shot “by mistake”; another victim 
was Captain Roehm, the man who had built 
the instrument by which Hitler had gained 
power—his brown- and black-shirted army. 


The reason given for that cleaning up was 
the disgusting immorality of the clique, 
amongst whom were the Brownshirt leaders in 
Berlin, Silesia, and Saxony, with their respective 
“courts.” This clique held power in vast areas 
of the country and had misused it in an 
indescribable manner. In fact, however, the 
group around Roehm had made a plot against 
Hitler which might have deprived him of his liber- 
ty, and even of life itself, had it been successful. 

President von Hindenburg, dying in his 
castle at Neudeck in East Prussia, was forced to 
give formal approval to the purge before he 
closed his eyes for ever and was succeeded by 
Adolf Hitler. Now both /Fuehrer = and 
Chancellor of the Reich, Hitler was at last in 
supreme command over the whole German 
people within the boundaries of the Reich. 

From that moment, August 2, 1934, dates 
Hitler’s attempt to get within his fold the whole 
of the German-speaking peoples of the world and 
to recover what the War had taken from Germany 
—in other words, to tear up page by page the 
Treaty of Versailles. We know how easily 
he succeeded in doing so. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 3 


BRITAIN ENTERS the ARENA 


he subject of this chapter is a highly controversial one, for Britain’s part 
in the Crisis has been misconstrued widely, both at home and abroad. 


Here an impartial account of events from March to October 1938 is 
given, and the reader is left to form his own opinion as to the 
rightness or otherwise of his country’s actions. 


of Commons, not as crowded perhaps 

as it was to be later, but charged with 
an atmosphere of intense interest and full of 
wild conjecture, hope and fear, waits to hear 
what the Prime Minister has to say of the 
threat to Czechoslovakia that has arisen from 
the German annexation of Austria less than a 
fortnight before. In spite of repeated pledges 
by the Foreign Ministers of all the Great Powers 
of Europe, affirming and re-affirming Austrian 
independence as a cardinal point in their 
respective policies, the German army has 
marched into Austria without a shot fired or a 
drop of blood spilt, Dr. Schuschnigg has been 
deposed, captured and imprisoned, and a full 
Nazi government has been set up to administer 
Germany’s new-won eastern province. ‘This 
peaceful extension of her frontiers has un- 
doubtedly given her a taste for victory, and has, 
without the slightest doubt, placed Czecho- 
slovakia between the jaws of a “ pincers ”’ 
which, with perhaps equally little effort, can 
be closed to bite off the greater part of that 
unhappily situated country. 


Waiting for Chamberlain 


. HAT will Mr. Chamberlain say?” This 

was the question that had agitated all 
politically-minded people for the last ten days. 
Even the popular newspapers had given more 
space to it than to the Boat Race and Cup Final 
prospects. The British public, hitherto apath- 
etic towards events in Central Europe, had stirred 
in its sleep, and had opened one eye at least to 
see what was going on. The fate of Austria had 
increased our uneasiness; for the first time 
since 1918 we really began to realize that what 
happened several hundred miles away, in a 
country speaking a language we did not under- 
stand, might conceivably have serious reper- 
cussions on ourselves—and, indeed, upon the 
whole wide world. 

Britain, then, was ready to enter the arena, 
and waited to hear what kind of lead the 
Premier would give to public opinion. But 
Mr. Chamberlain was cautious; he was not 
yet certain of public feeling on the subject and, 
naturally and rightly, hesitated to make a pro- 
nouncement that might have unexpected effects 
on the British and foreign publics alike. He 


Pe cf Comme March 24, 1938. The House 
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began, however, with a statement that removed 
one fear at least from his hearers’ hearts. 
Britain, he said, could give no guarantee to go 
automatically to the assistance of Czecho- 
slovakia if she were attacked. Such a statement 
pleased most of all the “ Isolationists ’’ amongst 
us, but it was also a relief to many who sub- 


Keystone 


BRITAIN’S MEDIATOR 
The clouds of the Crisis were already visible in the sky at 
the beginning of August when Viscount Runciman, seen 
above, was sent by the British Government to Prague. 
While there he conferred without respite both with the 
Czechs and the Sudetens. But in the event insuperable 
difficulties made his task of finding a settlement which would 
be acceptable to both sides impossible. 


scribed to other political convictions. It did 
offer us a way out, if the need for one should 
arise. The Prime Minister went on: 


But while plainly stating this decision 
I would add this : Where peace and war are 
concerned legal obligations are not alone 
involved, and, if war broke out, it would be 
unlikely to be confined to those who have 
assumed such obligations. 

It would be quite impossible to say where 
it would end and what governments might 
become involved. 

The inexorable pressure of facts might 
well prove more powerful than formal pro- 
nouncements, and in that event it would be 
well within the bounds of probability that 
other countries besides those which were 
party to the original dispute would almost 
immediately become involved. 

This is especialiy true in the case of two 
countries iike Great Britain and France, with 
long associations of friendship, with interests 
closely interwoven, devoted to the same ideals 
of democratic liberty and determined to uphold 
them. 


When they heard these words the Isolationists’ 
faces fell, for there was a clear warning in them 
which could not fail to be understood abroad. 
The opponents of Isolation, however, were also 
disappointed, and denounced the speech as too 
cautious. As their arguments were to find 
expression many times, and in many different 
quarters, during the following six months, let 
us examine them—and, perhaps, answer them 


—in some detail. 
THs was not the language to use with dic- 
tators, it was argued. Vagueness in utter- 
ance or in aims could never be imputed to the 
German Fuehrer or the Italian Duce, and, out- 
spoken men as they were, they would fail to be 
sufficiently impressed by such cautious and 
hesitant sentences. One clear word, it was 
said, to the effect that “‘ the moment a German 
soldier crosses the Czech frontier, Britain will 
send her aeroplanes to Berlin and her fleet to 
the Kiel Canal ”’ was worth all the diplomatic 
persiflage in the world ; for it was obvious that 
those who threatened the world’s peace could 
only be arrested by a threat to their own. 
Believers in this argument continued : “ Britain 
has nothing to lose by taking up a stern attitude. 
Hitler’s threats are only a bluff; there would 
be a revolution in Germany if he engaged in a 
major war. France and Russia would stand by 
us without any hesitation, and we should have 
the moral support of the United States. Now is 
the time to smash Fascism. If Britain is going 
to enter the arena at all, it should be with a 
sword in her hand.” 
This argument, however, was based on one 
fundamental error or misjudgement ; it assumed 
that Britain was ready to fight. The truth was 


Stand up to the Dictators! 


—as it appeared later—that even seven years 
of National Government had not sufficed to 
remedy the defects in our armament, both 


_offensive and defensive, which had been brought 
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about by the unilateral disarmament policy of 
the preceding governments. Our Air Force was 
lamentably lacking in personnel and equipment ; 
our Fleet was below the strength required to 
protect the Empire’s communications in time 
of war; our Army ‘was small, much below 
strength, and ill-equipped; our anti-aircraft 
provisions, both military and civil, were only 
in embryo. How then could Mr. Chamberlain, 
knowing what he did of our weakness, levy a 
threat of force against a government which, 
through its intelligence department, was equally 
well-informed about the state of our defences ? 


Was Germany Bluffing ? 
VEN if he had desired to do so, therefore, he 
was unable to call Germany’s bluff—if, in- 
deed, it wasa bluff. On this point military op nion 
was by no means unanimous; the German 
rearmament programme had proceeded apace 
for five years, with the whole resources of the 
country pressed in to support it, and visitors to 
the Reich returned impressed by the displays 
of military and air might which they had seen. 
Moreover, the Nazi organization, by subordi- 
nating all individual rights to the State’s 
rights, was the ideal regime for providing 
defences for the civilian population against air 
attack. It was known that Berlin’s air defences, 
for instance, were immeasurably superior to 
London’s. No, it was not safe to regard H.t'er’s 
threats as bluff. 

As for the attitude of France, Russia and the 
United States, no national policy can be based 
on the possible co-operation of other nations, 
especially when their potential strength is a 
comparatively uncertain quantity. France 
would be willing, it was known, to join us in a 
firm stand against Germany: but was she 
able? Her finances were hard-hit by the 
activities of the Popular Front government, her 
national consciousness was by no means united, 
and upon her southern border an embarrassing 
concentration of German and Italian aeroplanes 
and troops in Spain were ready to make a 
diversion. 

As for Soviet Russia, there was some reason 
to believe that her contribution on our behalf 
would be more than doubtful. Her interest at 
the moment was centred rather upon the East 
than the West, for Japanese victories in China 
were a possible source of danger to her eastern 
territories. Moreover, the recent “ purges’ of 
her high command, in which, it seemed, almost 
all the men of known and proven ability had 
fallen before shooting parties, had undoubtedly 
weakened her army and air force to a degree 
that might destroy or at least reduce their 


effectiveness. In the United States, moreover, 
a very strong anti-Roosevelt movement was in 
being which, since the President was almost 
alone in his half-formed desire to intervene in 
Kuropean affairs, could keep America out of any 
conflict if it exerted itself to the utmost. 
Further, if the United States were to consider 
warfare at all, and that was not probable, it 
would be to the Pacific they would look rather 
than to the Atlantic. 


Chamberlain’s Love of Peace 


S° much, then, for our potential allies. There 
remains one further point to be discussed 
before we chronicle Britain’s later efforts in the 
arena of Central Europe—and a point of premier 
importance. It is Mr. Chamberlain’s character. 
The Prime Minister was always a man of peace. 
The epithets for war—“ horrible,” “ fantastic,” 
‘absurd ’’—which he used in his broadcast to 
the nation on September 27 represented his heart- 
felt feelings. He rightly refused to countenance 
the idea of force when his declared policy, on 
which he had been working ever since he had 


taken Mr. Baldwin’s position in the previous 
year, was the policy of appeasement. He had 
shown that he was prepared to go to very great 
lengths to forward this policy: sacrifice of Mr. 
Eden in order to gain the Anglo-Italian agree- 
ment ; refusal to do more than politely protest 
when Franco’s aircraft bombed British ships in 
Spanish waters; insistence on British non- 
intervention in Spain in contrast with the supply 
of men and arms to the anti-democratic side by 
Germany and Italy ; restraint in face of violent 
denunciations of democracy in general and 
Britain in particular by the propagandists of the 
Fascist powers ; willingness to share the Mediter- 
ranean Sea with Italy and the Balkan markets 
with Germany—all these were signs of his deter- 
mination to secure appeasement even at the 
price of sacrificing some of Britain’s interests. 
Finally, as the leader of a Conservative party, 
returned with a vast majority by the electors of 
Britain, he could not envisage an alliance with 
Communist Russia, or an extension of her 
influence in Western Europe. Britain had shown 
its preference for capitalism, as represented by 
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RUNCIMAN AND BENES IN CONFERENCE AT PRAGUE 


Upon his arrival in the Czechoslovakian capital, Viscount Runciman met Dr. Benes, and the Sudeten German problem was 


at once given a preliminary survey. 


and many other representatives of the opposing factions, and continual efforts were made to find a plan. 


Thereafter, discussions were held daily with the President, members of the Government, 


This photo- 


graph was taken during the first conversations between Viscount Runciman and President Benes on August 4. 


the Conservative party, and he could not rightly 
go behind his supporters in the country by 
linking their fortunes with a land whose political 
system was anathema to them. 

‘* Peace with honour ”’ was, then, the Prime 
Minister’s declared policy. ‘In the pursuit of it 
he was resolute. And, in the end, he claimed 
that he had obtained. it. 


Mutterings of the Storm 


ATURDAY, May 21,1938. This was the next 
outstanding date in the story of Great 
Britain’s intervention in the Central European 
crisis. Between March 24 and now her activity 
had been limited to diplomatic exchanges, in 
which Sir Nevile Henderson, British Ambassador 
in Berlin, figured prominently, their purpose 
being to persuade Herr Hitler to adopt a 
policy of moderation. From the beginning of 
the Crisis the British Government had envisaged 
as its sole satisfactory solution the cession of 
certain territory by the Czech Government, but 
it was not prepared to advise until it was in full 
possession of all the relevant facts. The col- 
lection and sifting of information, therefore, 
had been its main activity during these two 
months, together with warnings, much in the 
manner of the Prime Minister’s March 24 speech, 
of the possibility of Britain being involved in a 
conflict against Germany. Meanwhile, “ inci- 
dents ’’ between Germans and Czechs multiplied. 
Whenever a Czech aeroplane flew by accident 
over the frontier there was a pother in the 
German press; whenever a Sudeten German 
was seen with a cudgel, or possibly a knife, in his 
hand, the Czech press was similarly disturbed. 
Conversations had taken place between the 
Sudeten and Czech leaders, but whenever the 
two parties had seemed likely to approach agree- 
ment some incident had occurred or some violent 
speech had been made (usually, be it noted, on 
the Sudeten side), and the delegations had 
gone home in a huff. 


A ‘ Return’ to the Reich 


T had become apparent that Conrad Henlein 
was in direct and constant communication 
with Berlin, and Herr Hitler’s hand was there- 
fore seen in all his movements and every one of 
his words. The climax to the Sudeten-Czech 
conversations had come on Sunday, April 24, 
when Henlein had announced his Eight Points 
at Carlsbad. Denounced as preposterous by the 
majority of newspaners in England, France, and 
America, these proposals were very gentle and 
moderate compared with what was to come. 
The Czechs countered with Nationalities Statutes 
and revisions thereof, and with plan after plan 
designed to give a certain measure of autonomy 
to the Sudetens. But it had been observed that 
each bid by Czechoslovakia for a just settlement 
was followed by ever more violent and calum- 


nious agitations in the German press, and 
that the extreme Nazis among the Sudetens had 
set their face against the possibility of any 
settlement other than a “return ’”’ of Sudeten- 
land to the Reich. 


Even so, though every day the situation grew 
worse, few were prepared for the sudden crisis 
of May 21. On that day it became known that 
two German armies had massed near the Czech 
frontier and that a military coup had _ been 
decided upon. There was little enough time 
for protest or persuasion. The British and 
French governments made energetic repre- 
sentations to Berlin, but it seemed that Herr 
Hitler doubted the seriousness of their intentions 
and was prepared to present them with a fazt 
accompli on the lines of the Austrian annexation. 
War stared the world in the face. 


Henderson’s Representations 


| this moment of despair the energy of Sir 

Nevile Henderson saved the situation. As 
well as making, in his diplomatic capacity, the 
greatest efforts possible to persuade the German 
government that Britain wowld march if an 
invasion took place, he also took, on his own 
initiative, an unprecedented step. He chartered 
two special aeroplanes to transport the staff 
of the British Embassy in Berlin to England, 
and a special train to carry British residents 
in the German capital out of the country. This 
was done openly—indeed, with some show. The 
result is history. Where diplomacy had failed 
deeds succeeded, for it was this action that 
finally persuaded the Fuehrer that Britain really 
‘““meant business.”’ For the first time in his 
career, Hitler hesitated, and while he hesitated 
the Czechs mobilized. The possibility of a sudden 
coup was ended; Sir Nevile Henderson had 
saved the situation for the time being. 


The May crisis had, however, been a rude 
shock. For the first time it was realized how 
far things had gone and that it was necessary 
for some specific action to be taken. So far 
Britain had stood at the edge of the arena only ; 
it was time now for her to advance towards 
its centre. A decision was not immediately taken, 
for it was hoped that the May crisis had been a 
shock to Herr Hitler as well as to the democratic 
leaders and that some slackening of tension 
might be looked for as a result. But the game 
went on; violent anti-Czech attacks in the 
German press, violent abuse of Dr. Benes and 
Dr. Hodza, the Czech Prime Minister on the 
radio, ‘‘ incidents ”’ of all kinds in the Sudeten 
districts, the renewal and cessation of negotia- 
tions between Henlein and Hodza—the same 
moves recurred time and time again, exacerba- 
ting the situation day by day. 

Finally, it was decided that Britain must 
become an active mediator in the dispute, and 
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BETWEEN THE PILLARS OF HIS POWER 
When this photograph was taken in 1933, Herr Hitler had no more faithful followers 
than Rudolf Hess and General von Blomberg, shown here in conversation with him, 
Hess on his right and von Blomberg on his left. The occasion was a Storm-troopers’ 
concert in the Berlin Sports Palace. Since then von Blomberg has fallen from grace. 
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World 


FOR THE FUEHRER 


ROYAL BOX 
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Herr Hitler likes to show a deep interest in German culture, and regularly attends the distribution of national prizes for 
literature and film-production, held as part of the May Day celebrations. In this photograph of one such celebration he is 
seen in the royal box of the Berlin City Opera House between Dr. Goebbels (on his left) and Herr Funk, Minister for 
Economics. Next to Goebbels is Dr. Ley (the Labour Front Leader), and next but one to him is Herr Lutze (Roehm’s 
successor as chief of staff of the S.A.). In the front row (extreme left) is Baldur von Schirach (the Hitler Youth leader). 
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FAR FROM LHE MADDING CROWD alii 
To the wold at large Hitler appears as a solemn, mystical figure garbed usually in 
Nazi uniform. But here he is shown in native Bavarian costume looking strangely 
unlike Germany’s Fuehrer of today. In fact, the photograph was taken at his mountain 
retreat near Berchtesgaden years before he rose to power. 
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the outcome of this perhaps belated decision 
was the dispatch of Viscount Runciman’s peace 
mission to Prague at the beginning of August. 
The choice of mediator was well made ; Viscount 
Runciman, who went to Czechoslovakia as a 
private individual though he had the blessing 
of the Government, was known as a man of in- 
tegrity and wide experience. He had, more- 
over, the advantage of not being a member 
of the Government, although known to enjoy 
its confidence and goodwill. He also had the 
assistance of several government experts as his 
advisers, notably of Mr. Ashton Gwatkin, whose 
name, hitherto unknown to the man in the 
street, was soon to become as familiar as that 
of the mediator-in-chief. 


This is no place to chronicie all the doings of 
the Runciman mission. Its members plunged 
into their task without delay, and were soon in 
possession of most of the information which 
they required for the working out of a just 
settlement. They studied history, geography, 
ethnography, and economics as they had prob- 
ably never done since leaving their universities, 
and no praise can be too high for the energy and 
the speed with which they worked—or for their 
justice and fair-mindedness. Interviews with the 
representatives of one side or the other took 
place every day, and it was due to Viscount 
Runciman’s efforts that the opposing factions 
were brought to sit round a table once again, 
after severally swearing that a resumption of 
negotiations was impossible. 


Germany’s Mighty Manoeuvres 


NDER his influence and advice the Czech 
Government made notable alterations in 
their policy—consisting of modifications which 
would give the Sudetens almost all they desired. 
It seemed that the mission might be crowned with 
success. But at this moment, Herr Hitler saw 
fit to begin military ‘“‘ manoeuvres,” and on a 
scale of which we had not seen the like before. 
The manoeuvres began on August 14, and were 
planned to last for at least six, and probably 
ten, weeks. 


Three-quarters of a million trained reservists 
were called to the colours; conscripts who 
would normally have been discharged in Sep- 
tember had their service extended; many 
civilians (especially doctors and nurses) were 
called for special duties ; food, transport, and 
horses were requisitioned ; all men under 65 
were forbidden to leave the country ; railway 
officials had their leave cancelled ; bus services 
were curtailed. At the same time, The Times 
revealed, at least 400,000 men were feverishly 
at work building a line of frontier defences 
along the Rhine. These “ manoeuvres” were 
colossal, and caused immense dislocation in 
German industry and business. Obviously, they 


were not the normal autumn manoeuvres which 
the German officially inspired press maintained 
they were. 


Their first result was what might be expected. 
They made Viscount Runciman’s task well-nigh 
impossible. Negotiations under his auspices 
between the Sudetens and Czechs were suspended 
on August 17, and, try as he might, he was 
unable to bring them together again until 
September 10, when preliminary discussions on 
the Czech Government’s “ Fourth Plan ”’ began. 
These talks, however, lasted exactly one day ; 
fresh “‘ incidents ’’ occurred, notably at Maeh- 
risch-Ostrau, new and more violent demands 
were made by Herr Henlein, and finally on 
September 13 all negotiations were completely 
broken off. 


Lord Runciman’s Proposals 


O much for Lord Runciman’s mission. No 
blame for its failure can attach to him, for no 

man could have done more than he in such un- 
favourable circumstances. His personal con- 
clusions on the dispute, in spite of the difficulties 
which they deliberately threw in his way, were 
entirely favourable to the Sudeten Germans, 
for he expressed in his letter to the Prime 
Minister of September 21, 1938 (see “‘ Historical 
Documents,” 1; page 93) the conviction that 
cession to Germany of the predominantly Ger- 
man areas of Czechoslovakia was the only 
possible solution to the dispute. For these areas 
he discountenanced a plebiscite, which he 
claimed would be “a sheer formality,” and 
would, by causing delay, “serve to excite 
popular feelings, with perhaps dangerous re- 
sults.” For areas where there was a smaller 
German population he advocated local autono- 
my. He finally advised that the “rump” 
state of Czechoslovakia should adopt a “ good 
neighbour ”’ policy, by dropping alliances and 
agreements with powers antagonistic to her 
neighbours (this reference was obviously to the 


‘Czechs’ understanding with Russia, which Ger- 
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many imagined to be directed against herself) ; 
and that the principal European powers should 
guarantee the “rump” state against unpro- 
voked aggression. This meant, in effect, the 
creation of that “ other Switzerland,” a guaran- 
teed neutral state, which the Czechs had claimed 
as their idealin 1919. Itis evident that Viscount 
Runciman’s conclusions were known to the 
British Government before the date of his letter, 
for they agree in principle and in detail with the 
Anglo-French proposals (reprinted in page 96) 
presented to Czechoslovakia some time earlier. 

Meanwhile—for we have digressed from the 
main theme of Britain’s activity, in order to 
give the story of the Runciman mission as a whole 
rather than in portions in strict chronological 
order—what had been happening in Whitehall ? 


L 


saved, the Czechoslovak state might 
have retained at least her main in- 
dustries, and vast expenditure on 
war preparations might have been 
made unnecessary. 


Such commentators claim that the 
judgement of the British Govern- 
ment was not equal to the occasion. 
Instead of the clarion call to the 
democracies to stand fast in the 
faith, they say, instead of a promise 
to Czechoslovakia that we would 
fulfil our obligations to her under 
the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, instead of a definite state- 
ment of any kind on the one subject 
of paramount importance, Sir John 
Simon contented himself with pious 
hopes for “goodwill on both 
sides,” gratuitous emphasis on “the 


oy AT URDAY August 27, 
19388. Once again 
Britain waits to hear a dec- 
laration on the Czechoslovak 
problem by one of her leading 
statesmen. And not Britain 
alone, for this speech has 
been advertised beforehand 
as a definitive statement of 
policy to which the whole 
world must give ear. Cer- 
tainly, all eyes are on 
Lanark, where first Mr. 
Chamberlain, then Lord 
Halifax, and finally Sir John 
Simon, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has been an- 
nounced as the speaker. It 
is no exaggeration to state 
that, for probably the first 
time in the whole history of 
the Crisis, Britain has the 
opportunity of saying the 
one word which will solve 
it. All the world listens, at 
least half of it expecting at 
last a clear statement to the 
effect that Great Britain 
promises to support Czecho- 
slovakia by force of arms if = ec | mo 
she is invaded. If such a LORD RUNCIMAN TAKES THE SALUTE 
statement had been made, outside Castle Petersburg, in the Sudeten area, where Lord Runciman stayed the week- 
many people now consider end of September 10-11, a crowd of Germans gathered on the Sunday afternoon. To 


that a fortnight’s intolerable them Lord Runciman delivered a short speech from the balcony, and concluded by 


- . . giving them the Nazi salute—an action that delighted the crowd. 
strain might have been Photos, Associated Press; Keystone 
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_ | | Photos, Key One; Associated Press 

COUNSEL AND COMMUNICATION DURING THE RUNCIMAN MISSION 
When Viscount Runciman set out for Prague he was accompanied by Government experts whose task was to study 
ethnographical, economic, historical, and other facts regarding Czechoslovakia and its population. Here, in the lower 
photograph, is Viscount Runciman with his staff, Messrs. Peto, Ashton-Gwatkin, Henderson, Stephens, and Stopford, at work 
in the Czech capital. The upper photograph shows him during an interview with journalists at a time when hopes were 
still indulged that his mission would not be in vain. 
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SIR NEVILE MEETS DR. GOEBBELS 


At the Nuremberg Convention held at the beginning of Sep- 

tember 1938, Sir Nevile Henderson, the British Ambassador 

in Berlin, made every attempt to see Herr Hitler in person. 

But he was consistently unsuccessful, though he was allowed 

to meet all the other Nazi leaders, including Dr. Goebbels, 
with whom he is seen here. 


importance of finding a peaceful solution,”’ and 
a repetition, in the platitude that “‘ there is no 
limit to war’s reactions,’ of the Prime Minister’s 
utterance of March 24. Had this been a mere 
by-election speech, such words would have 
sufficed. But as a statement of Britain’s policy 


to the world it was a failure. 
[? is easy to be wise after the event. No 
blame attaches to Sir John Simon person- 
ally for this missed opportunity, if, indeed, 
it was a missed opportunity. The speech 
annoyed the Germans, who professed to see in 
it a promise by Britain to fight for the Czechs, 
and gave no encouragement to the French, who 
had hoped it would contain more specific 
references to Anglo-French accord. But such 
were not its intentions. It had been carefully 
phrased to give offence to none; the fact that 
it would please none could not have been 
foreseen. Sir John Simon had had to take 
account of an incalculable element—British 
public opinion—which, so divided were its 
newspapers, could not make itself heard as 
cone voice. He had had to avoid encouraging 
the hopes of either Sudetens or Czechs that 
Britain was on their side ; he had been compelled 
to walk warily along a path between precipices 


Effects of Sir John Simon’s Speech 
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into which he might hurl Britain by the slightest 
evidence of bias or prejudice. He had had to 
take care not to prejudice the Runciman mission, 
which was then still actively engaged in its 
attempts at mediation. Remembering the 
difficulties that faced the speaker, therefore, the 
speech can be excused; but it solved no 
problem, it gave no lead, and—it is to be feared—- 
it “cut no ice.” 


Henderson at Nuremberg 


HE truth is that this was no time for address. 
ing the world on a subject in which it was 
so intensely interested ; the Government should 
have resisted the Press’s demand for a statement 
of policy. Indeed, the Government realized this, 
for never again in the history of the Crisis was a 
‘“world speech” made until the Premier’s 
broadcast on September 27. From now on 
diplomatic channels were to be used almost 
exclusively by Britain, leaving it to the dictators, 
who are past-masters in the art, to baw! their 
denunciations and affirmations to the world. 


Two days after Lanark Sir Nevile Henderson 
was called to London to report on the effect of 
the speech in Germany, and on August 30 a 
meeting of ministers was held to hear his report. 
At that meeting a declaration that *‘ Britain 
may find it impossible to remain neutral in the 
event of an attack on Czechoslovakia’ was 
drafted in an attempt to underline the implica- 
tions of the Lanark speech; and Sir Nevile 
Henderson was instructed to attempt to see 
Herr Hitler, when he returned to Germany, in 
order to make certain that the Fuehrer under. 
stood Britain’s attitude. 


This task, however, proved unexpectedly 
difficult. No opportunity arose for the Am- 
bassador to see the Fuehrer in person. The 
Nuremberg Convention of the Nazi Party began 
too soon for him to catch Herr Hitler in Berlin, 
and at Nuremberg he was forestalled by the 
Fuehrer’s immediate circle of friends and 
advisers. He was allowed to converse with 
Herr von Ribbentrop, Field-Marshal Goering, 
and others; but the door to the Leader’s room 
was barred. The Ambassador felt fairly certain 
that, in spite of assurances te the contrary, Herr 
Hitler was being deliberately kept in ignorance 
of the firmer British attitude by his lieutenants. 
He probably reported to London to this effect 
on September 9. On that day the Admiralty 
announced that its minesweeper and minelayer 
flotillas were being brought up to full 
commission. 


This was action;. this was speaking the 
language that dictators understand. Its first 
result was immediate; Sir Nevile Henderson 
received assurances which he felt he could 
believe that Britain’s attitude had been made 


clear to Herr Hitler. His report of this reached 
London just in time to prevent the dispatch of a 
Note, drafted by the Cabinet on September 10, 
“stating in unmistakable terms  Britain’s 
intentions in the event of military action against 
the Czechs ”’ (Sunday Chronicle of September 11). 

The second result of the Admiralty action was 
seen—or rather heard—at Nuremberg on the 
Monday (September 12), when Herr Hitler 
made his long-awaited speech. For, although 
he railed against Czech “oppression” and 
“tyranny,” although he denounced the 
‘criminal’ Benes and all his works, he made 
no specific mention of war. He declared his 
intention of rescuing his “brothers in the 
German blood,” but he did not say he would 
use force of arms to do so. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as his action served to postpone a march 
into Czechoslovakia which was expected to 
take place at the moment of Herr Hitler’s 
speech at Nuremberg, Mr. Duff Cooper, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, was justified by events. 
Whether, as he implied later in his resignation 
speech in the House of Commons on October 3, 
a full mobilization of the Fleet at this time 
would have had a proportionately greater in- 
fluence on events no one can say with certainty. 


| this chronicle of Britain’s part in the Crisis 

until September 12 we have so far had our 
eyes on events abroad. Let us now consider 
the home field ; we shall see that British public 
opinion was so divided, so uninstructed, and so 
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with whom he is here shown at the Labour Service review on September 8. 


THE AMBASSADOR AND THE FIELD-MARSHAL 


Among the other Nazi lieutenants whom Sir Nevile Henderson was allowed to meet at Nuremberg was Field-Marshal Goering, 


comparatively apathetic, that it gave no lead 
and little support to ministers whose task, in a 
democratic country, is to interpret the feelings 
of the man in the street. 


WEDNESDAY, September 7, 1938. This 

is a date which is engraved on many 
a journalist’s heart—and perhaps on those of a 
certain number of newspaper readers also. For 
upon this day, at a time when, so far as it could 
be weighed, the sympathy of the British people 
seemed to be all on thé side of “ gallant little 
Czechoslovakia’ and definitely opposed to 
“ giving in to the Nazis,” The Times’ leader- 
writer wrote, in an article headed “ Nuremberg 
and Aussig,” these fateful words: 

In that case it might be worth while for 
the Czechoslovak Government to consider 
whether they should exclude altogether the 
project, which has found favour in some 
quarters, of making Czechosiovakia a more 
homogeneous State by the secession of that 
fringe of alien populations who are contiguous 
to the nation with which they are united by 
race. . . . The advantages to Czecho- 
slovakia of becoming a homogeneous State 
might conceivably outweigh the obvious dis- 
advantages of losing the Sudeten German 
districts of the borderland. 

The reaction of the organs of public opinion 
to- this suggestion was unmistakable. The 


Times was roundly denounced in everything 
from the dignified tones of The Daily Tele- 


Planet News — 


At this review, when the assembled youths 


and maidens made their declaration ‘‘ What is German must belong to Germany,’’ the Field-Marshal smilingly drew the 
Ambassador’s attention to their words—and, no doubt, to their implications as regards the Sudeten situation. 
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Worker. For once, all the London newspapers 
were united in the belief that The Times had 
made the biggest mistake of its career. ‘‘ ‘The 
Thunderer’s’ voice is cracked,” said The Star, 
and this summed up opinion on the subject. 
No one took the suggestion for the cession of 
the Sudetenland seriously; most commen- 
tators found material in it for a laugh at The 
Times’ expense ; more serious writers took it 
as a heaven-sent opportunity for the expression 
of indignation in Johnsonian periods. So 
general was the condemnation of the suggestion 
that, the same day, the Foreign Office officially 
disclaimed the view as official. The next day 
the penny papers were still more joyous; for 
The Times to be given the lie by the Government 
was rich, and this second opportunity to poke 
fun at “our distinguished contemporary ”’ 
was not missed by many. 


‘The Thunderer’ Was Right 


AM» for the consistency of public opinion. 
Three weeks later the whole world praised 
the “ Big Four” at Munich for saving peace by the 
very means which, when printed as a tentative 
suggestion in T'he Times, had been hailed with 
disgust and opprobrium. But, between, the 
fear of war had been felt; the sound of the 
wings of the Angel of Death had been heard. 
It appears now that The Times’ leader was a 
ballon d’essai—an instance of “ kite-flying ’— 
which, in spite of the derision that greeted it, 
was a sound and sensible contribution to the 
solution of the problem. Had we been far- 
sighted enough—and we only needed to be able 
to see literally “‘ into the middle of next week ” 
—we should have held our hands when they 
itched to write those comminatory sentences 
and those jokes about “The Thunderer’s voice.” 
For once, all the political journalists in London 
had to eat their words—which was a far 
pleasanter dish than a meal of steel or a mouthful 
of mustard gas. 
2 ok x 


This, then, is the tale of Britain’s entry into 
the arena. The success of her champion—Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain—in the peaceful fight 
that ensued there is not part of our survey. He 
threw down the glove (only the ignorant contend 
that he threw up the sponge) with a message to 
Herr Hitler on Wednesday, September 14. 

“In view of increasingly critical situation, | 
propose to come over at once to see you with a 
view to find peaceful solution. I propose to 
come across by air, and am ready to start 
to-morrow...” 

And he followed up this blow at the old system 
of diplomacy with the Anglo-French proposals 
(which were to become the basis of the final 
agreement) on September 19. From this time 
on British opinion was united. However little 
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we desired to see a small nation sacrificed, if it 
was a question of peace we were satisfied. 
We had no desire to fight Germany, even in a 
just cause; and we were by no means con- 
vinced that the fate of a mere three and a half 
million Germans was a just cause to hurl the 
whole of Europe into chaos. Knowing that 
this, too, was the conviction of our Prime 
Minister, we gave him in all his doings our 
undivided support. This was all that our 
champion desired. In the early stages of the 
problem he had been forced to move with the 
utmost wariness because British public opinion 
was not united—was not even articulate. But 
now that he was assured of its solid support 
in any effort he made to find a solution, he 
could go forth with firmer steps into the arena 
and meet the champions of other races in the 
conviction that when he spoke he spoke for all 
his fellow-countrymen. 


For the time being, at least, British public 
was undivided—its one unanimous desire was 
for peace. When this seemed assured by the 
Premier’s flight to Berchtesgaden and the 
publication of the Anglo-French proposals, 
there was a sigh of relief from every man, 
woman and child in the country. But when 
Godesberg brought a return to anxiety, opinion 
began to be divided again, and by the time the 
Munich Agreement was known there was a 
deep cleft in the opinion not only of the “ men 
in the street’ but also, it appeared, in the 
Cabinet itself. 


Duff Cooper’s Resignation 


O much at least seemed true when, after the 
crisis was settled, Mr. Duff Cooper, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, resigned from the 
Cabinet. In his resignation speech he summed 
up a body of opinion that was very widespread : 
viz., that Britain should early have taken a firm 
stand against the cession of the Sudetenland, 
and forced a really just settlement upon Europe 
by the strength of her arms. We have already 
investigated this possibility ; Mr. Duff Cooper, 
whose own department was the best organized 
and prepared for war, was perhaps deceived 
into believing that our other defence depart- 
ments were equally prepared. The fact remains, 
unfortunate as it may be, that they were not. 
As a result of the revelations of shortcomings 
that occurred during and after the crisis, it was 
decided once again to speed up the British 
re-armament scheme. And with this conclusion 
no one could quarrel; even the Conservative 
and Socialist oppositions agreed that the peace 
would ultimately be kept by British ships and 
planes and men. The Crisis, which cost us 
perhaps £30,000,000, might be cheap at the 
price if it teaches us—and the world as a 
whole—that lesson. 


HENDERSON AND HALIFAX AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
Two days after Sir John Simon’s speech to the world at Lanark (August 27, 1938), Sir Nevile Henderson was called home 
from Berlin to inform the Government of the effect the speech had had on the German authorities and people. He made 
his report to Lord Halifax, Foreign Secretary, at the Foreign Office, and the two are seen here leaving that building after 


their meeting, the Ambassador’s cheery smile being well in evidence. 
Photo, Planet News 
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THE LANDS AND PEOPLES. 3 


THE SUDETENLAND @ ITS PEOPLE 


7 ™= is a brief account of the territory which created the 1938 crisis by 
its insistence on its “‘ return’’ to Germany, with a short survey of both 
the viilage-dwelling mountaineers and the factory workers of the plain 
who sank their differences under Conrad Henlein for the common aim. 


tell the traveller who keeps his eyes open 

almost as much about the Sudeten 
Germans as a visit to their lovely homeland. 
Gaze first into the window of the Czechoslovak 
Travel Bureau and you will see, even in October 
1938, after the occupation by German forces of 
the whole of the Sudetenland, the inscription 
in neon lights, “* Visit Our World-famous Spas.”’ 
These lovely towns at the foot of the Erzgebirge 
(Ore Mountains)—Carlsbad, Marienbad, and the 
rest—have for centuries been an attraction to 
invalids from all over the world. Rank and 
fashion have flocked there to take the waters 


‘ WALK down London’s Regent Street will 


ASCH : 


STRONGHOLD OF HENLEIN'’S 


Goethe have celebrated the glories of Carlsbad, 
where also our King Edward VII, a regular 
visitor, gave his name to hotels and pensions in 
many a street. The carriages of the great have 
rattled through those picturesque streets for 
hundreds of years since some prehistoric Carlsbad 
medicine-man first discovered that its springs 
were good for affections of the liver and bowels. 
Here, truly, history is writ in water. 

Pass next to any of the shops selling fancy 
goods and cheap jewelry and cut glass. Here 
you are sure to find a vast number of articles 
marked ‘‘ Made in Czechoslovakia ’’—which, in 
this instance, almost certainly means “ Made in 
Sudetenland,” probably in or near Gablonz. As 


Associated Press 


PARTY 


During the critical days of September 1938 Asch sprang vividly into the floodlight of world affairs, for in this little 


‘Bohemian town Herr Henlein’s party openly defied the Czechs. 
the town’s main street, with houses bedecked with Nazi flags. 


This photograph, taken at that troublous time, shows 
Situated at the extreme western point of the old Czecho- 


‘sslovakian frontier, Asch was taken over by German troops on October 3, when Zone 3 was occupied according to plan. 
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later, decorate the hat or 
handbag ofafashionablelady 
in London or New York. The 
cottage is of wood, the fire is 
a log fire—for this is a 
forested district; great pines 
tower high over the upper 
slopes of the Riesengebirge 
(Giant Mountains), which 
average 4,250 feet. 

If you visited the same 
cottage in the morning you 
would find a bustle of activ- 
ity. Outside, and higher up 
the hillside, the axes of the 
woodsmen ring upon the 
tree - trunks, which come 
crashing down with earth- 
shaking violence ; down the 
gushing mountain streams 
the logs, tied together in small 
rafts, or singly if they are 
large ones, come tumbling, 
crashing into the steep banks 
or into one another as they 
hurtle towards the saw-mill 
lower down. Here they are 
chopped and sawn into 


we gaze through the 
plate glass of the 
shop window at 
these trinkets and 
ornaments, we can 
sce in our mind’seye 
perhaps the lamp-lit 
kitchen of one of 
those cottages, hum- 
ble but always clean 
and bright, high up 
in the mountains of 
the Sudetenland. 
While mama twirls 
her distaff or works 
her old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel with 
a treadle, papa is 
perhaps blowing a 
delicate little figure 
of glass—a tiny 
manikin, a_ little 
elephant, or a pretty 
charm of an age-old 
pattern; or perhaps 
he is carving, with 
askillinherited from 
generations of art- 


; eae a ce bo. = So . emmager ery os 
wood, which his son YOUNG FOLLOWERS OF HENLEIN 


will paint in bright Conrad Henlein, as leader of the Sudeten Germans, modelled his programme on that of his chief 
eolours and ohn ch the Fuehrer. In particular he sought to bring the younger generation into the Nazi fold. Here 


: are seen boys and girls at the Henlein Youth Camp at Carlsbad, one of the chief centres of the 
will, a month or two Sudeten German movement. 
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WHERE HISTORY IS WRIT IN WATER 


This is the famous spa of Carlsbad, in the Sudeten German territory which was occupied by German troops at the beginning 


of October 1938. 
is still an important centre of medical treatment. 


In this picturesque town the great of past ages took the waters and their entertainment together, and it 
Czechoslovakia loses in Karlovy Vary (the Czech name for Carlsbad) a 


valuable property which bade fair to rival Baden-Baden (its German equivalent) in the favour of invalids the world over. 


planks, spars and pit props, waile in a paper- 
mill near by they are ground into pulp that 
goes to make the fine-quality Czechoslovak 
paper. 

The family we visited the previous even'n? is 
scattered ; papa has gone to the woods with 
his axe, mama to market, and their son to the 
saw-mill. Other people in their village are up in 
the mountain pastures, perhaps 3,000 feet above 
sea-level, where the juicy grazing supports fine 
herds of cattle. Formerly large flocks of sheep 
also grazed there, and the wool produced on 
the spot, and the excellent mountain flax, sup- 
plied mama with her spinning and weaving 
materials. But now, except for their own needs, 
she has been displaced by the textile factories 
in the plains, which draw their power from the 
great hydro-electric plants worked by the 
abundant rapid torrents of the mountains. 

Up in these mountains there are no large 
towns—only the picturesque villages, scattered 
thickly in the forest clearings and pretty 
valleys. It is here that you will see the tra- 
ditional costumes of the country on high days 
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and holidays, or on Sundays when everyone 
wears his best to church. In the industrial 
towns of the plains, however, the factory 
workers wear the same clothes as the British, and 
live the same kind of life—except that the world 
depression dealt them a harder blow, from 
which they have not yet recovered, in spite 
of their rich supplies of raw materials, centred 
round the Erzgebirge. 


Vast Mineral Wealth 


ORMERLY known by the name of the Ore 
Mountains with justice, by reason of their 
great wealth of precious metals, this area is 
nowadays almost worked out, save for a little 
silver. The actual mineral wealth of the district 
resides more in its brown coal (lignite), which is 
found in enormous quantities, sometimes in 
layers nearly 100 feet thick, at the foot of the 
Erzgebirge near Teplitz, Dux, Brux, and Eger. 
The quartz of the sandstone mountains in the 
north has given rise to glass manufactures of all 
kinds, and Bohemian cut glass is world-famous. 
The kaolin deposits connected with the granite 


of Carlsbad favour the making of porcelain, and 
this too has attained fame. A flourishing sugar 
manufacture is based on the intensive culti- 
vation of beet on the lower slopes. Beer of 
superior quality is brewed, and, though Pilsen 
with its breweries remains part of Czecho- 
slovakia, the hops from which the beer is made 
are grown on territory which now belongs to 
Germany. At the foot of the Erzgebirge are the 
famous thermal springs mentioned above, and 
here, too, are the Joachimsthal radium mines, 
one of the world’s chief sources of this life- 
preserving mineral. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the 
people who occupy this valuable area, the people 
who have at last gained their long-desired object 
of union with the Reich. The Sudeten Germans 
—using that convenient term to comprise all 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia—do not occupy 
the whole of the Sudeten territory, but live in 
several compact areas along the former frontiers 
of Austria and the German Reich. The largest 
sroup, numbering about 850,000, live in Western 
Bohemia along the Bavarian and Saxon 


IN SUCH 


AS THESE HENLEIN 


frontiers. The next largest, divided from the 
first by districts of mixed Czech-German popu- 
lation, number about 808,000, and live in 
Northern Bohemia along the Prussian frontier. 
A further German region of 130,000 people, 
separated from this one by a Czech corridor, 
borders on Prussian Silesia: then follow a 
further Czech zone and another German area, 
Northern Moravia with 325,000 Germans. In 
the south there are two German areas, one in 
Southern Bohemia with 87,000 Germans, and 
one in Southern Moravia with 100,000 Germans. 
The rest of the German districts are small and 
scattered, and many Germans live in districts 
with Czech majorities. 


During the Economic Slump 


LARGE part of the Czechoslovakian indus- 
tries, particularly the textile, glass and 
mining industries, are situated in the German 
areas, which, with their coal, iron, and other 
raw materials, have become the most intensely 
industrialized in Europe. These industries must 
depend for their success upon their exports. 


for Photos 


INSPIRED HOPE 


The Nazi agitation in the Sudetenland found its chief support among destitute people like these, who dwelt in caravans 

and shanties—in this case near Carlsbad. The world depression which was responsible for their poverty was blamed 

on the Czechs, their ‘‘ tyrannical oppressors.’’ It was said that they were in danger of becoming ‘‘ Bolsheviks,’’ and 
thus the Henleinists took on the character of missionaries against Communism. 
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Planet News 


WELCOME TO THE FREE CORPS 
As early as September 22 certain Sudeten German areas 
were occupied by armed members of the Sudeten Free 
Corps, who were jubilantly welcomed by the people, while 
Nazi banners were hung out in celebration. The top picture 
was taken at Haslow, the lower at Eger. 


The slump which began in 1929 was aggravated 
by the growth of economic nationalism through- 
out Europe, so that these areas have never fully 
recovered from the depression, and exports have 
never really reached their previous level. In 
February 1933, the unemployment figure for 
Czechoslovakia reached its peak with 920,000 
people out of work, and of these more than half 
were Germans. 


6 hoes Sudeten German inhabitants, many of 

them reduced to poverty by unemployment, 
have been quick to attribute their plight to the 
machinations of the Czechs; but in truth 
Germany’s economic policy has been more to 
blame, for the Czechoslovakian exports to 
Germany, which in 1929 amounted to 4,000 
million crowns, fell to 1,000 million crowns, or 
one-fourth, in 1930, and have remained at the 
lower figure ever since. In other countries, 
too, German competition has driven the 
Czechoslovakian goods off the market. Buta 
hungry man is not always a reasonable man, 
and the Sudeten Germans, in their poverty, 
have been an easy prey for Nazi propaganda. 
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BRITAIN PLAYS HER PART. 3 


A.R.P. (2) DURING the CRISIS 


| is the opening portion of this chapter (see page 78) will be found an 
outline of the rise and early development of A.R.P. in Britain. Now 
we continue the story through the weeks of Crisis, when the arrangements 
were subjected to a test only less severe than the conditions of actual war-time. 


Q)N September 4, 1938 it was announced that 
A.R.P. was being started in Eire, whilst in 
Iingland local councils were instructed to take 
delivery of a supply of gas masks. Some 
35,000,000 were said to be available. W. D. & 
FH. O. Wills at this time began a series of A.R.P. 
cigarette cards, approved by the Home Office. 
One hundred A.R.P. sirens were ordered for 
London on the 10th, and it was said then that 
they would emit a wailing sound rising and 
falling to indicate the approach of aircraft, and 
a steady note to indicate “‘ all clear.”” Two days 
later the first news of the evacuation scheme 
appeared in the headlines. It was understood 
that billeting would be preferred to the estab- 
lishment of big camps for refugees. 

On September 14 the B.B.C. broadcast the 
sound of an air raid warning siren giving both 
the warning and all clear notes. Paris also 
staged a big A.R.P. rehearsal in view of the 1m- 
pending crisis, whilst in Prague startlingly vivid 
window displays urged the necessity of buying 
gas masks. The Dowager Lady Reading ap- 
pealed to women at Swansea to co-operate in 
A.R.P. work, stating that the worst danger was 
panic and that all who availed themselves of 
instruction were of value to the community. 
During this week there was to have been a trial 
black-out in Berlin, but it was postponed, 
probably to avoid panic. This was at the time 
when Mr. Chamberlain made his first visit 
to Herr Hitler, which gives some idea of the 
degree of tension then existing. 


Wardens Wanted! 


BIG drive for A.R.P. was beginning through- 

out England, and many tow ns, such as New- 
castle, Gateshead, and Manchester, were making 
efforts towards organizing a rapid distribution 
of gas masks. But at the same time some towns 
were pitifully short of wardens. Durham had 
not yet begun an A.R.P. plan, whilst Salford 
had only 170 wardens among 210,000 residents. 
Camberley i in Surrey reported that they needed 
250 wardens for fitting respirators, but they 
had only 30 in training. Their full personnel 
should have been 1,300, but only 300 people had 
volunteered. As late as September 18 many 
towns reported that they had no respirators. 
Government departments in Whitehall were 
being trained in A.R.P. office routine on the 21st, 
and workmen were converting the basement 
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rooms into gas-proof chambers. Itis remarkable, 
however, that no mention was made of any bomb- 
proof shelters being prepared, in spite of the 
fact that it had been stated in May that the 
Government officials would be completely pro- 
tected in the case of air raids. Most of the 
administration of Britain’s vital services lies 
within an area of one square mile, and con- 
centration on this area by enemy bombers using 
high explosives. would have produced unprece- 
dented havoc, unless all Government depart- 
ments were evacuated in the nick of time. 

The General Post Office had completed exten- 
sive schemes for the duplication or protection 
of key exchanges and the sinking of important 
cables. Very few, if any, bomb-proof structures 
had been built. Among those reported were 


several accommodating 50 people each at 
Leyton, Essex, but on further inquiry it turned 


On Photos 


THE POST OFFICE HELPS 
To facilitate the distribution of the Home Office A.R.P. 
handbook, the Post Office undertook to deliver a copy to 
every householder. So quickly and efficiently was it done 
that practically everyone in London and the Home Counties 
had a copy within a day or two. 


out that they were only blast- and _ splinter- 
proof. A bomb-resisting power station was 
built five feet below the ground at Watford, 
but this again was only blast-and splinter-proof. 

The hospitals had received no instructions 
for emergency procedure as late as September 21, 
even though a Home Office circular had referred, 
three years previously, to the necessity of dealing 
with casualties in hospital. The B.B.C. an- 


nounced that an A.R.P. programme, planned for 


September 28, would 
be postponed in order 
to avoid panic ; next 
day, however, it was 
stated that a_ tele- 
vision programme 
showing how an in- 
cendiary bomb should 
be dealt with would 
be broadcast on 
October 28, a whole 
month later ! 

At about this time 
advertisements ap- 
pearing in the per- 
sonal columns of the 
press, headed 
“A.R.P.” in bold 
letters, were adver- 
tising suitable 
country houses and 
hotels outside the 
danger zone. By 


said that plans for 
giving out gas masks 


the inexperience of the volunteers who did the work, was a remarkable achievement. 
over 5 years old was provided for by an organiza-ion that sprang into being almost overnight. 
Photos, Associated Press; L.N.A. 
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were nearly complete, and Westminster alone 
would have fourteen distribution centres open 
from the 25th to October 1. Actually only 30 
million respirators of the 40 million manufac- 
tured were available, but they were still being 
delivered to sub-depots all over the country. 
Fitting of respirators started at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on September 23. 


BKB YERY day saw trains of sand and timber 
lorries threading their way through the 
streets to A.R.P. depots, with “ A.R.P.”’ chalked 
conspicuously on their sides. Sandbags were 
being delivered and filled at the roadside, while 
carpenters were working on the pavements saw- 
ing up wood for strengthening basements. Visible 
signs of activity were great, and at this time 
the press entirely dropped the subject of A.R.P. 
for two daysorso. By now everybody was only 
too well aware of the preparations going on 
around them, but they were far too interested 
in the Crisis talks and political events of the 
day to read about A.R.P. Yet progress was 
being made at home and abroad, as was shown 
by instructions from Prague issued by wireless 
for an air-raid black-out. Also blast- and 
splinter-proof trenches were being dug here and 
there by workless men to shelter a total of one 
and a half million people. 
On Sunday the 25th fitting of gas masks began 
in earnest throughout London, and thousands of 


MASKS FOR EVERYONE OVER FIVE 
September 23 it was The fitting and distribution of gas masks was undertaken at very short notice, and, considering 


Everyone 


SAFEGUARDING TREASURES—HUMAN AND ARTISTIC 


Not the least active bodies during the Crisis were the museums and art galleries, which all had to undertake to safeguard their 
treasures against air attack. In our top photograph a valuable tapestry is being removed to a safe place, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The lower picture shows one of the many gas-proofed cellars prepared for the protection of the 
lawyers of the Temple ; the ‘‘ bicycle ’’ works a ventilation plant should the electric system fail. 
Photos, “* Daily Mirror ”’; Topical 
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people responded to the call tu come and be 
fitted. The writer's own experience on this 
occasion was that of extreme congestion in the 
fitting room and lack of interest shown by the 
volunteers. He was half-heartedly asked by a 
weary official whether he wanted a gasmask, 
and on replying in the affirmative was told: 
‘Perhaps you know more about it than I do. 
Will you try some on for yourself?” <A few 
days later, apparently, the system was made 
very much more efficient all over the country. 


RETURN visit to the same depot showed 
orderly queues moving through the fitting 
room at a reasonable rate, and an eyewitness 
account from another depot shows considerable 


improvement in the system by September 28 : 

Umbrellas dripping and mackintoshes gleaming, we 
step from the street into the shelter of the school’s stone 
passages, where the queue, four deep, shuffles slowly 
towards a distant classroom, shepherded by a rosy- 
faced policeman who looks about seventeen. 

We are a mixed crowd. Next to me is a careworn, 
elderly woman, her vague eyes appearing to look back 
twenty-four years to other scenes of anxiety and appre- 
hension. Beyond her is a tall man in tweeds and a 
girl with a Botticelli face. They are talking about the 
ballet. In the row behind are two blonde young girls, 
their hard little metallic voices and shrill laughter 
cutting like files across the general murmur. They 


croon the latest songs from the films, and are never still 


APPEALS FOR A.R.P. VOLUNTEERS 
Posters appealing for recruits for A.R.P. work made their appearance shortly before the Crisis, 
but increased in number during and immediately following it. 
necessary number of workers had volunteered, and to bring this number upto strength became a 
matter of nationa] urgency. This hoarding stood in Whitehall, opposite Downing Street. 
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for an instant. In front is a worried mother with her 
solemn little boy, and two silent youths in neck-cloths 
chewing gum. In front of them again are three men 
talking vehemently in low voices, and a tall elegant 
woman with beautifully groomed grey hair. 


Pushing their way back along the narrow gangway, 
cleared every now and again by the young policeman 
who seems to blush at his own authority, come those 
who have been fitted, carrying their gas masks, the 
women with dishevelled heads, the men _ retorting 
sheepishly to pleasantries from wags in the queue. 


At last we can see into the classroon. There are three 
tables piled high with gas masks—divided into large, 
medium, and small—and chairs and forms on which 
the victim gingerly sits with the expression of one 
visiting the dentist. A child, her short legs dangling 
and one hand in her mother’s, is looking half fearfully 
at the mask which a gentle white-haired woman is 
about to put over her bobbed hair. Next to her is an 
elderly man with a shiny bald head and a facetious 
expression. Close by, a short and heated woman is 
powdering her nose after the ordeal and evidently 
giving her opinion of the international situation. 


There must be over a dozen men and women fitters. 
Mine is a girl with curly red hair and a weary but 
courteous contralto voice. ‘‘Sit with your back to 
me,”’ she instructs, ‘‘ put your chin well into it . . . but 
it is essential that it should be tight ... all right, I'll 
let that strap out a bit... now inhale ... now put 
it on yourself... chin well in.. .” 

When, mask in hand, I pass to someone else to 
furnish name and address, she heaves a sigh of deep 
fatigue, lights a cigarette, and signals to the door 
that she is ready for the next applicant. 

About to edge past 
the slowly advancing 
queue, I flatten myself 
against a wall to allow 
passage to the youthful 
policeman personally 
escorting a threadbare 
old man, so that his 
trembling jaws and an- 
cient pate can be fitted 
to. withstand the fell 
designs of the enemy. 
So back into the wet 
street, wondering if a 
newsboy calling in the 
distance has something 
fresh in the stop-press 
column of his paper. 


Distribution in 
some cases went on 
into the early hours 
of the morning, in- 
habitants being 
woken up and issued 
with respirators as 
late, or as_ early, 
as four o'clock. In 
many of the provin- 
ces this work had all 
been accomplished 
several weeks before 
when there was no 
necessity for all this 
hurrying, confusion 
and discomfort. In 
general, it may be 
stated that the 


Topical 


Less than one-third of the 


Women ambulance drivers, women wardens, 
women for first aid and casually stations. 


MEN AN D 
This is a selection of the many A.R.P. posters which appeared on every hoarding during and after the September crisis. All 
ages and both sexes were urged to make war a less likely event by helping the nation to make itself impregnable, and every 
device that could persuade or cajole the apathetic into enthusiasm and will to serve was employed. Results were encourag- 
ing, but did not at first approach the desired object. 

Photo, Keystone 
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organization was carried out with exemplary 
efficiency in many of the provincial towns and 
rural areas, where, of course, the problem of 
distributing respirators and obtaining volun- 
teers was a much simpler matter. 


Just how useful these respirators would be 
in an air raid is difficult to judge. According 
to A.R.P. Handbook No. 1 (p. 25), “ The civilian 
respirator protects the wearer against breathing 
any of the known war gases .. .,’’ which is 
sufficiently vague to mean nothing at all. 
Actual impartial tests carried out by the ten 
Cambridge scientists (“ Fact’ No. 18, pp. 41 & 
44) mentioned in the first section of this article, 
show that “the charcoal section is effective 
against chlorine and probably other true gases ; 
in the case of chlorine for one hour against a 
concentration of 4 per cent” (or 1 per cent 
for half an hour, and so on). The report also 
states that, after an experiment with diphenyl- 
cyanarsine (an arsenical irritant smoke), ‘ we 
may conclude that the mask is probably quite 
satisfactory against the true gases but is likely 
to be inadequate in case of exposure for any 
length of time to arsenical smokes, or if the 
wearer has an abnormally angular face or 
moves about sufficiently to disturb a rather 
precarious fit.’ In fact, “ after the tests, those 
who had worn masks had running noses and 
coughs to much the same extent as those who 
had not.” If this is what is officially described 
as “fully satisfactory ’’ protection, it appears 
that civilians should be most careful in their 
acceptance of some of the official statements. 


Schooichildren into Safety 


N this “ A.R.P. Sunday,” as it was called, 
the L.C.C. plans for the evacuation of 
children were announced ; 500,000 schoolchildren 
were to be removed to safety in batches of ten. 
In order to do this the whole of London’s 
transport system would be commandeered for 
three hours. The next step was to be the 
removal of 50 per cent of the hospital patients 
and later three million civilians. As was pre- 
viously stated, this would need three days for 
completion, provided no hitch occurred. 


On September 28 children began to be 
removed to the country by the L.C.C., and 
the university term had in some cases been 
postponed until full precautions could be com- 
pleted. The task of providing suitable shelters 
for some 4,000 students at University College, 
London, was a big one, but with characteristic 
efficiency squads of senior students were 
trained and equipped for fire-fighting. Tele- 
phonic communication was arranged through- 
out the buildings so that control of fires on the 
premises could be directed from a look-out. 


Of the basements to be used as A.R.P. 
shelters for the students, Professor J. B. S. 


Haldane states (in his book “ A.R.P.,” p. 149) : 
“Many of them give on yards at their own 
level. Others cover an area of thousands of 


square feet, and a bomb penetrating the base- 


ment at any point and then exploding would 
probably kill everyone in it. A few of these 
basement rooms are strongly vaulted, and 
would probably hold if the building above them 
were wrecked by blast or shock. They also 
have two entrances, a point of great importance. 
But in my opinion the majority would be 
death traps.” 
Basements as Shelters 


URING the Crisis the windows in these 
basement rooms were protected by one 
thickness of sandbags jammed into the stone 
window frames against the panes of glass. Ac- 
cording to A.R.P. Handbook No.6: “Anair space 
of one or two inches is to be left between the 
sandbags wall and wall of building” and the 
“average thickness (of sandbag wall) is not 
to be less than 3 feet” (p. 50). A wall built 
to these specifications will resist splinters. It 
may, therefore, be taken that these basement 
rooms were very inadequately protected and 
highly dangerous. 

On September 29 the Home Office issued its 
plans for the evacuation of 1,500,000 grown-up 
civilians from densely populated areas of 
London to the country, free of charge. Billet- 
ing was to be compulsory and arrangements 
had been made for financing and feeding the 
people who came under this scheme. Plans 
of a similar type were being drawn up for other 
big cities as well. 

An A.R.P. handbook of a general and 
elementary nature entitled “‘The Protection 
of Your Home Against Air Raids ”’ was issued 
to all householders. The organization that 
existed behind all this work and the preparation 
of 50 million ration cards is difficult to grasp 
and no adequate description of it can be given 
in a chapter as short as this. The figures for 
the probable expenditures of the Government 
and local authorities on A.R.P. during the 
last fortnight only of the Crisis reveal something 
of the stupendous task that was undertaken. 
Respirators for civilians and A.R.P. volunteers 
cost over £10,000,000 without the cost of 
distribution. The trench digging operations 
and timber for lining trenches cost over 
£3,000,000, and it was estimated that the cost of 
sand, sandbags, and labour for filling the bags 
amounted to another £3,000,000. Publicity 
and extra printing, however, probably only 
cost about £500,000 during the fortnight. 
Extra fire-fighting appliances cost £4,000,000 
and quite another £1,000,000 was spent in 
protecting gas, electricity and water under- 
takings. A conservative estimate for the 
fortnight alone places the total cost of A.R.P. 


a Daily Mirror” 
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‘DIG FOR YOUR LIVES’—AND OURS, TOO 


Two days were allowed as a maximum time-limit by the authorities for the digging of trenches in London’s parks and other 


open spaces, and work had therefore to continue all night, by the light of flares and motor-car head-lamps. 


Eerie scenes were 


witnessed all over London, as the labourers, soaked by the heavy rain, toiled to complete the task within the specified time. 
This photograph was taken at Shepherd’s Bush at about midnight. 


work at £1)6,000,000, but it was probably 
much nearer £22,000,000. 

These figures seem, at first sight, quite astro- 
nomical, but when compared with the estimates 
of expenditure on the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force, they shrink into microscopic insignificance. 
The three Services Estimates amounted to over 
£370,000,000 for 1938-9, which means an 
expenditure of more than £1,000,000 each 
day. Admittedly, the Crisis expenditure on 
A.R.P. was more than £1,000,000 per day, 
but it lasted for only fourteen days at this rate. 


G INCE the end of the Crisis it has been reported 

that the price of A.R.P. materials rose during 
the Crisis, in a matter of two or three hours, 
by some two to four hundred per cent. Such 
unbridled profiteering is extremely detrimental 
to the progress of A.R.P. and can only be 
checked by firm Government action. But the 
real lesson to be learnt from this is that there 
should be no need to rush emergency orders 
through in a time of crisis. All purchases of 
sandbags, corrugated iron, timber, and chemicals 
should have been made at a steady rate in the 
years preceding the Crisis, when prices were 
naturally normal. Then the last few days of 
the Crisis could have been utilized more 
advantageously in issuing a few final instructions 
to civilians, buying stores of perishable goods, 
and putting the evacuation schemes into action. 
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Calculations show that if the prices of A.R.P. 
goods were kept normal and expenditure was 
maintained for 14 months at the same high 
rate as during the Crisis there would be some 
chance of making Britain a safe country for her 
civilians in time of war. And if that expense 
had been extended over the last four years at the 
rate of only £106,000,000 a year, our passive 
defence measures would surpass those of any 
country in the world. 

It was most heartening during the Crisis to 
see how well everyone pulled their weight at a 
time when many people were tired with worry 
and uncertainty. The response was worthy 
of the cause, but the work that had to be accom- 
plished in so short a time showed just how 
gravely unprepared we were in the matter of 
our passive defence. 


Learning from the Crisis 


UT, above all, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that the people of Britain will awaken to the 

facts revealed by the Crisis of the dangerous 
flaws in the whole structure of our A.R.P. 
scheme. For we cannot hope for adequate 
defence until every citizen is alive to the fact 
that the air raid precautions have been designed 
essentially to prevent the people from panicking 
or agitating for demands which might hamper 
the Government, and not so much to protect 
life, limb and property, as is so generally believed. 


HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 2 


The CHAMBERLAIN—HITLER LETTERS 


O 


page 96). 


n September 22, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain went by air to Godesberg on 
the Rhine and placed before Herr Hitler the Anglo-French proposals (see 


The correspondence that ensued between the Premier and the 


Reichschancellor is printed below. 


Godesberg, September 23, 19338. 
I THINK it may clarify the situation and 
accelerate our conversation if I send you 
this note before we meet this morning. 

I am ready to put to the Czech Government 
your proposal as to the areas, so that they 
may examine the suggested provisional 
boundary. So far as I can see, there is no need to hold 
a plebiscite for the bulk of the areas, i.e., for those areas 
which (according to statistics upon which both sides 
seem to agree) are predominantly Sudeten German 
areas. I have no doubt,’ however, that the Czech 
Government would be willing to accept your proposal 
for a plebiscite to determine how far, if at all, the 
proposed new frontier need be adjusted. 

The difficulty I see about the proposal you put to me 
yesterday afternoon arises from the suggestion that 
the areas should in the immediate future be occupied 
by German troops. I recognise the difficulty of con- 
ducting a lengthy investigation under existing con- 
ditions and doubtless the plan you propose would, if it 
were acceptable, provide an immediate easing of the 
tension. But I do not think you have realised the 
impossibility of my agreeing to put forward any plan 
unless I have reason to suppose that it will be con- 
sidered by public opinion in my country, in France and, 
indeed, in the world generally, as carrying out the 
principles already agreed upon in an orderly fashion 
and free from the threat of force. I am sure that an 
attempt to occupy forthwith by German troops areas 
which will become part of the Reich at once in principle, 
and very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation. 
would be condemned as an unnecessary display of force. 

Kven if I felt it right to put this proposal to the 
Czech Government, I am convinced that they would not 
regard it as being in the spirit of the arrangement which 
we and the French Government urged them to accept 
and which they have accepted. Inthe event of German 


troops moving into the areas as you propose, there is 
no doubt that the Czech Government would have no 
option but to order their forces to resist, and this would 
mean the destruction of the basis upon which you and 
I a week ago agreed to work together, namely, an 
orderly settlement of this question rather than a 
settlement by the use of force. 

It being agreed in principle that the Sudeten German 
areas are to join the Reich, the immediate question 
before us is how to maintain law and order pending 
the final settlement of the arrangements for the transfer. 
There must surely be alternatives to your proposal 
which would not be open to the objections I have 
pointed out. For instance, I could ask the Czech 
Government whether they think there could be an 
arrangement under which the maintenance of law and 
order in certain agreed Sudeten German areas would 
be entrusted to the Sudeten Germans themselves 
by the creation of a suitable force, or by the use 
of forces already in existence, possibly acting under 
the supervision of neutral observers. 

As you know, I did last night, in accordance with my 
understanding with you, urge the Czech Government 
to do all in their power to maintain order in the 
meantime. 

The Czech Government cannot, of course, withdraw 
their forces, nor can they be expected to withdraw the 
State Police so long as they are faced with the prospect 
of forcible invasion ; but I should be ready at once 
to ascertain their views on the alternative suggestion 
[ have made and, if the plan proved acceptable, I would 
urge them to withdraw their forces and the State Police 
from the areas where the Sudeten Germans are in a 
position to maintain order. 

The further steps that need be taken to complete the 
transfer could be worked out quite rapidly. 

Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


Herr Hitler to Mr. Chamberlain 


(rodesberg, September 23, 19338. 

A THOROUGH examination of your letter, 
which reached me to-day, as well as the 
necessity of clearing up the situation definitely, 
lead me to make the following communication : 
For nearly two decades the Germans, as 
well as the various other nationalities in 
Czechoslovakia, have been maltreated in the most 
unworthy manner, tortured, economically destroyed, 
and, above all, prevented from realising for themselves 
also the right of the nations to self-determination. All 
attempts of the oppressed to change their lot failed 
in the face of the brutal will to destruction of the 
Czechs. The latter were in possession of the power 
of the State and did not hesitate to employ it ruthlessly 
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and barbarically. IKngland and France have never 
made an endeavour to alter this situation. In my 
speech before the Reichstag of February 22, I declared 
that the German Reich would take the initiative in 
putting an end to any further oppression of these 
Germans. I have in a further declaration during the 
Reich Party Congress given clear and unmistakable 
expression to this decision. I recognise gratefully 
that at last, after twenty vears, the British Government, 
represented by your Excellency, has now decided for 
its part also to undertake steps to put an end to a situa. 
tion which from day to day, and, indeed, from hour to 
hour, is becoming more unbearable. For if formerly 
the behaviour of the Czechoslovak Government was 
brutal, it can only be described during recent weeks and 
davs as madness. The victims of this madness are 


innumerable Germans. In a few weeks the number 
of refugees who have been driven out has risen to over 
120,000. This situation, as stated above, is unbearable, 
and will now be terminated by me. 

Your Excellency assures me now that the principle 
of the transfer of the Sudeten territory to the Reich 
has, in principle, already been accepted. I regret 
to have to reply to your Excellency that as regards 
this point, the theoretical recognition of principles 
has also been formerly granted to us Germans. In 
the year 1918 the Armistice was concluded on the basis 
of the 14 points of President Wilson, which in principle 
were recognised by all. They were, however, in practice 
broken in the most shameful way. What interests 
me, your Iixcellency, is not the recognition of the 
principle that this territory is to go to Germany, but 
solely the realisation of this principle, and the realisation 
which both puts an end in the shortest time to the 
sufferings of the unhappy victims of Czech tyranny, 
and at the same time corresponds to the dignity of a 
Great Power. I can only emphasise to your Excellency 
that these Sudeten Germans are not coming back to the 
German Reich in virtue of the gracious or benevolent 
sympathy of other nations, but on the ground of their 
own will based on the right of self-determination of the 
nations, and of the irrevocable decision of the German 
Reich to give effect to this will. It is, however, for a 
nation an unworthy demand to have this recognition 
made dependent on conditions which are not provided 
for in treaties nor are practical in view of the shortness 
of the time. 

I have, with the best intentions and in order to give 
the Czech nation no justifiable cause for complaint, 
proposed—in the event of a peaceful solution—as the 
future frontier, that nationalities frontier which I am 
convinced represents a fair adjustment between the 
two racial groups, taking also into account the con- 
tinued existence of large language islands. I am, in 
addition, ready to allow plebiscites to be taken in the 
whole territory which will enable subsequent corrections 
to be made, in order—so far as it is possible—to meet 
the real will of the peoples concerned. I have under- 
taken to accept these corrections in advance. I have, 
moreover, declared myself ready to allow this plebiscite 
to take place under the control either of international 
commissions or of a mixed German-Czech commission. 
I am finally ready, during the days of the plebiscite, 
to withdraw our troops from the most disputed frontier 
areas, subject to the condition that the Czechs do the 
same. Iam, however, not prepared to allow a territory 
which must be considered as belonging to Germariy, 
on the ground of the will of the people and of the 
recognition granted even by the Czechs, to be left 
without the protection of the Reich. ‘There is here 
no international power or agreement which would 
have the right to take precedence over German right. 

The idea of being able to entrust to the Sudeten 
Germans alone the maintenance of order is practically 


impossible in consequence of the obstacles put in the 
way of their political organisation in the course of 
the last decade, and particularly in recent times. As 
much in the interest of the tortured, because 
defenceless, population as well as with regard to the 
duties and prestige of the Reich, it is impossible for 
us to refrain from giving immediate protection to this 
territory. 

Your Excellency assures me that it is now impossible 
for you to propose such a plan to your own Government. 
May I assure you for my part that it is impossible for 
me to justify any other attitude to the German people. 
Since, for England, it is a question at most of political 
imponderables, whereas, for Germany, it is a question 
of primitive right of the security of more than 3 
million human beings and the nationa] honour of a 
great people. 


FAIL to understand the observation of your 

Excellency that it would not be possible for 
the Czech Government to withdraw their forces so long 
as they were obliged to reckon with possible invasion, 
since precisely by means of this solution the grounds 
for any forcible action are to be removed. Moreover, 
I cannot conceal from your Ixcellency that the great 
mistrust with which I am inspired leads me to believe 
that the acceptance of the principle of the transfer of 
Sudeten Germans to the Reich by the Czech Govern- 
ment is only given in the hope thereby to win time 
so as, by one means or another, to bring about a change 
in contradiction to this principle. For if the proposal 
that these territories are to belong to Germany is 
sincerely accepted, there is no ground to postpone the 
practical resolution of this principle. My knowledge 
of Czech practice in such matters over a period of long 
years compels me to assume the insincerity of Czech 
assurances so long as they are not implemented by 
practical proof. The German Reich is, however, 
determined by one means or another to terminate 
these attempts, which have lasted for decades, to deny 
by dilatory methods the legal claims of oppressed 
peoples. 

Moreover, the same attitude applies to the other 
nationalities in this State. They also are the victims 
of long oppression and violence. In their case, also, 
every assurance given hitherto has been broken. 
In their case, also, attempts have been made by dilatory 
dealing with their complaints or wishes to win time in 
order to be able to oppress them still more subsequently. 
These nations, also, if they are to achieve their rights, 
will, sooner or later, have no alternative but to secure 
them for themselves. In any event, Germany, if— 
as it now appears to be the case—[she] should find it 
impossible to have the clear rights of Germans in 
Czechoslovakia accepted by way of negotiation, is 
determined to exhaust the other possibilities which 
then alone remain open to her. 


(Signed) ADOLF HITLER. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Second Letter to Herr Hitler, 
dated September 23, 1938 


Godesberg, September 23, 1938. 
HAVE received your Excellency’s com- 
munication in reply to my letter of this 

morning and have taken note of its contents. 
In my capacity as intermediary, it is evidently 
now my duty—since your Excellency maintains 
entirely the position you took last night—to put 
your proposals before the Czechoslovak Government. 
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Accordingly, I request your Excellency to be good 
enough to let me have a memorandum which sets 
out these proposals, together with a map showing the 
area proposed to be transferred, subject to the result 
of the proposed plebiscite. 

On receiving this memorandum, I will at once 
forward it to Prague and request the reply of the 
Czechoslovak Government at the earliest possible 
moment. 


In the meantime, until I can receive their reply, I 
should be glad to have your Excellency’s assurance 
that you will continue to abide by the understanding, 
which we reached at our meeting on September 14 
and again last night, that no action should be taken, 
particularly in the Sudeten territory, by the forces of 
the Reich to prejudice any further mediation which 
may be found possible. 


HERR HITLER’S 


Since the acceptance or refusal of your Excellency’s 
proposal is now a matter for the Czechoslovak 
Government to decide, I do not see that I can perform 
any further service here, whilst, on the other hand, 
it has become necessary that I should at once report 
the present situation to my colleagues and to the 
French Government. I propose, therefore, to return 
to England. 

Yours faithfully, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


MEMORANDUM 


This is the historic document, better known as the ‘‘ Godesberg Plan,”’ 
which the Reichschancellor handed to Mr. Chamberlain on the latter’s 
second visit to Germany, on September 23, 1938. Attached to it was 
the ‘‘ Godesberg Map,” with the frontiers of the ‘“‘ new’ Czechoslovakia 


drawn in by Herr Hitler himself. 


Mr. Chamberlain found the plan 


unacceptable himself, but passed it on to the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment, who, as expected, rejected it entirely. The ‘‘Godesberg Line” 
appears on the maps of Czechoslovakia in page 16. 


EPORTS which are increasing in number 
from hour to hour regarding incidents 
in the Sudentenland show that the situation 
has become completely intolerable for the 
Sudeten German people and, in consequence, 
a danger to the peace of Europe. It is therefore 
essential that the separation of the Sudetenland agreed 
to by Czechoslovakia should be effected without any 
further delay. On the attached map [see map showing 
the ‘‘ Godesberg line” in p. 16] the Sudeten German 
area which is to be ceded is shaded red. The areas 
in which, over and above the areas which are to be 
occupied, a plebiscite is also to be held are drawn in 
and shaded green. 

The final delimitation of the frontier must correspond 
to the wishes of those concerned. In order to determine 
these wishes, a certain period is necessary for the 
preparation of the voting, during which disturbances 
must in a!l circumstances be prevented. A situation 
of parity must be created. The area designated on 
the attached map as a German area will be occupied by 
German troops without taking account as to whether 
in the plebiscite there may prove to be in this or that 
part of the area a Czech majority. On the other hand, 
the Czech territory is occupied by Czech troops without 
regard to the question whether, within this area, there 
lie large German language islands, the majority of 
which will without doubt avow their German 
nationality in the plebiscite. 

With a view to bringing about an immediate and 
final solution of the Sudeten German problem the 
following proposals are now made by the German 
Government :— 


1. Withdrawal of the whole Czech armed forces, the 
police, the gendarmerie, the customs officials and the 
frontier guards from the area to be evacuated as 
designated on the attached map, this area to be handed 
over to Germany on October 1. 


2. The evacuated territory is to be handed over 
in its present condition (see further details in appendix). 
The German Government agree that a plenipotentiary 
representative of the Czech Government or of the 
Czech Army should be attached to the headquarters 


of the German military forces to settle the details of 
the modalities of the evacuation. 


3. The Czech Government discharges at once to 
their homes all Sudeten Germans serving in the 
military forces or the police anywhere in Czech State 
territory. 


4. The Czech Government liberates all political 
prisoners of German race. 


5. The German Government agrees to permit a 
plebiscite to take place in those areas, which will be 
more definitely defined, before at latest November 25. 
Alterations to the new frontier arising out of the 
plebiscite will be settled by a German-Czech or an 
international commission. The plebiscite itself will 
be carried out under the control of an international 
commission. All persons who were residing in the 
areas in question on October 28, 1918, or were born 
there prior to this date will be eligible to vote. A 
simple majority of all eligible male and female voters 
will determine the desire of the population to belong 
to either the German Reich or to the Czech State. 
During the plebiscite both parties will withdraw their 
military forces out of areas which will be defined 
more precisely. The date and duration will be settled 
by the German and Czech Governments together. 


6. The German Government proposes that an 
authoritative German-Czech commission should be set 
up to settle all further details. 

Godesberg, September 23, 1938. 


APPENDIX. 


The evacuated Sudeten German area is to be handed 
over without destroying or rendering unusable in any 
way military, commercial or traffic establishments 
(plants). These include the ground organisation of 
the air service and all wireless stations. 

All commercial and traffic materials, especially the 
rolling-stock of the railway system, in the designated 
areas, are to be handed over undamaged. The same 
applies to all utility services (gas-works, power- 
stations, etc.). 

Finally, no food-stuffs, goods, cattle, raw materials, 
etc., are to be removed. 


[The foregoing letters are reprinted from the ‘“ White Paper’? (Correspondence respecting 
Czechoslovakia) dated September, 1938.] 
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MEN OF THE CRISIS. 3 


HITLER: A PERSONAL STUDY 


f necessity our narrative is concerned very largely with the part played in 
the Crisis by Herr Hitler, for it is not too much to say that without his 
powerful intervention the Sudeten Problem would never have assumed its 


earth-shaking proportions. 


In this chapter, however, we meet the Hitler 


behind the head-lines—the Hitler who is known only to those who have 
an intimate knowledge of the Nazi world. 


OST people see the German Dictator 
as he is represented to them by news- 
papers, photographs, the screen, and 


his own speeches—that is, in the spotlight 


directed upon him by a propaganda machinery 


Photos, H. Guttmann; E.N.A. 


PRIVATE HITLER 
Though Hitler served on the Western Front 
throughout the Great War, in which he was 
wounded and received the Iron Cross, he never 
rose above the rank of lance-corporal. Above 
he is seen in I914 as a private, while in the 
photograph on the right, which was taken in 
1916, we see him (right) with two comrades 

somewhere behind the lines. 


more powerful than any known before. 
They see him according to their own 
convictions as a despotic ruler, a ruth- 
less conqueror, a man without a single 
human quality, or as the liberator of a 
vreat people, the rebuilder of a nation, 
the prophet of a new creed. Which of 
these pictures will be accepted by 
posterity time alone will show. 

But there is another, a third aspect 
of the picture—Hitler the man; and 
this we must study in order to under- 
stand Hitler the politician, the dema- 
gogue, the Dictator. It tells a story 
of an unschooled mind squandering 


its youth amidst dreary surroundings—a story 
of ambitious, seemingly fantastic dreams, and 
years of hard apprenticeship. For Adolf 
Hitler, born in 1889, was the son of a humble 
coupie in an insignificant frontier town of a 
ramshackle Empire. All the inspiration he 
could get had to come from across the frontier, 
from that thriving Prusso-German Empire 
which had been established some two or three 
decades earlier, partly at the expense of his 
own country, old imperial Austria. His home 
was not a harmonious one, for his mother, née 
Clara Poelzl, was the third wife of her husband, 
and twenty-three years younger than he. 
Hitler’s father was an illegitimate child; his 
name was originally Schuecklgruber, but he 


took the name of Hitler in later years as a 
condition of the inheritance of a little farm 
left by an aunt. He was a minor customs 
official, and the fact that he was a Government 
servant, entitled to wear a uniform, although 
he had been brought up to be a shoemaker, 
filled him with pride, and made him resolve 
that his son should follow the same career. 
But Adolf himself felt the call of art, and when 
his father died in 1903 he soon left school, 
and was allowed by his kind-hearted and in- 
dulgent mother to linger on for years at home 
without any real occupation. He “ studied 
art,’ but when, in 1907 and 1908, he submitted 
paintings to the jury of the Vienna Academy, 
they were rejected ; they stated that his talent 
pointed to architecture rather than to painting. 


Early Days in Vienna 


ETWEEN the ages of 20 and 23 he lived on 

in Vienna as best he could, doing odd jobs 

with house-painters and decorators, painting 

water-colours, and living in a doss-house in 

one of the poorest parts of that cosmopolitan 

city. There he met all the manifold nation- 

alities subject to the monarchy, foreigners, and 
wretched, poverty-stricken Jews. 


before the Chancellery. 
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FULL DRESS 

ln this photograph, taken in October 1934, the Reichschancellor is seen in full dress 
at the conclusion of a reception during which new foreign diplomats had presented 
their credentials to him. He is saluting the officer in command of the guard of honour 


Why his fanatical dislike of the Jews arose 
is unknown, but it evidently dates from this 
epoch ; in Braunau, his home-town, and Linz, 
where he had lived with his widowed mother, 
there were hardly any Jews. In the Vienna 
of those days, however, the propaganda of 
Schoenerer’s, Wolf’s and Lueger’s anti-Semitic 
parties was flourishing, and he may have been 
captured by their catchwords, which would 
be emphasized by the specimens of that race, 
the hawkers and beggars, that he was bound 
to meet in a poor man’s doss-house. His few 
companions of those days still living relate 
how even then he had begun to regale them 
with political harangues, expressing his pan- 
Germanic aspirations and a violent dislike of 
Socialism, the exponents of which he also 
encountered in those sordid surroundings. 


Early in-1913 he escaped from that atmo- 
sphere, exchanging it for the care-free one of 
Munich, that “‘ Bohemian ”’ paradise. He had 
been able to avoid conscription in his own 
country for reasons of poor health, but at 
once volunteered with a Bavarian regiment 
when the Great War broke out, fighting on 
the Western Front for the duration of hostili- 
ties. He won distinction, and, while orderly 
to the reg mental staff, was 
made a lance-corporal. The 
stories about his admirable 
military exploits, a part of 
the Hitler legend, are not 
mentioned. in the regimental 
history. His patriotism was 
then of a wordy, somewhat 
bookish, kind; subservient 
to his officers, he failed to 
win the affection of his 
comrades. But although 
these comrades, grumbling 
in the traditional soldier 
fashion, swore at him, while 
his superiors, thinking him 
rather hysterical, did not 
promote him to higher rank, 
he genuinely had a love both 
for them and for his country. 
He was happy in the con- 
viction that he was contri- 
buting something to the 
greatness of that united Ger- 
manic nation which he had 
dreamed offor years. Hewas 
in despair when, in hospital 
in the homeland after being 
wounded, he found there 
more sorrow and dejection 
than enthusiasm, and began 
to attribute this spirit to the 
influence of the Jews. How- 
ever o:ld his military career 


Wide World Photos 


Keystone 


HITLER GREETS A FRIEND 


{n the district around his mountain home in Bavaria the German Dictator is popular with the peasants who are his nearest 


neighbours. 


Here he is seen in conversation with a workman while seated in his powerful Mercedes-Benz. 
motoring is a favourite pastime of Hitler, who invariably occupies the seat beside his driver. 


High-speed 
The flying helmet he is 


wearing strikes an unusual note. 


may have appeared to many of his comrades 
at the time, it was then that he formed some 
connexions that later on he was to exploit for 
his political cause : his present A.D.C., 
Wiedemann, was then, as a captain, his com- 
mander ; Max Amann, now virtually the chief 
of the German press, was his sergeant-major. 

When the break-down came, Hitler was in 
hospital in Pomerania, with eye trouble due 
to a gas attack. He was shocked by the efforts 
of revolutionaries who came to see him and 
others in order to win them over to their cause. 
When he came back to Munich a few days later 
he was stateless, with no citizenship either in 
Germany or in Austria. But he continued to 
be a soldier, entrusted with literary and pro- 
paganda work in the Free Corps which rid 
Munich of the Communists in the spring of 
1919. There he found his mission, speaking 
to people, winning them over to a national 
cause, which he yet felt to be his own; there 
he met the German Workers’ Party, that little 
group in which Gottfried Feder proclaimed the 
“abolition of the thraldom of interest.” He 
was the seventh member of this group, and 
undertook its propaganda. But its numbers 
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increased very slowly; he had to speak to 
audiences of 20, 30 or 40 people. It was not 
until January 1920 that he had a few hundred 
listeners, and another year had passed before 
the first local groups, apart from Munich, were 
established in two neighbouring towns. He 
had laid down his political creed and aspirations 
in a party programme drafted early in 1920, 
and the real start of his career as a successful 
politician was in this year, when he had a 
newspaper at his disposal, and came into 
contact with a few influential or interesting 
people, such as industrialists, Russian emigrants, 
anti-Bolshevists, and some of those who were 
later his lieutenants. 


Women and the Fuehrer 


HL NILER was now a man of 32 who had gone 

through the mill of life, but nothing of 
what usually fills a man’s early years appears in 
his biographies. No love-story embellished his 
youth ; he had no private life apart from his 
association with his comrades-in-arms. His 
verbose autobiography, in telling of “his 
struggle,” intentionally ‘‘ skips ” this period, as 
well as the years spent in Linz and Vienna. 


N 


Keystone 
WHAT NEWS NOW? 
While the world reads in the newspapers of Hitler’s latest 
words and actions, the man himself displays a keen interest 
in world news and foreign comment. Here he is seen study- 
ing his own ‘‘ Voelkischer Beobachter ’’ (People’s Observer) 
while seated on the porch of his famous retreat at Berchtes- 
gaden. His linguistic capacity is limited to German. 


Only by inference can one gather that the 
chapter ‘‘ Woman ”’ in his early life was not a 
very happy or pleasant one, although his 
intimates assert that none of the rumours 
connecting him with the alleged perversions of 
some of his lieutenants have any foundation 
whatsoever. The only woman who had a 
lasting influence upon him was his mother, 
whose portrait he is said to carry on a medallion 
on his breast. In these early days, however, he 
had not yet chosen the role of an ascetic. He 
drank beer, as everybody does in Munich ; he 
had a good appetite, with a markedly sweet 
tooth—the “ Mehlspeisen”’ of Austria enjoy 
international fame—and, so far from taking up 
the rigidity of attitude that he now likes to 
adopt, he is depicted to us as a feckless Austrian. 

On the whole he must have been, until his 
success drew national and even international 
attention to his person, quite a normal figure in 
the ““ Bohemia ” of Munich where everybody is 
allowed his hobby: Hitler’s hobby was making 
sonorous speeches about lofty political dreams. 
But he has been a fervent believer in his own 
cause ever since the beginning, a mystic with a 
fakir’s gift for putting himself into a trance and 
hypnotizing his listeners. He is a mystic in his 
private life, too: there is an interesting feature 
about his personal friends and lieutenants that 
can only be explained in this way—he will not 
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tolerate as an intimate anybody whose name 
does not begin with one of his own initials, or at 
least with the two letters next to A. H. in the 
alphabet. Thus there is Hermann Goering, 
Rudolf Hess, Alfred Rosenberg, Ernst. Hanf- 
staengl, Max Amann, Alfred Hugenberg, 
Ajailmar Schacht, Heinrich Himmler, Conrad 
Henlein, Hermann Hoffmann ; Josef Goebbels 
has at least the two next best letters combined, 
and Herr von Ribbentrop had to extend his 
Christian name of Joachim into Hans-Joachim 
when he began to hold high office. 


Hitler’s Attitude to Religion 


HS mysticism appears in other respects, too. 

Although brought up as a Roman Catholic, 
and constantly referring to God as having given 
him his mission to free and elevate the German 
people, he has often declared himself an 


agnostic ; and since he came into power he has 
dealt harshly enough with all confessions, 
Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, to say 
nothing of the Jews. 


At the same time, he 


THE HOMELY TOUCH 
When Hitler retires to his country home on the Obersalzberg 
not all his time is occupied with Nazi affairs and tasks of state. 
Sometimes he plays the part of host to tavoured visitors and, 
judging by this photograph, seemingly enjoys the companion- 
ship of children. 


Photos, E.N.A.; Wide World 


INTIMATE STUDIES. OF THE FUEHRER 
That the highly-strung, restless German Leader can sometimes relax and take his ease is shown by this group of photographs 
taken at his home, the Berghof Wachenfeld, near Berchtesgaden, and elsewhere. Top left, Hitler playing with his dog Blonda; 
top right, the Fuehrer studies election figures with Herr Goebbels ; bottom right, placidly reading newspapers in his study; 
bottom left, smiling and debonair, at the telephone. Compare the last photograph with the more familiar study in the centre. 
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favours an unhistorical pseudo-German heathen- 
ism, whose adherents now celebrate their 
curious rites all over the country, and a German- 
Christian creed which he has tried to enforce 
upon the Protestant majority of the country— 
both perhaps with the unconfessed purpose of 
becoming the spiritual head and of dominating 
the souls of the people as he already dominates 
their earthly life. In later days he has several 
times publicly compared, and allowed others to 
compare, his role with that of Jesus Christ. 
Whoever has looked into the strange fanatical 
eyes of Hitler the orator, when he submits to the 
gaze of his entranced thousands, may well 
believe that he feels himself to be a God-sent 
man, one who is not only an apostle but the 
saviour of his country, perhaps of the world. 


This avowed conception of himself has given 
rise to a good deal of speculation. One is tempted 
to compare him not only to his contemporary 
counterparts Stalin and Mussolini, but also to 
tyrants and dictators of bygone days, from 
Jenghiz Khan and Tamerlane to Napoleon. All 
these comparisons, however, are lacking in one 
respect: Hitler is a unique figure, the product 
of unique circumstances, a dual personality in 
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ALONE WITH HIS DOG 


When Hitler takes a holiday he chooses the Bavarian mountains, with their 
Here he is seen 


grandeur and solitude, as his place of retreat and repose. 


amid the foothills, while on vacation, with one of his dogs. 
civilian clothes and easy pose are in keeping with the ‘‘ holiday mood,’’ the 
pensive expression suggests a mind stil! dwelling upon problems yet unsolved. 


his private life as well as in his career. He is 
hampered by the inferiority complex of low 


breeding and the unsavoury conditions which 


surrounded him during most of those years 
which usually form a character ; by a haphazard 
education, and by the necessity of winning his 
success with the help of adventurers of a most 
shady, often even downright criminal, record. 


The Man with a Mission 

Q)* the other hand, he is supported by his 

conviction of a great mission—not a 
humanitarian but a strictly national one—by 
which he himself, together with his nation as he 
sees it, is to become all-powerful. He has to 
appear in public as the strong man, unwavering 
in his decisions and able to stand up for them. 
But he has all the weaknesses, physical and 
mental, of the hysterical subject, and shocks his 
entourage by violent outbursts of weeping when- 
ever anything goes wrong. He has the gift of 
the “ poker face,” veiling his intentions so com- 
pletely that most of his foreign interviewers are 
at once convinced of the candid truth of his 
statements. But he is also subject to violent 
attacks of fury ; he loses his self-control to such 
a degree that, for example, as was told in high 
German circles, Cerrutti, ambassador 
in Berlin for his friend Mussolini, had 
suddenly to be removed to Paris be- 
cause after one of these scenes he left 
the Fuehrer’s cabinet telling the 
officials that “they ought to look 
after their maniac.’ Similar scenes 
have been witnessed more than once 
by delegations with whom he was 
engaged in the most friendly conver- 
sation until a word about one of his 
bugbears—the Jews or Russia, for 
instance—made him “ see red.”’ 

He astonishes even learned inter- 
locutors by the amount of facts ac- 
cumulated in his brain, and by his 
clever if not always logical use of 
them. His German, however, is a 
queer mixture of several lower dialects 
with a layer of what might be com- 
pared to an Oxford accent; it is 
simply agonizing to the ear of an 
educated German who is not under 
the magnetic spell of the man and 
his cause. His phrases sound hollow 
and. artificial to the trained mind, and 
it needs all his skill and mesmeric 
influence to get them accepted. 
Although improved by success and 
power during the last few years, a 
weakness in the fabric of the man, 
physical as well as mental, is visible, 
and this accounts for his often un- 
balanced behaviour, for his lack of self- 
mastery, and his indulgence towards 
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titude to be Machiavellian, and a sign of great- 
ness; he has studied his Frederick, Napoleon, 
and Bismarck well enough to be aware of the 
use of means “ justified by the end.” 

From Napoleon he has copied the “‘ cow-lick ” 
on the forehead, the rigidly-folded arms which 
he affects when his fist does not pound the desk 
or his arm does not salute the Brownshirts 
marching past. Mussolini has himself photo- 
graphed usually from a lower angle, which 
increases his short stature and enlarges his 
heavy chin; Hitler tries to gain greatness by a 
stern contraction of his brows and a scowling 
look whenever the cameras are pointed at him. 
This posturing has become second nature to 
him. Although really secretive, he has himself 
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some of the worst elements 
who enjoy his confidence. 
Several of his most serious 
biographers deny him the 
quality of an instinct-driven, 
strong-willed power, allow- 
ing him nothing but brains, 
perverted in some directions 
and extremely brilliant in 
others. They even say that 
his neurasthenia is used de- 
liberately to increase the 
tense excitement which he 
needs for his endless perora- 
tions, and for crushing the 
opposition of logic. They 
point to the fact that never, 
from the first day to the most 
recent, has he held himself 
bound by a promise or a 
“word of honour,’ which he 
likes to give to adorn a 
promise. His comrades of 
his Putsch of 1923 also point 
to such broken vows; Hin- 
denburg got several of them ; 
and the most recent history, 
including the promise to the 


Czechs made while he was THE RULER IN HIS RETREAT 
; i ; The companionship of his dogs and the enjoyment provided by the scenic beauty 
og 
engnaee en rrE: anes surrounding him give Hitler relaxation when he goes to his mountain home. Here are 
con rims the contention. € two typical scenes taken while the Fuehrer, who has often been described as a solitary 
evidently considers this at- mystic, was spending a holiday at the Berghof Wachenfeld. 
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shown to the world in every imaginable attitude, 
and has a _ special photographer, Heinrich 
Hoffmann, to whom he has granted the 
monopoly of photographing him and who draws 
a fantastic income from the privilege. 

The ambitions of his early youth clearly 
mingle with his dreams of world power today ; 
he is proud of having his modest little water- 

colours reproduced, and he has praised himself 
as the greatest architect of his time because, 
with the money of a country, he has indulged 
in such gigantic if dull buildings as the new 
Berlin Air Ministry or the Koeniglicher Platz 


; - bide. "Wort “Photos 
THEIR MASTER’S VOICE 
All the modern means of propaganda have been pressed into service 
by the Nazi Party—not the least valuable among them being the radio. 
When the Fuehrer speaks, the whole nation listens—at home, at 
work, in restaurants, or wherever they may be—for every set 1s then, 
by law, tuned into relay the Leader’s words to the expectant multitude. 


in Munich. For he compares his task as 
“Builder of a Nation” with that of the 
architect, and feels his predestination in the 
fact that the jury that rejected his application to 
the Vienna School of Painting attributed some 
architectural gifts to the designs he had 
submitted. 


RKYES the symbol of his movement, the 

swastika, may result from his mystical 
clinging to early tokens of his calling. For 
although the German mercenaries who continued 
to fight in the Baltic long after the official end of 
the Great War had brought it back from countries 
into which probably Mongois had introduced 
it centuries ago, and had displayed it again on 
their steel helmets during the Kapp Nationalist 
Putsch in March 1920, Hitler may well 
have seen it at an earlier date. In a somewhat 
varied form it had adorned the coat-of-arms 


over the door of an old Benedictine school at 
Lambach where for some years in early life 
young Hitler had been trained as a choirboy. 

AJl such little items stood him later on in 
good stead when the legend of his purposeful 
life and the permanent divine blessing of his 
mission was to enrich the role he wishes to 
perform in History. 


ITLER’S continual play-acting seems to be 
abandoned only in the closest intimacy of 
his mountain haunt on the Obersalzberg, where 
one of his elder sisters keeps house for him. 
But his circle of personal friends is 
astonishingly narrow. There is Rudolf 
Hess, who came to him as a student in 
the early years of his career, and typed 
and, in fact, wrote the greater part of 
Mein Kampf while he was with his 
master in the prison of Landsberg—a 
dungeon, by the way, which smacked 
rather of a health resort. Another close 
tie links him to Julius Streicher, the 
fanatical, half-mad ‘“ Jew baiter No. 1,” 
who rules in Nuremberg with a dog whip, 
and is one of the very few permitted 
to call the Fuehrer by his first name. 
His other intimates are merely “ political 
necessities ’’ such as Goering and Goebbels, 
mutual enemies in the guise of friends, 
and their decorative wives. 


The women in contact with the Fuehrer 
include, besides these ladies, the film- 
artist sportswoman Leni Riefenstahl ; 
Winifred Wagner (of British birth), the 
widow of Richard Wagner’s son; and 
some inconspicuous elderly ladies like 
Mrs. Bechstein, Mrs. Carola Hofmann, 
or Mrs. Hanfstaengl, who patronized him 
in his early years. He is gallant with 
the ladies introduced to him, usually 
kisses their hand in the Austrian fashion, and 
likes mixed company at a meal which might 
best be likened to an English tea-party, where he 
can indulge his craving for cakes and sweets. 

The one really fateful intimate tragedy of his 
life was the suicide of his niece, Greta Raubal, 
in 1930. She had lived in his house with her 
mother, and was one of his most fervent 
admirers in those early days. The circumstances 
of the good-looking girl’s death and of his 
relations with her were never fully disclosed ; 
some time before they had given rise to a good 
deal of gossip amongst his Munich followers. 

Although Hitler never ceases preaching the 
necessity for early marriage and child-breeding 
as a source of national strength, he has evidently 
never himself attempted an example in that 
direction. 

The one tender spot in his personality, so full 
of contradictions, with but one purpose in life 
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WIZARDS—WELSH AND GERMAN 
Herr Hitler, when he ts not bowed down by cares of state or when he is free from his 
frequent moods of depression, has a certain personal charm to which many of his 
Among them is Mr. Lloyd George, whom the Fuehrer 
Herr Ribbentrop is on the left. 


distinguished visitors have testified. 
is here seen welcoming at his country home. 


—the success of the German nation with himself 
at the top—is his love of music. Goebbels 
tells us that the Fuehrer has heard the “‘ Meister- 
singer,’’ Wagner’s most melodious opera, over 
a hundred times; after that he adores 
‘Lohengrin ”’ and, strangely enough, the 
‘“* Fledermaus,” Strauss’s immortal operetta. 


Interest in Screen and Stage 

HMLER is very keen on films, and since he 

has come to power has had a complete cine- 
ma installed in the Reichschancellery ; in former 
days, when he had one of his attacks of laziness, 
he is said to have been two and three times a 
day to different cinemas. But while he himself 
has evidently a longing for the lighter side of 
art, he officially displays a great devotion to 
the more sonorous, decorative demonstrations 
of the German masters. At festivities he likes 
to have Beethoven’s pieces played, or famous 
marches, which help to create an atmosphere of 
high seriousness and excitement among the 
masses of his followers. 

Adolf Hitler the man is just as “one- 
trackish’’ in appearance as is Hitler the 
statesman, with his ruthless pursuit of one 
titanic aim—an all-powerful Germanic nation 
stretching from the North Sea to the Black Sea, 
with ramifications and Nazi sympathies all 
over the world. But neither the statesman 
nor the man is as simple as that. They are 
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doubled by a_ secona 
personality—a man of 
secretive mind, physi- 
cally rather weak, his 
nerves extremely bad, 
liable to fits of extreme 
depression and danger- 
ous brooding moods bor- 
dering on insanity. Such 
is the man who slew his 
nearest friends and com- 
rades, those who had 
fought with him for 
years and had built the 
instrument of power 
with which he _ con- 
quered, first a nation, 
and now territories for 
which constitutional 
governments had always 
struggled in vain. Even 
his most intimate friends 
would be hard put to 
it to discern whether it 
is the statesman with 
precise, unerring instinct 
for the utmost limits to 
which he can safely go 
at any given moment, 
or the inspired gambler 
who takes risks which, 
should they go wrong, might have to be dearly 
paid for in millions of lives and oceans of tears. 

But, in any case, Hitler has allowed his 
following to benefit by his astounding rise. 
He has given them power and happiness, wealth, 
revenge upon their foes, amenities of life—all 
on one condition only, that they recognize his 
supremecy and power and pay him subservience. 

But his followers can never be sure of him. 
He drops them as soon as he begins to doubt their 
absolute loyalty. Luedecke has gone to a con- 
centration camp; Hanfstaengl has fled abroad ; 
Kube, governor of the province of Berlin, had 
to commit suicide; there was the ‘“ purge” 
of 1934. His attitude towards his closest friends 
—so his critics would have us believe—is not 
much more humane and chivalrous than towards 
the victims of his despotic rule—towards Jews, 
Socialists, pacifists and churchpeople. 

It is the janissaries he relies on. Himmler, 
chief of the secret police, the sinister figure 
behind all the cruelties of the regime, has a free 
hand in return for his vow to safeguard the 
Fuehrer’s life. Two of his Black Guards 
protect Hitler with their bodies even while he 
sleeps, one inside the room, the other between 
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_the double doors leading to it. For the Fuehrer 


who can strike terror into his foes himself lives 
in terror-—of the assassin’s bullet. That is the 
other side of the picture of Hitlerthe man. . . 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 4 


FRANCE BEFORE the CRISIS 


Ne? country was more intimately concerned with the fate of Czechoslovakia 
than France ; indeed, the one Republic had been largely responsible for 
the other’s birth. Properly to understand the French attitude to the 
Crisis we must go back some years—to just after the post-War settlement, 

in fact—and it is with these years of French dominance of 
the Continent that the following chapter is concerned. 


IKE the other democracies, France faced 
Hitler’s threat to Czechoslovakia with 
fear. If the last island of democracy 

in eastern Europe should go, how soon would 
the Nazi tides sweep back to test the dvkes that 
had been built around France herself ? 
Democracies, favouring the individual, are 
slow to move toward war. Dictators, in con- 
trol not only of the ordinary man’s body but of 
his mind, are swift. ‘The French were as strained 


and anxious as the British during September 1938 
—more so, indeed, because the danger was nearer. 

Let us consider what had been happening in 
France during the years that led up to the Crisis. 


Ass 

FRANCE OVER THE RUHR 

In 1923 France occupied the Ruhr—one of Germany’s richest 

industrial areas—as a reprisal for the non-payment in full of 

reparations, to secure the completion of certain ‘‘ deliveries 

in kind.’’ Much of the Ruhr produce was confiscated under 
the armed guard of French soldiers. 
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By the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 Clemenceau 
had secured for his. countrymen a dominant 
voice on the continent of Europe. French 
supremacy had been accomplished before—a 
little more than a hundred years before. 
Napoleon Bonaparte had created the precedent. 
His brilliant early campaigns had shaken or 
ended the feudal system from Egypt to Moscow. 
For a time French arms were feared everywhere 
in Europe. French culture was inthe van. Now 
the miracle was repeated, and more subtly. 
Subtlety was needed, for the leadership of 
Europe was a more difficult achievement in the 
early twentieth century than it had been in the 
early nineteenth, if only because then there 
was no united Germany. 


French Hegemony in Europe 

‘THE first French necessity was a military 

alliance with every power in Europe likely to 
be hostile to a renascent Germany—to a Germany 
having the temper of imperialism, under what- 
ever name. Russia, with a political system un- 
sympathetic to the French, but with vast 
material resources being developed at a rate 
that bade fair to make the “ bear that walks 
like a man’”’ more powerful than she had ever 
been, was soon linked to France by a military 
pact. In Turkey, lying across Germany’s path 
to the east, trade links with France were estab- 
lished. French culture, long rooted in the govern- 
ing classes along the shores of the Bosporus, 
sent forth shoots which reached a newly-created 
Turkish middle class. Most important of all, the 
unsteady little Balkan nations were put, so far 
as possible, under the political and military 
tutelage of France. 

The destinies of all the Balkan states had been 
re-arranged at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
From Hungary and Bulgaria territories had 
been shorn. On the other hand, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania had received new and still un- 
assimilated allotments of land and races. 

Czechoslovakia was newly created as a nation. 
Oddly enough, this creation presently became a 
sound organism. Diverse races were co-ordinated 
around an ancient core of Bohemian culture. 
Thomas Masaryk, once a Czech professor in 
London and Chicago, proved to be an en- 
lightened national leader. France counted 
greatly on this promising new ally. A brisk 
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AN 


EARLIER FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE 


Prior to the Lausanne Conference of 1932 the main plank of France’s foreign policy was to exact the full payment of German 


reparations. 


To discuss this these four statesmen met in Downing Street in 1922 : left to right, M. Poincaré, Mr. Bonar Law, 


Signor Mussolini, and M. Theunis of Belgium. This is the only time that Mussolini has visited England since his rise 
to power. In 1938 another Four-Power conference met at Munich, and the problem was still Germany—but with a difference ! 


trade was opened up between the big Western 
democracy and the small Eastern one, and much 
French money was lent. Russia having been 
pledged to come to French aid in case of attack, 
a clause was added to the Franco-Soviet pact 
in 1935 that assured Russian aid also to Czecho- 
slovakia in case of aggression against her. 

Only the Sudeten Germans—three and a half 
millions of them on the German-Czechoslovakian 
frontier—were restive. These people believed 
they had been born into a higher culture, though 
they contributed to the prosperity of the new 
state and shared in it. The group had lived 
where it was for centuries while the German 
state coalesced across a frontier of mountains. 
Within the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, they 
lived outside the Germany of William IT. When 
that empire fell and imperial Austria shared its 
fate, the group found itself pressed within a new 
Slav state. Their claims to racial superiority 
were at first harshly repressed by the more 
numerous Slavs, and they lived under certain 
restrictions. Not until the rise of Hitler, and 
more particularly Hitler’s seizure of Austria, did 


the Prague government give way, bit by bit, to 
the demand of the Sudeten Germans to be 
masters in their own house. Moves in that 
direction were well advanced, however, for some 
years before the crisis of 1938. 


Democracy in Germany 


EMOCRACY was still struggling in Germany 

at the end of the nineteen-twenties. So 

long as its fires were alive across the Rhine, the 
French plan advanced. French control of the 
trading elements, which were usually democratic, 
in the nations encircling Germany continued. At 
the same time, every opportunity was taken to 
encourage military barriers against a different 
sort of Germany, if one should come into being, 


At moments it looked as if democracy—with 
its scope for the industrious individual, its en- 
couragement of trade, its need of peace—might 
spread over the continent of Europe. “ We shall 
stay out of the next conflict and make goods to 
sell to other nations who embark on the suicide 
of war,” said the war-weary and intelligent 
German of that period. He spoke with the voice 
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of the German Republic of the middle nineteen- 
twenties. 

Great Britain looked on content. The achieve- 
ment of a balance of power on the continent of 
Europe had historically been her policy. And a 
balance of power between democracies, led by 
her neighbour and well-tested ally France, was 
near to the ideal. That accomplished, the 
British mind could turn to the steady advance- 
ment of democracy within her own empire. 


Germany’s Dramatic Revival 


T the end of the first decade after the Great 
War an ominous change began in Germany. 
Quite suddenly, democracy seemed to falter. 
Elements from the impoverished aristocracy on 
the one hand, elements from the still more im- 
poverished lower-middle classes on the other, 
forced the withdrawal of the German Republic 
from the League of Nations in 1934. Thus the 
German hand was freed to compel a return, 
without waiting longer, of bits of territory of 
which she had been shorn by the Treaty of 
Versaiiles or which had been held by foreign 
troops until war indemnities had been paid. 
With the object of forcing indemnities, President 
Poincaré had sent French troops to occupy the 


decade, when a whole system of alliances built 


M. MAGINOT INSPECTS HIS 


without a struggle and without any further pay- 
ment of war debts, German troops re-occupied 
the Rhineland. Valuable coal-mines and indus- 
tries re-passed into German hands ; a plebiscite 
in the Saar region, bordering Alsace-Lorraine 
and containing certain of the most important 
coal-mines and steel mills in Europe, had been 
provided for in the Peace Treaty after January 
10, 1935. The inhabitants opted for Germany ; 
the control of this tempting morsel also passed 
out of French hands ; with a fanfare of trumpets 
the Germans entered the Saar. 

Bolder in spirit, listening more and more to 
the voices of new leaders, the Berlin government 
pressed its claims on other lost provinces—to 
that north-eastern portion isolated from the old 
Reich by the Polish Corridor, to Memel which was 
once German and had been allotted to Lithuania, 
to the northern piece of Schleswig-Holstein 
which lay under Denmark’s moderate sway. 


CCRUCIAL changes in two nations so in- 

timately related as Germany and France, 
whether in peace or war, can never be confined to 
only one. Each is touched by the other’s fate. 
This has always been true of great neighbours ; 
how much truer was it in the early years of this 
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‘LINE’ 


The line of almost impregnable fortifications which France raised along the Rhine frontier took its name from M. Andre 


Maginot (who died in January 1932). 
‘“line ’’ was begun. 


He was many times War Minister in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s when the 
M. Maginot is seen in this photograph inspecting part of the line at Mulhouse, shortly before his death. 


Many of the ‘‘ Maginot ’’ secrets became known to Germany when she took over the Sudetenland, for the Czech defences there 
had been built on the same plan and by the same engineers. 


Wide World Photos 


THE SAAR RETURNS TO THE REICH AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


The first territorial victory for Nazi Germany was the return of the Saar after the plebiscite held 1n 1935. Intensive propa- 

zanda had been issued and a strong national German feeling engendered throughout the region. The celebration of the 

formal taking over of the Saar came to a climax on March 1, 1935, when Herr Hitler arrived at Saarbruecken ; German flags 
were hoisted (above) at the Diet House and the crowd had given them the Nazi salute during a one-minute silence. 


up by democratic France would cease to exist 
unless Germany remained democratic! When 
unmistakably German imperialism began to re- 
awaken from its ten-year coma, when German 
rearmament began furtively at first and then 
openly, French hearts began to sink. 


OON Frenchmen were asking whether the 
exactions of the Treaty of Versailles had been 
wise. Leaving out questions of right and wrong, 
was it possible to contain 67,000,000 Germans 
within the limits that had been set ? Forty-two 
million Frenchmen could not do it alone. How 
far could the British be counted on, whose only 
concern on the continent of Europe was peace ? 
The British believed that peace would be 
lasting only through a balance of power. How 
long would the British support French domin- 
ance ? How long would the French satellites 
in the Balkans remain faithful? With peace 
fading out of Germany, would not these small 
insecure nations be driven to the awakening 
Teuton’s side out of mere fear ? 

On the answer to these questions hung the 
likelihood of another war. With that query 
in the air, social changes began in France itself. 
These were noticeable at the commencement of 


SAAR CITIZENS VOTE FOR THEIR RETURN 


the decade. When seven or eight years later 
the Crisis loomed, France had a divided will, and 
was no longer in a position to dictate terms. 
Far more than the average Briton, the average 
Frenchman is a political animal. Out of three 
social revolutions in the span of four or five 
generations, he has emerged perhaps more aware 
of the position of his country within Europe, 
and of the position of his own class, whatever 
that class may be, within his country, than any 
other European. The French working-man has, 
too, a greater stake in the avoidance of war 
than other Frenchmen, if only because there are 
more of him to suffer. Therefore, when foreign 
policy seemed to the French working-class likely 
to lead the country into danger, French workers 
stirred. 
Strike Fever in France 
A WAVE of strikes swept through the nation. 
Continued for some years, the unrest 
brought down government after government. 
Until the Socialist Léon Blum became premier in 
1934, the governments tended more and more to 
the left. Then there was a pause until the Crisis. 
The “sit-down ”’ strike is a French contribution 
to the history of strikes. When the employers 


refused to consider a demand for better working 
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TO GERMANY 


The Saar district, a very valuable industrial and coal-mining area, was long a bone of contention between Germany and 


France. 


After the World War it was controlled nominally by the League of Nations (but really by French industrialists) 
for 15 years, at the end of which (in January 1935) by a plebiscite the inhabitants voted to return to Germany. 


In this 


photograph three Saar policemen are casting their votes at a school in Saarbruecken. 
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, CHANGE OF NAMES IN CHANGING TIMES 


Following the return of the Saar to Germany after the plebiscite in 1935, the area assumed an appearance and atmosphere 

that were wholly Nazi. Place names were among the many details that underwent change; and, as these photographs 

show, streets and districts received new signboards bearing the names of the Fuehrer, Horst Wessel and others honoured by 
the Nazis. Saarlouis, the former French name for a district, was re-christened Saarlautern, the original German name. 
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conditions, the workers simply stayed by their 
machines. They claimed that the right to a 
job was an inherent right, and that, until their 
wages were tied to the mounting cost of living, 
they would remain by the implements necessary 
to give them such livings as they had, inactive 
as the machines were. At first the Government 
sent troops to drive out the strikers, then 
hesitated at their number and at the popular 
outcry. From aeroplane and munition work- 
shops, through every part of industry as far as 
the great dressmaking establishments near the 
Rue de la Paix in Paris, where pretty sewing 
girls had laboured long hours for small wages, 
idle workers remained night and day at their 
posts. The trade unions set up canteens near 
the factories. Food was brought in. Beds were 
made on top of the machines or beside them. 


The French have a talent for spectacle, and 
many of these demonstrations were showy 
enough. Songs were sung, flags waved, pro- 
cessions arranged. To one unaccustomed to 
France, a revolution might be supposed to have 
begun. But it was not that. 


‘STAY-IN’ STRIKE IN PROGRESS IN 


In the back of his mind every Frenchman 
knew that Germany was rearming. At the end 
of that thought loomed war. It would be a war 
against French dominance in Europe, clung to 
because German expansion was feared. Proba- 
bly the first impulse of the average striker was 
to snatch at as good a life as possible, through 
better wages, before the deluge came. Their 
leaders calculated much further. They believed 
that only popular unrest would make the 
leaders of French politics pause long enough to 
reconsider foreign policy. They had sym- 
pathy for such democracy as there was left in 
Germany, and they believed that if France 
offered expansion to Germany through negotia- 
tion, German democracy would come to life 
again and would again lead. Democracy would 
want mediation, not war. 


These people were informed of changes in 
the German temper. They knew that there 
was not a year to be lost, hardly a month. A 
ruthless Germany had appeared ; the name of 
Adolf Hitler had long ago penetrated beyond the 
frontiers. German labour movements had been 
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Following the formation of the Popular Front Government in France there was a wave of ‘‘ stay-in’’ strikes throughout 

the country—a new type of industrial coercion that caught on all over the world. The workers—both men and women—in 

this photograph, taken on May 29, 1936, are ‘‘ staying in’’ at the big Farman motor-car and aircraft factory in Paris. The 
introduction of shorter hours and higher wages followed this action by the French workers. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


Wide World 


IN FULL ACCORD 


At the end of November 1937 MM. Chautemps and Delbos, French Premier and Foreign Minister respectively, visited 


London to confer with Mr. Chamberlain and members of his Cabinet. 


The main subject of the conversations was the 


international situation that then prevailed, and at the conclusion of the talks it was announced that complete agreement 


had been reached regarding future policy. 


In this photograph, taken on November 30, at Victoria Station, M. Delbos is 


seen bidding farewell to Mr. Chamberlain, while the French Premier shakes hands with Sir Robert Vansittart. 


repressed not by soldiers, but by armed civilians. 
The Socialist deputies who crowded the 
Reichstag were already impotent long before 
Hitler became all-powerful, when, with the 
Liberals, they were evicted. A storm was rising 
across the Rhine, and the only check these 
people held was a more democratic France. 


"HE idea grew of a new political combination, 

what came to be known later as the Front 
Populaire. It was an active alliance between 
owner and worker, between the middle classes 
and the working classes. War with Germany 
was a threat to both, and by now a new war had 
become a danger so real that class interests 
could be forgotten. 

To deal with the epidemic of strikes, com- 
missions of arbitration were set up of both 
workers and employers, with sometimes a 
government representative. These were meant 
for labour disputes only, but they prepared the 
way for co-operation in the field of politics. 
Labour leaders favoured this new friendship 


between owner and worker. Thousands of 
owners, especially those who lived in daily 
touch with their employees, favoured it also. 

If France must fight, for a time it appeared 
that she would enter the fray a united nation. 
If, on the other hand, a government could be 
brought together willing to allow German 
expansion—willing to abandon the Versailles 
system, that is, which meant abandoning French 
supremacy—then disarmament might be re- 
quired of Germany at the same time. Disarma- 
ment, or rather a stop to rearming, would be 
proof that an enlarged Germany meant also to 
be a peaceful Germany. Doubtless that would 
mean a corresponding disarmament on the 
part of France, too. Arms reduction through- 
out Europe was the only sure guarantee of 
peace ; that was a prevalent belief in the early 
nineteen-thirties. For some years French and 
British statesmen had been emphasizing it at 
the Disarmament Conference in Geneva. 

Hitler sealed his leadership in the German 
spring elections of 1933. During and after 


Hitler’s rise the French Foreign Office, straining 
every nerve, reversed its policy. French financial 
support dwindled in the Balkans; French 
military advice to her minor allies no longer 
dominated. Existing treaties were still in 
force, and the Franco-Soviet pact still held 
good, but everywhere in the councils of Europe 
the French voice was a moderate one. French 
dominance was not insisted on. The accord 
with Czechoslovakia was still prized, but the 
Czechs no longer needed tutelage. Prosperity 
had come to the small, industrious republic. 
Czech products were establishing themselves in 
the world market ; manufacture and commerce 
were in the foreground, not the alliance with 
France. Defences on the German-Czech frontier 
were continually looked to, however. Not far 
behind them the chimneys of the great Skoda 
munitions plants smoked. 


France Feels the Pinch 


PROSPERITY had not come to France, how- 

ever. Itwasonthe wing—but outward; it 
looked like flying outof France. Labour’sachieve- 
ment of higher wages and shorter hours had had 
its inevitable effect on production. Output figures 
for scores of commodities sank. The slackened 
rate at which goods were produced—which 
decides the value of a nation’s currency when 
it is sent abroad to make purchases—steadily 
brought down the value of the franc. The cost 
of living mounted. Great sections of the middle 
class living on small fixed salaries suffered. 
Many turned to the left in politics, seeking a 
way out. Strikes multiplied. Having tasted 
a better standard of living when the employer- 
worker commissions decided for labour, working 
men and women continued to press their 
advantage, though the wealth of the nation 
grew less. 

The Front Populaire was soon to become a 
reality, however ; that, at least, was a political 
combination still untried. Faced with Hitlerism 
in Germany, the French classes drew together 
in mutual protection. 


Blum Becomes Premier 


[* the elections of 1934 a witty Alsatian Jew, 

a year or two over fifty, appeared as a national 
figure for the first time. Léon Blum had been 
hitherto known only in Paris—a politician and 
also a clever bowlevardier who wrote dramatic 
criticisms. Presently he emerged as the leading 
Socialist tactician. ‘‘ Socialists should not as- 
sume power without a complete majority,” he 
laid down, “ but they should support whatever 
minorities accept their financial programme.”’ 
In the Chamber of 1923 he had opposed 
President Poincaré’s occupation of the Ruhr as 
being only a red rag that the German bull 
would not forget ; fifteen years later the event 


had proved his wisdom. Now a new generation 
gathered about him—Socialists, Communists, Lib- 
erals—and, a littlesurprisingly, madehim premier. 

The Front Populatre set a twofold task for 
the Socialist premier—first, he must induce the 
country to accept a new and permanent charter 
of workers’ rights, and, despite the antagonism 
this would arouse, he must, secondly, somehow 
induce the discordant elements in French life 
to prepare for the realities of Hitler’s Germany. 
For now the Fuehrer was firmly in the saddle 
across the Rhine. 

M. Blum’s 40-hour week for French workers 
still exists—in theory. Legally, French workers 
now labour only five days a week for eight 
hours ; in practice, owing to exceptions in the 
law, hundreds of thousands work longer. Neigh- 
bouring countries failed to accept the hours- 
and-wages standard—certainly Nazi Germany 
did not—and France was at a disadvantage as 
against her neighbours. Again production sank. 
Soon there was a sinister public misfortune. 
The Cagoulard (Hooded Men) outrages took place. 
A series of bombs were set off under important 
buildings. Disguised men were found lurking 
everywhere, and some of them were possessed of 
funds that were traced to prominent Frenchmen. 
A fear of enemies within his country and without 
began to haunt the average Frenchman. Added 
to that, the General Staff of the French Army 
let it be known that the Civil War in Spain was 
viewed with grave concern. Should war come, 
would a Fascist victory across the Pyrenees mean 
that France must face enemies on three frontiers ? 


Advent of Datadier 


ey the spring of 1938 came the shock of 

Hitler’s seizure of Austria. Hitler’s furious 
words had come to mean furious deeds, also. 
But, before that, the Blum ministry had fallen, 
unequal to the task of riding the storm at home 
and facing the implications of the storm that 
was rising across the Rhine. For a few months 
Emile Chautemps took the helm—a left-wing 
statesman, but one more kindly viewed by the 
financial powers than Blum had been. Still 
the value of the franc sank catastrophically in 
the world money markets. There was a flight 
of French capital from French investments. 

In April 1938 a new premier was installed, 
barely six months before the crisis that all but 
brought war. He was a former Sunday-school 
teacher, aged 53, who had served as a deputy 
for many years and under several governments 
as Minister for the Colonies. A quiet, blue-eyed 
man from the remote province of Vaucluse, he 
believed “ in the elimination of class distinctions 
by education and the equality of opportunity.” 

His name was Edouard Daladier, and his lot 
to guide France through the terrible difficulties 
of the Crisis. 
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BRITAIN PLAYS HER PART. 4 


THE NAVY MOBILIZES 


Mary have given it as their opinion that it was only the mobilization of 
Britain’s Fleet just before midnight on September 27, 1938, that caused 
Herr Hitler to pause in his preparations for a headlong plunge into war. 
Mr. Duff Cooper, who subsequently resigned his office as First Lord of the 
Admiralty owing to his disagreement with the Prime Minister’s policy, 
stated that he urged mobilization some time before the Cabinet allowed 
him to carry it into effect, as a threat of armed force was the only language 
that Hitler understood. In any case, the Navy certainly became news, 

and the part it played in the Crisis justifies this chapter on its 
activities, composition, and comparative strength. 


T is true that the Crisis of 1938 revealed some 
grave defects in Britain’s preparedness for 
war. But through doubts and difficulties 

one most comforting fact emerged, clear and un- 
questionable: there was nothing wrong with the 
British Navy. 

For the first time since 1914 the Fleet was 
put upon a war footing. In peace time experi- 
mental mobilization is impossible except on 
a very small scale, when Naval Reservists are 
called up in batches to do their annual fortnight’s 
training at sea. The cost of a complete practice 
mobilization, the dislocation of trade and in- 
dustry that would be caused by taking so many 
reservists away from their ordinary avocations, 
the strain put upon the railways—all this would 
be so great as to make any such scheme wholly 
impracticable. Mobilization must, therefore, be 
based only on a paper plan. Everything must 
be worked out without experiment, and the 
testing time can come only in a grave emergency, 
when any failure, even in detail, might be a 
national disaster. 

The new plan which had been worked out 
since the World War had its testing time in the 
days of the Crisis. To the lasting credit and 
honour of those who had laboured devotedly in 
planning it, it worked perfectly—not a flaw 
developed, not a hitch occurred, in this wonder- 
ful organization. It might, indeed, be said with- 
out exaggeration that its success exceeded the 
highest hopes of its authors. 


Mobilization According to Plan 

IME is the all-important factor in such a 
mobilization ; there must not be an hour’s 
delay in getting the men to their ships and the 
ships to sea. In the dark days of late Septem- 
ber 1938 not only was the time schedule kept 
perfectly, but in many instances it was materially 
improved upon. In common justice, however, 
it must be said that, admirable as the plan 
proved to be, it could not have been carried 
through with such compiete success if the various 
classes of Reservists had not responded to the 
call in the finest spirit of the Navy. For that 


the country owes them a deep and lasting debt 
of gratitude. 

The first official intimation of the mobilization 
of the Fleet was seen on the morning of Septem- 
ber 28, when on the notice- boards of every public 
building throughout the United Kingdom there 
were posted small white bills headed with the 
words “‘ By the King a Proclamation.” Four 
proclamations had been signed by the King on 
the previous day. The first called out all officers 
of the Royal Naval Reserve ; the second called 
up men of the Royal Naval Reserve, the Royal 
Fleet Reserve and the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve ; the third extended the term of service 
for all men serving in the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Marines; while the fourth called out 
officers of the retired and emergency list of the 


Royal Navy and Royal Marines, the Special 


Reserve of Engineer Officers of the Royal Navy 
and of the Royal Marines. 


Reservists Rush to Rejoin 

Psst to be called up were the men of the “ B” 
Class Royal Fleet Reserve, who had served 
in the Navy seven or twelve years, most of them 
being between 30 and 40 years of age. In all 
they numbered about 13,000, and they were 
expected to report as soon as the proclamations 
had been published. Sixteen thousand men of 
other classes of the Reserve were also called up, 

but they were entitled to individual notice. 
There was no hanging back. As soon as it 
was announced in the newspapers that the Fleet 
was to be mobilized, the Reservists began to 
flock to the great Naval Depots at Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and Devonport. Thousands arrived 
on the first day, Chatham dealing with as many 
as 10,000, and many of them arrived in uniform 
with their kit practically complete. They were 
at once given a hot meal and an advance of pay, 
and their kit was completed from the emergency 
stores in the barracks. Class “ B”’ men travel 
to their depots on a railway warrant attached 
to their identity papers, while the men who are 
called up by individual notice receive a railway 
warrant with their notice of recall. Before they 
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are sent to join their ships or shore stations the 
men receive a thorough medical examination, 
including teeth and eyesight, and, if they are 
unfit, are given pay for the days they have spent 
in barracks and a railway warrant to take them 
home again. Very few men failed to pass the 
stringent medical test. 


The process of embarking a full complement 
of officers and men was carried out with aston- 
ishing smoothness, despite the cutting down of 
the barrack staffs by about 75 per cent because 
of the mobilization of those in active service ; the 
skeleton staffs left at the depots worked 20 hours 
a day for nine days on end! The “Crisis week ”’ 
mobilization, incidentally, was never com- 
pleted ; less than half of the available reserve 
man-power was called up (though, even so, 
29,000 officers and men were dealt with). The 
remainder would have been mobilized on the 
actual outbreak of war for auxiliary patrol, 
minesweeping, and similar duties. 


The Royal Naval Reserve, composed of men 
of the Merchant Navy, is called up as required 
through the Registrar of Shipping and Seamen, 
who establishes communication through the 
shipping companies concerned. A_ different 
procedure must necessarily be adopted for the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, who are civilians 
in the same way as the Army Territorials and 
the Air Force Auxiliaries. | There are eight 
Divisions in the R.N.V.R., organized in geo- 
graphical areas, and all officers and men are 
liable in national emergency to be called up to 
their home port depot. 

Where the Fleet was sent during the grim 
days of Crisis week must remain a_ secret 
locked in official hearts. What we do know is, 
that minelayers and minesweepers, normally in 
reserve, were put into commission three weeks 
before the mobilization, and that extensive 
mining of various vital sea approaches in Eng- 
land and Scotland was carried out. It is the 
tradition of the Royal Navy to be known as, 
and to act upon its reputation as, ‘“‘ the Silent 
Service.” Certainly its silent actions in times 
of emergency are a safeguard to the life of our 
nation either in war or under threat of war. 
The cost of the mobilization is reckoned at 
£12,000,000 ; this figure includes the provision 
of oil fuel and all kinds of warlike stores. 


The Navy that Mobilized 

‘T° compare the navies of Europe is a difficult 

proposition at the best of times, but when 
so much semi-secret constructional and recon- 
structional work is going on itis hard indeed 
to gauge their relative strength. We can be 
quite certain, however, that the Navy that 
answered the call during the Crisis in 1938 was 
equal to any in the world in size and fighting 
power, and pre-eminent in morale and efficiency. 


It is an inspiring thing for a Briton when 
walking down Whitehall in London to see the 
Admiralty building, with its great wireless 
aerials, and to remember the mighty force that 
is controlled from this brain-centre. Here 
works the First Lord of the Admiralty; with 
him on the Board of the Admiralty are, in 
addition to other officials, five Sea Lords, who 
are sailors still in the Service. The First Sea 
Lord (during the Crisis, Admiral Sir Roger 
Backhouse) is also Chief of the Naval Staff. 
The duties of the Admiralty are grouped into 
two divisions—Operations and Maintenance. 
The Home Fleet, which, as its name implies, is 
normally stationed in British waters, would have 
been the first to come to grips with the enemy. 
A system of naval blockade of the enemy ports 
would no doubt have been instituted, and the 
Navy would have guaranteed safe passage for 
our merchant and troop vessels and for ships 
bringing in food and material from abroad. 


Britain’s Fighting Fleet 

SHE Second Battle Squadron and the Second 
Cruiser Squadron, together with aircraft 
carrier units, destroyer flotillas, and a submarine 
flotilla, are the principal fighting force in the 
Home Fleet. Other Naval Commands are the 
equally powerful Mediterranean Fleet, the 
Atlantic Fleet (under the America and West 
India Station), China Station, Africa Station, 
East Indies Station, Reserve Fleet, the Nore, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Coast of Scotland. 

The battleship, of course, is the largest, 
heaviest, and most strongly armed of all fighting 
vessels—though H.M.S. Hood, completed in 
1919, still is and is likely to remain for some time 
the largest warship in the world, and she is 
ranked as a battle-cruiser. Battle-cruisers are 
reckoned with battleships in estimating capital 
ship strength. 

After the commissioning in 1927 of the Nelson 
and the Rodney—magnificent ships of 33,900 
tons, carrying a complement of 1,360 officers and 
men and an armament of nine 16-in. guns— 
there was a long interval in which no capital 
ship construction was embarked upon in this 
country. Under the 1936 naval _ building 
programme, however, two great battleships 
(to be named King George V and Prince of 
Wales) were ordered, and in 1937 construction 
was announced of three further vesse]ls—the 
Anson, Jellicoe, and Beatty. All five were to 
be of 35,000 tons, with a main armament of 
14-in. guns. A further increase in the Navy’s 
capital ship strength was foreshadowed by 
the announcement in the Naval Estimates a 
year later of two 40,000-ton ships, to carry 
16-in. guns. This increase in armament was 
forced upon the British Government by the 
non-acceptance by Japan of the 14-in. Jimit. 
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BRITAIN’S BATTLE SQUADRON IN LINE AHEAD 


The might ot Britain’s Fleet was ready to strike at a moment’s notice in defence of our country, during those last dread 

days of September 1938; and this was some consolation to us, suspecting as we did that the other services were com- 

paratively ill-prepared. This fine photograph, taken at naval exercises earlier in the year, shows the great battleships 
Royal Oak, Revenge, Royal Sovereign and Ramillies, proceeding in line ahead to manoeuvres at sea 
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The continual dependence on capitai ship 
construction and the reconstruction of obsolete 
ships like H.M.S. Warspite shows that the air 
menace to the big warship is not considered by 
any means insuperable. 

The first-class cruiser is also a big ship, and 
may be regarded as combining characteristics 
of the battleship and the destroyer. .The 
magnificent Southampton class are the largest 
of recent design. They are of 9,000 tons, and 
reach 32 knots despite their thick armour and 


NAVIES OF THE GREAT POWERS 


That Britain before as well as during the 
Crisis realized the vital importance of naval re- 
armament is shown from the following figures. 
On January 1, 1938, a tonnage of over 547,000 
was under construction, and between April 1938 
and March 1939 sixty new warships, totalling 
330,000 tons, were planned to enter the Service. 
The personnel, which just prior to the Crisis 
numbered about 112,000, had grown by 25 per 
cent during the preceding five years. 

Some idea of the navies that, directly or in- 
directly, would have been 
involved if the Crisis had 
become another World War 
may be gained from a study 


Britain U.S.A. France Germany Italy Japan 

Battleships I2(a) 15 5 4 g | of the table on the left, 

Battle-cruisers 3 — I 3(b) — — which was published in The 

Aircraft Carriers... 6 3 l — _— 5 Evening Standard on Sep- 

8-inch Gun Cruisers 15 17 7 — 7 12 tember 27, 1938. 

Smaller Cruisers ... 45 a i" z Pe is Germany’s Navy, a very 
small force from the time of 

Submarines ... ... 53 84 836 75—si«3H(c) 8 a: a 


(a) Including Dominions. 
24 small submarines. 


An allowance has been made for the completion of certain ships that 
were under construction when the last official returns were made. 


Destroyers ... .. «165 


main armament of twelve 6-in. guns. Special 
provision has been made for anti-aircraft 
defence and for carrying aircraft of the Fleet 
Air Arm for catapulting. 

It had been decided in 1937 to hand over the 
complete administrative control of this latter 
arm to the Admiralty, though the R.A.F. still 


placed the orders for new aircraft and carried 


out part of the training of the personnel. At 
the same time a great increase in the size of 
the Fleet Air Arm was begun, for it was con- 
sidered a very weak point in naval strength. 
Furthermore, a number of new aircraft carriers 
were built—namely, the Ark Royal, Hlustrious, 
Victorious, Formidable, Indomitable, and Im- 
placable—great flat-decked monsters of ex- 
ceptional power and speed, each capable of 
accommodating several fighters or torpedo- 
spotter-reconnaissance machines. 

The destroyer, most ubiquitous of all warships, 
is a relatively small, fast, and manoeuvrable 
vessel which is yet capable of independent 
action. It is largely a twentieth-century 
invention, and during the World War Britain 
built over three hundred. The Tribal class, 
the first examples of which were ordered in 1935, 
displaces 1,850 tons, and develops a speed of 
364 knots. It is armed, like all destroyers, 
with 4-7-in. guns and, more particularly, 
torpedo-tubes. 

Submarines are still being built in large 
numbers. The ocean-going type is almost a 
small under-water cruiser, though accommoda- 
tion is bound to be cramped and uncomfortable. 


(b) Pocket Battleships. 


the World War up to Hitler’s 
denunciation of the Peace 
Treaties, now has a number 
of new ships of outstanding 
technical interest. The lar- 
gest are the Gneisenau and 
the as yet uncommissioned Scharnhorst, both 
26,000-ton vessels, and the so-called “ pocket 
battleships ”’ of 10,000 tons, in reality armoured 
cruisers—the Deutschland (the ship which was 
bombed by Spanish Government aircraft on May 
29, 1937), the Admiral von Spee, and the Admiral 
Scheer. As in the World War, Germany is 
especially strong in submarines, and this 
applies also to Russia, whose big ships, however, 
are in the main very antiquated. No figures 
for the Russian Navy are released, and therefore 
they are omitted from the table. Her fleet is 
divided between the Baltic in the north and the 
Black Sea in the south. 


(c) Includes 


THWART the Mediterranean, between Italy 
proper and her African colonies, lies the 
Italian naval power, backed up by strong air 
forces. Britain, of course, holds Gibraltar and 
Malta, has a great base at Alexandria, and has 
a controlling interest in the Suez Canal. 

The French Navy would undoubtedly have 
played a prominent part, although her strength 
cannot be compared with that of the. fleets 
of Britain and the U.S.A. The latter comes 
first in outlay, total gun-power, and, above 
all, in naval air strength. Control of the 
Panama Canal gives the ships of the US. 
Navy use of either the Pacific or the Atlantic 
seaboard. The Japanese Navy, now a dominant 
force in the western Pacific, is about equal in 
numbers to those of France and Italy; only 
actual warfare, however, can show the true 
quality of any fighting service’s men and material. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 4 


NUREMBERG makes HISTORY 


yh speech delivered by Herr Hitler at Nuremberg on September 12 was 
one of the most momentous utterances of the Crisis period. The tenor 
of the speech and the circumstances under which it was given to the world 
are the subject of the chapter that follows ; the actual words of the: all- 
important passages will be found in our Historic Documents. 


HE whole world awaited with tense 
anticipation Hitler’s speech at Nurem- 
berg on September 12, for it was an 

open secret that it would contain a _ vital 
pronouncement on the Czechoslovak crisis. 

The event proved it to be a masterpiece of 
Hitler’s type of wordy oratory, the dramatic 
effects being reserved until well towards the 
end. He began quietly by recalling the fifteen- 
year period since his Party had gathered at 
Nuremberg for the first time, distrusted and 
derided by the intelligentsia and by the then 
powerful “ Marxist” leaders of the country. 
Once more he tried to explain the gospel of a 
party which was national vet socialist, which 
was anti-proletarian yet composed of down-and- 
outs. But it was not this reckoning with 
former adversaries, this summing up of the 
results of his leadership, which interested the 
world. This form of self-assertion—the eternally 
reiterated formulas of Volksgemeinschaft (per- 
haps rendered by “ consciousness of the people’s 
unity ’’), of Blut and Boden (common blood and 
soil), of his Jewish and Marxist enemies—has 
been too often and too insistently repeated for 
any new impression to be created by it. It 
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was, however, remarked that Hitler emphasized 
the ‘‘ general assent ”’ accorded to his leadership 
and political measures, an assent which he 
claimed was indicated almost every year by the 
plebiscites arranged by him for this or that. 
question. 

He did this in order to draw a parallel with 
the situation abroad. The “ united front of 
adversaries ’’ surrounds him just as in internal 
politics the “ golden capitalist democracy ” of 
parliamentary parties had gone hand in hand 
with Marxism as long as National Socialism had 
to be fought. He said, “We see today the 
same conspiracy between Democracy and 
Bolshevism, for the fight against the State of 
the National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft.” He 
described this imagined alliance as a “ spectacle 
disgusting in its unlimited insincerity.” But, 
he went on, he felt obliged to concern himself 
with these democracies because he is attacked, 
and because their attitude is so appalling. 
There are, he contended, only two governments 
in the world behind which 99 per cent of their 
people stand ; what is described as democracy 
elsewhere is generally nothing but a swindling of 
public opinion by means of a clever handling of 
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THE LEADER TAKES THE SALUTE 
Herr Hitler did not make his long-awaited speech on the 
Czech-Sudeten problem until the end of the Nuremberg Con- 
gress ; his earlier utterances there were confined to short 
addresses at various rallies—as, for instance, when he 
watched (above) the review of Storm-troops, black guards, air 
guard and motorized corps on September 11. 


press and money, and the cunning exploitation 
of the results thereof. He declared that it is a 
far cry from Dictatorship to those statesmen 
who are not ashamed to show themselves in 
Geneva with the “ blood-dripping ”’ representa- 
tive of the cruellest tyranny of all times, a 
representative whom they regard as an honour- 
able colleague (the reference is to M. Litvinoff, 
League representative of the U.S.S.R.). In 
Geneva they fight for the rights of small nations, 
but do not scruple to kill them in cold blood if 
it be necessary; they proclaim equality of 
rights, but try to prevent a people of 75 millions 
from obtaining its most primitive rights ; they 
care nothing at all for the opinion of the natives 
of the continent they have subjected by bloody 
violence. But when Germany reclaims her 
colonies they express themselves as concerned 
for the fate of the poor natives—those same 
natives who have been treated to bombardment 
from the air so that they may be kept beneath 
the foreign voke (referring to punitive bombing, 
after warning, of villages on the North-West 
Frontier of India by British aeroplanes). 


‘Unspeakable Misery ’ 

Att these preliminary declarations were 

calculated to “warm up” Hitler’s 
audience so that they should be in an appro- 
priate state of mind when he came to his 
explanation. of the Czechoslovak problem. 
According to him Czechoslovakia was a state 
into which the “ overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants’ had been forced without op- 
tion at Versailles. The majority had _ subse- 
quently been oppressed, mishandled and de- 
prived of their most vital rights. The state had 
been created so as to attack German cities and 
industries from the air, and to keep the majority 
of the population under the thumb of the 
minority, docile to its masters abroad ; if need 
be that majority could be wiped out. He, Herr 
Hitler, and his German people were obliged to 
take a hand in these affairs because amongst 
that majority of oppressed people were 3} 
million Germans—not created by God in order 
to be raped and tortured by 74 million Czechs. 

With deep emotion the Fuehrer outlined 
the “unspeakable misery ” of these Sudeten 
Germans, forbidden to sing the songs they like 
or wear the stockings they want, or to greet 
each other in the manner they prefer—“ chased 
like helpless deer ”’ because of that. 

“These people,’ he emphasized, “are not 
indifferent to us, and if they cannot obtain 
justice and help themselves they shall get both 
from Germany.’ Here, for the first time, the 
Fuehrer dropped his hitherto guarded attitude 
and announced quite clearly that he would go to 
war if necessary so as to “ free” the Sudeten 
Germans. He made out that he had already 
announced as much in his speech of February 22 
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WHEELS OF WAR APPROACH THE FRONTIER 


While towns and highways in Germany resounded to the clamour of the German army on the move, the forces of Czecho- 
slovakia assembled and marched near the frontier in similar fashion, ready for the catastrophe of the war that did not come. 
In this photograph Czech armoured cars and tanks are seen crossing open country on their way towards the frontier. 


in the Reichstag, whereas in fact he had carefully 
avoided any allusion to violence. He went on 
to say that it would be almost incomprehensible 
blindness for a regime to oppress and mishandle 
other nationalities which belonged to the same 
race as a powerful brother nation. He em- 
phasized the fact that Germany had abandoned 
all claim to Alsace-Lorraine once and for all, 
and, furthermore, that she had come to an 
understanding with Poland, not out of weakness, 
but because she was satisfied with her frontiers 
and was “‘ determined to regard them as definite 
and unalterable ” in order to establish peace in 
Europe. 

This might have been interpreted as a promise 
not to claim Sudeten German territory but for 
the final demand in the same speech. As it 
was, there can have been little doubt of the 
Fuehrer’s ultimate purpose in the minds of his 
listeners, for he definitely claimed the right of 
self-determination for the German-speaking area 
of Czechoslovakia, though the propaganda 
which had been carried on since Henlein’s 
“Hight Points’? speech at Carlsbad some 
five months earlier had not claimed open 
secession of the areas from the body of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 


FH ALEEB next maintained that no country in 

Kurope had done more for peace than 
Germany, and that none had made heavier sacri- 
fices for it. Maybe he was right if he was refer- 
ring to his democratic predecessors, but so far as 
his own actions go—rearmament, reoccupation 
of the Rhineland, desertion of the League of 
Nations and, quite recently, the annexation of 
Austria—the sacrifices made so that he might 
have his way seem mostly to have been by the 
other side. As for the armed coup which was 
alleged to have been prepared for May 21, this 
Hitler emphatically disclaimed. He declared 
that it was a piece of tricky Czech propaganda 
disseminated so as to prevent the holding of 
municipal elections which by then were due in 


that country. In order to make his inter- 
pretation more plausible, he said that not a 
single German soldier more than usual had been 
under arms, and that no troops had _ been 
marched to the frontier in order to avoid any 
appearance of exercising pressure upon Czecho- 
slovakia. In the crudest possible manner, using 
phrases such as “abominable campaign,” 
‘criminal purposes of that government,” he 
assured the world that he would not a second 
time tolerate such indictments; at the*same 
time, however, he disclosed the steps he had 
taken on May 28: an immediate increase in 
the Army and the Air Force and the creation of 
a line of fortifications on the Western front on 
which 462,000 workmen were employed, and 
for which 80,000 wagons were daily transporting 
material. This line contains, he went on, 
amongst other items, 17,000 fortified works of 
concrete and steel, while in places it is three, 
and even four, lines deep. 


‘Neither Helpless nor Deserted ’ 


‘¢ J F ever the democracies are convinced that 

in this particular case they must protect 
the oppressors of the Germans by all means at 
their command, serious results will ensue,’’ he 
exclaimed. He would be grieved if Germany’s 
relations with other European states were to 
suffer, but he would not be held responsible. 
He would not be prepared to see a second 
Palestine arise in the heart of Germany: “the 
poor Arabs are helpless and perhaps deserted. 
The Germans in Czechoslovakia are neither 
helpless nor are they deserted. This should be 
understood.”’ 


He ended with a few friendly words for Italy, 
who, with Germany, had now become a re- 
generated nation on an historical basis. Both, 
he concluded with emphasis, if not beloved, 
were so established that no power in the world 
could make them disappear. 

This allocution was delivered amidst the 
skilfully-created atmosphere of enthusiasm 
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TYPICAL SCENE DURING CZECH MOBILIZATION 
Though the orders for general mobilization in Czechoslovakia removed all doubts as to the extreme 
gravity of the situation, the Republic’s soldiers faced the future with equanimity as they went to 
Here is a picture, strongly reminiscent 
of the days of 1914-1918, in which Czech troops are seen receiving refreshments at a railway station. 


join their units or made their way towards the frontier lines. 


and excitement of the Nuremberg Party festival, 
with squadrons of aeroplanes droning overhead, 
and a display of tanks and guns—an “ Alder- 
shot Tattoo’? and ‘ Hendon Display” com- 
bined, on a far more gigantic scale. It could not 
fail to create its intended impression upon the 
listeners. But the rest of the world could not 
at first grasp that it meant war unless the Allies, 
and everyone else, abandoned Czechoslovakia to 
her fate. Hitler still appeared to be claiming 
the self-determination of the Sudeten Germans 
within the Czechoslovak Republic, although 
Henlein’s Eight Carlsbad Points interpreted 


that self-determina- 
tion in a way which 
would, in any case, 
have made their area 
a domain of Hitler- 
ism dependent for 
the future upon Ber- 
lin rather than upon 
Prague. One of these 
Points asked for the 
right to confess the 
Nazicreed and estab- 
lish a totalitarian 
government within 
the territory to be 
made autonomous. 
In what degree of 
harmony such a 
government would 
have worked with a 
national government 
on strictly demo- 
cratic lines nobody 
had sufficient powers 
of imagination to 
visualize. 


It was upon these 
declarations that the 
laborious negotia- 
tions which had been 
going on with the 
help of Lord Runci- 
man, Britain’s un- 
official mediator, 
were bound to break 
down. ‘The Sudeten 
Germans were excited 
to a point at which 
they were hardly 
capable of consider- 
ing their material 
interests or their 
future fate, and were 
willing to take their 
ordersthrough Hitler’s 
lieutenant from the 
Fuehrer. They felt 
but one overpowering 
urge ‘“‘ to go home to the Reich ”—a Reich which 
throughout the thousand years of their history 
they had never belonged to, but which now 
embraced the one country with which they had 
been linked and with which they had wanted to 
be connected in the days of Versailles—namely 
Austria. 


Keystone 


[HERE are people who doubt whether Hitler 

really meant, at that moment or even at 
Godesberg and after, to go to war if hisclaim for 
the cession of the Sudetenland were refused. It 
appears that there was a serious conflict of 
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opinion amongst Hitler’s own advisers and 
lieutenants, that for a moment his trust in 
Ribbentrop’s assertions that Great Britain and 
France were bluffing was shaken, that even 
Goering, an old soldier not easily frightened, 
remonstrated seriously with him in order to 
make him see the terrible responsibility he 
would undertake in beginning what might 
become a new world war. 


Hitler’s Ultimatum 


UT one of the dangers of dictatorship is that 
itis almost impossible for it to go back upon 

the word spoken in public. As supreme wisdom 
and the absolute trust of a whole nation are sup- 
posed to reside in one man, there is no public 
opinion, no mitigating influence of a Parliament 
which may be taken into account and thereby 
justify a subsequent variation in what has 
already appeared as a national decision. With- 


FORTIFYING CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S MOUNTAIN 


drawing is likely to be taken for weakness both 
at home and abroad, and weakness is the one 
thing that no dictatorship can afford to show ; 
there are too many powers underground and at 
large awaiting their opportunity. Thus the 
gage was definitely thrown down when 
Herr Hitler announced his ultimatum, even 
though the latter was couched in guarded 
terms—“if they cannot obtain justice and 
help themselves, they shall get both from 
Germany.” 

On the following day the Prague Government 
declared a state of emergency in the districts 
most vitally affected—proof that Hitler’s words 
had been understood by them. 

It was not less clearly grasped in Great 
Britain, for on September 14 the Prime 
Minister announced that “in view of the 
increasingly critical situation he had asked 
Herr Hitler to see him the next day.” 


ony 
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BARRIER 


On the Czech-Austrian border the Little Carpathian Mountains form a natural barrier, and the Czechoslovakian military 


engineers utilized them to the full in building up their chain of fortifications. 
passages, and ammunition dumps, and the work of extending these was feverishly pursued as the Crisis grew. 


In the foothills they constructed hidden tunnels, 
The photograph 


shows Czech troops carrying timber into a tunnel built into the mountain-side. 
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THE SPORTING DUCE: MUSSOLINI FINDS FUN AND FITNESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
In direct contrast to the ascetic, monkish Hitler, the Italian Dictator is very much a ‘‘ man’s man.”’ 


. He works twelve hours a day at the administrative business of his country, 
yet still has time for sport ; indeed, he finds sport necessary to enable him to support the severe demands which his full life makes upon his physique. His favourite exercise is horse- 


riding, but he is also an excellent swimmer and ski-er, and is fond of driving his motor-car at a high speed. Typical of the man is his pet—a lion cub (bottom left) 
Photos. Keystone; Wide World 


MEN 


OF THE CRISIS. 4 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


O f the Dictators of our present age Italy’s Duce is in many ways the most 


remarkable. 


Vigorous in mind and in body, he has left an indelible 


impress on his own people and the world at large, and that his is no ‘* one 
track mind ’’ was made manifest during the Crisis of 1938 when Mussolini, 
who had breathed so often the tones of war, now played a 
decisive part as a man of peace. 


one upon the other so suddenly during 

the last days of September 1938, perhaps 
none was so utterly unexpected by most people, 
so completely incomprehensible to the British 
‘““man in the street,’ as the announcement on 
September 28 that Mussolini, Italy’s Dictator 
and the only ally upon whom Hitler could rely 
with certainty, was prepared to act as mediator 
between the parties in the argument over 
Czechoslovakia. 

It was not just the news itself—though that, 

to a not-too-well-informed public was extra- 
ordinary enough; it was the idea, above all 
things, of Mussolini, still fresh from his triumphal 
war in Abyssinia, and deeply embroiled in 
another adventure in Spain, acting in the new 
and totally unaccustomed role of peacemaker. 
What kind of a man was this, people might 
well ask, who could be hailed as an apostle of 
peace when he was at that very moment openly 
taking part in a war? ” 
Surely his action was 
a step contrary, not 
only to what we 
might expect from 
him, but to every 
move he had made 
for the last fifteen 
years? What was 
his new idea ? What 
were the reasons 
behind his action ? 


With these and 
similar questions 
flooding their minds, 
men and women 
might well turn their 
thoughts not only to 
the deeds and policy 
of the Italian Dicta- 
tor, but to the man 
himself. What kind 
of a man, then, was 
Mussolini, whocould, - 
without apparently 2 
affecting his position 
or his policy in any 
way, appear so sud- 
denly andsuccessfully 


()' all the astonishing events that followed 


1883. 


WHERE IL DUCE WAS BORN 
Within the little dwelling shown in this photograph Benito Mussolini was born one July day in 
Like his home, his parentage was humble, his father being the local blacksmith of the 
village of Dovia in the northern province of Forli, part of the old Romagna. 
future Dictator formed his early political ideas. 


in a role the exact opposite to that which he was 
normally wont to play ? And in seeking an 
answer to this question, people in Britain would 
discover how very little, really, we knew of this 
man, the outstanding figure of Italy’s modern 
history, and rivalled only by his German 
counterpart in importance in contemporary 
world affairs. 


ENITO MUSSOLINI was born on July 29, 
1883, of old Emilian stock, at Dovia, near 
Predappio, in the district known as the Romagna, 
a part of Italy famed for its dour, politically- 
minded people, of whom his father may be taken 
as typical. Thisman, Alessandro Mussolini, was 
at the time of his son’s birth the village black- 
smith. He had been imprisoned for his Socialist 
activities and was also by way of being a 
disciple of Mazzini. The Romagna, according 


to one of Mussolini’s biographers, has “ always 
been a hotbed of internationalist activities, of 
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In this place the 
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-place in the firing-line. 
Bersaglieri regiment. 


‘revolution and sedition. Its main preoccupation 

has been with politics.” The people of this 
region, we are told, have a primitive and rudi- 
-mentary code of honour; they are “ guided 
by their instincts rather than by reasoning or 
reflection.” The thing which they admire most 
is physical strength, allied to physical courage. 
In possessing these traits Alessandro was typical 
‘of the country, and many of them reappear in 
the character of his son. 

But though he is indebted for much of his 
‘strength of character to his father, Mussolini 
also owes much to his mother, Rosa Mussolini, 
who was almost the exact antithesis of her 
husband. Gentle and refined, “‘ a blend of all 
the more austere virtues,’ as she has been 
.described, she had a considerable influence on 


MUSSOLINYI’S WAR RECORD 
Though in the early weeks of the Great War Mussolini showed himself a pacifist, in 
‘October 1914 he began to advocate Italy’s intervention, and in due course he took his 

The top photograph shows him as a corporal in the famous 
While at the front he was wounded, and the two other photo- 
graphs show him as he was during his sojourn in a military hospital. 


her son’s early life. His 
father would curse and beat 
the boy, refusing to acknow- 
ledgehimwhenhe was beaten 
in a fight by older, bigger 
boys, urging him on to 
revenge, bullying him, it 
might be said, into self- 
assertiveness. His mother, 
more human, more tactful, 
would talk quietly to him, 
and so, bringing out what 
was sensitive in his nature, 
encourage the other side of 
the young Benito. 

Even as quite a small 
boy Benito showed that 
amazing strength of will 
that has always been his 
most outstanding charac- 
teristic. The story is told 
of how he would waylay, 
on the way home from 
school, a small girl of seven, 
two years older than him- 
self. ‘‘Give me a kiss, 
Marietta,’ he would com- 
mand, staring at the child 
with his huge, dark brown 
eyes. And when, terrified, 
the child obeyed him, he 
would pull her hair and 
send her home in tears, 
tired already of his game. 
This was typical of his 
character. Asan example 
of the way in which his 
father’s very energetic les- 
sons were taken to heart, 
one of his later speeches 
may be quoted. ‘‘ We must 
not put up with bullying,” 
he said many years after 
in a public speech. “ We 
must never stand it, not from anybody. Who- 
ever puts up with bullying is a coward.” To 
the autocrat we see added the man who would 
answer force with force, and to whom “sweet 
reasonableness ”’ is a weapon to be despised, not 
even considered for use against one’s opponents. 

Other features of Mussolini’s character were 
also evident from his tenderest years—if we 
can associate tenderness with any of his years. 
There was, for instance, his great interest in 
things mechanical, which was first satisfied 
by the threshing machines and other farm 
machinery of his home district. Such an 
interest, it may be said, is typical of the 
majority of boys, but the important point is 
the precise way in which it affected Benito— 
not for the sake of the machine itself, but 
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because it exemplified Man’s power over Nature. 
This same preoccupation with things that show 
the apparent supremacy of Man may be seen, 
again, in his early games, which consisted, we 
are told, of making dams across the small 
streams that ran near his parents’ house. 
Such desire for power, whether it be manifested 
in altering the course of a rivulet or in seeking 
the frenzied adulation of a vast crowd, has 
always been a guiding force in his life. 


Years of Preparation 


ANOTHER trait which has been shown 

throughout his life is restlessness. Even 
at school this was noticeable enough to earn for 
him the reputation of a bad pupil, and it was 
this in part that drove him, after he had taken a 
teacher’s diploma and taught for a year, to try 
his luck in Switzerland. Reaching Lausanne 
in 1902, he spent the next two years of his life 
there and in Geneva, where he studied at the 
University. His special subjects were social 
science and philosophy—he was particularly in- 
terested in Nietzsche and the Greek eclectics— 
and it was then, too, that he began to make a 
study of crowd psychology which was to 
be of such inestimable value to him in his 
later political life. 


In Switzerland Mussolini was often penniless, 
jobless and even without a roof over his head. 
He worked at first. as a builder’s labourer, later 
acquiring some skill as a mason; and when he 
was studying at Geneva he kept himself by 
work as a hotel porter. Already interested in 
politics, he now met many of the strange revolu- 
tionaries who at that time made Switzerland 
their home, and for his speeches he was expelled 
from one after another of the Swiss cantons. 
He organized unions, planned strikes, and 
generaliy made himself a nuisance to authority : : 
finally, in 1904, he returned, or had to return, 
to Italy to do his year of compulsory military 
service. The following year his mother died, 
and for a while he went back to teaching, 
although still maintaining many of his political 
contacts. 

After a further visit to Switzerland, where his 
political activities again made him unpopular, 
he went to Marseilles, whence he was extradited 
after having started several strikes. 1908 found 
him back in Switzerland, and in prison again. 
Expelled from that country for good, he tried 
unsuccessfully to get into Germany, and finally 
returned to his own home. The next few years 
of his life may be considered significant, for they 
gave him the time to profit by his experiences in 
Switzerland and elsewhere, and to work out his 
own political ideas. Most important of his friends 
in Lausanne had been the Russian terrorist, 
Angelica Balabanoff; it was she, we are ‘told, 
‘ who inculcated in him the principles of German 


Kultur ; and she, without knowing it, prepared 
him for his role of Dictator.” It was at 
this time that he met Rachele Guidi, who 
was a serving girl in the inn which his father 
was now keeping, and who became his wife. 
She was to remain the one woman who, to our 
knowledge, exercised influence upon that man 
who so emphatically preaches manhood, until 
their oldest child, Edda, became her father’ S 
most fervent disciple and inspirer. None 
of the subsequent ‘“ love-stories’’’ or rumours 
seems to hold -good when investigated—not 
even that of the French journalist, attractive 
Mademoiselle de Fontanges, who in 1936 shot 
the French Ambassador “ because he had 
separated her from her lover, the Duce.”’ 
Although of a rather retiring character and but 
seldom, if ever, sharing the limelight in which 
her husband revels, this modest and good 
Italian wife and mother seems to be the reason 
why Mussolini never became a semi-religious 
figure like that which the bachelor Hitler desires 
to be. 

The next adventure in Mussolini’s life was a 
visit to the Trentino, as secretary to the Labour 
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Keystone 
THE DUCE’S LAST PASSPORT 
As Head of the State Mussolini today needs no passport, of 
course ; in fact, the last one issued to him, reproduced above, 
was dated December 21, 1921, the year preceding the Fascist 
march on Rome. It was issued at Milan. 
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Wide World 


MUSSOLINI IN HIS HOUR OF TRIUMPH MEETS HIS KING 


Until his triumphal entry into Rome in answer to a request from Victor Emmanuel that he should form a government 


with himself at its head, Mussolini had never met the King of Italy. 
public, informal and in the open street, on that historic day, October 30, 1922. 


Here is a photograph taken at their first meeting in 
Notice that neither of them is a man of 


great stature ; Mussolini, the taller of the two, is little over five feet six inches tall, although his bearing is such that, when 
photographed alone, he seems a veritable giant of a man. 


Union there, and also as a member of the staff 
of a local weekly paper. He came under the 
influence of Cesare Battisti, an influential 
Socialist journalist who worked unceasingly for 
the return of the Trentino to Italy. It was 
here that Mussolini first formed that intense 
Italian nationalism which was to become so im- 
portant a part of his Fascist doctrines; and 
hence, soon enough, he was expelled for writing 
an article claiming the districts of the Trentino 
for his native land. Driven out of Switzerland, 
France, and Austria, forbidden to enter Ger- 
many, he returned home once more, to live 
awhile with Rachele Guidi and their little Edda. 


Left-wing Tendencies 


[DUBING the year 1910-11 Mussolini developed 

rapidly into an extreme Left-wing politician. 
He organized his local Socialist group into an au- 
tonomous federation independent of the Party ; 
he published the paper La Lotta di Classe (Class 
War), in which he ventilated his own ideas ; he 
began already to work on the lines that later 
guided the Fascist party. Most important was 
his formation of the doctrine of “ the audacious 
resolute little nucleus, which has given a reason 


for its faith, knows what it wants, and marches 
directly to it.”” These activities, and especially 
his speeches against the war in Libya, resulted 
finally in his being put in prison again. 

The birth of Mussolini’s daughter Edda was 
an event of great importance, for it is she who, 
more than anyone, has been the recipient of his 
doctrines, and it is she who (so many think) is 
destined, through her husband, Count Ciano, 
Italy’s foreign minister, to carry them on after 
the Duce’s death or retirement. That she was 
a delight to her father we can well imagine, not 
only because in her he saw much of himself re- 
born, but also because a real love of children 
would seem to be one of the most likable traits 
in his character. This he has shown again and 
again in actions during his period as Duce, and, 
although a certain appreciation of children is 
good policy on the part of anyone in his position, 
in his case there is little doubt that it 1s genuine. 

Despite his extreme “ Left’? views, Mussolini 
was offered in 1912 the editorial chair of the 
Socialist organ, Avanti / (Forward !),and this he 
accepted. Under his guidance the circulation 
of the paper rose considerably. His direct, un- 
compromising journalistic style, cast in the same 
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mould as his manner on the platform, was 
turned to full advantage in attacking the 
Government and the parties that supported it. 
At the same time, he published a small review, 
Utopia, in which he was more at liberty to 
express his own personal opinions, which already 
showed much of the doctrine that he was later 
to preach as Fascism. 


Socialist into Nationalist 


N the abortive revolution of ‘“ Red Week ” 
which came in June 1914, Mussolini played 
a considerable part, but this made his relations 
with his party difficult. Yet when the Great War 
dawned, he was still preaching the pacifist ideas 
which the Socialists held, and which he had 
preached so vehemently at the time of the war 
in Libya—for his opposition to the Tripoli war, 
indeed, he spent five months in prison. The 
workers, he said, must not let the bourgeoisie 
sweep them into war; instead, they should wait 
until war had the capitalists in its grip, and then 
start their own social revolution, which was to 
bring about their own victory. This was the 
doctrine he preached until October 1914; in the 
middle of that month, judging perhaps that non- 
intervention would never bring about the situa- 
tion for which he hoped, he suddenly flung him- 
self into a violent campaign for Italian inter- 
vention on the side of the Allies. The immediate 
result was his resignation from the editorship of 
Avanti! followed by his expulsion from the 
Socialist party. 


Whatever the immediate reasons for this volte- 
face, it did not deter Mussolini for long. Within 
a short time he was in the forefront of Italian 
journalism again, now as editor of Jl Popolo 
d’Italia, a paper founded and largely written by 
himself and later edited by his brother Arnaldo, 
whose death in 193] was a severe blow to 
Benito. Much evidence has been brought for- 
ward to the effect that this paper was financed 
by the French Government, as a powerful organ 
to urge Italian pro-Ally intervention ; whatever 
the source of the capital with which he started 
this paper, there is no doubt that it enabled 
Mussolini to give unbridled rein to his views, 
and it became, eventually, the chief organ in the 
foundation of Fascism. The part played. by him, 
through this paper, in securing Italy’s interven- 
tion has often been questioned, but there seems 
little doubt that its influence must have been 
considerable. 


Service at the Front 


HEN at last, in 1915, Italy did declare war 
against the Central Powers, Mussolini was 
called up to serve in his old regiment, the famous 
Bersaglieri. He continued to send articles to his 
paper, and when finally he was wounded and 
invalided home he returned once more to its 
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editorial chair. By this time he was almost a 
national hero, and his influence was greater than 
ever. Once the War was over, Italy felt the 
effects of Communist activities, and it was largely 
this that gave Mussolini his chance. The first 
meeting of the Fascio di Combhattimento or 
Fascists—the word fascio means a closely-packed 
bundle, symbolizing the close union of the 
group, but the Latin fasces were the bundle of 
rods carried by the lictors before the magistrates 
as symbolical of their power—was held in 
March 1919, with an attendance of forty-five, 
chiefly consisting of ex-service men dissatisfied 
with the treatment of the war-veterans of Italy. 


Appeal to the Disillusioned 


O Mussolini’s intense nationalism it seemed 

~ that Italy was to get nothing out of the 
War, while the men who had fought, instead of 
being treated as heroes, were despised and blamed 
for all the evils of the inevitable post-War re- 
actions. And in these post-War troubles, which 
beset Italy almost as much as any country in 
Europe, it was natural that the discharged 
soldiers, and in particular the officers, who were 
unable to fit again into the now so confused life 
of peace, should gravitate towards Mussolini’s 
Fascist group rather than to the Communist 


wide er ennai 
A NEAR ESCAPE 


Mussolini has survived several attempts at assassination ; 

one, in 1926, by an Irishwoman named Gibson, resulted 

in an injury to the Duce’s nose, and he is seen here shortly 
afterwards with that organ bandaged. 


any other revolutionaries—the bomb, the 
dagger and the revolver ; often they were 
the club and the bottle of castor oil. 
Many a Communist or Socialist was 
bludgeoned or dosed into silence. 


Fascism’s Growing Strength 
| the elections of 1919 the Fascists did 
| not gain a single seat in the Chamber. 
But, as the weak Government began to 
show itself powerless against Communist 
and Fascist alike, the latter party quickly 
gathered strength. Moreover, since force 
was their greatest asset, and since the 
army, and even the police, were in sym- 
pathy with their movement, nothing 
could stop them when once they had 
gained some measure of support. Mus- 
solini, it is true, had thrown in his lot 
with d’Annunzio, and suffered accordingly 
when that erratic poet-patriot was dis- 
owned by the Government; but that did 
not prove enough to arrest his rapidly- 
increasing strength. 

After two years of armed strife between 
Fascists and Communists there occurred 
in March 1921 a bomb explosion in one of 
the Milan theatres. At the funeral of the 
victims the Fascist companies paraded 
for the first time, their leader marching 
at their head. In the elections held 
two months later his triumph began ; 
the Fascists secured thirty-three seats ; 
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WITH FELLOW-STATESMEN 
Mussolini, since he rarely leaves Italy, receives many visits 
from foreign statesmen ; in these pictures he 1s shown 
with (above) Goemboes of Hungary and Dollfuss (right) of 
Austria, and (right photograph) with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald during the latter’s visit in 1933. 


and other Left-wing elements that were gaining 
power in the industrial life of the country. 

For three years what almost amounted to 
civil war reigned in Italy. Fascists attacked 
Communists, and vice versa. The offices of 
Il Popolo d’Italia were in a frequently recurring 
state of siege. Bombs were as common on the 
shelves as books; the editor and his friends 
never went out unarmed. Skilled in guerilla 
warfare, the Fascist ex-soldiers kept up a con- 
tinual fight against the Left-wing elements. In 
April 1919 they destroyed, for the first of several 
times, the offices of Avanti / where their leader 
had once made his name: and this was only 
one of innumerable similar incidents. The 
weapons of the Fascists were not only those of 
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Photos, Keystone 


MANY -SIDED MUSSOLINI: THE DUCE RELAXES 


Nothing comes amiss to Mussolini, who knows that the way to true popularity is to be ‘‘human.’’ His relaxations include 

both art and sport, as these photos of him with violin and fencing-foil show. He is seen in the centre piloting the military 

*plane in which he habitually flies. At bottom right, he rides a motor-cycle at a review of 10,000 Fascist motor-cyclists, 
while top left he dances with a peasant girl after helping with the harvest. 
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DUCE AND DAUGHTER AT HOME 
Mussolini’s home in Rome is the Villa Torlonia, though he spends most of the day at his desk in 
He is seen in this picture on the balcony overlooking the garden of the 
Villa Torlonia, with his daughter, Edda, now the wife of Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister. 


the Palazzo Venezia. 


their party grew with lightning rapidity. 
Finally, some eighteen months later, Mussolini, 
in his editorial rooms in Milan, received a tele- 
gram from King Victor Emmanuel] asking him 
to come to Rome and form a government. The 
*“ March on Rome,”’ brilliantly-staged finale of 
Mussolini’s campaign, took place on October 28, 
1922, and the triumph of Fascism had begun. 
()NCE in power, Mussolini went from strength 

to strength, and, though the virtual civil war 
continued to rage, there was now no doubt as 
to the issue. Gradually the most important 
opponents of Fascism began to be eliminated, 
or were self-exiled to other shores. The reign 


of I] Duce (the leader), as he was now styled, 
must be supreme. ‘The many incidents that 
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followed the March 
on Rome, and have 
continued to occur 
to the present time, 
exhibit many differ- 
ent angles of Mus- 
solini’s character, 
but they have had 
little effect on it. 
Two such are the 
murder in 1924 of 
Matteotti, one of 
the most energetic 
and—to Fascism— 
dangerous Italian 
Socialists ; and the 
Corfu incident. 

Whether Mussolini 
was in any measure 
personally respon- 
sible for the order 
which led to Mat- 
teotti’s murder will 
long be a matter of 
argument, though 
there would appear 
to be some proof 
that he at least knew 
what was happen- 
ing; and, in view 
of his own ideas as 
to the justification 
of any means to 
attain his end, the 
impartial historian 
is not likely to 
acquit him entirely 
of responsibility. 

In the case of 
Corfu there is more 
light. In 1923 mem- 
bers of an Italian 
delegation to Corfu 
were murdered by 
Greek bandits. Mussolini sent an ultima- 
tum. When all its demands were not met 
the place was bombarded. Women and 
children were among those killed, and there was 
a world-wide outcry, which it took all the Duce’s 
skill to quieten. Those who seek to justify his 
action at Corfu can refer to one of his articles 
in Lotta di Classe, in which he claimed as his 
defence of an Anarchist bomb-thrower that 
“one cannot condemn violence in reply to 
violence, even if it makes some innocent 
victims . 7 

In 1924, on receiving an honorary degree from 
the University of Bologna, Mussolini submitted 
a thesis to the authorities. Its subject was a 
study of “‘ The Prince,” the famous masterpiece 
of Machiavelli, and in it we can perhaps find 


Wide World Photos 


the ultimate clue to the theories behind the democracy, he says, “is left only when it is 
Duce’s political life. innocuous or believed to be so . . . that is, 


It has been stated that during the period in time of normal administration. Can you 
when he was working at home and editing his ‘magine a war proclaimed by referendum? A 
own small paper before he took charge of referendum works excellently when it is a 
Avanti! he and his father would sit long hours question of the village fountain, but when the 
over the fire in the evenings, reading “ The 
Prince” and discussing the theories there set 
out. The effect of this study on the young poli- 
ticlan was immense. ‘“ The Prince” has been 
called a “ handbook to dictatorship,” and such 
indeed it has proved to be. From the doctrines 
there enunciated, those doctrines of continuous 
exploitation to secure complete power, of 
cunningly playing off one party against another, 
of trusting no one and yet appearing to trust 
many, of playing upon every human trait to 
further the end in view, Mussolini would seem 
to have absorbed all that was of value; these 
doctrines he put into practice with clockwork 
precision as and when opportunity arose. In his 
thesis we find Mussolini as amazingly outspoken 
as if he were already in possession of supreme 
power. The sovereignty of the people in a 


Wide World Pholos 
OFFICIAL RESIDENCE IN ROME OF THE HEAD OF THE STATE 
The grim, fortress-like building of the Palazzo Venezia, which is the Duce’s official residence in Rome, is well in accord 
with the militaristic principles of Fascism, and the strength of character of its founder. It is precisely the sort of building 
which one would expect a man like Mussolini to occupy. The Palace is seen in this photograph decorated and floodlit for 
the reception in Rome in May 1938 of Herr Hitler, whose appearance, with the Duce, on the balcony the crowd is 
awaiting. In the smaller picture Mussolini is seen in his office at the Palace. 
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supreme interests of a people are in question 
even the most ultra-democratic governments 
are careful not to refer matters to the judgement 
of the people itself.” 


AX*Y study of Mussolini’s career, both before 

and since his accession to power, will reveal 
the extent to which he has put these ideas which 
we term “ Machiavellian’ into practice. We may 
remember his sudden, unexplained changes of 
policy, as from pacifism to extreme militarism 
in 1914. We may remember how in 1932 the 
Duce remarked that “‘ Anti-Semitism does not 
exist in Italy . . . national pride has no need 
of the doctrine of race,”’ and in 1938, inaugurat- 
ing his anti-Semitic campaign: “the idea of 
race is a material and an essentially biological 
conception. . . . The conception of racialism 
in Italy ought to be essentially ‘ Italian’ with 
an Aryan-Nordic direction.” At the present 
time we may also recall that as long ago as 1924 
Mussolini said in an interview: “ Peace at any 


FASCISM’S FOUNDER AND 
Since the establishment of the Fascist regime in Italy, the 
machinery of government has been drastically overhauled 
and little remains nowadays of the old fabric of parliamentary 
democracy. The real power in the State is centred, not in 
King and Parliament, but in Il Duce, Mussolini himself. 


cost is as absurd as war at any cost—but I reject 
the doctrine that war can be the major interest 
of the world. . . . I say, sincerely and in full 
consciousness, that peace is necessary to Europe 
today. ~ 

So much for Mussolini as the Dictator, the 
leader of Italy, putting into practice his own 
theories, gradually realizing his political, or, 
as some might put it, his imperial ambitions. 
Mussolini, the man, is in character with this 
picture. He is essentially a man of action, 
and at the same time he leads a simple life— 
he neither eats nor drinks much, and does not 
smoke at all. As a journalist, he would work 
with a glass of milk and a loaded revolver on 
the desk before him; as Duce, he still has his 
glass of milk. As a journalist, working long 
hours with a minimum of exercise, he would 
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ITS GRAND COUNCIL 
Charged with the co-ordination and direction of the State’s 
activities is the Fascist Grand Council, whose members hold 
office by will of the Dictator. This photograph shows the 
Grand Council in session in 1937 ; on Mussolini’s right are 
de Bono and Balbo; Grandi sits at the other table. 


concentrate his physical energies into an hour’s 
fencing a day; as Duce, he still fences. As 
journalist, he would work in every department 
of his paper and make himself capable of doing 
everything himself; as Duce, he still ‘“ does 
it himself,’ whether “it ”’ be laying a founda- 
tion stone, demolishing the first houses of a 
slum, or cutting the first sheaves of the corn 
crop. To this he adds his passion for rapid 
motoring—always driving himself—and, more 
recently, for flying dangerously in a three- 
engined bombing ‘plane. In all these things, 
too, he is clever enough to capture and to hold 
the imagination of his people. For whatever 
may be denied to Mussolini, no one will doubt 
his astuteness. 

Nor can anyone doubt the personal courage 
of the Duce. Three attempts at least have 


been made to assassinate him, yet on each 
occasion he has behaved with as little concern 
as if nothing had happened. In this we see 
the stern teachings of his father, as well as the 
character of the district, the Romagna, from 


which he came. In this, too, he expects his 
ministers to follow his example. During the 
year of World Crisis we have seen the photo- 
graphs of the many athletic and other tests 
which these men have had to face, some of 
them far from easy and requiring considerable 
energy ; for it is one of Il Duce’s latest ideas 
that all his ministers should be athletic as well 
as politically able. 


| this increasing preoccupation with athletic 

prowess in his less experienced colleagues, we 
may see signs of something else in Mussolini— 
signs that he is beginning to feel the physical 
strain of his years. What, if this were the 
case, could be more reassuring than the spec- 
tacle of the poor efforts made by his colleagues, 
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many of them younger men than himself ? 
But another, more important pointer in the 
same direction may also be found : in 1938, for 
the first time, Mussolini took a holiday, going 
for three weeks to lead a quiet, simple life in his 
small house hidden away in the foothills of the 
Abruzzi. 

In previous years he had been content to 


snatch only a day or two at a time when the. 


affairs of state permitted. On these brief oc- 
casions he had gone no farther from the capital 
than Ostia, the seaport of ancient Rome which, 
thanks to his zeal for imperial archaeology, is 
now awakening from its age-old sleep and taking 
on the aspect of a modern seaside resort. Here 
he loved to display his prowess as a swimmer, 
cleaving the water with a powerful crawl, or 
riding one of the wheel-boats—a species of 
water bicycle on floats—which are peculiar to 
Italy’s coast. 

It is in character, too, that Mussolini should 
profess a hatred of all obvious shams and 
affectations : among these, he himself men- 
tions beards, which to him are merely masks 
to hide the weaknesses of their wearers. Yet 
in pre-War days he wore one himself; those 
who have seen him in his own unguarded 
moments have said that the look of grim 
thoroughness so characteristic of his face is 
but a mask, hiding a sensitive, even possibly 
~ nervous, temperament. 


Belief in Destiny 

"Two other points in this strange character 

are Mussolini’s dislike of the past, and his 
superstition. Asked once about his own past, 
he is reported to have said, “. .. I remember 
nothing. The past does not exist for me. I 
am interested only in the future...” ; and 
the reason for this, he admits, is that con- 
templation of the past may weaken the will 
and lessen the iron determination so essential 
to one who walks a Duce’s path. As far as 
superstition is concerned, he has again and 
again affirmed his faith in prophecies that he 
will die a normal death. He shares this trait 
with practically all the Dictators of yesterday 
and today. Napoleon had it, the great strateg- 
ist who consulted his “‘ patience” cards before 
he waged a battle; Hitler shows it when he 
selects his intimates according to the letters of 
the alphabet with which their names begin, and 
the fact that his surprise strokes always start 
ona Saturday may be another superstitious trait 
—though it may have a more politic basis in that 
the absence of other statesmen from their desks 
over the week-end may render counter-actions 
more difficult. 

Belief in the existence of supernatural powers 
ruling his life may come all the easier to Mussolini 
because it is a characteristic of those of Latin, 
and especially Italian rural, descent. 
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His superstition has inspired actions strange 
in one so sure of his end. When he read by 
chance of the fate said to have overcome those 
who had entered the tomb of Tutankhamen— 
among them Lord Carnarvon—he would not 
rest until a mummy that had been given him 
had been completely removed from his house 
and done away with ! 


‘A Mark on History!’ 


GQ ALIENT traits of a great world figure such as 

the Duce cannot remain hidden for long ; 
but in Mussolini’s case he has himself supplied 
us with interesting information. Inaninterview 
with Mme. Sarfatti, his ardent disciple, he said 
of his ambition and of his own desire “to be 
someone’: “ Yes, I am _ possessed of this 
mania. It inflames, gnaws and consumes me, 
like a physical malady. I want to make a 
mark on history, with my will, like a lion 
with his claws! A mark like this!” .. . and 
he scratched the covering of his chairback 
from end to end with his nails. 

That there is something of megalomania in 
all this cannot be denied. We may not all go 
so far as one of his most recent biographers, 
Gaudens Megaro, who calls him “a 20th- 
century condottiere consumed by the lust for 
dominion over men and ready to embrace any 
cause so long as this lust can be satisfied . . .” ; 
nor so far as Gilbert Seldes, who in his “‘ Saw- 
dust Caesar’ compares him to the worst type 
of American gangster chief. He himself would 
claim that his megalomania is for Italy, that 
the greatness he seeks is his country’s great- 
ness, and that this in itself is justification for 
any means he uses. This, in fact, justifies to 
him his modern Machiavellianism and all those 
innumerable acts for which he has been directly 
or indirectly responsible and which will continue, 
says Megaro, “so long as he envisages himself 
as the founder of a new world politic, as long 
as there lies before him the formidable tempta- 
tion of seeing the Fascist mentality as incar- 
nated in his own person dominate the Western 
World.” 


Master of Europe’s Fate 


WHATEVER our judgement of Mussolini, 

whether we call him inspired saviour of 
his country and of all the West against the 
forces of Bolshevism, or megalomaniac gang- 
ster, or simply the perfect Machiavellian 
‘“ Prince,” we can neither deny nor avoid his 
greatness. The small man with the bulging 
forehead and huge, piercing, brown eyes, sitting 
behind his great desk, alone in his vast study, 
has more than once held the destiny of Europe 
in his hands, and upon some understanding of 
his amazing character rests our reading of 
the events of the moment and the possibilities 
of the future. 


THE MENACE TO PEACE. 4 


‘MEIN KAMPF’: 


the NAZI BIBLE 


[ff mitten by Herr Hitler in 1924, ‘‘Mein Kampf’’ is the official pro- 
gramme of the Nazi Party. So far as the German edition is concerned 
only a few modifications have been made, but in Britain and America 


an abridged translation is in circulation. 


The chapter that follows is 


the first of a series based on the two versions, constituting an impartial 
analysis of what is one of the most vitally important books of our age. 


The English version is issued by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


the National Court of Justice in 

Munich, I was condemned to detention 
in the fortress of Landsberg Am Lech. This 
gave me, after years of uninterrupted labour, 
my first opportunity of attacking a work which 
many were asking for and which I myself 
considered profitable for the Movement. 

“I have decided to explain the aims of our 
Movement in the book in order to draw a 
picture of how it developed. ‘There is more to 
be learnt from it than from any purely doc- 
trinaire treatise.”’ 

In these words Adolf Hitler, leader of the 
Nazi (National Socialist German Workers’) 
Party, then banned for its part in the Munich 
Beer Hall rising, laid down his aims in his book 
Mein Kampf (My Struggle). 

This book, written behind prison bars, has 
become the Bible of modern Germany. More 
than four million copies have been sold of the 
German version alone. All German boys and 
girls have it on the school desk before them. 
Every newly-married couple has it as a wedding 
present from the Government. It is kept in 
every library. The author has become Fuehrer 
and Chancellor of the German Reich. 

It was on February 25, 1920, four years before 
the birth of Mein Kampf, that the National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party announced 
the Twenty-five Points of its programme, later 
to be elucidated in Hitler’s book. 

By the constitution of the Party this pro- 
gramme was solemnly declared to be unalter- 
able. The purpose, says the chairman, Adolf 
Hitler, was to give the man in the street a 
rough but clear-cut picture of the intentions 
of the Nazis. Hitler admits the points may not 
conform exactly to realities, but he claims that 
the essentials of the Nazi faith are all there in 
the inner sense. 

The Twenty-five Points are, therefore, prefaced 
with the declaration, since corroborated by the 
leaders, “‘ that they have no intention, once 
these aims announced in it have been achieved, 
of setting up fresh ones, merely to increase the 
discontent of the masses artificially and so to 
ensure the continued existence of the party.” 


gt O* April 1, 1924, under the sentence of 


(1) There must be a union ‘of all Germans to form a 
Great Germany on the basis of the right of self- 
determination. 


(2) We demand equality of rights for the German 
people in its dealings with other nations, and abolition 
of the peace treaties of Versailles and St. Germain. 


(3) We demand land and territory for the nourishment 
of our people and for colonizing our superfluous popu- 
lation. 

(4) None but members of the nation may be citizens 
of the State. None but those of German blood, whatever 
their creed, may be members of the Nation. So no Jew 
may be a member of the Nation. 


(5) Anyone who is not a citizen of the State may live 
in Germany only under a special alien law. 


(6) The right of voting on the State’s government 
and legislation is to be enjoyed by the citizens of the 
State alone. We oppose the corrupting Parliamentary 
custom of filling posts merely with a view to Party 
considerations and without reference to character or 
capability. 

(7) and (8) The State shall make it its first duty to 
promote the well-being of the people, and if it is not 
possible to feed the entire population, foreign nationals 
must be excluded from the Reich and all non-German 
immigration must be prevented. All non-Aryans who 
have entered Germany since August 2, 1914, shall be 
expelled. 

(9) All citizens of the State shall be equal in rights 
and duties. 

(10) Every citizen to work with his mind or his body 
within the frame of the community and for the general 
good. 

(11) Abolition of unearned income. 

(12) Confiscation of all war profits. 


(13) We demand nationalization of all trustified 
businesses. 

(14) We demand that the profits from wholesale trade 
shall be shared out. 

(15) Large-scale development of old age pensions and 
provision schemes. 

(16) Protection of small traders ; 
wholesale business premises. 

(17) Land reform; abolition of interest on land 
loans; ban on speculation in land. 

(18) Ruthless prosecution and punishment with death 
for the sordid criminals against the nation, usurers, 
profiteers and others, whatever their creed or race. 

(19) We demand that Roman Law shall be replaced 
by a German legal system. 

(20) Thorough reconstruction of national education 
to inculcate the State Idea as the main objective be- 
ginning with the first dawn of intelligence in the pupil. 
We demand development of the gifted children of poor 
parents. whatever their class or occupation, at the 
expense of the State. 

(21) The State must raise the nation’s standard of 
health by protecting mothers and infants, prohibiting 


socialization of 
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child labour, increasing bodily efficiency by compulsory 
gymnastics and sports. 

(22) We demand the abolition of a paid army and 
formation of a national army. 

(23) We demand legal war against conscious political 
lying and its dissemination in the press. A German 
National Press, cleansed of aliens, and subject to cen- 
sorship of all tendencies in art and literature likely to 
disintegrate our life as a nation. 

(24) We demand liberty for all religious denominations 
in the State so far as they are not a danger to it and do not 
militate against the moral] feelings of the German race. 
The Party as such stands for positive Christianity, 
combats Jewish materialist spirit, and is convinced 
that a nation can only achieve permanent health from 
within on the principle: ‘‘ the common interest before 
self.” 

(25) That all the foregoing may be realized, we 
demand a strong central power of the State, unques- 
tioned authority of the politically-centralized Parliament 
over the entire Reich. 

The leaders of the Party swear to go straightforward— 
if necessary to sacrifice their lives—in securing fulfilment 
of the foregoing points. 


Hitler elucidates these points in Mein Kampf, 
a book which he has described as “ the building- 
stone to the joint work.”’ Within a few sentences 
of the opening of Chapter I the author strikes the 
keynote of his work, of his philosophy, of his life. 

“Common blood should belong to a common 
Reich !’’ That is the central idea of Hitlerism, 
the very core of the creed now professed by 
80,000,000 Germans. 

Hitler tells the German people that they 
have no right to dabble in a colonial policy 
as long as they are unable to gather their own 
sons into a common State. Not till the con- 
fines of the Reich include every single German, 
and are certain of being able to nourish him, 
can there be a moral right for Germany to 
acquire territory abroad while her people are 
in need. 

Later, Hitler makes it plain where he proposes 
to seek the territory. It is not in the colonies, 
but in Kurope. Not in the west, but in the 
east. Russia is marked down for the eventual 
sacrifice. 


Hatred of Imperial Austria 


ITLER, born an Austrian, hated the Austro- 
Hungarian State. He felt that the exis- 
tence of the Hapsburg Dual Monarchy stood in 
the way of the true union of the Germans of 
Germany and Austria. Hitler even charges the 
Hapsburgs with seeking to enslave ten million 
Austro-Germans under Slav domination (the 
total population of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was 52 millions). He regards it as a just 
fate that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
‘ the greatest friend of the Slavs,”’ should fall a 
victim to Slav bullets at Serajevo in 1914. 
Hitler saw in the appointment of Czech 
priests to German-speaking parishes a sinister 
method of transforming Austria into a Czech 
State. Herein lies the secret of his otherwise 
inexplicable anti-Czech fury. 


Asa bricklayer’s labourer in Vienna before the 
War, moody, sensitive, poor and alone, he 
brooded deeply on the future of the German race. 
He thought he saw in the Hapsburgs, the 
Czechs, the Jews, dark forces which laboured 
to de-Germanize the Germans of Austria— 
and eventually of Germany. He hated them— 
together with the Poles, Hungarians, Serbs and 
Croats, who thronged Vienna under the old 
Empire. He tells how, as a schoolboy, he felt 
an uncomfortable feeling overcome him when 
the Jews were discussed as a religious problem. 
He positively abhorred the idea of persecuting 
them on that account. 


The Idea of Race 

Bu gradually his opinion veered. He 

began to see the divergent forces at work 
within the Austrian State. He noted the 
hand of the Jew on the trade unions, the 
Socialist movement, the press, the cinema, 
the theatre, art and literature. His brain 
began to formulate a theory. 

‘““One day when I was walking through the 
inner city I suddenly came across a being in a 
long caftan with black side locks. My first 
thought was: Is that a Jew? I watched 
the man stealthily and cautiously, but the 
longer I stared at the strange countenance 
and studied it feature by feature, the more the 
question in a different form burned in my brain: 
Is that a German ? ” 

So as the Idea took shape in Hitler’s mind, 
the great Idea of Race, the counter-image, the 
grisly gibbering horror which sought to destroy 
it, also emerged. The German people were to 
be gathered home, freed from foreign yoke, 
from the oppression of poverty, ill-health, 
ignorance, corruption and crime. The Third 
Reich was tc rise. 

Long before the penniless boy left Linz 
in Upper Austria to seek his fate and fortune 
in Vienna, he felt this sentiment surging in his 
heart, and understood it. He was already 
“‘ race-conscious ’’ at school. He tells us how 
he learned with secret envy that all Germans 
were not so fortunate as to be citizens of 
Bismarck’s Empire. The boys divided them- 
selves into those who sang “‘ Deutschland Ueber 


Alles’? and those who sang the Austrian 
‘* Kaiserlied.”” No need to ask which Hitler 
sang. ‘“‘ This problem (of race) seethed in my 


childish brain.” 

Thus early the dynamic force was at work 
within him which would shake nations as 
nothing had done since Mahomet brought a 
sword into the world. It was not long before 
Hitler, the Nordic prophet, began to recognize 
not only the friends of his Idea but also the 
enemies. 

In Vienna, city of 2,000,000 people, were 
200,000 Jews. Hitler has told how he suddenly 
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became “aware” of them. How he asked 
himself the question : “‘ Can they be Germans ?”’ 
And how he “solved” the problem with an 
emphatic No! 

The racial idea became the central business 
of his life. He was obsessed with maddening 
visions of Jews, Czechs, Serbs, Magyars—non- 
Germans, in one word—pestering flaxen-haired 
German maidens, of Jews and other non- 
Germans dominating the arts, the theatre, the 
Press, and literature of a Germanic state. 

He began to study race and evolved a racial 
creed based on a simple principle. You 
divide the human race into three categories : 
Founders, carriers, and destroyers of culture. 
Only the Aryan is to be 
regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the first 
category. Few nations 
can claim a place within 
this higher stratum, per- 
haps only one. If this 
fertilizer of culture 
should die it would carry 
with it into the grave all 
the beauty that is on 
earth. Other races, in- 
deed, may bear the seed 


Jew. 


War ?—The Jew. 


of it ?—The Jew. 


But if Aryan influence 
waned there, then Japan 
would fall back to its 
cultural level of 700 
years ago. 

Many races have died 
out that were not virile 
enough to endure the 
hardships of Nature 
and the trials of destiny. The Aryan race 
survived. Of course the Aryan Man had to 
conquer inferior races and enslave them to 
work for him. The progress of civilization 
depended on it even more than on the sub- 
jugation of the animal world. Slaves were 
yoked to the plough before horses, and—Hitler 
gibes—only pacifist fools will see in this yet 
another token of human depravity. 


him ?>—The Jew. 


The Jew. 


But alas, already the serpent was in the 
Garden. The Aryan was the unquestioned 
overlord only so long as he kept up the barrier 
between himself and his slaves. When he 
surrendered the purity of his blood he renounced. 
his right to remain in the Eden he had created. 
Indifference set in, and then oblivion. 

Here is the inexorable law of Nature, says 
Hitler: Every animal mates only with its 
own kind. Mouse goes to mouse, sparrow to 
sparrow, stork to stork, wolf to wolf. The 
result of cross-breeding must always be the 
lowering of the standard of the higher race. 


PERISH JUDEA! 


Who is the enemy of the German race >—The 
Who set England against Germany before the 


Who hounded on France to make an end of 
Germany after the War ?—The Jew. 


Who sapped the strength of the German people 
in war, and ensured their collapse at the end 


Who, as capitalist, exploits the worker ?—The 
for a time. ThusJapan. | ew: 


Who, as Communist, inflames and then betrays 


Who sets Protestant against Catholic, town 
worker against farm worker >—The Jew. 


Who corrupts and corrodes the nations with his 
vile and vulgar pseudo culture >—The Jew. 


Who is the enemy of the entire human society ?>— 


Man cannot overcome Nature’s process. The 
higher animal succumbs to the same forces as 
the lower animals. 
The ‘Crime’ of Race Mixture 

HUS it comes that Hitler brands the mixing 

- of blood as the greatest crime against the 
Race. For him mixture of blood is the sole 
reason for the death of cultures. It means, 
inevitably, physical decline and spiritual de- 
cadence. ‘“ It is the arch sin of this world, and 
the end of humanity.”’ Hitler expresses con- 
tempt for the French, because of their lack of 
colour-consciousness. ‘“‘ France,’’ he says, “ will 
one day have a state stretching from the 
Congo to the Rhine, filled with a race becom- 
ing ever more and more 
bastardized.”’ 

A pure German Race 
is the only safe reposi- 
tory of civilization. The 
power of the Aryan is 
the symbol of the great- 
ness of humanity. 

The exact opposite of 
the Aryan, of course, 
is the Jew. He has no 
culture of his own, ac- 
cording to the Hitler 
analysis. True, he has 
survived, in a well de- 
marcated form, for 
many centuries. But 
his power of survival is 
derived from battening 
on other cultures. The 
Jew has a race (though 
he often denies it, pre- 
tending it is merely a 
religion), but his is a parasitic race. So the 
good (and simple) German had better beware 
of the Jew. 

The Jews were the advocates of democratic 
government. To Hitler democracy reeked of 
hypocrisy. This conception of mere numbers 
governing intelligence. was fantastic. What 
kind of order could possibly exist when the 
shepherd had to spend half his time explaining 
his business to the flock of stupid sheep? But 
the Jews—so his argument runs—were not such 
fools as to believe that nonsense! They simply 
exploited it. 

There is no difficulty whatever for Hitler 
in reconciling the Jewish capitalist who grinds 
down his employees with the Jewish agitator 
who incites them to rise up. “It is quite easy 
for the Jew to come out against himself. Against 
himself, of course, is only a figurative expression, 
for the great master of lies knows very well 
how to emerge with apparently clean hands 
and burden others with the blame. Since he 
has the impudence to lead the masses in person, 


“ Mein Kampf” 
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it never occurs to the latter that this is the 
most infamous betrayal of all time.”’ 

So Hitler says that the Jew, by voicing the 
genuine grievances of the worker, gains control 
of that admirable institution the trade union 
only to use it for sabotaging the nation. . The 
Jew is the arch wrecker, the Black Death 
inoculating the race. 


The Unchanging Jew 
roe Jews are a race of their own, very 
tenacious at that, and with an almost un- 
believable inner strength. No nation has a better 
sense of self-preservation. Two thousand years 
of persecution prove it. The Jew is ageless, his 
character unchanging. 

The Jews form a State—though without 
frontiers. Perhaps one should say they are 
a State within a State. It was a typically 
smart Semite trick to call this inner State a 
“religion ’’ and so gain for it the tolerance 
which Aryans always extend to religious creeds. 
Actually the Mosaic religion is nothing more than 
a doctrine for the preservation of the Jewish race. 

But Hitler warns his readers, do not run 
away with the idea that the Jews stick together 
for any other reason than to plunder more 
effectively everyone else. This race will unite 


ONCE A CELL—NOW A NAZI SHRINE 


to face a common danger or oppose a common 
enemy. But as soon as this danger is past 
they disperse like a pack of wolves disperses 
after the prey has been killed and devoured, or 
like a herd of wild horses who defy an attacker 
in a united front to scatter immediately after- 
wards. Sheer self-seeking is the motive of 
every Jew. They lack the unselfish idealism 
of virile peoples. 

Even culture Hitler denies them. “ The 
Jew has contributed nothing to the queens 
of all arts, music and architecture. Whatever 
culture the Jew appears to possess today is 
either a bad copy or represents open robbery 
of other races’ property.” The Jew is the 
typical comedian, says Mein Kampf, an actor 
in the world theatre imitating others. Thus 
more Jews are found on the stage than in any 
other artistic profession. 


AND always the Jew has been a parasite. 

If he ever deserted his chosen sphere of life 
it was not because he willed it, but because he 
was thrown out by nations whose hospitality 
he had abused. The very fact that he propa- 
gates himself throughout the world proves to 
Hitler that “‘he is all the more a parasite ! 


After the fruitless rising of the National Socialists at Munich in 1923, Hitler was arrested and sentenced to 5 years’ imprison- 


ment in the fortress of Landsberg on the Lech, Bavaria. 


released, but during that period he wrote his book, ‘‘ Mein Kampf.’’ 
occupied, seen above, is retained as a place of pilgrimage for the Nazi faithful. 


He served only some eight months of the sentence before being 


Today the room in the fortress which the Fuehrer 
The furniture and character of the ‘‘ cell ”’ 


suggest that Hitler’s imprisonment could not have been too rigorous. 
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Bon 


Adolf Hitler 


Rweiter Band: 


Die nationalfosialiftifeje 


William II, who committed suicide in despair 
over Germany’s breakdown in 1918, and 
Rathenau, another Jew, assassinated later by 
nationalist youths, who clamoured for resist- 
ance by arming all male civilians.] 

But nobody realized it in 
time. Providence chose not 
to reward the victorious 
sword but followed the law 
of eternal retribution. 

The Jews are 
blamed for the fall 

of the Kaiser’s 
monarchy. 
~The money- 


33 lenders _ bas- 
: LIDEGUUG tardized the 
aristocracy, 
weakening the 
props which 
should have 
sustained the tradi- 
tional dynastic 
authority. It was 
the Jewish associates 
5 Get ten bent oe S i seg tay? ed of King Edward VII 
Ming 29" we, yp et Pity Wey eh pte On ergs en of England, sinister 
beptt they 22 pies ip Paagtte é Inga « t att Pare money powers behind 
jyftnege Cing? 6 ie boy eu ‘ lihqq' Mery ing eye Be aon the Throne, who led 
Lop, jeans, if dif Ming Benet i Cee ay i fag 5 a him into the Entente with 
ee) pot 4 ne bojitgth : yo oe jr Degg ag France, an alliance fatal to 
“Buin ie "eugr Ling Caja ns apeety ; Brig, - See Germany and not in the true 
be oe bit appt inf iy ing ans! nt Ry, lei, interest of the British Empire. 
"Wiioften, en jet oe “un! Bk It is the English Jews who 
én eine “ne battle a i now finance alliances against 
OWN WILE FRANC? Veena 6 Fralte ite the Dictator States. 
‘“So long as the eternal conflict "9 rahetag It is the Jews who egg on 
between Germany and France is 2 Bo Protestant against Catholic, 


settled only in the form of a German 

defence against French aggression 

it will never be decided. .. Only 

when... one ceases to let the will 

to live of the German nation wither in a purely passive 
defence, concentrates it for a definite, active settlement with 
France and hurls it into a last decisive fight for the most 
important and final German aim: then only will it be 
possible to finish the eternal and in itself fruitless struggle 
between us and France ; this, however, on the assumption 
that Germany will treat the destruction of France as a 
means only, so as afterwards to give the German people the 

possibility of expansion on another soil.’’ 

Extracted from the above page of ‘*Mcin Kampf,” shown in reduced size. 


He is always looking for fresh feeding ground 
for his race.”’ 

Woe indeed to the people who harbour 
him! How Germany paid for this sin! It 
was not the defeats in the field of August 1918 
that overthrew Germany. Four years of heroic 
and generally victorious battle would not have 
been in vain if the inner front of the German 
people had not been rotted by this pestilence. 
[Yet it was Ballin, the Jewish founder of 
Germany’s greatest shipping line, friend of 


rejoicing in the divisions of 

Christendom. The Founder of 

Christianity himself was in no 
doubt about the Jews. “ He seized the whip 
to lash them out of the temple of our 
Lord. For this Christ was crucified. But 
modern ‘ Christian’ political parties woo the 
Jews for votes!” Nazism aims at the 
unification of Catholicism and _ Protestan- 
tism against the mutual, inexorable enemy, 
Jewry. 


In the Grip of Jewry 


[ft is on military record that more than 

80,000 Jews fought for Germany in the 
World War and had the same percentage of 
casualties as the rest of the population. But 
Hitler affirms that when he went home on 
leave from the front the offices were full of 
Jews. Almost every clerk was a Jew, and 
almost every Jew a clerk. “I was amazed 
at this mass of dodgers of the Chosen 
Race, and could not help comparing it 
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with the sparseness with which they were 
represented in the trenches.”’ 

And today what is the Jew doing? He 
has got his grip on Russia. The Russian 
cannot shake off the yoke with his own strength. 
But the Jew will not hold his empire long. 
His character is not that of an organizer but of 
decomposing leaven. Inevitably the Soviet 
system will collapse. 

In France the Jew dominates the Stock 
Exchange and mani- 
pulates the Govern- 
ment. In England 
he carries on attacks 
against the old ally, 
Japan. 

And constantly, 
furiously, he labours 
to Bolshevize Ger- 
many, to destroy the 
structure of the State 
and to break up the 
race. The Jew must 
be not only expelled 
but exterminated. 
That process in the 
end must extend be- 
yond the boundaries 
of the Reich if 
civilization is to be 
preserved. Either the 
Jew must perish or 
night must descend 
upon the earth. 

How to guard 
against the Jew— 
and indeed against 
the Czechs, Chinese, 
Negroes and French ? 
Create the all-power- 
ful German Reich, 
the mighty barn into 
which all the German 
corn shall be gathered 
home ! “ Inits capac- 
ity as a State the 
German Reich must 
bring all Germans to 
itself.”’ 

Thus to Hitler the pre-War ‘ Germaniza- 
tion ’’ of Europe was equivalent to the betrayal 
of his race. To teach a Czech or a Pole the 
German language, to make him a member of a 
German political party as a step towards 
making him a German citizen was worse than 
stupid, it was criminal. If it meant anything 
it meant polluting the herd. 

Everything that interferes with the growing 
of healthy Germans, and plenty of them, 
must be stamped upon. Sexual perversion, 
prostitution, popular birth control must go. 


coming to power. 


though without success. 


armament. 


full loyalty ? 


central power [the State]. 


homes is concerned ? 


Herr Oberlindober. 


your wishes. 


document. 
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AY 


IS IT UNCHANGEABLE? 


Mein Kampf in the original version was not allowed 
to appear outside Germany. The authorized translations 
do not contain a number of outspoken statements, 
some of which have even been deleted in the German 
editions which have been issued since Herr Hitler’s 
In France the publication of an 
unauthorized edition caused the author to intervene, 
Even so, the existence of 
Hitler’s original authorized version threatening France 
with destruction, and its wide distribution, have given 
rise to many controversies ; 
politician, published in Le Jour the following conversa- 
tion with a friend relating to these French apprehensions: 

“The unexpurgated edition of Mein Kampf is the 
justification for all our distrust, our fears and our re- 
But there is worse to come. 
times have French and German ex-servicemen met in 
Remember one of these meetings : there 
came from Berlin men most representative of their old 
army. Over there the ex-Sservicemen are much more 
than just old soldiers who come together. 
officials who take or receive their instructions from the 


““ One of our Frenchmen stood up and said: ‘... you 
give expression to sentiments of a touching eloquence. 
But will you not give us the means to calm our country, 
which is so justly restive where the- security of our 


which educate so many young Germans in hatred and 
constitute for us an agonizing menace.’ 

“The chief of the German delegation arose. 
He was very pale. 
“We should indeed like to find a means of meeting 
But it is not possible to go backwards. 
The book of our Fuehrer, Mein Kampf, is a historical 
It is not within the power of the German 
ex-Servicemen to change it.’ ”’ 


ZGG SSS SERRE SSSSHOSSECSSERESESSCSSSCSRESSSESSHRSEREBESHSCSELORRACTEEESSeee 


** Public life must be freed from the suffocating 
perfume of modern eroticism, as well as from 
unmanly and squeamish insincerity. The right 
to personal liberty gives way to the duty of 
maintaining the race.” 


So Hitler will take over birth control himself 
and see that the job is done properly, in the 
German way. He believes that it is a holy 
human duty to lift marriage out of the muddy 
pool of race pollution and avoid the generating 
of crossbreeds. 

Race integrity can 
only be guaranteed 
by a ruthless policy 
of selection, sifting 
the racially pure from 
the hybrid and unfit. 

There is only one 
disgrace for a sick 
man or woman—and 
that is to bring sickly 
children into’ the 
world. So also there 
is only one highest 
honour for such in- 
valids—to forgo the 
desire for posterity. 
And, on the other 
hand, it must be 
regarded as shameful 
to withhold healthy 
babies from the nation. 

Hitler foresees a 
Golden Age when the 
Reich has succeeded 


M. Léon Bailby, the 


How many 


They are 


in developing a higher 

““¢ Promise us to obtain from your Fuehrer, whose breed of man, instead 
public declarations concerning France proclaim his of only thoroughbred 
peaceful intentions, his consent to obliterate at last horses, dogs and cats. 
from all editions, even from the German, those pages Theimmediatetask 


of the Government, 
therefore, must be to 
develop the youth of 
the nation into strong 
and enduring instru- 
ments for increasing 
the stock in future. 

One Race! One 
Reich! One Leader! 
Where does that trilogy of ideas carry ? 
National Socialism, says Hitler, must be 
accorded the right to rivet its principles upon 
the entire Germanic people. Just as the Church 
does not feel itself bound to pay heed to political 
frontiers, so National Socialism must sweep 
wheresoever it will. It can only reach as far 
as the German people have already travelled 
from the homeland, but nothing can stop it 
short of that point. For National Socialism is 
more than a Great Idea, it is a Colossal Thing— 
it is Flesh and Bone and Blood. 


It was 
He said: 
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MEN OF THE CRISIS. 5 


SIROVY the ‘CZECH NAPOLEON’ 


Although a hero of heroes to his countrymen, General Jan Sirovy was 
hardly known to the wider world until the Crisis of 1938, when he came 
to the fore, first as Commander-in-Chief of the Czechoslovak army and 

then in turn as Premier and temporary President of the republic. 


N September 22, 1938, when Czech 
indignation against the acceptance of 
the Anglo-French plan for conceding 

Sudeten territory to Hitler was at its height, 
Dr. Hodza, the Prime Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, handed in his resignation and that of 
his cabinet to President Benes. 

A new cabinet was immediately formed with 
General Jan Sirovy, the Inspector-General of the 
Army, as its head. In introducing the new 
cabinet, Dr. Benes broadcast as follows: “‘ A new 
Government has been formed with the beni 
of all parties. Behind it the whole 
people stand united. At this moment 
each one of you must stand at his 
post likeasoldier. . . . Haveno 
fears for the nation and the state. 
Both have deep and firm roots. My 
beloved Czech people shall not perish 

.. It will surmount all obstacles.” 

Events were moving rapidly. On 
September 23 the order was given for 
mobilization and the Czech army re- 
occupied those areas which had been 
seized by groups of the Sudeten 
Legion, armed by Germany. Under 
General Sirovy, Czechoslovakia, calm 
and expectant, was preparing for the 
worst. 

A fortnight later Dr. Benes was 
broadcasting again. War had been 
averted, the Munich Agreement 
signed, and the Czechoslovak Presi- 
dent was resigning. <A fresh cabinet 
was constructed under General Sirovy, 
who also took on the duties of the 
President until the election of a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Benes. 

Jan Sirovy, stocky and bulky in 
form, his powerful jowled face expres- 
sive of both intellect and determina- 
tion, became known as the man with 
the black patch over his right eye. 
‘Like Benes he was only just in his 
thirties at the conclusion of the Great 
War, and ever since he has played a 
decisive part in the history and devel- 
opment of the young country. Again 
like Benes, he has always been first 
and foremost a Slav. 

But because he both avoided 
publicity and was occupied with work 


which is given in this chapter. 
troops guarding the bridge which carries the railway across the Volga—a 
bridge over which Sirovy’s men made their way eastwards, 
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which did not bring him into much prominence 
outside his country, his name was comparative- 
ly unknown to the rest of the world. He only 
once visited England, and that was as a member 
of the Czech delegation to the Coronation of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth in 1937; but 
the thick-set figure in the little-known uniform 
aroused hardly any comment. Yet General 
Sirovy, like his colleagues Benes and Masaryk, 
has had a most exciting career. 

Born on January 24, 1888, at Prebic in Mora- 
via, he set his heart on becoming an architect, 


ON SIROVY’S LINE OF MARCH 

When after the collapse of the Tsardom the Czech legionaries fought their 
way across Russia and Siberia to the Pacific, it was Sirovy who both planned 
the march and led the men in that astonishing exploit, a description of 


Here is a photograph which shows Czech 


ON THE ROAD TO SIBERIA—BUT FOR THE CZECHS IT MEANT FREEDOM 
With the German forces threatening them from the rear and the Red army of Russia pressing them at the flanks, the 80,000 Czech legionaries, with the gallant Sirovy at their 


head, had to fight against tremendous odds as they made their way eastward along the Trans-Siberian railway in 1918. Here some of the Czech soldiers are seen aboard an 
armoured train which they had captured from the Bolshevists near Irkutsk during their retreat. After many terrible months Sirovy’s sadly depleted force reached Vladivostok. 


IN HONOUR OF THE CZECHS WHO FELL IN FRANCE 


During the World War men trom the country that was later to be known as Czechoslovakia fought gallantly on the side of 


the Allies in France, Italy, Russia, Serbia, and Rumania, joining the armies of these countries as volunteers. 


Many of 


them died on foreign soil, and in France there stands a memorial near Neuve Chapelle which does honour to the Czechs 
who fell on the Western Front during the conflict. 


and the outbreak of the World War found him 
practising as such in Warsaw, where he had also 
been a salesman of agricultural machinery. 

He held the rank of lieutenant in the army of 
the Dual Monarchy, but so intense was his 
hatred of Austria that, instead of returning to 
Austria to report for duty, he left for Kiev in 
Russia, where he offered his sword to Tsar 
Nicholas II. At first the Tsar would not dream 
of accepting his services; he thought it ex- 
tremely bad form to encourage anybody to fight 
against his lawful Emperor. But since Pan- 
Slav feeling was greater than any other loyalty 
he was persuaded to give way, and Jan Sirovy 
set about founding the Czech Legion on the 
Russian front. At first he had only a hundred 
or so men with one wagon, but by 1918 the Czech 
Legion was 80,000 strong. 

In the losing fight that the unwieldy, ill- 
equipped Russian army was putting up against 
the Germans, the Czech Legion, rapidly swollen 
by deserters from the Austrian forces, proved of 
invaluable service. In 1917, at the battle of 
Zhborof, east of Lemberg, when the Russian army 
gained a much needed success, the commander 
of the Czech Legion, Sirovy, lost his right eye. 
Yet within three days, after the briefest con- 
valescence at the nearest hospital, Sirovy was 


back with his men, reorganizing the ever- 
increasing numbers which were pouring in. 

The outbreak of the Bolshevist Revolution in 
1917 made it essential that peace should be 
concluded as quickly as possible between the 
two countries, and the Treaty of Brest Litovsk 
was signed in March 1918. But the Czech 
Legion refused to lay down their arms until 
their own land had been liberated. It was 
obvious that they could do nothing in Russia 
itself, so Sirovy led them across Russia and 
Siberia to the Pacific, in the hope of finding 
there shipping to take them to the Western 
Front to join the Czechs who were fighting side 
by side with the French. 


“TBE only exploit in history that can be com- 

pared with this epic was the Anabasis—the 
march of the ten thousand Greeks through Asia 
Minor on their return from service in Persia 
described so vividly by Xenophon. Using the 
Trans-Siberian railway as their line of advance, 
the Czechs found it necessary to fight both a 
vanguard and a rearguard action at the same 
time. The Germans were pressing hard in the 
rear, while the Red armies, or what was left of 
the old Russian army, were skirmishing on the 
flanks. This force of eighty thousand men had 
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SIROVY PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE NOBLE DEAD 


In Prague there stands an impressive memorial which was erected in honour of those patriots who fell in the fight for 
national freedom in the course of the World War of 1914 to 1918. This photograph was taken on the occasion when the 


bodies of two Czechoslovakian generals were carried to re-interment in the Hall of Honour. 


General Sirovy, easily 


distinguished by his black eye-patch, was one of the coffin-bearers on this occasion. 


at times to guard a front which was over six 
hundred miles long. At all costs it was necessary 
to hold the railway line, for together they could 
stand, but divided they must inevitably fall. 
Jan Sirovy was the organizing brain of the 
great adventure, though in justice it must be 
added that he had an extremely efficient staff. 
Eventually the Legion reached the Pacific sea- 
board, only to be ordered to co-operate with the 
White Russian forces under Admiral Kolchak. 
When, after some skirmishes with the Japanese, 
they took ship en route for home, only some 
twenty thousand men answered the roll-call. 


S a matter of interest it may be mentioned 
that to this day the Czech Legion, which is 
equivalent to the British Guards, has no uniform 
of its own, but continues to wear the uniforms 
which it wore on the different fronts in the Great 
War—the uniform of the French Chasseurs, 
of the Italian Alpini, and of the old Russian 
Imperial Army. 

General Sirovy was first appointed Czech 
Chief-of-Staff. In 1926 he became Minister of 
Defence and in 1929 Inspector-General or 
Commander-in-Chief of the Czechoslovak army. 
He was fond of mixing with his men, over whom 
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his few abrupt words had more effect than the 
most elaborate of speeches: But although he 
found no reason for conventional restraints, the 
Czech army was willing to follow him to the last 
man. It is said that, if he wished, he could wear 
nine rows of decorations—some of them British 
—on his breast. He was responsible for the 
Czech ‘‘ Maginot Line.” | 

In private life he lives with his wife on 
the outskirts of Prague. His Alpine garden 
is his great pride. Like Dr. Benes he is a keen 
gardener, and planted every flower in his garden 
himself. In spite of his increasing years he has 
remained extraordinarily athletic. He is a 
fairly heavy smoker, enjoying cigars, while his 
cigarette-holder is said to be the longest in 
Prague. He also enjoys the Pilsener beer, which, 
however, is his only alcoholic refreshment. 

In 1938 the “* Czech Napoleon,” as Sirovy has 
been called by his admirers, was given the most 
thankless task of all—that of reconstructing a 
dismembered state. While the German Nazi 
press was dubbing him “ Siberian robber chief ” 
and “ Hussite Chauvinist,” Jan Sirovy was 
forming a new government, controlling the grief- 
stricken Czech population, and slowly but surely 
creating cosmos out of chaos. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 6 


FRANCE DURING the CRISIS 


Following upon our study of France in the years immediately preceding 
the Crisis, we now proceed to give a chapter descriptive of the repercussions 


in France of the new German menace. 


In the light of what is here written 


much that before was puzzling attains a new clarity. 


HE foundations of a great estate, with 
houses and gardens and _ buttresses 
against the elements, may be crumbled 

by a tidal wave. Something as irresistible as 
that threatened France’s position as a great 
power while the Crisis advanced. 

The system of Balkan alliances, built up 
carefully during the first post-War decade, 
sealed by treaties and financial commitments, 
trembled with the seizure of Austria. As the 
German army moved eastward in August and 
September on “autumn manoeuvres,’ the 
keystone of the system was seen to be in 
peril. If Czechoslovakia fell, the French writ 
ran no longer east of the Rhine. 

Hungary had already been alienated by a 
combination of German threats and German 
promises. Yugoslavia was rendered uncertain 
by an internal struggle between pro-German and 
pro-French ministers. Czechoslovakia alone had 
stood firm—and now faced the handing over of 
the fortresses she had built against the his- 
toric Prussian enemy. Few doubted that the 
menace would presently extend to Rumanian 
wheat and oil further to the east. 


Widespread Social Unrest 
ITHIN her own frontiers France had been 
weakened. New forces were stirring 
and the struggle meant a “‘ Balkanization”’ of 
her national life. Since the reforms under Léon 
Blum had received the force of law, the country 
had been torn with class hatred unknown 
save in time of revolution. The outrages of the 
““ Cagoulards ’’ (Hooded Men) meant that secret 
and widespread violence was afoot. Perhaps it 
came from foreign agents, perhaps from French 
Fascists. The culprits had never been dis- 
covered or, if they had, their names had never 
been made public. Then, too, there was an 
unceasing demand from the working class to 
open the frontier so that arms might pass 
freely into Republican Spain. A section of 
the General Staff, apprehensive of Fascists on 
the south, concurred quietly. No industry was 
free from the threat of strikes and, more 
particularly, no munitions industry. Production 
figures for all but a few French commodities 
dwindled, and, with them, the externa! value 
of the franc. 
In May 1935 when the ministry of Pierre 
Flandin fell, nervous Frenchmen remembered 
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that there had been eight governments within 
three years; there were to be five more in the 
following three years. The laws passed under 
some of them resembled surgical operations on 
the body politic. M. Blum had made changes 
in the wages and hours of French working-men 
that altered the whole machine of French living. 
He was no longer premier, but he was still 
sure of his popularity amongst many sections of 
the population. The Front Populaire was still 
in existence. 

Unquiet within, the edifice of French life 
faced a sudden violent blow from without. The 
German “ manoeuvres” could turn westward 
as well as eastward, if France honoured her en- 
gagements in Eastern Europe. JBefore any 
statesman mentioned war in public, the country 
knew that the real issue was nothing less. 


State of Military Preparedness 

NCERTAIN of their political and social de- 
fences, the population remembered their 
physical ones. The army? Its morale, it is 
true, was sound, but as a fighting force it was 
smaller by a good many divisions than the 
mobilizable German strength. When Hitler 
repudiated the Locarno Pact and reoccupied 
the Rhineland, French ministers knew that 
only with the addition of Polish regulars could 
the French army outmatch the enemy. Poland 
had, before she made her truce with Hitler, been 
a fairly certain ally. But, with new territory 
to gain out of a rearrangement of Europe, 
that was true of Poland no longer. The 
air force ? French aeroplane production lagged. 
Germany could, and sometimes did, produce 
500 ’planes a month. Less than fifty were 
turned out by French factories in that time. 
On the day of the Rhineland occupation the 
anti-government French press blazoned to the 
world that Field-Marshal Goering had assembled 
2,000 aeroplanes to send over Paris, if need be. 
Military men knew that that would be a reck- 
less gesture, for it would leave the German 
rear unprotected. But they also knew that 
Hitler’s capacity for bluff and stunt was limit- 
less. So far as aeroplanes went, he had less 

need of bluff now; time had passed. 

Fears that arose from these facts, dimly 
remembered from the speeches of politicians, 
ate their way into the civilian mind as the days 
went on. One might have expected hysteria, 


Wide World Photos 


TO THE FRONTIER! 
The picture above, taken on September 24, 1938, shows a 
few of the French reservists who were called to the colours 
by proclamations posted up everywhere, as seen in the 
photograph on the right. From the rallying-points they 
were sent to the Rhine frontier in vast numbers. 


but. during the crucial September weeks no 
disorder was reported in France. Soldiers who 
had been summoned to the eastern frontier 
strolled to the railway stations, bade farewell to 
their womenfolk outside the barrier, shouldered 
their kits, and turned their faces toward the 
Rhine as Frenchmen had done so often through 
the generations. Before the alarm was stilled, 
over a million men had been mobilized. 

One French defence was unmatched, surely. 
Some years before, André Maginot had fortified 
the eastern frontier. From the Alps to Belgium 
a wall of steel and concrete had been built, as 
impregnable a barrier as the wit and labour of 
Man could achieve. Above and below the 
frontier it ran. Mountains had been seamed 
with concrete, valleys turned into tank-traps 
and ambushes for the enemy’s mobile cannon. 
At junction points the barrier became an under- 
ground city. Gun-lifts descended from floor to 
floor deep under the earth; subterranean bar- 
racks would accommodate thousands of men; 
lines of communication were camouflaged on 
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the surface, and below ground were laid out far 
to the rear. Only the experienced military 
mind conceives the emergencies of war before 
they occur, and these were provided for in 
materials meant to resist the pounding of great 
cannon. The Maginot Line was the work of 
officers who inherit the richest military tradition 
in Kurope—a priceless body of knowledge, cor- 
rected year by year. Officially, details of con- 
struction were a secret, but presently many of 
them became known on both sides of the Rhine, 
and obviously with the proper consent. Dis- 
creet publicity served a double purpose—a 


warning against invasion and, in case of that. 


event, courage at home. Some months before 
the Crisis a film was released in London reveal- 
ing impressive details of the famous Line. 
Would the Siegfried Line, Hitler’s answer to 
the French challenge, paralleling its course 
the whole way, equal the French barrier ? 
For one thing, the Fuehrer had remarked in his 
Nuremberg speech that it would be finished 
by the winter. However, construction had 


been feverishly under way for a long time. 
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FRANCE’S PREMIER RETURNS TO PARIS 


The Germans are no mean military engineers, 
and the methods of forcing labour at the disposal 
of Dictators are well known. How far was 
Hitler being merely cunning? Perhaps he 
was concealing his readiness. Where would 
the reason be in the thundering threats against 
Czechoslovakia otherwise—Czechoslovakia, to 
whom France was bound by a treaty, as 
Britain was bound by an entente to France ? 


{| JBVSs pressure, a new policy was being 

advocated in France on the assumption 
that the Maginot Line was indeed impregnable. 
Georges, Bonnet, the Foreign Minister, and 
Pierre Etienne Flandin, once premier, led this 
group. France, they urged, could well afford 
to retire behind the monumental barrier and 
relinquish her ambitions for European domin- 
ance—ambitions which were, anyway, of 
doubtful wisdom in view of the fact that an 
adverse balance of more than 70,000,000 Ger- 
mans as against 45,000,000 Frenchmen would 
always dispute them. ‘The public was reminded 


that France possessed an overseas empire. Its 


Wide World 


On Mr. Chamberlain’s return from Godesberg with Hitler’s Memorandum, MM. Daladier and Bonnet, French Premier and 
Foreign Secretary respectively, with General Gamelin, Chief of France’s armed forces, hastened to London for a consultation 


with the British Premier and his Cabinet. 


Hour after hour the Allied statesmen sat in conclave, and then it was announced 
that full accord had been established upon Anglo-French action. 


In this photograph M. Daladier and M. Bonnet are seen 


leaving their aeroplane upon their return at Le Bourget on September 26. 
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DEFENDING FRANCE FROM 


tion of these vast underground defences is possible. 


colonies in North Africa flourished, it had 
possessions in the Indian Ocean and South 
America, it had Indo-China in Asia. Commu- 
nication with these sources of wealth only the 
Italians would threaten, and, if Hitler were 
satisfied in Europe, Mussolini alone was not to 
be feared. As the Germans threatened and 
moved, a powerful drift of opinion developed 
that pointed to the abandonment of Czecho- 
slovakia straightway and a right-about face. 
France could become an “ empire power ’’— 
after the manner of the British Empire. 

As the great bankers and _ industrialists 
pondered what a European war would mean, 
MM. Bonnet and Flandin gained influence, and 
they were supported by a powerful press. 


UT other voices were raised, some of them 
ruling-class voices and some of them from 
Left-wing labour, which lately had attainedimpor- 
tant political power of its own. The first group 
pointed out that the last great Frenchman, 
Clemenceau, had devised a Treaty of Versailles 
that did not, in fact, allow a dangerous Germany 
to emerge so soon. The Germans were unpre- 
pared. An attack on the Maginot Line would 


‘DOWN BELOW’ 
The wonderful system of fortifications known as the Maginot Line is one 
of France’s most jealously guarded secrets, and only a very broad descrip- 
One film produced 
under French auspices, however—‘‘ Le double crime sur la ligne Maginot’’ 
—from which this ‘‘ still ’’ is taken, has the Line for its setting. 


sap the strength of any army that 
could be thrown against it. The 
German army was new. It had been 
built up only in very recent years, and 
at first by stealth, away from the eyes 
of a watchful Europe. The sun- 
browned youths who paraded before 
the press photographersmightimpress 
the unknowing, butin reality Germany 
was starving for fats, to name only 
one necessity. Doubtless, soldiers 
were better fed than other Germans, 
but if even their healthy appearance 
was more seeming than real, what 
must be said of the power of civilians 
to resist for long a blockade of German 
food sources? Even Germans who 
are unfed will revolt in the end. 

Neediess to emphasize, too, the 
German deficiency in oil. Modern 
war runs on petrol. What fuel would 
propel Goering’s mighty air force 
after the first few weeks? The generals 
were not willing to be quoted during 
the uproar of Crisis week, but their 
opinion was known. General Gamelin 
and General Georges of the General 
Staff had grave doubts that Germany 
was ready. Their view was that 
Adolf Hitler was merely a politician of 
matchless impudence, who by bluff 
hoped to gain possession in the east of 
the essentials of war—and then make 
war on France another day, following 
the programme in Mein Kampf. If 
he were opposed now, he would give in; and 
he would never recover. 

Such was the logic of MM. Mandel and Paul 
Reynaud, guardians of the Clemenciste tradition 
in the Cabinet. These ministers advised the 
beginning of mobilization after Hitler’s terms 
were handed to Mr. Chamberlain at Godesberg. 

Soon Henri de Kerillis, a famous Breton 
deputy, made an appeal to French pride that 
went deep. For centuries, he pointed out, it 
had been the mission of France to check the 
dominance of Germany. Germany had never 
grown strong except by virtue of anti-democratic 
institutions. Was the civilized democracy of 
France, painfully built up through the genera- 
tions, to be abandoned ? ‘‘ Three revolutions 
in the 19th century sprang up as rebellions 
of the people’s pride,” warned this aristocrat 
as to what disturbances might happen in France 
if democratic progress were thwarted. He was 
no Communist, but why had French generals, 
who were no more Communist than he, sponsored 
the Franco-Soviet Pact? Was there any 
reason to doubt Russia’s strength, or that Stalin, 
given the opportunity to crush his German 
bugbear and ultimate enemy, would use it ? 
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In this cry the French Communists joined. 
They represented the cutting edge of the 
working class, to whom concessions had been 
made that had divided the nation in the 
preceding years but whose co-operation would 
be necessary in a war with that of their only 
slightly less vocal comrades in the Socialist 
party. Communists made strange bedfellows 
for M. de Kerillis, the cultivated ultra- 
nationalist. Their party, the third in size in 
the Chamber, was the only group to join the small 
Kerillis following in refusing to ratify the 
Munich Agreement later on. Léon Blum, 
leader of the Socialists, rarely spoke during the 
Crisis, and then only to confess his torn feelings. 
He had, he said, “‘ mixed emotions of cowardly 
relief and shame ”’ when he learned the terms of 
the Anglo-French Plan. But he would not 
vote for war. His followers in the Chamber, 


the largest single bloc, abstained from casting 
their votes.. 
While the ministers conferred and wavered, 
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gaden and then to Godesberg, the people of 
France began to hum like angry bees.. A press 
representing every shade of opinion confused 
the public mind rather than informed it. 
Even ministers at the Quai d’Orsay were 
without exact tidings. The café proprietor and 
his cronies in the small towns—the butcher in 
Calais, the baker in the Dordogne, the candle- 
stick-maker in Burgundy—lived entirely on 
rumour, but, true to the French instinct never 
to let a political crisis pass without an expression 
of opinion, deluged their representatives in parlia- 
ment with telegraphic advice based on rumour. 


Facing the Prospect of War 


(THEN, quite suddenly, the immense clatter 

died down. The singular phenomenon of 
French gravity took its place—more startling 
in its quiet than Babel had been. Naval leave 
had been stopped, and then army leave. That 
must mean war. Officers in key positions 
through all branches of the service were called 
to their posts. Every peasant and worker of 
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UNDERGROUND FORTS ON FRANCE’S FRONTIER eee 

No other country in the world has built such mighty frontier fortifications as France, whose Maginot Line is world-famous. 

Built regardless of cost—estimated to be £400,000 per mile—it is said to reach a depth of over 300 feet in the ground. 

The forts at ground level are camouflaged, and beneath the surface there is a vast system of chambers, railways, and 
equipment. Here is an artist’s cross-section impression of these modern walls of defence. 
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“Wide World Photos 
A.R.P. IN PARIS 

Trenches were dug in Paris parks as in London’s, and our 

upper photograph shows such ‘‘scars’’ appearing in the 

open space alongside the Boulevard Kellermann. Below, 

workers are standing outside a building marked ‘‘ Shelter.’’ 
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military age awaited a mobilization order. 
With the end of volubility, set faces became the 
rule. Mothers gave unwonted attention to 
their younger sons, silently. When men talked 
with one another, it was in low tones. 


VERYONE had thought of war some time, 
but now it looked like war tomorrow. <A 
tightening of the nerves came to I'renchmen—a 
queer, bodily tightening at the thought of foreign- 
ers invading one’s own soil. Englishmen have not 
known this feeling since the sixteenth century, 
when a contrary wind blew the Armada back ; 
but nevertheless Drake’s great drum was beaten 
at Plymouth. People who live on sea-girt islands 
develop their own psychology in an emergency, 
with reactions whose roots are in history. Only 
the air over Britain had been invaded, and only 
the British who approached middle age and 
their elders remembered the Zeppelin raids ; 
not very many died during them. No foreign 
army has set foot in England since 1066. But 
repeatedly Frenchmen have wrestled physically 
with the invader. France is still the first port 
of call from across the Rhine, whether the 
enemy walks or flies. 

Housewives began to store provisions. The 
Government had prohibited the export of 
materials which are not in daily use—leather 
and copper and certain chemicals, but news of 


this irrelevant ban travelled instantaneously. 
Straightway the stocking of a million larders 
commenced. Municipalities passed laws against 
hoarding. The thrifty read the edicts, con- 
tinued to buy, avoided the police. Innumerable 
small corners in provisions were achieved, small 
profiteers began small fortunes that were des- 
tined never to grow bigger, hung on to the 
march of events and awaited riches. Promptly 
the Government set a legal price for staples, 
without committing itself as to the reason. 
After that some people ceased to hoard. Buta 
curious interplay of heroic and mean emotions 
was on foot, always the accompaniment of war. 
While youths waited for the call to carnage at 
the frontiers, their elders began a war against 
one another for the advantages that might 
ensue. For some days speculation on the Bourse 
made pandemonium, until abruptly the exchange 
was closed. 


HROUGH the city of Nancy lorries rumbled 
toward the Maginot Line. Barracks in this 
region filled with troops, though there was no 
general mobilization. The capacities of the 
casernes under the great fortification were taxed 
and tested for the first time. Artillery officers 
went incessantly from observation post to ob- 
servation post overlooking Germany outside the 
Line, moving under camouflage. 


F.C. Iruerst 


AIR-RAID REHEARSAL 


Paris was not behind hand in providing her officials—firemen, 
police, etc.—with full anti-air-raid equipment. Above, police 
and others are dealing with ‘‘ casualties’’ in a mock gas- 
attack ; below are pompiers (firemen) in war-time equipment. 
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As Mr. Chamberlain told his grave story to 
the British Parliament on the afternoon of his 
return from Godesberg, a translator on the 
French radio kept pace with the words just 
after they were spoken. Afterwards, there was 
no doubt that catastrophe hovered. The pre- 
sence of French ministers was requested in 
London. Responsibility for the French decision 
devolved on two lone individuals—Georges 
Bonnet, the Foreign Minister, and Edouard 
Daladier, the Premier. 

There was no uncertainty about the position 
‘of the former. M. Bonnet would avoid war. 
Already the cultivation of Mussolini had begun 
with a view to preventing interference on sea 
routes that might hinder the development of 
an “empire”’ France. If a reversal of policy 
meant the breaking of a treaty, then also it 
was true that nothing less than a _ world 
war would be the price of saving a small and 
new nation from German dominance. Some- 
times the issue was squarely put in the Bonnet 
press, sometimes panic fears were played on. 
The damage done by high-explosive bombs in 
Barcelona was illustrated side by side with 
discussions of policies which must be decided 
instantly unless French cities were to undergo 
the same attention, and worse. Deficiencies in 
the French A.R.P. were insisted on. And it 
was true that air-raid precautions in Paris had 
been, for the civilian population, negligible. 

Daladier in the Crisis 

Ls could be foretold about the position of 

Edouard Daladier. He had emerged into 
leadership six months before to serve as a bridge 
between the Front Populaire, weakened but 
still controlling the Chamber, and the financial 
powers. He was a “strong man” of humble 
origin. He had risen in politics after his cam- 
paign against President Poincaré, who had sent 
French troops to occupy the Rhineland until 
German indemnities were paid. The debt was 
still owing, German troops had replaced French 
troops, the Siegfried Line had gone up where 
French troops had been. Logically M. Daladier 
could now say “I told you so!” and continue 
to fight at the head of French democracy, ally 
of European democracy. But for democracy in 
Europe, a world war must be fought now. Would 
democracy survive a great war—anywhere ? 

All the information that Mr. Chamberlain 
brought back from Germany and conveyed to 
the French ministers may never be known. 
Whatever it was, it sufficed. Legally, the 
British were not bound to Czechoslovakia. 
War had been averted on the British initiative. 
And before the British made up their minds, 
they had assessed the strength of France. Un- 
doubtedly British policy was strongly affected 
by what tne French Premier had to say of 
his country’s unreadiness. 


M. Daladier accepted the invitation to Munich 
when it came, signed the agreement arrived at 
with the Dictators, returned to inform the 
Chamber briefly that it was the only possible 
solution and, having received plenary powers, 
sent Parliament on a month’s holiday. He 
moved through the ordeal mechanically, as if in 
a dream. Perhaps he was thinking of the demo- 
cratic France from which he had sprung and 
which, when the test came, was not strong 
enough to command the situation. 


Was France Unready? 

[* one may draw inferences, the reason for 

Daladier’s attitude (which must have cost 
him a terrible effort) seems evident in view of 
his subsequent steps. At the risk of definitely 
splitting the Front Populaire and of being over- 
thrown he at once attacked the most cherished 
fruit of that political body: the forty-hour 
week. After a severe fight he got his way, at 
least for armament work and in the event of 
emergencies— which once more shows that 
France, whatever her internal political struggles, 
can rely on the patriotic spirit of her sons in an 
emergency. It also suggests that Communism 
and Fascism, like all other political denomina- 
tions, are very likely to come to the surface 
in France in a less doctrinaire, and more popu- 
lar, form than in other nations. 

In the light of Daladier’s moving appeal, 
the attitude of men like Pierre Flandin and 
M. Bonnet becomes clear. The appeal was 
made in the French Chamber almost immediately 
after he had been through the ordeal of Munich, 
where he had to desert France’s most faithful 
follower and ally, Czechoslovakia and her 
President. The French statesmen acted, it 
appears, not from a matter of principle, and 
even less from pro-German inclination. But 
they knew that the condition of France’s 
industrial and economic equipment was in- 
sufficient for the stress of a European war. 


The Price of Peace 

G OMETHIN G of that conviction was evidently 

shared by the French man-in-the-street. For 
once he swallowed his anti-Fascist feelings and 
straightway acclaimed Daladier for having 
brought home peace. It was a peace which 
was to be dearly paid for; that he knew well. 
The main pillar of post-War France, a whole 
system of strategic and political outposts, lay 
in ruins. But war would not rebuild them. 
That work could only go on in peace. 

‘““ Let no Frenchman tell me that it was the 
fault of the British,’ wrote an English corre- 
spondent, long resident in France and himself 
scorning the Munich Agreement. “TI shall laugh 
in his face. Never since the war was France 
as fully supported by the British as she was 
this time.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S MILITARY DICTATOR 
With the resignation of the Hodza Government after accepting the Anglo-French 
proposals, a military cabinet—in effect, a military dictatorship—was formed in 
Czechoslovakia, headed by General Sirovy, the army chief. It was he who had the 
thankless task of conducting his country through the difficult days that followed. 
Wide World Photo 
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BOYS OF THE BLACK BALILLA 


Fascism undertakes the instruction of youth in arms from the earliest age, the Balilla 
being the young children’s ‘‘army.’’ The whole Fascist organization was introduced 
into Abyssinia after its conquest, and the natives are being carefully drilled into good 


Fascists. Intant Abyssinians are here seen presenting arms to the Italian viceroy. 
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FRANCE GETS READY FOR WAR 
Steps were taken in late September 1938 to put France on a war footing ; 1,000,000 
men were called to the colours, and transport was requisitioned. The upper photo 
shows a concentration of Paris taxis under army guard, ready to carry troops to the 
frontier ; in the lower, a civilian soldier guards a bridge over the Marne at La Ferté. 
Photos, Planet News; Wide World 
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THE MENACE TO PEACE. 5 


FASCISM ‘THROWS DOWN the GAGE (1) 


Feria the Crisis of 1938 had tts centre about Czechoslovakia, and the 
principal problem involved was that posed by the existence of the Czecho- 
slovakian minorities, the subject cannot be studied in all its bearings 
without some understanding of certain wider issues and the visualizing 
of a field that extends to Abyssinia, Spain, and the Far East. To 

provide this broader comprehension is the function of 
this chapter and its successor in this section. 


to see how ruin falls upon one or other 

of the earlier civilizations before the 
majority even of the thoughtful citizens per- 
ceive the danger. We are apt to forget that 
for contemporaries the signs of a coming dis- 
solution were scattered over many years and a 
vast area, while the historian gives us a bird’s- 
eye view of them. 

In our age of wireless, cables, and daily papers 
everywhere this ought not to happen, yet at the 
beginning of 1937 very few people appreciated 
that the world was drifting toward a crisis. 
Mussolini had defied the world and con- 
quered Abyssinia, but men smiled at 
his barren gain. Hitler had torn up 
the Versailles and Locarno Treaties, 
was building a great military force, and 
had fortified the Rhineland. The press 
assured us that he would halt at that 
step. There was a civil war in Spain, 
and there were rumours of Italian and 
German ’planes, but we were still in the 
stage of the “ gentleman’s agreement. 
Viscountess Hastings, stupidly arrested 
as a spy in Brazil, was able to tell us 
that quite medieval torture was used 
on political prisoners in South America. 
Fascism or semi-Fascism spread to a 
dozen countries. 


World Unrest 


Estill feltthat these were domestic 
problems for each country and 

that they raised no serious menace for 
us and the world, when the year 1937 
révealed a spread and worsening of the 
inflammation. Japan began its main 
design upon China, creating “‘incidents”’ 
and indignantly disavowing plans of 
annexation, just as Mussolini had done 
in regard to Abyssinia. Palestine 
flamed with revolt, and a current of 
inflammatory Arabic with an Italian 
accent fanned the flames. Brazil and 
other semi-Fascist countries repudia- 
ted their debts to the democracies. 
Rexists flaunted Fascist banners in 
Belgium ; mysterious plotters, with 


T reader of history is often surprised 


German and Italian arms, were detected in 
France. Shop-windows in Japan exhibited 
glaring coloured pictures of the coming sinking 
of the American and British fleets and the 
conquest of half of Asia. But the Christmas of 
1937 was unclouded, except in the minds of a 
few who knew how much news was suppressed 
and what world-plans secretly connected the 
disturbances. 

The historian of the future will contrast the 
magnificent service of néws which science has 
given us and the ingenuous optimism of most of 


the world until the latter part. of 1938. The 
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DICTATORS’ GREETING 


As soon as the invitations to the Munich Conference had been dispatched, 
the four statesmen who were to meet round the table hurried to the venue. 
Signor Mussolini travelled by train, and here we see him being greeted at 
Kufstein, on the former Austro-German frontier, by his brother Dictator. 
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aggressive programme of Japan was formulated 
in the last century and had become a fiery reality 
in the mind of the nation by 1928. The aggress- 
ive programme of Germany was plainly written 
in Mein Kampf, and was familiar to every 
German, and sacred to most of them, five or 
six years later. The aggressive programme of 
Italy has been taught even to children in school 
for at least a decade, and has for some time 
been glorified by a monument in Rome. A 
supplement to all three programmes was a 
choice collection of gibes at democracy, liberty, 
and peace; a half-savage glorification of war 
and conquest; a new and beastly code of 
militarism, making the first step the wholesale 
massacre of civilians; a ruthless declaration 
that the interests of the Totalitarian State 
outweighed treaty-promises and considerations 
of decency and humanity 


‘Mein Kampf’ in Practice 


GINCE Germany has given the world its first 

horrid suspicion that something more than 
the acceptance of the Fascist regime by a few na- 
tions is happening, we may consider that country 
first. During the jubilation which followed the 
annexation of Austria Dr. Goebbels said, 


speaking of the Nazi programme: “ All this— 


takes place step by step, when we run the least 
possible risks.”’ All what ? It is, and has been 
for many years, stated verv clearly and at great 
length in Hitler’s book, which is examined in 
detail in another section of this work. In a 
sentence it is: To bring into the Reich every 
part of Europe, adjacent to Germany, which has a 
German-speaking population (Austria, Suceten- 
land, German Poland, German Switzerland,etc.), 
then to attack Russia and annex the Ukraine, 
finally to crush France very thoroughly. In 
1932, when the Nazis seemed to be approaching 
power, their favourite song was one that told 
how they would treat France. After the annex- 
ation of Austria in 1938, when France and 
England murmured a polite protest, this song 
again became popular, and the government had 
to forbid it. The ruin of France is the final, 
not the next, step. 


No one can reflect on the course of Germany 
during the last few years and not see that the 
realization of the programme is inexorable. 


Hitler on the March 


HATTLER begins in 1935 by repudiating some 

of the clauses of the Versailles Treaty. In 
1936 he moves into the forbidden Rhineland, ex- 
plaining that he means only a “‘symbolical”’ 
occupation. When the British government re- 
quested him to open negotiations about it, he 
disdained even to acknowledge the letter. When 
France did nothing, he began to fortify the region, 
and, with entire impunity, completely ruined the 


French plan. He then closed part of the remain- 
der of his frontier by pacts with Switzerland, 
Poland, and Belgium, made very profitable trad- 
ing arrangements with the Balkan States, and 
embarked upon an intensive armament scheme 
and an amazing education of his people, down to 
the infant-school, in racial pride and the glorifi- 
cation of war. Professors of theology wrote 
books with the title ‘“‘God, Blood, and the 
People’’; boys in their teens chanted ‘‘ We were 
born to die for Germany,” and had “‘ Blood and 
honour ” engraved on their scout-knives. With 
one mighty boom of loud-speakers and a con- 
trolled press he changed the mentality of a 
nation, made them smile at the privations which 
his vast military expenditure entailed, and set 
them to work feverishly on a Four-Year Plan. 
He scolded America for daring to allow criticism 
of him and induced Britain to set up a Non- 
Intervention Committee—a phrase invented by 
Mussolini and imposed upon the French by Ciano 
-—which permitted him to practise shelling on 
Almeria (“‘ Punishment first, inquiry after- 
wards,’ he said) and the bombing of cities in 
Guernica. The world shuddered—and flattered 
him with new approaches. 


The Doom of Austria 


FTER this 1938 was inevitable. On April 3, 
1938, the chief German scientific weekly, 
Die Umschau, had an article on his politico- 
economic programme. ‘The Danube was to be 
‘* our river,” just as he would allow the Italians 
to call the Mediterranean “ our sea.” It was 
to be connected by canals, lakes, and other 
rivers with the great manufacturing centres of 
Germany, and, across Switzerland and France, 
with the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Much 
of the scheme has been realized. But it must 
be a German river, so that the wealth gained by 
bringing raw material and foodstuff from the 
Balkan States and distributing to these, 
scientifically developed by Germany, the mass 
of German manufactured articles in German 
boats, should all go to pure Aryans. 


This spelt the doom of Austria, which had 
400 kilometres of the river. Dr. Schuschnigg 
was badgered and confused until he announced 
a plebiscite in Austria and began hastily to 
conciliate the Trade Unionists, whom he had 
oppressed in his semi-Fascist way. Hitler’s 
Nazi representative in the Austrian ministry, 
Seyss-Inquart, flew to Berlin and came back 
the same day with an ultimatum. Schuschnigeg 
agreed to postpone the plebiscite, but not to 
abandon his approach to the workers. That 
night (March 11) he got two-and-a-half hours’ 
notice to obey. Before midnight German 
troops crossed the frontier, and next day 
Austria closed the last page of its long and once 
imperial history. Germany, which had for 
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MUSSOLINI AND HITLER SIDE BY SIDE IN MUNICH 


From Kufstein Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini travelled together in the train to Munich. Arrived there they were given 


an impressive reception, the streets being beflagged and thousands of troops lining the route. 


procession to Hitler’s Munich headquarters. 


As seen here, they went in 


Immediately behind the Fuehrer is Count Ciano, Italy’s Foreign Minister and 


Mussolini’s son-in-law, and next to him is Field-Marshal Goering in Air Force uniform. 
Presse-Photo 


months been spoon-fed with stories of “ streams 
of blood,’? German martyrs under Austrian 
tyranny, and so on, was now Officially assured 
that the Austrians had begged to be admitted 
to the protection of the Reich. 

In a night Germany added nearly 7,000,000 
to its population and annexed property (foreign 
credits, cash, food, Jewish possessions, etc.) 
estimated to be of the value of £70,000,000. 
Ever since 1918 Austria had been kept alive by 
loans from the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. Germany tried to repudiate responsi- 
bility for these loans, but the Powers, which were 
content to register a “ strong protest,” at which 
Germany smiled, that the annexation of 
Austria was contrary to Article 88 of the Treaty 
of St. Germain, here put up a strong resistance. 

Hitler dared not risk a plebiscite in Austria 
alone, so he made it a vote of the entire new 
Reich. In order to bring up the Austrian 
section of the vote to satisfactory strength he 
placed various restrictions on the voters, and 
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induced Cardinal Innitzer, head of the Catholic 
Church, with whom he had an interview, to issue 
a letter ordering Catholics to vote for him and 
stating that he had been guaranteed complete 
freedom for the Church. Cardinal Innitzer and 
five bishops did so on March 21 and secured for 
him an immense majority in Austria ; and the 
German Nazi authorities who were drafted into 
Austria ignored the bargain, as Hitler had ignored 
the similar agreement with the Pope which had 
had much to do with his triumph in 1932. 
Still few saw that Czechoslovakia, which had 
powerful allies, was doomed. The real German 
alms were camouflaged by a demand for 
colonies and by the dishonest nature of the 
supposed translation of Mein Kampf in English 
and other languages. Hitler has always de- 
clared that colonies are no use to Germany, but 
a persistent demand for them would help to 
persuade nervous England to close her eyes to 
German aggression in eastern and south-eastern 
Europe. Czechoslovakia stood like a Gibraltar 


in his route, especially in the path to the 
Ukraine, for the enormous wealth of which he 
is determined to fight when he has gathered in a 
further 15,000,000 “‘ Germans.”’ 

As in the case of Austria, Germany was 
inflamed with grossly exaggerated stories of 
savage oppression of the Sudeten Germans, and 
foreign nations were prepared by stories that the 
Russians were in control of Czechoslovakia and 
making it an advance post for aggression. In 
the meantime, as we shall see presently, relations 
with Italy were, in the summer of 1938, drawn 
much closer. Hitler had nervously telegraphed 
to Mussolini, who notoriously disliked him 
and was interested in Austria, since he holds a 


FRANCO AT THE FRONT 


General Franco, Dictator of Nationalist Spain, is here shown on the Madrid front, 
during the Spanish Civil War ; he is conferring with some of the staff of the Brunete 
Of stocky build, the Spanish counterpart of Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin has 


sector. 
the advantage of them in years. 
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large section of it (the southern Tirol) in sub- 
jection, to tell the Duce of his annexation of that 
country, and his reply to Mussolini’s approval 
betraved a delighted surprise. They began to 
work together for the next step. In the 
Popolo d'Italia of September 15 Mussolini 
published an open letter to Lord Runciman, 
who was then in Czechoslovakia, to which small 
attention was paid in the British press. He said: 


If Hitler proposed to annex 3,000,000 Czechs, 
Europe would be right in moving, but Hitler 
does not think of it. The writer of this article 
is in a position to tell you confidentially that 


even if 3,000,000 Czechs were offered to him, 
he would refuse such a present. 

He added that Hitler had 
ordered that no pressure was 
to be put upon the Czechs. 
Next day Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed to Herr Hitler to 
pay his first personal visit, 
and things rapidly followed 
the tragic course which it is 
our purpose to elucidate. 

France, unlike Great 
Britain, had a formal de- 
fensive alliance with Czecho- 
slovakia and Russia. This 
was evaded on the ground 
that Russia’s declaration of 
its intention was ambiguous 
and on the strength of 
rumours that Russia had 
nothing like the air force and 
army it professed to have ; 
and the French political 
system itself is not such as 
to inspire confidence. 

When, with Mussolini's 
help, the Four-Power Group 
was born, the only modifi- 
cation of Hitler’s violent 
ultimatum, since the Ger- 
mans have already ignored 
the territorial agreement in 
detail, was to spread the 
German occupation over a 
fortnight, which did not 
leave time even for the 
drafting of a treaty of 
guarantee of the remaining 
Czechoslovakian frontier. 
The German press boasted 
at once that Hitler would be 
in Prague by Christmas, 
and the plan of hegemony 
over the Balkan States was 
rapidly pressed. By agree- 
ment between the two Lead- 
ers Italy was to control the 
States lying south of the 
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ITALIAN INTERVENTION IN SPAIN’S CIVIL WAR 
The Spanish Civil War that commenced in July 1936 might have been of but short duration if it had not been for the 


reinforcement of both sides by men and material from without. 


This intervention was most marked on the Nationalist side, 


for General Franco received troops and arms from Italy and, to a lesser extent, from Germany. This photograph—of an 
Italian torpedo fished up by a Spanish Government patrol-boat off Barcelona—illustrates one method by which Italian 
Fascism supported its imitators in Spain. 


Danube. The control was to be “political and 
economic”’; and Hitler’s speech of harsh 
triumph at Saarbruecken on October 9, 1938, 
was truculently supported by Mussolini in his 
semi-official Jnformazione Diplomatica on 
October 12. He warned the western democracies 
—only a few weeks earlier he had spoken of 
‘the ideas that are fermenting in their guts ”’ 
—that they were now helpless “against the 
Italo-German bloc of 125,000,000, increasing 
in numbers at the rate of 1,000,000 a year,” 
and must “make a true peace, like that of 
Munich.”’ 

Mussolini had made himself spokesman for 
Hitler when he declared that even could his 
German confrére get three million Czechs he 
would not take them. However, subsequent 
events have shown that in order to get the most 
favourable frontier line and as many outposts 
of industry as possible, Herr Hitler managed 
to quieten his qualms on this account, and take 
areas with pure, or nearly pure, Czech in- 
habitants, too. 

But perhaps this confidential information, 
which was handed on to the rest of the world 
by Mussolini, was meant to imply that while 


Germany would not take three million Czechs, 
she was not averse to embodying a minority of 
one million of them as she subsequently did. If 
it is a consolation to them, they may point out 
that notwithstanding an aversion to minorities, 
Germany holds others, such as 500,000 Poles, 
10,000 Danes, and, in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin, 75,000 Wends, who are also of Slav 
origin and language, and related to the Czechs. 
The Threat to France 
6 bes real position of France in this new 
orientation of Powers will be realized if we 
next consider the development in Spain. 
It is, we shall see, part of the avowed Italian 
Fascist plan that Corsica, and the French 
Riviera, which was ceded by Italy to France 
in the weakness of the last century, shall return 
to Italy. The boundaries would be rounded 
for strategical reasons, as has been done in 
Czechoslovakia, so that France would lose its 
formidable Alpine barrier against Italy. It 
now became evident that Germany would, 
despite all Hitler’s protests to the contrary, 
one day demand the return of Alsace-Lorraine, 
four-fifths of the inhabitants of which are 
Germans and have never been, in the majority, 
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reconciled to French rule. There is the 
additional incentive (in Lorraine) of the 
second largest deposit of iron ore in the world, 
immense deposits of coal and potash, and a 
rich agriculture. The four statesmen had hardly 
left Munich when the chronic discontent in 
Alsace, which the British press has always 
courteously forborne to mention, flared into an 
open demand for “release from France.” We 
will return later to this, and first consider what 
happened in Spain in so far as it contributed 
to the 1938 Crisis. 

Whether Mussolini and Hitler agreed in 1936 
to exploit the Spanish revolt for the weakening 
of the western democracies may never be known. 
General Franco’s movements before the out- 
break show that there were consultations, but 
no one at that time suspected that any large 
assistance would be required from Germany 
and Italy. The majority of the higher com- 
manders were in the plot, and it was assumed 
that they would bring in the great majority at 
least of the Spanish forces—140,000 men and 
200 military *planes—and meet a feeble and 
badly-directed opposition. The beginning of 
this conflict has been very much obscured or 
misunderstood, and, to understand it, we must 
glance for a moment at the historical back- 
ground; especially as some knowledge of it 
is essential to the understanding of the peculiar 
distribution of popular pclitical parties in Spain. 


Spain before the Revolt 

Wwe the other nations of Europe advanced 

rapidly in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Spain was steadily ruined. Its 
population, which had at one time _ been 
30,000,000, was reduced to six millions, and 
all its vast medieval wealth disappeared. For 
this it blamed its Clerical-Royalist regime, and 
during the first half of the nineteenth century 
it carried five revolutions to secure democracy. 
Contrary to a popular belief, these were mostly 
bloodless, and there were no official reprisals, 
while at least 40,000 men and women, generally 
of fine middle-class stock, were done to death in 
the counter-revolutions. This lowered the 
proportion of sound stocks in Spain, and, when 
a democratic regime was set up, both Con- 
servative and Liberal politicians, seeing that the 
people were still illiterate to the extent of 85 
per cent, yielded to their opportunities and 
created a remarkably corrupt parliamentary 
and electoral system. This explains the singular 
growth of Anarchism, or demand for the 
abolition of central government, in Spain. 

As a result, even after the democratic 
revolution of 1931, the Anarchists (in political 
theory) were still a very large body and bitterly 
opposed to the Socialists and Communists (a 
relatively small body in Spain). They were 


joined by the Syndicalists, or Trade Unionists, 
who equally resent the control of industry 
by a central government. Then there were 
Radicals, Liberals, and Basque and Catalan 
Separatists. Catalonia, with Barcelona as 
its capital, even speaks a different language from 
Madrid, and has always demanded autonomy, 
if not independence. Seeing this division and 
the bitter quarrels it provoked, the Clerical- 
Royalists organized very ably under the vigorous 
young newspaper-proprietor, Robles, with the 
aristocratic millionaire Juan March in the 
background. 


The Verdict of the Polls 


T was widely stated in the press that at the 
last electoral contest in 1936 the popular 
parties were really defeated. The parties of 
the Right, largely profiting by the recent 
enfranchisement of women, polled 4,570,000 
votes ; the Popular Front—the radical parties 
united in this as the menace grew—4,356,000. 
The Centre (Liberals), who supported the 
Popular Front Government, restore the balance; 
but a far more important point is that 3,000,000 
adults did not vote, though the struggle was so 
passionate that people were carried to the 
booths on stretchers. Anarchists and Syndi- 
calists do not take part in elections, as they 
disdain government, and they were the bulk 
of the 3,000,000 who remained silent, though 
they were pledged to give general support 
to a radical government. The Clerical-Royalist 
orgaa:zations became more aggressive, while 
General Franco secretly organized the rebellion, 
and even murders were committed on both sides. 
On July 13 the Falangist (Catholic-Royalist) 
leader, Sefior Sotelo, was shot in Madrid, and 
on the 17th General Franco, who had been 
exiled to the Canaries, flew to Morocco, headed 
his old command of the Foreign Legion and the 
Moors, and gave the signal. 


Revolt of the Army 


‘THE simultaneous revolt of the military 

commanders throughout Spain showed that 
the plot had been organized for sometime. Some 
of the Government leaders later said, in fact, 
that they were aware, and not afraid, of it; 
which confirms one’s feeling that Spain, after 
its hundred years of loss of good blood, is not 
rich in ability. We must, however, remember 
that they had no ground to foresee substantial 
intervention by Germany and Italy. The rebels 
had a severe shock when they heard that the 
revolt had been small and easily crushed in the 
leading cities, Madrid, Barcelona, and Valencia. 
Although the military leaders commanded 
most of the army equipment and the majority 
of the men, it is generally admitted that they 
would have failed but for foreign intervention. 
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Wide World Photos 


ITALIAN ‘ VOLUNTEERS’ BEFORE AND AFTER THE BATTLE 
Not a few have construed Italian intervention in Spain as less a fight against Bolshevism than an attempt to gain the Balearics 
for Italy. Certainly Majorca early became an Italian outpost, and it was at Palma in that island that the upper photo- 
graph was taken ; it shows a group of smiling Italian ‘‘ volunteers.’’ In the lower picture is a less happy group of Italians 
taken prisoner by the Government side after the rout of the Nationalists at Guadalajara ; they are seen in a Madrid dungeon. 
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BLAZING THE ITALIAN TRAIL ACROSS THE ABYSSINIAN HIGHLANDS 
When in 1935 the Italians embarked upon their long-projected conquest ot Abyssinia, the military critics of other lands were bold in their prophecies ot a long and difficult campaign. 
But despite the rough nature of the terrain and the almost total lack of roads, the Italian engineers speedily made smooth the path for the menand guns and motor-lorries. Thousands 
of labourers toiled in the hot sun, building roads, motor-ways, viaducts, and water channels. This photograph shows the evening assembly during the construction of the Imperial 
Highway between Dessie and Addis Abbaba, the Abyssinian capital. Scores of great lorries are parked beside the road ; and in the background is a dump of petrol. 


Their Moorish auxiliaries were hated throughout 
Spain for their foul conduct during the sup- 
pression of the Socialist revolt of 1934, and the 
Government troops gradually learned to submit 
to discipline and appreciate the realities of 
modern war. The democratic party—the Lib- 
erals, mostly middle-class men, fell away— 
suffered from the common defect of believing 
that ‘‘ the proletariat contains in itself all the 
elements of success.” Rifles were served out 
to raw workers, as 
they had been in the 
revolutions of the last 
century. But with the 
outrages which were 
committed on _ both 
sides and the course of 
the war we are not here 
concerned. 

France at once be- 
came anxious to loca- 
lize the war and made 


overtures to Great 
Britain, Italy, and 
Germany. Mussolini 


suggested the formula 
of non-intervention, to 
be carried out by a 
Committee which held 
its first meeting in 
London in September, 
twenty - six nations 
being represented on 
it. Within a few weeks 
Italian and German 
‘planes took part in 
the bombing of Madrid, 
and presently light 
Italian tanks were re- 


Syndicalist revolt in Barcelona in March 1937, 
as President and Leader. 

Franco, who formed a National Government 
with a unique Fascist-Clerical constitution, now 
faced a more formidable task. Even towards 
the close of 1938, although holding three-fourths 
of the country, he had less than half the popu- 
lation, as the people of the three leading cities, 
Madrid, Valencia and Barcelona, had received 
vast numbers of refugees. The Italians began 
early in 1937 to take 
an open part in the 
war. Mussolini could 
not contain himself 
when Malaga was taken 
in February and he was 
able to boast of the 
prowess of Italian 
troops against forces 
other than ill-equipped 
Abyssinians; nor did he 
dispute that later three 
legions of his regular 
army were in the de- 
feat at Guadalajara—a 
defeat which was, of 
course, due to the blun- 
ders of others. The 
press gave the names 
of twelve Italian gene- 
rals who were engaged 
in the war, and Musso- 
lini’s sem1-official organ, 
the Informazione Diplo- 
matica (October 18, 
1937), admitted that 
40,000 men of the Ita- 
lian regular army were 
in Spain at that date. 


cognized in the infantry 
attacks upon that city. 
We leave it to history to 
sort out the mutual 
accusations of French, 
Italians, Germans, and 


MARSHAL GRAZIANI 


Commander ot one of the Italian armies tn the invasion ot 
Abyssinia, Marshal Graziani was Viceroy of the conquered 
empire from the summer of 1936 to November in the 
following year. For his services he was then granted the 
title of Marchese di Neghelli—this place being an important 
town in southern Abyssinia which fell to his arms. 


The Spanish Loyalist 
Government estimated 
them at 110,000, and 
neutral experts chose 
the figure of 70,000 or 
80,000. It is more 


Russians at that stage. 

Inthe course of 1937 there were Italian legions as 
well as aviators in the Balearic Islands and Spain, 
the Germans were heavily represented in the 
north-west and in Morocco, and the Government 
had a Foreign Legion and an indefinable assist- 
ance from Russia and France. The winter of 
1936-37 had brought a weary deadlock, and the 
Government re-organized. It was symbolical 
that the picturesque figure of Largo Caballero, 
a giant of a working man without a gigantic 
brain, gave way as Premier to Sefior Negrin ; 
and President Azafia, a middle-aged Radical- 
Socialist of fine education and considerable 
ability and energy, was accepted by all parties, 
at least after the suppression of the Anarcho- 


difficult to estimate the 
number of German aviators, artillerists, and 
technicians, or to give any definite impression 
of the assistance which Russia sent. In esti- 
mating the latter it is material to know that 
until foreign aid was urgently needed Moscow 
was by no means generally admired amongst 
the supporters of the Government. Anarchists, 
Syndicalists, and Trotskyist Socialists (numerous 
in Catalonia) were bitterly opposed to Russia. 
In any case, if it were true that Moscow had a 
material influence, and that therefore Italy 
“could not afford to see a Bolshevist State set 
up near itself ’—Mussolini blandly postulates 
that France must tolerate the setting-up of a 
Fascist State much nearer to itself—we should 
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simply be left wondering over the paradox 
of the Non-Intervention Committee. A very 
much graver issue is raised by the fortifying 
of the Pyrenees; the construction of batteries of 
heavy guns round the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
is officially admitted though our authorities 
deny that these guns dominate Gibraltar ; and 
the creation of naval bases by Germany on the 
north-west coast of Spain and in the Balearic 
Islands at least by Italy. 


Germany’s Increased Strength 
HE virtual destruction of Czechoslovakia by 
the annexation of its Maginot. line, which 
incidentally taught the Germans many secrets 
of the French line, and the annexation of 
Austria, have released at least thirty divisions 
of the German army for operation against 
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France or to mect a problematical attack of 
Russia through Poland—an attack which it has 
less reason to fear since the Russians accuse the 
French of a violation of the spirit of the French- 
Russian-Czechoslovakian Treaty. It is more 
than conceivable that the Russians will disown 
Western connexions and resign themselves to 
awaiting, behind a wall of steel and with a 
concentrated air force, Hitler’s openly aired 
plan to attempt to annex the Ukraine, as has 
been at length (after years of concealment) 
acknowledged in our own press. This would 
relieve a further immense German force for an 
attack upon France, and the question is whether 
Germany, flushed with new confidence, is likely 
to surrender its means of further weakening 
France by giving up its forts and aerodromes on 
the Pyrenean frontier. Germany, 
we must remember, has restored 
the Treitschke political ethic that 
a State’s promises hold only as 
long as they coincide with its 
interests. ‘“‘ Where there is no 
might there is no right,’ General 
Goering said at Berlin on April 8, 
1938. 

There is a corresponding dan- 
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bejakt, dient dem Interesse aller und vor aliem dem Frieden! 


ger to the British Empire from 
the Italian co-operation in Spain. 
Mussolini has repeatedly affirmed 
that he has “ no territorial aims.” 
We cannot forget that he repeat- 
edly said this when he entered 
upon his Abyssinian .war, and 
that Japan repeatedly said it 
during the first months of her 
campaign in China; yet Mussolini 
permits Marshal di Bono to state 
in his book Anno XIII that the 
seizure of Abyssinia was decided 
upon two years before the first 
attack, while the Japanese pro- 
fessions are a poor joke. At the 
moment of writing, it is said that 
the terms of an Anglo-Italian 
agreement which are now ex- 
acted very dogmatically in Rome 
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include the right to supply Franco 
until he is victorious, to retain 
even then some control in Spain, 
and to annex the Balearics. Here 


Front-Heil! ' 
we glance into an uncertain future 
OSTERREICH! and we must turn to Italy. 
Schuschnigg The Allied conquerors in 1919 


SCHUSCHNIGG’S LAST THROW 


Faced by the implacable hostility of the German Fuehrer and fearful for his 

country’s independence, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria, risked 

all on one last gamble—a plebiscite inviting the Austrian people to express 

their approval of the form of government (‘‘ free, independent, social, Christian 
and united ’’) of which he was the personal embodiment. 
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awarded the South Tirol, with 
300,000 very reluctant Austrians, 
to Italy. This is one of the causes 
of the vears of coolness between 
the two Fascist leaders, and Hitler 
still refers, anonymously, to this 
fragment of “‘oppressed Germans” 


with obvious embarrassment. Mussolini is at 
the same time doubtless aware that it is an 
axiom of Hitler’s book that Germany can never 
tolerate the presence of a second great Power. 
It was, however, inevitable that the two men 
would sooner or later suppress their mutual 
dislike, if not disdain, and enter into alliance. 
The action of Britain in pressing for the applica- 
tion of sanctions against Italy after the seizure 
of Abyssinia, which the Duce will never forget, 
and, on the other hand, the action of Germany 
in contemptuously quitting the League of 
Nations, helped to smooth the way. Both 
Leaders rose to power by a struggle against 
Communism and a claim that their respective 
countries were unjustly treated because they 
were militarily weak. Both adopted as their 
mental driving forces the slogans of racial pride 
and a glorification of war. Both bled their 
countries white by concentrating resources upon 
national public works—to show that Fascism did 
things—and the creation of gigantic armaments ; 
and both were compelled by the national 
megalomania they had inspired and the in- 
creasing economic exhaustion to look beyond 
their frontiers. A situation arose, especially 
when they began to figure equally in foreign 
cartoons and critical works, which overrode the 
ambition of each to be the unique Napoleon of 
modern times and compelled them to dissemble 
their personal hostility. 
Paying for Abyssinia’s Conquest 
M UssoLtn I gave Italy fine public works and 
improvements, but few foreigners noticed, 
although the figures were given in every annual, 
that by his forced loans he had raised the 
internal public debt from 75,547,000,000 lire 
(1923) to 107,000,000,000 (1935), and that in 
the same period the national revenue had fallen 
by ten per cent, while education was starved and 
the proportion of military expenditure rose from 
one-fiftieth to one-fourth of the whole. He 
turned to his adventure in Abyssinia, especially 
as the earlier defeat of Italians by Abyssinians 
at Adowa in 1896 still rankled in the public 
mind, and flooded Italy with gorgeous accounts 
of the wealth to be won and the paradise to be 
opened to the pinched Italian farmers. At the 
end of the campaign he faced a monstrous 
addition to his public debt, a sullen and hostile 
country which he had not the capital to exploit, 
a murmuring people, and a world shocked by the 
barbarities his troops had committed and dis- 
dainful of his claim that he had won “ the 
greatest victory in history.” His only real 
friends were Powers with aggressive aims and 
military methods like his own, and the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis was the inevitable outcome. 
The world press generally continued to treat 
the aggressive programmes of the three Powers 
as negligible dreams of a few enthusiasts or as 


discarded ideas of immature stages in the life 
of Hitler and Mussolini, so that few realized 
how the world was being driven in the direction 
of the 1938 crisis and the grim uncertainty of 
tomorrow. 
The Population Plea 

WHEN disclosures of the programme did find 

their way into print they were covered 
by the explanations that Italy, Germany and 
Japan were overcrowded and must find outlets 
for their pent-up populations, and that, after 
all, the new Triple Alliance was based upon its 
Anti-Comintern Pact, or war upon Bolshevism, 
which aroused vague but warm sympathy in 
every respectable country. Most people take 
no trouble to verify these loose statements, 
although the gravest issues may depend upon 
them. It is entirely false that Japan, Germany, 
and Italy are so much overcrowded that other 
nations must look leniently upon their imperial- 
istic programmes. Even Japan has a population 
of only 433 inhabitants to the square mile, and 
Italy 355. Belgium has 698 to the square mile, 
England 642, and Holland 610. It reflects still 
more upon the artificial nature of the cry for 
an outlet of population that precisely in the 
three aggressive countries the statesmen make 
the most spirited and unflagging efforts to raise 
the birth-rate. 

While the Nazis expressly disavowed “ im- 
perialistic aims ”’ in their formal programme, 
which omitted to include the designs upon 
Russia that Hitler describes at great length 
in Mein Kampf, and naturally did not envisage 
the new situation and possibilities in the Balkans 
and the Danube region, Mussolini from the first 
struck the note ofimperial conquest. He defined 
the task of his new system of education as the 
making of ‘a race of conquerors.” While 
Hitler relied upon inspiring the pride of race or 
of blood, Mussolini, who probably knows that 
there is not a drop of ancient Roman blood 
left in Italy, preached pride of history. The 
Romans were again to be empire-makers. Little 
children have read for years in their Balilla 
catechism, which almost deifies Mussolini— 
the Pope has condemned it as blasphemous— 
how Malta was to be taken from England, 
Corsica and Savoy (or the whole Riviera 
district, which now loathes Fascist Italy, and 
its hinterland) from France, the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic (which has fine harbours, while 
the Italian coast is very poor in these) from 
the Slavs, and various islands from the Greeks. 

Mussolini’s Dream of Empire 
"PRE programme grew with circumstances. 
Today, as events and declarations from day 
to day disclose, it embraces some sort of 
control of all States south of the Danube as far 
as Turkey, a vague but immense Empire in 
Africa and Nearer Asia roughly corresponding 
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to the ancient Roman Empire, and mastery 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The revolt in Spain gave him so favourable 
an opportunity to further his Mediterranean 
plans at the expense of Britain that we hardly 
need positive proof of Mussolini’s complicity in 
the plot from the start. As soon as it became 
clear that he interpreted his formula of Non- 
Intervention to mean merely that France and 
Russia must not help the Spanish Government, 
British statesmen approached him, and, in 
January 1937, he came to what was called a 
‘“ gentleman’s agreement ”’ with them. He had 
not, he said, and never.would have, any idea of 
retaining territory in Spain or its islands, and 
he was already willing to withdraw Italian 
volunteers if all other foreign volunteers were 
withdrawn. There would be no change in the 
status quo in the Mediterranean. Quarrels about 
his interpretation of the word “intervention ” 
rendered this futile, and he was again em- 
bittered against Britain when it was announced 
that Haile Selassie would be invited to the 
Coronation of King George VI. 


He retorted by making a spectacular tour 
along northern Africa, posing as the Protector 
of Islam, and beginning to disturb the entire 
Moslem world by anti-British broadcasting. An 
army corps was stationed in Libya, and the 
first formal approaches were made to Germany. 
Goering, Baron von Neurath, and Marshal von 
Blomberg visited Rome :a not unmixed piece 
of flattery, since their serious criticisms of the 
Italian army and armaments had become 
public. While he reaffirmed the gentleman's 
agreement with Britain, he acted in the closest 
co-operation with Germany in the Mediter- 
ranean, and after the fall of Malaga he caused 
the gravest embarrassment in Downing Street 
by boasting in a public speech that his legions 
were fighting under the Italian flag in Spain. 
He refused to join the Nyon Anti-Piracy Con- 
ference, on the ground that his representatives 
could not sit in the same room with repre- 
sentatives of Bolshevist Russia, and added con- 
siderably to his troops in Spain. 


‘Fat Bellies of the Democracies’ 


| Septem ber (25 to 29) he visited Germany and 

came to an understanding with Hitler. (It 
is, by the way, one of the minor ironies of 
present-day history that the two men who have 
reversed the course of civilization by reviving 
the gospel of blood and aggression are pro- 
fessedly vegetarians). On November 6 he for- 
mally subscribed to the Anti-Comintern Pact, 
and the world was given to understand that it 
turned henceforward upon a Rome-Berlin- 
Tokyo Axis. To the end of 1937 he scorned all 
approaches from Great Britain and France, 
spoke contemptuously of “ the ideas fermenting 


in the fat bellies of the democracies,’’ and left 
the League of Nations. 

With the beginning of 1938 his volatile mood 
changed once more. Mussoliniis, unlike Hitler, 
a real, though undisciplined, orator, and his 
policy—his real policy, not expressions of it 
for foreign consumption—often reflects his 
vivid imaginativeness. This quality one might 
not suspect from his photographs, which he 
has taken in such a way as to make him seem 
tall—he is actually about five-foot six—and of 
almost brutal energy. He had been too 
sanguine about the progress of General Franco 
in Spain and the Japanese in China. He knew 
that at least the British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean realized the possibilities—in well- 
informed quarters it is said that it twice in 
twelve months cleared the decks for action in 
anticipation of an order from London—and 
that there was a sullen resentment in Italy at 
the renewed postponement of the prosperity he 
had promised ; and he realized again that he 
depended upon British capital for the develop- 
ment of Abyssinia. | 


Negotiations over Spain 


Oe Anglo-Italian negotiations were resumed, 
and the inflammatory broadcasts to the 
Arabs were muted, though there is good reason 
for believing that the secret supply of arms 
continued. For a time the British government 
published optimistic views of the outcome, and 
the French were encouraged to approach Italy, 
with much less confidence. Both governments, 
and especially the new Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Halifax, had a severe shock when Hitler took 
over Austria, and Mussolini, upon being 
challenged by a telegram from Hitler, gave his 
support. The negotiations dragged on until 
July. The future historian will not fail to 
note how Italy and Germany began in the course 
of 1938 to use on every occasion such words 
as “immediately,” ‘“ categorically,” ‘ uncon- 
ditionally,’’ and so on, while, when they wished 
to wait upon events, it took weeks to get an 
answer from them and from their puppet 
General Franco. The final ultimatum to Austria 
allowed two and a half hours for reflection ; 
the ultimatum to Czechoslovakia, upon which 
a great historical catastrophe depended, allowed 
only a few days for the rearrangement of a 
nation ; and Hungary and Poland, taking their 
cue from Mussolini’s “ [ insist upon an integral 
settlement,’ were not less harsh. Amenity 
had departed with justice from the conduct of 
international intercourse. Its Jletmotif is: 
We want peace, so give us what we demand at 
once or we shall crush you with our over- 
whelming armament. 
History will tell whether the Anglo-Italian 
and Anglo-French negotiations were broken off 
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seas 


AUSTRIA JOINS THE REICH: GERMAN TROOPS IN VIENNA 
Although great numbers of the Austrian people—supporters of the Schuschnigg regime, democrats, Socialists, and Jews— 
were aghast at the prospect of their country’s incorporation in the German Reich, probably the majority of the populace 
were sincerely pleased with the Anschluss. Particularly would this be true in Vienna, which for twenty years had struggled to 
exist, an imperial city without an empire. Certainly the onlookers in this photograph are giving a vociferous welcome to the 
first German troops to enter the city. 


in July because Mussolini was informed that 
Hitler proposed to make a critical trial of his 
strength over Czechoslovakia. The open letter 
to Lord Runciman which appeared in the 
Popolo dItalia in September conveyed that 
he was in the Fuehrer’s confidence. Doubtless 
he had agents—like those of the German Gestapo, 
who now boast indecently of their cunning— 
following Lord Runciman and learning every 
step in the formation of his opinions. In any 
case, the collapse of the Anglo-French opposition 
has fortified Mussolini no less than Hitler. His 
representative in Berlin supported the Germans 
in sweeping aside the suggestions of plebiscites 
and guarantees of new frontiers to which they 
had agreed. The trouble in Palestine at once 
flared up more dangerously than ever, and in a 
public speech Mussolini struck the note of 
diplomatic conversations. The Munich “ peace”’ 
was to be the model in future. The Rome- 
Berlin bloc would decide in virtue of its own 
strength. All that was then known officially 
about the new conversations of Lord Perth and 
Count Ciano was that they were held up owing 
to the truculent rise in the Italian terms. 


Britain must fulfil its promises, but Italy 
would send what aid it pleased to Spain, retain 
Majorea (or the Balearic Islands), and in an 
undefined way continue to exercise power in 
Spain, in spite of having withdrawn 10,000 men. 

Mussolini stated later that he had advanced 
£70,000,000 to Franco and he would require an 
adequate return. Here we are in the dim 
twilight between the present and the future, but 
we have to take account of possibilities. It 
has long been known that Italy has very 
heavily fortified and made a naval base of the 
island of Pantelleria, which stands as a sentinel 
between Sicily and Tunis, the narrowest part 
of the Mediterranean. Heavy guns now com- 
mand the passage. Naval bases in Sardinia 
and Majorca and the command of a formidable 
fleet of submarines complete his strength. 
We have to consider the future of our route via 
the Suez Canal to India and Australia. France 
may see itself cut off from Algeria and from 
most of its colonies and its great reservoir of 
trained African troops. But before we consider 
the position of France we have to examine the 
third section of the new World-Axis—Japan. 
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THE LANDS AND PEOPLES. 4 


The HUNGARIANS in CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


7 he minority people chiefly affected by the Crisis of 1938 were the inhabitants 

‘+ of the German-speaking regions of Czechoslovakia, but hardly were their 

claims on the way to settlement when two other minorities—the Hungarians 

and the Poles—raised their voices in a plea for reunion with their brothers 

across the frontier. This chapter is concerned with the first—the Magyar 
element in the Czechoslovak state. 


N October 11, 1938, several companies of 
Hungarian infantry, together with some 
units of light cavalry, marched into the 

town of Ipolysag and occupied the suburbs 
and the railway station of Satoraljaujhely. 
This was a “token” occupation, agreed to 
by Czechoslovakia, and a symbol of further 
frontier revision between the two countries. 
The red, blue, and white flag of Czechoslovakia 
had already been pulled down, and the Czech 
troops retired in perfect order before the arrival 
of the Hungarian forces. Once again, after an 
interval of twenty years, the red, white, and 
green tricolour, with the royal arms of Hungary 
superimposed, flew over the two towns and the 
Magyar language became the official tongue. 
According to The Times of October 12, 
‘* There were scenes of excitement and rejoicing 
at both places, and the Hungarian soldiers were 
received withashower of flowers, whilethe Magyar 
people of Ipolysag had erected a triumphal arch 
of evergreen decorated with the national flags.” 

The Sudeten Germans had belonged to 
Austria-Hungary before the War, and among 
them there was a considerable minority who 
wished to remain under Czechoslovak rule ; 
but the revision of frontiers along the Hungarian 
border in 1938 was a genuine repatriation of 
the peoples concerned, which had been anxiously 
and eagerly awaited both in the Magyar parts 
of Czechoslovakia and in Hungary itself. 
Although Hungary had behaved in anything 
but a creditable way towards its own minorities 
of Slovenes and Ruthenians under the Dual 
Monarchy, yet during the nineteenth century 
the Hungarians had revolted against Austria 
and her Russian ally in the cause of their 
national independence. The War of Independ- 
ence, in which Kossuth was the revered 
Hungarian leader, was a disastrous failure, but 
in 1867 the Dual Monarchy was set up, and 
Hungary, as one of the two partners, became 
almost entirely independent, except that it 
acknowledged as king the Austrian Emperor, 
the ill-fated Francis Joseph, who reigned from 
1848 until his death, an old man of 86, in 1916. 
But the spirit of Hungarian nationalism lived 
on, and in 1918 the two halves of the Dual 
Monarchy split asunder. Hungary, albeit with 


much diminished territories, declared its inde- 
pendence as a kingdom without a king. 
Much of the old Hungary was given to 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. The 
territory given to the new state of Czecho- 
slovakia was mainly agricultural with a few 
large towns, such as Bratislava on the Danube 
(called Pressburg by the Austrians and Pozsony 
by the Hungarians), Kosice (or Kassa in 
Hungarian), and Uzhorod. It was considered 


necessary for the new republic to have, for 


strategic reasons, the land north of the Danube 
as well as the southern slopes of the Tatra 
Mountains. The land had been divided up into 
large estates, on which the peasants had 
worked almost as serfs, although this does not 
necessarily imply that they were badly treated. 
Today, in the great Hungarian plain known as 
the Puszta, those who work on the large estates 
and who are paid in kind rather than in money 
are in a distinctly better position than the 
peasants who depend for their livelihood upon 
their own small plots of land and upon casual 
employment at harvest time. With the creation 
of Czechoslovakia, many landowners, because 
they preferred to remain Hungarian rather than 
be ruled by the Czechs, whom they had always 
despised, and who were, moreover, republicans, 
gave up their land in Czechoslovakia and retired 
to Budapest, where they lived on pittances, or 
bought smaller estates with what they had 
managed to save. 


Propaganda from Hungary 


AS’ for the Magyar peasantry in Czecho- 

slovakia, they remained devoted to their 
own traditions and language, but it is doubtful 
whether they would ever have felt strongly in 
favour of repatriation with their homeland 
had it not been for the propaganda from 
Hungary. This propaganda, based upon the 
Magyar claim for every square foot of soil and 
every human being of Hungarian origin, and 
upon the slogan Nem Nem Soha (something like 
our ‘Never say die!’’), appealed strongly to 
Magyar patriotism—a blend of love for the 
country of the Puszta, for its language, its songs, 
its gypsy music, and of faithfulness to the Crown 
of St. Stephen. For there is no country in 
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KOMAROM, SCENE OF THE SLOVAK-HUNGARIAN DISCUSSIONS 
Before 1919 Komarom was one of Hungary’s provincial centres. Ceded then to Czechoslovakia by the Treaty of Trianon, it 
formed part of the territory reclaimed by Hungary after the Munich Agreement. The top left photograph shows its great 
Danube bridge ; in the distance may be discerned the barbed-wire barrier marking the Hungarian-Slovak frontier. It 
was at Komarom that the negotiations between the Hungarians and the new autonomous Slovak government took place 
in October 1938—on a boat in the Danube, the s.s. Sofia (top right). The lower photograph shows the members of the Slovak 
delegation to the Conference : left to right, General R. Viest (Chief of the General Staff), Dr. 1. Krno (Foreign Secretary), 
Dr. J. Tiso (Prime Minister), and Dr. F. Durcausky. 
Photos, Wide World 
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Central Europe which is more strongly loyal to 
the monarchy—Hungary is still a monarchy, 
although the throne is empty, and is ruled by 
a Regent, Admiral Horthy—and none more 
devoted to its aristocracy. Moreover, this 
tradition has been kept alive even within the 
boundaries of Czechoslovakia by a number of 
Magyar aristocrats who had remained on their 
lands, and some of whom, like Count Jan 
Eszterhazy, have served as representatives in 
the Czechoslovak Chamber. For these land- 
owning aristocrats, while holding Czechoslovak 
passports, have sent their children to Hungary 
to be educated and for cultural purposes have re- 
garded Budapest and not Prague as their capital. 

The Hungarian authorities, although at first 
powerless to help their kinsmen in Czecho- 
slovakia, since their armaments were made only 
sufficient for policing purposes by the treaty 
of Trianon, were nevertheless in full and 


active sympathy with them. Because the 
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PASSIVE VICTIMS 


before the 1919 settlement. 


Munich Agreement, put ina claim for the territories she had lost at Trianon. 
picturesque and somewhat backward peasant folk is the group shown above. 
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OF FRONTIER 


Inhabiting the extreme south-east of Czechoslovakia, the Ruthenians were Hungarian citizens 
In 1938 their fate was once more in dispute, as Hungary, after the 


three states of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, comprising the Little Entente, had 
gained through Hungary’s loss, relations be- 
tween Hungary on the one hand and the Little 
Entente on the other were always bad. But 
although Hungary was indignant at the refusal 
of Prague to allow the restoration of the Haps- 
burgs either in Austria or Hungary, yet, largely 
owing to the tact of Eduard Benes—a typical 
example of which took place in 1932 when Benes 
purposely stopped in Budapest on a courtesy 
call when returning from a meeting of the Little 
Entente in Bucharest —relations during the 
period immediately preceding the 1938 Crisis 
were comparatively good. Trade agreements be- 
tween the two countries were signed in 1935 and 
1937, while in October 1937 the Hungarian 
press was loud in its support of the integrity of 
Czechoslovakia against the autonomist claims 
of the Henlein Party in the Sudetenland. The 
hostility between the two countries, however, 
gradually revived 
after Germany’s 
Anschluss with Aus- 
tria in March 1938, 
and it was natural 
that Hungary should 
demand the return 
of her minorities 
in Czechoslovakia 
after Hitler’s success 
in the Sudetenland 
and the Polish de- 
mand for the Tes- 
chen district. 


Let us examine 
the Magyar districts 
in Czechoslovakia in 
more detail. Czecho- 
slovakia lies along 
the whole of the 
northern frontier of 
Hungary, and for 
convenience of treat- 
ment we will divide 
the districts into 
three. The first ex- 
tends from Bratis- 
lava to where the 
Danube turns sharp- 
ly south to Budapest 
and this consists of 
rich agricultural 
land. Thefrontier, on 
leaving the Danube, 
curves north - east- 
wards into the south- 
ern spurs of the Tatra 
Mountains, roughly 
as far as Kosice,and 
this district is part 
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Typical of this 


BRATISLAVA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PORT ON THE DANUBE 


An apple of discord between Hungary and Czechoslovakia is the city called Bratislava in Czech, Pozsony in Hungarian, 


and Pressburg in German. 


Here we see it, with its factories, churches and synagogues, its multitudinous houses and 


the great bridge which connects it with Austria, just beyond the Danube’s right bank. 


farming, part pastoral, and part vine-growing, 
for Tokay, the famous Hungarian wine district, 
lies only just south of the frontier near Kosice. 
The remaining third, from Kosice to the 
Rumanian frontier, is once more mainly agri- 
cultural, watered by the River Tisa, a tributary 
of the Danube which flows right through the 
great Hungarian plain. 


It was in the second of our three sections— 
among the Tatra Mountains—that many of the 
great families of Hungary had some of their 
finest castles and estates. High up on the 
mountain-sides, perched over rushing rivers or 
nestling in the forests, stand some of the most 
picturesque of castles with their pointed turrets 
and strong stone fortifications. Down in the 
villages with their whitewashed walls and 
wooden roofs, surrounded by a wooden palisade, 
the Magyar peasants continue their traditional 
existence. In their small plots of ground they 
grow enough maize to feed themselves and their 
pigs, while no typical peasant family is complete 
without its few geese, which are looked after by 
barefooted children. On Sundays and on days 
of festivity the peasant folk continue to wear their 
traditional finery, the status of the girls being 
shown by the number of starched and flounced 
petticoats worn one on top of the other, and 
the predominant colours being the red, white, 
and green of the Hungarian flag. 


The treatment these Magyars received from 
the Czechoslovak government, although infin- 
itely better than that meted out by the Germans 
and the Italians to their minorities, yet left 
something to be desired. Although Magyar was 
taught in the schools and was permitted in the 
law courts, yet there were many complaints 
that the Czech government was striving too 
zealously to force the people to learn and use the 
Czech language to the neglect of Magyar. 
Again, instead of instituting the canton system 
as in Switzerland, and keeping the Magyar 
districts distinct, the latter were incorporated 
with Slovak areas into counties in which the 
Slovak vote was in many cases predominant—a 
fact which caused some discontent. Finally, 
large colonies of Czechs settled among the 
Magyars, and this, instead of bringing the 
peoples closer together, caused animosity and 
friction, which were encouraged by the Hun- 
garian leaders on both sides of the frontier. 


The majority of those Magyars, who, for the 
twenty years after the end of the World War, 
lived under Czech rule, were: returned to 
Hungary in 1938 after lengthy and troubled 
discussions between the two governments at. 
Komarom on the Danube and elsewhere. But 
whether the Hungarian economy will prove to- 
be better disposed towards them than the Czech 
time alone will show. 
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HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 3 


HITLER’S CRISIS SPEECHES 


wo speeches of major importance in the days of the Crisis were those 
delivered by the German Fuehrer at Nuremberg on September 12 and at 


the Berlin Sports Palace on September 26. 


We present below relevant 


passages from these speeches, omitting merely repetitions and also matter 
of interest only to his Nazi audience—as, for instance, his reviews 
of the historical growth of the Party, and so on. 


T Nuremberg, on September 12, Herr 
Hitler began with a survey of the history 
of the Nazi Party since the first Nurem- 

berg Congress in 1923, and a chronicle of its 
achievements. He continued : 

Since the days when we took over the Government 
a united front around Germany is standing against us. 
Today we again see plotters, from Democrats down to 
Bolshevists, fighting against the Nazi State. While 
we were struggling for power, and particularly in the 
decisive final struggle, they formed a united bloc 
against us. We are being insulted today, but we are, 
thank God, in a position to prevent any attempt at 
plundering Germany or doing her violence. 

The State that preceded us was blackmailed for 
fifteen years. But for this it was praised as being 
a well-behaved Democratic State. But it becomes un- 
bearable for us at a moment when a great German 
people, apparently defenceless, is delivered to shame- 
less ill-treatment and exposed to threats. I am speak- 
ing of Czechoslovakia. This is a Democratic State. 
It was founded on Democratic lines by forcing other 
nationalities without asking them into a structure 
manufactured at Versailles. As good Democrats they 
began to oppress and maltreat the majority of the 
inhabitants. They tried gradually to blandish the 
world into believing that this State had a special 
political and military mission to perform in the world. 

The former French Air Minister, M. Pierre Cot, has 
only recently explained this to us. According to his 
opinion, the task of Czechoslovakia is in the case of war 
to bombard German towns and industrial works. This 
mission, however, is in direct contrast to the vital 
interests, to the wishes, and to the conception of life 
of the majority of the inhabitants of this State. 


Czechoslovakia’s Constitution 


HE majority of the inhabitants must keep quiet, 

as any protest against their treatment was regarded 

as an attack on the aims of this State, and was therefore 

in conflict with the Constitution. This Constitution, 

as it was made by Democrats, is not rooted in the 

people, but only serves the political aims of those who 

oppress the majority of the inhabitants. In view 

of these political aims, it has been found necessary to 

construct this Constitution in a manner giving the 
Czechs a predominant position in the State. 

Anyone opposing such encroachment is an enemy of 
the State, and, according to democratic principles 
of the State, an outlaw. The so-called nation of the 
Czechs has thus been selected by Providence, which in 
this case made use of those who once designed Versailles, 
to see that no one ventures to oppose this State policy. 
Should, however, someone belonging to the majority 
of the oppressed people of this nation protest against 
this, the nation may beat him down with force and 
murder him if necessary or desired. 


If this were a matter foreign to us, and which did 
not concern us, we would regard this case as so many 
others, as merely an interesting illustration of the 
Democratic conception of people’s rights and the right 
of self-determination, and simply take note of it. But 
it is something most natural which compels us Germans 
to take an interest in this problem. Among the 
majority of the nationalities which are being suppressed 
in this State there are 3,500,000 Germans. 

That is about as many persons of our race as Denmark 
has inhabitants. These Germans are also creatures 
of God. The Almighty did not create them that 
they should be surrendered by a State constructed at 
Versailles to a foreign Power which is hateful to them, 
and He has not created the 7,000,000 Czechs in order 
that they should supervise 3,500,000 Germans or act 
as guardians for them, and still less to do them violence 
and outrage. 


‘Robbed of Self-determination ’ 


HE conditions in this nation are unbearable as is 
generally known. Politically over 3,500,000 people 
were robbed in the name of a certain gentleman 
known as Mr. Wilson, of their self-determination 
and of their right to self-determination. Economically 
these people were deliberately ruined and afterwards 
handed over to a slow process of extermination. These 
truths cannot be concealed by phrases. They are 
testified to by deeds. The misery of the Sudeten 
Germans has no name. They want to annihilate 
them. They are being oppressed in an inhuman and 
intolerable manner and treated in an undignified way. 
3,500,000 people who belong to a nation of almost 
80,000,000 are not allowed to sing any song the Czechs 
do not like, because it does not please the Czechs, and are 
brutally struck for wearing white stockings because the 
Czechs donot likeit and donot want tosee them. They 
are terrorized or maltreated because they greet with a 
form of salutation which is agreeable to them, although 
they are greeting not the Czechs but each other. Also 
they are pursued like wild beasts for every expression of 
their national life. This may be a matter of indifference 
to several representatives of the Democracies, or they 
may possibly even like it because it only concerns 
3,500,000 Germans. 


‘These Tortured Creatures ’ 


I CAN only say to the representatives of the 

Democracies that this is not a matter of indifference 
to us; and I say that if these tortured creatures cannot 
obtain rights and assistance by themselves they can 
obtain both from us. An end must be made of 
depriving these people of their rights. I have already 
said this quite clearly in my speech of February 22. It 
was a Short-sighted piece of work when the statesmen 
at Versailles brought the abnormal edifice of Czecho- 
slovakia into being. It was only possible to violate the 
demands of millions of another nationality so long as 
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the sister nation was itself suffering from the conse- 
quences of the general maltreatment of the world. 
To believe that such a regime could go on sinning 
without bindrance for ever is only possible through a 
scarcely credible degree of blindness. I declared in my 
speech on February 22 before the German Reichstag 
that the Reich would not tolerate any further the 
continued oppression of three and a half million 
Germans. I now ask the foreign statesmen to be 
convinced that these areno mere words. The National 
Socialist State has consented to very great sacrifices 
indeed, very great national sacrifices for the sake of 
European peace. 


Germany has definitely become reconciled to a large 
number of her frontiers. Germany is determined to 
accept these frontiers as unalterable and permanent, 
and thereby to give Europe the feeling of security, of 
peace. This self-restriction of Germany is obviously 
interpreted by many people as a sign of Germany’s 
weakness. I wish to put this view right today. I 
think it would hardly serve European peace if I left 
any doubt about the following: The acceptance of 
these frontiers does not mean that Germany is dis- 
interested in all European problems, and particularly 
that she is indifferent to what is happening to 3,500,000 
Germans and that she does not feel with them in their 


plight. 
N°? European nation has done more for peace than 
Germany. Nonation has made greater sacrifices. 
But it must be realized that these sacrifices also have 
their limits, and that the National Socialist State can- 
not be confused with the Germany of Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Hertling. If I make this statement now, 
T do so especially because in the course of this year 
an event took place which forced us all to subject 
our attitude to a certain correction. In this year, as 
you know, after endless postponement of any kind of 
plebiscite had occurred, local elections at any rate 
were to be held in Czechoslovakia. 


Kven in Prague people were convinced of the un- 
tenable nature of the Czech situation. They were 
afraid of the Germans joining up with the other 
nationalities. They thought that at last steps had to 
be taken to influence the result of the election by 
bringing pressure on the conduct of the elections. The 
Czech Government discovered the idea that the only 
effective thing to do was brutal browbeating. To give 
effect to this they decided to make a demonstration 
to the Sudeten Germans of the forces of the Czecho- 
slovak State. 


Above all, the brute force of Czech power must be 
displayed to warn them against representing their 
national interests and make them vote accordingly. 
In order to make this demonstration plausible before the 
world, Dr. Benes and the Czech Government invented 
the lie that Germany had mobilized troops and was 
about to invade Czechoslovakia. .. . 

A statement to the French Ambassador sufficed to 
put an end to this lie. Also the Ambassador of another 
Great Power was immediately informed that there 
was not a word of truth in this Czech statement. This 
statement was repeated a second time and immediately 
brought to the notice of the Prague Government. But 
the Prague Government needed this lie as a pretext 
for their own monstrous work, and terrorist oppression 
in influencing the elections. I can assure you in 
addition that, first, at that time not a single German 
soldier more was called up; secondly, not a regiment, 
or any other troop, had marched to the frontier. At this 
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time there was not one soldier who was noi in his peace- 
time garrison. On the contrary, the order was given 
that anything that might appear like pressure on the 
Czechs on our side was to be avoided. 

In spite of this, this base campaign took place, 
organized over the whole of Europe, with the object 
of holding elections under military pressure: brow- 
beating the citizens, and thus depriving them of their 
right to vote. A moral justification was needed so that 
no one should shrink from the unscrupulousness of 
plunging a great State and all Europe into a bloody war. 
As Germany had no such intention, and indeed on the 
contrary was convinced that the local elections would 
confirm the rights of the Sudeten Germans, nothing 
was done by the Reich Government. That, however, 
was made the occasion for saying, after nothing had 
happened, that Germany had retreated in conse- 
quence of the agitation of the Czechs and the interven- 
tion of Great Britain and France. 


You will understand that a Great Power cannot 
suddenly submit a second time to such a base attack. 
In consequence I drew the necessary conclusions. I 
am a National Socialist, and as such I know how to 
hit back. I know exactly that by yielding to such 
an irreconcilable enemy as Czechoslovakia, this enemy 
could never be reconciled, but only be incited to a still 
higher opinion of itself. The old German Reich is a 
warning for us. In its love of peace it went as far as 
self-sacrifice, but could not in the end prevent war. 

Conscious of this I took very serious measures on 
May 28: 

1. The strengthening of the Army and the Air Force 
was on my order considerably increased forthwith, 
and immediately carried out. 

2. I ordered the immediate extension of our fortifi- 
cations in the west. 


I may assure you that since May 28 the most gigantic 
fortifications of all time are under construction 
there. With the same aim in view I have entrusted 
the Inspector-General of German Road Constructions, 
Dr. Todt, with a new task. He has accomplished one 
of the greatest works of organization of all time. 
On the construction of the defences in the west there 
are now working 278,000 workmen of Dr. Todt’s army. 
In addition, there are a further 84,000 workmen and 
100,000 .men of the Labour Service, as weil as 
numerous engineer and infantry battalions. The Ger- 
man railways are taking to these districts daily 80,000 
trucks of material, apart from the materials transported. 
by other means. 


Gigantic Fortifications in the West 
[Re daily consumption of gravel is more than 100,000 

tons. Before the beginning of winter Germany’s 
fortifications in the west will be finished. Their power 
of defence is already in existence to its full extent. 
After completion it will comprise 17,000 turrets and 
concrete fortifications. Behind this front of steel 
and concrete, which is laid out in three, and partly in 
four, lines of a total depth of up to 50 kilometres, there- 
stands the German people in arms. 

These most gigantic efforts of all times have been 
made at my order in the interest of peace. In no 
circumstances shall I be willing any more to regard 
with endless patience a continuation of oppression 
of German compatriots in Czechoslovakia. Herr Benes 
indulges in tactics and speeches. He is trying to 
organize negotiations to clear up questions of procedure 
on the lines of Geneva and to make small concessions. 

This cannot go on for ever. This is not a matter of 
phrases but of right, and of violated right. What the 


Germans demand is the right of self-determination 
which every other people also possesses. It is not for 
Herr Benes to give to the Sudeten Germans gifts. 
They have the right to claim a life of their own just 
as much as any other people. If the Democracies, 
however, should be convinced that they must in this 
case protect with all their means the oppressors of the 
Germans, then this will have grave consequences. 

I believe I am serving peace the more if I do not 
leave any doubts about this. I have not raised the claim 
that Germany may oppress three and a half million 
French, or that three and a half million English shall 
be surrendered to Germany for oppression. But I 
demand that the oppression of three and a half million 
Germans in Czechoslovakia shall cease and be replaced 
by the free right of self-determination. 


We would be sorry if thereby our relations with other 
European nations should suffer harm. However, 
it could not be our fault. Moreover, it is up to the 
Czechoslovak Government to discuss matters with the 
authorized representatives of the Sudeten Germans and. 
to bring about an understanding in this or in that way. 
My business, and the business of us all, however, my 
comrades, is to see today that right does not become 
injustice in this case, for German comrades are con- 
cerned. J am in no way willing to let a second Pales- 
tine grow up in the heart of Germany owing to the 
cleverness of other statesmen. The poor Arabs are 
defenceless and perhaps deserted. The Germans in 
Czechoslovakia are neither defenceless nor are they 
deserted. ‘That is something no one can afford to 
ignore. . « e 


THE BERLIN SPEECH 


At the Sports Palace in Berlin on September 26 the Fuehrer began by 


ce 


outlining the 


sacrifices ” which he said Germany had made in the 


cause of peace, and the gestures he had made to Poland, England and 


France. 


f eee history of this problem is this. In 
1918 Central Europe was torn to pieces 
under the motto ‘“self-determination of the 
people ’’ and was remodelled by a few foolhardy 
or mad statesmen. Without paying considera- 
tion to history or to the origin of nations, to 
their national will, their economic necessities, 
Central Europe was split up at that time and 
the so-called new nations were formed at will. 
The Czech State owed to this its existence. This 
Czech State began with one original lie. The name of 
the father of that lie was Benes. 

Then Herr Benes appeared at Versailles and gave 
the assurance that there existed a Czechoslovak 
nation. He had to invent this lie in order to give his 
insignificant number of compatriots a somewhat 
larger but unjustified territory; and the Anglo-Saxon 
statesmen who in matters of geography and race 
are not always so well-informed did not consider it 
necessary to check Herr Benes’ assertions. 

Otherwise, they would have seen at once that there 
was no such thing as a Czechoslovak nation, but that 
there are Czechs and Slovaks and that the Slovaks 
do not want to have anything to do with the Czechs. 
So these Czechs finally, through Dr. Benes, annexed 
Slovakia. As this State did not appear to be capable 
of life, they took without a second thought 3,500,000 
Germans, in spite of their right to self-determination 
and their will to self-determination. 

As if this was not enough, a million Hungarians 
must be added, then Carpathian Russians, and finally 
a few hundred thousand Poles... . 


‘Mouthpiece of My Germans’ 


S I speak to you here and now I naturally sym- 
pathize with the fate of these oppressed peoples. 

I sympathize with the fate of the Hungarians, Slovaks, 
Poles, and Ukrainians. But I am naturally only the 
mouthpiece of the fate of my Germans. When Herr 
Benes brought this State together with lies, he solemnly 
promised to divide the State according to the Swiss 
system of cantons, for among the Democracy statesmen 


He proclaimed his renunciation of all claims to Alsace- 
Lorraine, described the formation of the 
mentioned the annexation of Austria. 


Rome-Berlin axis, and 
Of Czechoslovakia he said: 


there were some who had qualms of conscience. We 
now know how Herr Benes put into force this system 
of cantonization. He now began his system of terror. 
Kiven in those days the Germans tried to protest 
against this oppression and outrage. They were shot 
down, and since then a war of extermination has 
been carried on. 

In these years of Czechoslovak peaceful development 
well-nigh 600,000 Germans had to leave Czechoslovakia 
for a very simple reason—because they otherwise 
would have had to perish from starvation. The whole 
development from 1918 to 1938 alone showed one 
thing quite clearly: Benes was determined simply to 
exterminate solely the German element. He suc- 
ceeded in doing this to a certain extent. He cast 
innumerable people into the deepest distress. He 
managed to make millions of people timid and cowed 
under the continual employment of terror. He slowly 
succeeded in silencing millions. 


Czechoslovakia as a Menace 


At the same time a clarification began with regard to 

the task of the State as seen from an international 
angle. It was no longer concealed in the least that the 
nation was destined to be used if necessary against 
Germany. A French Air Minister, M. Cot, bluntly 
stated it a few weeks ago: ‘‘ We need the State because 
German economy and German industry could be most 
easily destroyed by bombs from it.”’ 

It was not we who sought contact with Bolshevism, 
but Bolshevism made use of this State in order to gain 
a channel into Central Europe. And now a shameless 
action began. This State, which had only a minority 
Government, compelled the National Groups to follow 
a policy, which some day will force them to fire upon 
their own brethren. 

Herr Benes stood up and demanded from the 
Sudeten Germans: ‘‘ When I make war on Germany, 
you have to shoot at the Germans. If you refuse 
to do it you are traitors, and I will have you shot.”’ 

He demanded the same from the Hungarians, the 
Poles, and the Slovaks, whom he used for aims to 
which the Slovak people are indifferent. 
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Wide World Photos 


DRAMATIC SCENE OF THE FUEHRER’S BERLIN MANIFESTO 
The Sports Palace of Berlin, traditional scene of great Nazi spectacles, echoed to the cheers of 15,000 members of the 
Party on the evening of Monday, September 26, when Herr Hitler re-affirmed his demands for the return of the Sudeten 
Germans to the Reich. The motto round the balcony (an extract from his Nuremberg speech) reads: ‘‘ The Germans in 
Czechoslovakia are neither defenceless nor are they deserted. That is something no one can afford to ignore. Adolf Hitler.’’ 


The Slovak people want peace and not an adventure, 
but Herr Benes is able to turn all these people either 
into traitors to the nation or traitors to their own 
people. They must do one of two things: either they 
must betray their own people and be ready to shoot 
at them, or Herr Benes says ‘* You are traitors and 
must therefore be shot.” 

That is the greatest piece of shamefulness that is 
thinkable. To force alien men in certain circum- 
stances to shoot their own compatriots, just because 
a rotten, decaying and criminal State regime insists 
on such action. 

Now, whoever turns himself against the policy 
of Dr. Benes is persecuted. They must face terror, 
prisons, and they will be economically crushed. And 
the Democratic world apostles cannot pretend that it 
does not all exist. In this State of Herr Benes the 
consequences for the nationalities have been cruel. 

Again I speak here for the Germans. They have 
the greatest death-rate ; their lack of children is the 
greatest, and unemployment there is most terrible ; 
suicides are most numerous. 

There is only one problem, and that is how long is 
this to last. For 20 years the Germans in Czecho- 


slovakia looked upon all this. 
German people has done the same. 

It could not help it because it was defenceless, and 
it could not help them to free themselves from their 
tormentors. Now look at those world Democracies. 
If a traitor is being locked up, if a man is taken into 
preventive arrest for agitating from a pulpit against 
the State, Britain gets excited, America is outraged ; 
but if hundreds of thousands of people are driven 
from their homes, tens of thousands are thrown into 
prison, if thousands are slaughtered, those brave 
Democracies are not moved in the least. 

We have learned in these years to despise them most 
truly. Today and for a long time, we have only found 
a single Great Power in Europe with a man at its 
head who has understanding for the distress of our 
people. Itis my great friend Benito Mussolini. We 
shall never forget what he has done in this time, 
or the attitude of the Italian people. If similar 
calamity should ever befall Italy, I will stand before 
the German people and ask them to do for the Italians 
what the Italians have done for us... . 

I explained on February 22 of this year in the 
Reichstag that this (the condition of the Sudetens 


For 20 years the 
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in Czechoslovakia) must be altered. The result was 
that Herr Benes began a more radical suppression. 
A still greater terrorism began, and the day of dis- 
solutions, prohibitions, confiscations, etc., dawned. 
This went on until, finally, May 21 dawned, and you 
really cannot deny it, my racial comrades, it was a 
really inexhaustible German patience that we showed. 
This May 21 was really intolerable. 


‘That Impudent Lie’ 


I HAVE already recently presented, at the Reich 

Party Day, the history of that month. In Czecho- 
slovakia the elections were at last to take place. They 
could no longer be postponed. Then along comes 
Herr Benes and invents a means of intimidating 
the Germans there—namely, the military occupation 
of the territories. 

He even now wants to continue to maintain that 
military occupation in the hope that so long as his 
minions are there no one will dare to oppose him. It 
was that impudent lie—that Germany had mobilized— 
which had to do duty as a cover for the Czech mobiliza- 
tion, to excuse it and to provide a motive for it. What 
happened then you all know—an infamous international 
world campaign of provocation. Germany had not 
called up a single man. I had absolutely no thought 
of solving this problem by any military means. [ still 
retained the hope that, at the very last moment, the 
Czechs would realize that this tyrannical regime could 
not be maintained. 

But Herr Benes maintained the standpoint that any- 
thing is permissible with Germany; because he was 
protected by France and England nothing could happen 
to him; and because, above all, when all other help 
failed, he had behind him Soviet Russia. That was 
the answer of this man: shoot down, arrest, and im- 
prison all those whom he does not like for some reason 
or other. Thus there came finally my demands made 
at Nuremberg. ‘The demands were quite clear. Now 
I have for the first time stated that the self-determina- 
tion for these 3,500,000 at’ last—almost 20 years after 
Mr. Wilson—must come into force, and that we won’t 
wait any longer. 

And again Herr Benes has given his answer: more 
dead, more imprisonment, and more arrests. The 
German element were terrorized and gradually began 
to flee. Then came England. I clearly stated to Mr. 
Chamberlain what we now see as the sole possibility 
of a solution. It is the most natural thing one can 
imagine. JI know tkat all nationalities do not wish to 
remain with this Herr Benes, though I myself am, in 
the first place, only the mouthpiece of the Germans. 


‘German Patience is at an End’ 


()* behalf of these Germans I have spoken and have 

now given the assurance that I am not willing any 
more to stand by calmly and without acting and see 
these madmen, who believe they can simply mishandle 
3,500,000 people, and I have left no doubt German 
patience is at last at an end. I have left no doubt 
that it is the nature of the German mentality to be 
passive and patient, but then the moment comes when 
one must say: That is enough. 

And now England and France must place before 
Czechoslovakia the only possible demand, to set the 
German area free at last and to give it up to the Reich. 

However, we are acquainted today with regard to 
the conversations which Herr Benes conducted at that 
time. He arrived at a decision, confronted with the 
threats of England and France no longer to back 
Czechoslovakia, if the fate of the people were not 
changed and the regions liberated. 


Confronted with this statement Herr Benes found a 
way out. He admitted: “ Yes, these regions must be 
seceded.’ That was his statement. And what did he 
do? It was not the region which he seceded, but the 
Germans he now drives out. And that is now a matter 
where the game ends. Herr Benes had scarcely said 
this when his military subjugation once more set in 
and in a more severe manner. And now we see the 
figures: One day 10,000, on the following day 20,000, 
on the next 37,000. Again two days later 42,000, 
78,000. Now they are 90,000, 137,000; and today 
they are 214,000. 

Whole regions are being depopulated, villages are 
being burned down, and an attempt is made to smoke 
out the Germans there with shells and gas. And Herr 
Benes sits in Prague and is convinced that “‘ Nothing 
can happen to me. Behind me there stand England 
and France.’’ I believe, my racial comrades, that the 
time has now come when we must speak most plainly. 
If anyone suffers for 20 years such a shame, such a 
disgrace, and such misfortune, nobody will be able to 
say that he is not peace-loving. If anyone shows in- 
telligence as we have done, nobody can say that we are 
eager for war. Herr Benes is backed by 7,000,000, 
but we are a people of 75,000,000. 


Proposals to Dr. Benes 


I HAVE now placed at the disposal of the British 

Government a Memorandum with the last and final 
German proposal. This proposal is nothing else than 
the realization of that which Dr. Benes has already 
promised. The contents of this proposal are very 
simple: Territory which is German according to 
the people, and wants to go to Germany in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, will now come to Ger- 
many. That is not at a time when Benes has succeeded 
in driving out perhaps one or two million Germans, 
but now, and that is immediately. I have stipulated 
only that frontier—which is just—on the grounds of 
the knowledge—available for many decades—of 
national and linguistic distribution in Czechoslovakia. 

Nevertheless, | am more just than Herr Benes. I 
do not want to exploit the power which we possess. 
Therefore, I insisted from the beginning that this 
region will be placed under German rule, because on the 
whole it is populated by Germans. The final drawing 
of the frontier, however, will rest on the racial com- 
rades themselves who live there. I have determined 
that in spite of this a plebiscite shall then take place 
in this region, and in order that no one shal! say that 
this plebiscite will not be just I have chosen the Saar 
Statute as a basis for this plebiscite. 

T was willing and am willing to let there be a plebiscite 
in the whole region of Czechoslovakia. However, Benes 
turned against this and his friends, too, turned against 
this. Only in individual sections. All right, I gave 
in here. 

If you consider on principle that a plebiscite should 
be taken only in some disputed districts, well and good, 
but on both sides of the language frontier, so that no 
one could say that the plebiscite was not correct. I 
was ready to agree that an international commission 
should supervise the plebiscite. I was ready to leave 
the drawing of this frontier to a mixed German-Czech 
commission. Mr. Chamberlain asked whether it could 
not be done by an international committee. I was 
ready to agree to this. I was ready to withdraw the 
troops during this plebiscite. 

I have today declared my willingness to invite the 
British Legion to enter the area—while the plebiscite 
was going on. The British Legion made me this offer 
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to go into this area and to maintain quiet and order 
there. 


I was also prepared that an international commission 
should draw up a definite frontier, and I was prepared 
to leave the formalities to a commission consisting of 
Germans and Czechs. 


What are the contents of this Memorandum ? They 
are the practical execution of what Herr Benes has 
promised under the strongest international guarantees. 


But something is unacceptable to Herr Benes. He 
says: “‘ This Memorandum creates a new situation.” 
What is this new situation ? Is it because I asked that 
that which Herr Benes had promised must for once be 
fulfilled ? 

This is what Herr Benes says is the new situation. 
What has that man not promised during his life! And 
he has held to nothing. And now for the first time he 
is to keep his word. Herr Benes says, “‘ We cannot 
leave this area.’’ It appears that he understood the 
cession of this area as meaning that it should be 
accredited to the Reich as a legal title and at the same 
time oppressed by Czechs. 


That is over. I have now demanded that after 20 
years Herr Benes shall be forced to stick to the truth. He 
will have to hand over this area to us on October 1. 
Herr Benes now places his hopes on the world. He 
makes no secret of this, and his diplomats make no 
secret of it either. They explain: ‘“‘ This is our hope, 
that Chamberlain will fall, that Daladier will be 


press into the paths which the others wish them to follow. 


THE BRAINS, THE MOUTH, AND THE SWORD OF 


removed, that all over the world there will be upheavals, 
and Soviet Russia is also our hope.”’ 


He still thinks he can evade a fulfilment of his duty. 
I can only say, two men face each other—there is Herr 
Benes and here am J—and we are two different persons. 
When Herr Benes was loitering about the world in the 
great struggle of the peoples, I was doing my duty as 
an honest German soldier. And today, once more, 
I stand before this man as a soldier of my people. 


‘No More Territorial Problems’ 

I HAVE little more to explain. Iam grateful to Mr. 

Chamberlain for all his efforts, and I have assured 
him that the German people want nothing but peace— 
simply that I cannot go back beyond the limits of 
our patience. I have further assured him, and I 
emphasize it now, that when this problem is solved, 
Germany has no more territorial problems in Europe. 


I have further assured him that at the moment when 
Czechoslovakia has solved its other problems—that is, 
when the Czechs shall have come to an understanding 
with their other minorities—I shall not be interested in 
the Czech State any more, and that, so far as I am 
concerned, I can guarantee it. We do not want to 
have any Czechs. At the same time I now declare to 
the German people that so far as the Sudeten German 
problem is concerned my patience is at an end. 

I have made Herr Benes an offer. It is nothing 
more than the execution of that which he has already 
accepted. Now he has war or peace in his hands. He 


NAZI GERMANY 


Both the Leader and the Field-Marshal seem intent in this photograph upon some pronouncements of the mouthpiece. 
And well might they be, for it is Goebbel’s golden voice that sways the multitude, and his iron hand that directs the 


The other two are also speakers of the first rank, though 


Goering’s oratory is of the crude kind, while Hitler specializes in indignant frenzy. 
Photo, Paul Mai 
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will either accept this offer now and give the Germans 
their freedom at last, or we shall go and secure this 
freedom for them ourselves. 

And one thing the world should note. During four 
and a half years of war, and in the long years of my 
political life, no one has ever been able to say I have 
ever been a coward. I now come before my people as 
its first soldier and behind me the world must know 
marches a nation, and a very different nation from the 
nation of 1918. Whereas democratic scholars then 
managed to infect our people with the poison of 
democratic phrases, the German people today is not 
the German people of those days. 

Such phrases today are like wasp stings to us. We 
are now immune against them. In this hour the whole 


German nation will unite itself with me. It will follow 
my will as its will, just as I regard its future and destiny 
as the measure of all my actions, and we will strengthen 
this determination as we did in the fighting period— 
in that period in which, as an unknown, lonely soldier, 
I went out to conquer a Reich. I never doubted the 
final success and victory. A group of brave men and 
courageous women gathered round me and went with 
me, and thus I beg my German people: ‘“ Stand now 
behind me, man for man, and woman for woman.”’ 
In these hours we al! will become one sacred united 
will. It will be stronger than all distress and every 
danger. And when this will is stronger than distress 
and danger, then will it break down distress and danger. 
We are determined. Let Benes now choose. 


THE EIGHT POINTS OF CARLSBAD 


After a visit to Herr Hitler in Berlin, Herr Conrad Henlein, 


leader 


of the Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia, promulgated in a speech 


delivered at Carlsbad on April 24, 1938, ‘‘ Eight Points ” 


as con- 


stituting the terms on which the Sudeten Problem might be settled. 
In the months that followed these ‘‘ Eight Points » played 
a prominent part in the negotiations on either side. 


THE attempt, Herr Henlein began, to avoid a 

basically just settlement of the Sudeten 
German problem by a minority statute such as 
had been called for by the Prague Government, 
In order to 


had failed from the first beginning. 
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HENLEIN SPEAKS 


The Reich’s Commissioner of the Sudetenland, Conrad 

Henlein, is seen here in the forbidden uniform of his party, 

making a speech on September 10, 1938, at Reichenberg, in 

the Sudeten area. Thus. also. he had stood in Carlsbad on 

April 24, when he had enunciated the famous ‘‘ Eight Points ”’ 
which are quoted in this page 


pave the way for peaceful development the 
following eight terms ought to be fulfilled :— 
(1) Full equality of status for Czechs and Germans. 


(2) A guarantee for this equality by the recognition 
of the Sudeten Germans as a legal body incorporate. 


(3) Determination and legal recognition of the 
German areas within the State. 


(4) Full self-government for the German areas. 


(5) Legal protection for every German living outside 
the area of his own nationality. 


(6) Removal of injustices inflicted since 1918 and 
reparation for the damages thereby caused. 


(7) Recognition of the principle : within the German 
area exclusively German officials. 


(8) Full liberty to confess to Germanic principles 
and to the German conception of life. 


After having stated that the Sudeten Germans 
confessed to the principles of National Socialism, Herr 
Henlein added : 

‘*T feel convinced that the average Czech loves 
peace and will accept the facts. Neither do I believe 
in hatred and permanent quarrels. On the other 
hand it is clear to me that the Czech population must 
be freed from the influence of the Jingoist Czech press. 
If Czech citizens would strive earnestly for a better 
understanding with Germany it would inevitably be 
necessary to completely revise the Czech myth of their 
own history—to correct their unhappy conviction that 
it is the special task of the Czech people to form a 
bulwark against the so-called Drang nach Sued-Osten— 
and to revise that Czechoslovak foreign policy which 
has led the country into the camp of the enemies of 
Germany. For twenty years the Czechs have failed 
to comply with the ‘ustified expectations of the 
different nations in the Republic, they have kept 
neither the promises given in Paris nor their inter- 
national duties under the St. Germain Treaty, nor the 
duties established in their own constitution.”’ 
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THE MENACE TO PEACE. 6 


‘MEIN KAMPF’: the NAZI BIBLE (2) 


I n an earlier chapter in this section (see page 179) we give a summary of 
the Twenty-five Points of Nazism and of those views on Race and Jewry 
which lie at the root of Hitler’s thought and teaching. Now, with an 
understanding of Nazi ideology, we proceed to an examination of the new 

Germany, the Third Reich, which Hitler has set out to create— 
and, let us add, has already created in large part. 


T’ required an Austrian to lift up Germany, 
and an anti-Marxist to impose Socialism 
upon her. 

Hitler gave fair warning. Roughly half of the 
Twenty-five Unalterable Points of the Nazi 
creed, laid down in 1920, would make the 
British Labour Party shudder at their extrem- 
ism. As for Mein Kampf, there Hitler pours 
forth sentiments that have brought cheering to 
their feet millions of workers, and hundreds of 
thousands of ex-Socialists and Communists. 
Here are the drum notes : 

“The National Socialist State recognizes no 
class distinction. There will be no class war in 
the Nazi Reich because there is no aristocracy 
and no proletariat. Every German has the 
same rights—and the same duties.’ ‘“The leaders 
do not come from the thin layer of * the cream 


of society.’ They come from the deep mass of 
the nation itself.”” ‘‘ Down with the finance- 
capitalists! Down with the bank-usurers ! 


Smash the thraldom of interest!” You can 
hear the bay of the mob. 

Hitler knew poverty. Like Mussolini, who 
stole bread, he went often to the doss-house, 
and sometimes to the workhouse, hungry. His 
years in Vienna as a bricklayer, sign painter, 
and sometime draughtsman, he tells us, gave 
him his hardest and most thorough schooling. 


‘““ Besides the host of high officers, State 
bureaucrats, artists and professors, there was a 
still greater host of workers. Crushing poverty 
lay side by side with the wealth of the aristocracy 
and the merchant class. Thousands of unem- 
ployed hung about the palaces of the Ringstrasse, 
and below that via triumphalis those who had 
no homes of any kind crowded in the dinginess 
and filth of the canals. No German town could 
be better for studying the social problem than 
Vienna.”’ 

‘“ But let there be no nonsense about this,” 
says grimly the man who knew the filth of the 
canals, “‘this studying cannot be done from 
above. No one who is not caught up in the 
coils of this poisonous snake can get to know 
its poison fangs ; the others display nothing but 
shallow chatter and fake sentimentality.” 

Bitterly Hitler inveighs against the people 
who simply ignore the horror called poverty. 


But even more he hates the supercilious, inter- 
fering, tactless condescension of fashionable 
ladies. They mean well and they do nothing 
but harm. “Such minds refuse to grasp that 
‘ welfare work’ is beside the point,’ thunders 
this terrific agitator. “‘ For it is not a question 
of distributing favours but of restoring rights ! ”’ 

Pride of race lies at the bottom of Hitler’s 
Socialism as it is the bedrock of his Nationalism. 
He lashes the bourgeoisie which rises up in 
moral indignation because some wretched tramp 
has said he doesn’t care if he is a German or 
not, and that all he wants to do is stay alive. 
These well-fed folk express their abhorrence of 
such sentiments, but what h&ive they got them- 
selves that is better? Pride in the greatness 
and glory of the Fatherland depends on know- 
ing its history, its mighty achievements in art 
and culture. How much do they know of it ? 
And what chance of ever knowing had the 
miserable dregs of their society ? 

No! No! says Hitler, you cannot have a 
great nation divided thus. It must be single, 
and whole. You must do that “not by 
debasing the higher classes but by raising the 
lower ones.” But the class entrusted with this 
process can never be the higher one, but the 
one which is battling for equality. The bour- 
geoisie themselves were not invited into power 
by the nobility. They forced their way in, and 
by their own methods. 

Rejection of the Class War 

BuE though Hitler tells the workers to fight 

for their rights, they must not do it at the 
expense of the greater whole, which is the 
nation. The worker who makes extortionate 
demands is as bad as the employer who “ mis- 
uses the working strength of the nation by 
inhuman methods of exploitation, making extor- 
tionate profits out of the sweat of millions.” 

So the doctrine of the class war is rejected, 
and the ground is cleared for the assault on 
those who preach it. These are the Social 
Democrats and the Communists. Naturally 
(for Hitler), the worst of them are Jews. It is 
the Jews who have seized on the trade unions 
and used them as the battering ram of the class 
war. Poverty drove the workers into the trade 
union movement. And that was no bad thing. 
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The Fatherland was the better for having an 
institution which aimed at improving the lot 
of a class which was one of its main pillars. It 
was only when the Socialists got their hands on 
the levers that trouble began. Bribery, corrup- 
tion and intimidation became the order. Hitler 
suffered himself. His mates on the building 
job cut him dead when he refused to join the 
union. They were ready to make him stone 
dead, too. “A fine idea of democracy. * If you 
won't join us we’ll crack your skull for you.’ ”’ 

Hitler marched boldly up against the great 
Socialist and Trade Union bureaucracy. In his 
own party he forged the instrument to smash 
them. He called it the National Socialist 
German Workers’ Party (N.D.S.A.P.), which 
annoyed the Socialists. He drove them to 
frenzy when he deliberately adopted red as the 
party colour. 

Towards the ‘Germanic State’ 
ITLER hammers Socialist betrayers and the 
capitalist exploiters together as the part- 
ners ina gigantic conspiracy against the German 
workers. He marches forward towards a con- 
ception of the State which is both Nationalist 
and Socialist. He proceeds to lay the ground 
plan of the commonwealth which he believes 
will be the model of the future world order. 

“The Movement,’ he writes, ‘‘ does not con- 
sider it its duty to uphold or restore any par- 
ticular form of State in opposition to any other 
one, but rather to create those fundamental 
principles without which neither Republic nor 
Monarchy can exist permanently. The mission 
of our Movement is not to found a Monarchy or 
a Republic, but to create a Germanic State.” 

This Germanic commonwealth Hitler vigor- 
ously differentiates from the abstract idea of the 
State as such. Indeed, he has to do so in Mein 
Kampf, for the State at that time was in the 
hands of his enemies, the Social-Democrats. 
Not even a genius-agitator like Hitler could 
preach revolution and State loyalty at the 
same time. 

So Mein Kampf says: ‘“ The State is not an 
end but a means. It is the frame for the 
development of a higher human culture, never 
the origin of that culture. The immediate 
reason, cause and fount of such a culture lies 
exclusively in the existence of a race. 

“ If an earthquake should destroy the world 
today, if all populated areas were to be flooded 
and all trace of present civilization swept away, 
all States dissolved into nothing—out of this 
chaos could be reborn a new culture, if only there 
survived a handful of men of the Aryan race.”’ 

Far swifter than before the Aryan man would 
build up a civilized life on earth. A thousand 
years would see a new State, a new Culture. 

Thus he returns once more to his theory of 
race. The highest aim of the Government must 
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be the preservation of the pure racial elements 
of the nation. The supreme test of good govern- 
ment is : does it preserve and develop the Race ? 
The supreme task of German Government is : to 
bring all Germans within the frontiers of the 
Reich and trom the finest specimens among 
them create for Germany a dominant position 
among the nations. 

‘Catch ’em young ”’ is, therefore, the obvious 
policy. The children are the bedrock of 
tomorrow’s Reich. So a revolution in teaching 
methods is imperative. 

Vitally, and above all, comes the healthy body. 
History, geography, languages can wait for 
second thoughts. The first condition must be 
physical fitness. Sport, gymnastics, camps, 
military discipline are the grounding of every 
good citizen. And, of course, it must go on 
after his schooldays are over. There should be 
no gap between the education of the child and 
the young man’s service as a soldier. Hence the 
Hitler Labour Battalions. 

Crown of all preparation for citizenship of 
Greater Germany is army training. “ In that 
school the boy shall be transformed into the 
man; he shall not merely learn to obey, but 
shall be trained with a view to giving orders one 
day. He shall learn to be silent, not only when 
he is justly blamed, but to bear injustice in 
silence, if necessary.”’ 


Education in the Nazi Reich 


FTER health, then, comes Will. The forma- 
tion of character stands far above the mere 
pumping-in of “ knowledge.” That policy is 
positively harmful. The child’s brain should 
not be filled with such stuff. In any case 95 per 
cent of it is useless and is promptly forgotten. 

The Race creed must be inoculated in the 
child if it is to become the driving force of the 
adult. Self-confidence will develop in this way, 
helping the youth to recover the lost faith of 
German people in the invincible power of the 
German Nation. 

History taught by dates of battles and 
accession and decease of puppet kings is non- 
sense. Real history is the rise and fall of races 
and why. National pride, of course, requires to 
be stimulated by the story of great deeds. 

Scientific education, too, must draw attention 
to the great men of the nation, not to the 
monarchs, but to the statesmen, soldiers and 
spiritual leaders who have been the pillars of 
wisdom for their generation and the inspiration 
of the German people for the future. 

Only third in importance comes schooling in 
pure knowledge. The Nazi Reich will hold that 
a man of moderate education but sound in body, 
firm in character and filled with bounding self- 
confidence and will-power, is a better citizen 
than the highly educated weakling. 
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THEY ALSO SERVE WHO ONLY—PEEL POTATOES 


Possibly the most remarkable achievement of the Hitler government is the abolition of unemployment in Germany. 
In this the State Labour Service, in which all young men and women must serve, has played perhaps the greatest part. 


Hands that might otherwise be idle are given work to do—even if it is only peeling potatoes. 
at the Spandau ‘“‘ leader-school’’ of the Labour Service, where officers of the Labour 


As for women. ‘“ The main stress there 
should go on bodily training. After that on the 
building up of character. Last of all in intellect. 
The one absolute aim of female education must 
be with a view to the future mother.” 


Service! Sacrifice! Faith! These are the 
duties of the German. Therefore the Hitler 
Youth, the Labour Corps, the Army, Citizen- 
ship. These are the steps that this generation 
must take towards the glorious destiny that 
awaits the German race. 


The National Socialist State cannot recognize 
class distinctions. No aristocracy, no pro- 
letariat in this commonwealth. Everyone has 
the same rights—and the same duties. (Hitler 
could not prevent, however, and perhaps did not 
want to prevent, the rapid rise of a new “ aris- 
tocracy ’—the Party leaders, many of whom 
live in astonishing luxury.) 


Therefore everyone must serve in the Labour 
Corps, building bridges, roads, dykes, planting 
and felling trees, strengthening and enriching 
the Fatherland. Everyone must serve in the 
army. Everyone must take his part in the life 
of the community. 


This is the true German Democracy! It isa 


These young men are 
‘‘ battalions ’’’ are trained. 


far cry from the corrupt and degenerate head- 
counting mob rule of the international Marxists. 
True German Democracy encourages the develop- 
ment of personal responsibility. It teaches the 
Child to have the courage toownup. It teaches 
the Man to have the courage to STAND UP and 
take initiative and blame. ‘God be thanked 
the whole point of our German Democracy is 
that any stray unworthy climber and moral 
quitter cannot sneak in by the back stairs and 
govern his fellow-countrymen, but that incom- 
petents and weaklings will be scared of the 
immensity of the responsibility to be assumed ! ” 


HE whole order of the Nazi Reich must be 
anchored to the principle of responsibility 
and personal leadership. Every section and cell 
of the population must be directed by one leader 
only. He may have advisers at his side—that 
is the proper meaning of the word and insti- 
tution ‘‘ Council ’’—but one man must decide. 
‘Authority downwards, responsibility upwards” 
—that is the principle of the German State. 
And every leader is himself responsible to his 
superior and finally to the One Leader of the 
Nation—the FUEHRER ! 
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BRITAIN’S AIR MIGHT; A SQUADRON OF HAWKER HURRICANES 


The British Air Force fell sadly into arrears during the static period in armament policy that lasted from 1924 until 1935 ; 

the production figures for 1918 were higher than those for 1938. But what it lacked in numbers the force made up in 

quality, both of machines and of personnel. This photograph was taken at Northolt in July 1938, when the squadron 
of fighters shown flew to France to take part in an air display at Villacoublay. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 7 


The POWERS LINE UP 


If there had been war in the autumn of 1938, 


if the efforts of the peace- 


makers had failed—what would have been the grouping of the Powers 


involved in the Second World War ? 


in the Fascist combination ? 


What States would have fought 


What States would have marched into 
battle under the Democratic flag ? 


These questions are answered, in 


part at least, by this chapter, and some detailed information is given 
concerning the size, composition and equipment of the air forces that 
would have been flung together in aerial combat or have vied 
in raining destruction from the skies. 


FTER Mr. Chamberlain’s return from 
A Godesberg came the blackest hours of 
the September Crisis. Herr Hitler’s 
memorandum, to which it was evident that no 
nation could agree, had been presented to him 
there, and a 6-day ultimatum to “stand and 
deliver’ was Germany’s present to harassed 
Czechoslovakia. War stared the world in the 
face ; and every European nation, fearful for its 
future in a continent gone mad, made feverish 
preparations to safeguard itself against the 
spread of hostilities. In those days the align- 
ment of the Powers became clear, and many 
newspapers devoted articles to chronicling the 
strength in men and arms that would be “ on our 
side ’’ or “‘ on the other side ” in the coming war. 


Mr. Chamberlain had said that Britain would 
fight only if it appeared that an aggressive 
nation had decided to dominate the world by 
force. This was a cautious statement of the 
fact that the principle on which she would fight 
was “ Democracy versus Fascism ”’; and thus 
the alignment of the Powers was obvious. We 
foresaw a war between Britain, France, Russia 
and Czechoslovakia on the side of Democracy 
and freedom, and Germany and Italy on the side 
of Fascism and tyranny. Granted full co- 
operation between the allies, it was evident that 
the only outcome of such a campaign would be a 
victory for Democracy, provided that the other 
European Powers remained neutral. But this 
neutrality was not assured, particularly in the 
case of Poland—a key state by reason of its 
geographical position between Russia on the 
east and Germany and Czechoslovakia on the 
west. If Poland could be persuaded to enter 
the Holy Democratic Alliance, or even to look 
benevolently upon it, the success of freedom’s 
fighters was beyond doubt; if she decided, on 
the other hand, to throw in her lot with the 
Totalitarian States, that would lengthen the 
war, by several years perhaps, and prejudice the 
outcome. 

Poland’s position was not clear ; never was a 
nation so patently “ sitting on the fence.”’ Her 
own regime was authoritarian—i.e., there was 
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not full democratic representation of her people 
in her Parliament, for the Opposition (a peasant 
party) had refused to nominate any candidates 
in the last election. Marshal Smigly-Ridz was, 
therefore, in the position of dictator, while 
Colonel Beck, his Foreign Minister, was believed 
to have Fascist sympathies. President Moscicki 
was an unknown quantity. The situation was 
made obscure, however, by the sudden dissolu- 
tion of the Polish Parliament and the announce- 
ment that new elections, on a broader basis, 
would be held. At first sight this seemed to 
promise a hope of democratic support in Poland, 
but, on closer scrutiny, the announcement 
offered exactly the opposite possibility, also. 
For the elections were not to be held for 60 days, 
and in the interim the existing authoritarian 
government was to remain in power. ‘Thus, on 
second thoughts, the Polish situation looked like 
the result of a totalitarian manoeuvre. In the 
event, speculation of what Poland would do 
was nullified by her obvious determination to 
support whichever side would guarantee her own 
demands on Czechoslovakia—viz. the return of 
the Teschen area. As this side was more likely 
to be the Fascist than the Democratic, it was 
assumed that, if Poland entered the war at all, it 
would probably be on the German side. 


Russia and the Balkans 


HE immediate result of this was that.Russia, 
foreseeing that she would be prevented from 
sending her troops to Czechoslovakia through 
Poland, inquired if her agreement with Rumania 
to allow the troops to pass through that country 
still held good. The answer was in the affirma- 
tive. Rumania, therefore, was on our side; so 
also were Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, who at about 
the same time re-affirmed to the Czechs their 
Little Entente promise to come to her aid in the 
event of an attack by Hungary. For Hungary, 
whose Regent had recently been royally enter- 
tained in Berlin, and who was known to favour 
the German and Italian side, had also made 
demands on Czechoslovakia for the return of 
the territory inhabited by her minority. 
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As far as Central Europe was concerned, then, 


the position was now this: Britain, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria would “ line up” on the one side, 
and Germany, Italy, Poland, Hungary, probably 
Greece (whose dictator Metaxas was an imitator 
of Hitler and Mussolini), and possibly Turkey 
(another dictator country) would stand together 
on the other. Outside this ring of nations stood 
Egypt (who promised her support to Britain), 
Belgium and Holland (who hoped for unviolated 
neutrality), and the Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries (whose desire was neutrality, but who, 
if they were forced to participate, would prob- 
ably join the Democratic front). Spain was out 
of the question, save in so far as the concentration 
there of German and Italian forces was a threat 
to France’s southern and England’s western 
regions. General Franco annoyed the Dictators 
by publishing his intention to remain neutral. 
The Democratic countries would seem, there- 
fore, to have the upper hand; not only were 
they more numerous, but they were more 
wealthy and had a larger contented population. 
Within their borders no revolution against 


authority was likely to take place in the event of 


war, which, indeed, would have bound their 
factions closer together in defence of their 
freedom ; whereas, in the Dictator countries, 
where authority maintains a precarious hold on 
the masses only by what seems to us tyranny, 
cruelty and lying propaganda, the internal 
situation would have been by no means stable. 
Further, it was understood that Democracy 
would have had the moral, if not physical, 
support of the United States, where there was a 
large body of anti-Fascist opinion and where the 
President and his Secretary of State were 
known to favour “ quarantining ”’ the aggressor 
nations. 


Resources of the Rival Powers 


@ much for the conflicting ‘‘ideologies.”’ 
What of the all-important factor of strength ? 
The question of the relative strengths of the 
world’s navies is dealt with elsewhere (see page 
160) ; here we shall confine ourselves to a survey 
of the comparative strengths of the air forces 
and land armies which would have been involved. 
It must be realized that it is practically 
impossible to state accurately and in detail the 
relative strengths of the European countries in 
terms of men and arms. Not only are the 
figures not always available, but also these, 
when they do exist, indicate usually only the 
standing armies and do not include the reserves. 
Moreover, if a long war is assumed, other factors 
—such as economic strength, stability in the 
social sphere, gold reserves, world opinion, etc. 
—have to be taken into account. Even if we limit 
the discussion to men alone, it is obvious that 


even accurate estimates of trained armies are 
not enough, since in the long run all available 
able-bodied persons—men and women—would 
be pressed into service of some kind. 


Germany’s Military Might 


[X a short war Germany might well prove 

the strongest of the nations from a military 
point of view. Even in peace-time her economy 
is planned on a war footirig, and her marshalled 
and obedient populace would make an im- 
pressive backing for her army—as long as it 
was victorious. Again, since her army is a 
recent creation, it possesses all the most modern 
devices of warfare, and its commanders have 
an up-to-date outlook. Mechanization, more- 
over, is more advanced in the German army, 
and the modern tactics of full co-operation 
between land and air forces is completely 
understood. In a long war, however, the inex- 
perience of her officers and men would prove a 
drawback, and even more so would her shortage 
of raw materials. Her trained army, not includ- 
ing reserves, Landwehr, or Austrian divisions, 
comprises three mechanized divisions and 36 
infantry divisions (a division numbering about 
15,000 men). Her total of male “ effectives,”’ 
all of whom would undoubtedly be used in a 
long war, is some 14,000,000. 

Italy’s army stands at two mechanized and 
three mobile divisions, five Alpine divisions, 
and 30 infantry divisions, while her total of 
possible effectives is some 8,000,000. Against 
these impressive figures one must set the 
notoriously unstable temperament of her soldiers 
and her large commitments in North Africa, 
Abyssinia, and Spain. Most of the remarks made 
about Germany above also apply to her, though 
her commanders and officers have recently had 
more experience (albeit against Abyssinians and 
untrained Spaniards only) than the Germans. 
Poland’s army comprises five cavalry and 30 
infantry divisions, and her total of effectives 
might be 5,000,000. The Greek army (13 
infantry divisions and one cavalry division, in 
all some 70,000 men) and the Turkish (22 
infantry divisions and three cavalry divisions, 
totalling some 190,000 men) are not negligible, 
but of doubtful effectiveness. Their effectives 
number respectively about 1,000,000 and 
3,000,000. Finally, Hungary’s standing army 
numbered in 1937 some 35,000, conscription 
having been abolished by the Treaty of Trianon ; 
her effectives might be about 1,000,000. 


HE total, then, of the Fascist forces avail- 

able, providing that the doubtful quantities 

of Poland, Greece, Turkey, and Hungary took 

that side (and that is by no means certain), 

would be about 2,000,000 trained soldiers, and 
a possible 32,000,000 effectives. 
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Turning now to the Democratic side we have : 
Great Britain (one mechanized and five infantry 
divisions); France (three cavalry and two 
mechanized divisions and 28 infantry divisions) ; 
Russia (32 cavalry and 96 infantry divisions— 
easily the largest army in the world) ; Rumania 
(four cavalry and 24 infantry divisions) ; Czecho- 
slovakia (four mobile and 17 infantry divisions) ; 
Yugoslavia (two cavalry and 17 infantry divi- 
sions, the latter amongst the best-trained foot- 
soldiers in the world); and Bulgaria (about 
20,000 soldiers, conscription having been abol- 
ished by the Treaty of Neuilly). The possible 
effectives of these countries are: Great 
Britain, 8,000,000 ; France, 8,000,000 ; Russia, 
35,000,000; Rumania, 1,500,000; Czecho- 
slovakia, 2,500,000; Yugoslavia, 2,500,000 ; 
and Bulgaria, 1,000,000. Totals on this side 
are: 3,725,000 trained soldiers, and a possible 
58,500,000 effectives. This rough estimate 
gives the Democratic side more than half as 
many again soldiers and effectives as the 
Fascist side possesses. 


WE come now to the most important aspect 
of the Powers involved—the rival air 
forces. In this survey it will not be possible 
to give such exact figures as are available for 


FRANCE IN THE AIR: A SQUADRON AT LE BOURGET 


the armies, because, naturally, the strength of 
a country’s air arm being the chief criterion of 
its whole striking power in these days of modern 
warfare, air statistics are kept secret by all 
nations. One can give only an approximate 
figure of machine strength (which is, of course, 
by no means everything to be taken into 
account), and show some features of organization 
and technical development in each country. 


L* us take Germany first. It was on March 13, 

1935, that General (now Field-Marshal) 
Goering officially admitted the existence of a Ger- 
man air force. Its real post-War beginning dates 
from about three years earlier, when Germany 
left the Disarmament Conference and started 
construction in secret. Today, in the crucial 
days of 1938, the Reich has a first-line air 
strength estimated even by conservative ob- 
servers to be well over 2,600, with a production 
figure reaching almost 400 a month. Germany 
has thrown off the last shackles of the Versailles 
Treaties, and the “‘ Nine Points ”’ therein which 
forbade her a military air force in any form are 
forgotten history. The astonishing and very 
significant growth in the military aircraft of a 
“ defeated nation’ has been accompanied by 
a steady flow of young man-power into whom 
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The figures of the French Air Force made a poor showing beside those of the German and Italian air arms, though as 

individual pilots the French were almost supreme. After the 1938 Crisis a decisive effort was made to remedy the 

numerical deficiency, especially in view of the loss of Czechoslovakia as an effective ally. Our photograph shows the 34th 
Air Squadron on the tarmac at Le Bourget. 
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have been instilled the Nazi doctrines of disci- 
pline, courage, and unwavering obedience to the 
Fuehrer and to Field-Marshal Goering, his Air 
Minister. Just before the Crisis the machines 
delivered to the Luftwaffe (Air Force) were of a 
much more modern and more deadly calibre than 
previously ; no one who witnessed the arrival 
at Vienna by air of the first German troops in 
March 1938 could readily forget the amazing 
picture of efficiency and power then given to 
the world. Rumours of frequent crashes, though 
probably true, and even the reports of the 


failure of German aircraft in the Spanish war 


seem to pale into insignificance beside such 
an overwhelming display of organized might. 


The Luftwaffe of today revives the traditions 
of the wartime German Air Force. There is a 
Richthofen Squadron of fighting planes; named 
after the most famous of Germany’s aces, an 
Immelmann Squadron, and soon. The country 
is divided into seven Air Regions, centred on 
Berlin, Munich, Miinster, Brunswick, Dresden 
(very close to the Sudeten frontier), Kiel 
(on the North Sea), and Konigsberg (on the 
Baltic). Corresponding to our own Group is 
the German CGeschwader, subdivided into the 
Gruppe (Wing), Staffel (Squadron), and Kette 
(Flight). The national marking is now a plain 
black cross, edged with white, on the wings and 
the sides of the fuselage of each aeroplane ; on 
the tail is displayed the ubiquitous swastika. 


Bombers of Germany’s Air Fleet 


| the early days of the new Air Force the 

machines used were necessarily either con- 
verted civil ‘planes or slow and rather obsolete- 
looking biplane fighters. But since 1936 some 
really outstanding military aircraft have ap- 
peared. ‘The great Junkers factory at Dessau 
has followed up the long famous JU 52 with 
the much more modern JU 86, intended like 
its predecessor either as a commercial air-liner 
or as a long-range bomber. Another heavy 
bomber of outstanding performance is the 
Dornier DO 17, a twin-engined monoplane 
capable of carrying a load of 7,500 lb. at 267 
m.p.h. (It is worth remembering in this con- 
nexion that London is just about 275 miles 
from the nearest point on the German frontier). 
The engines fitted to these two types, unlike 
those on the JU 52 type, are entirely German 
in design, and those on the JU 86 are usually 
Diesel (heavy-oil) units, a class in which 


Germany undoubtedly leads the world. Much — 


faster, though carrying a military load but 
little smaller, is the Heinkel HE 111, a twin- 
engined medium bomber comparable to the 
R.A.F.’s_ Bristol Blenheim. It is of such 
machines that the Luftwaffe is largely com- 
posed, for the bomber is regarded as the basis 
of German air power. 
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The calibre of Germany’s latest single-seater 
fighters is shown in the record book. In 1937 
the Messerschmitt ME 109 was flown at 379 
m.p.h., and this year Ernst Udet, the famous 
ace and stunt pilot, reached 394 m.p.h. 
in the Heinkel HE 112—the world’s record 
speed for a landplane. These two monoplanes 
are rather similar to our own Supermarine 
Spitfire, and apparently are not only fast but 
embody the very latest ideas in aeronautical 
and military equipment. All the German 
aircraft factories are working at full pressure, 
and comparatively new firms like Messerschmitt 
and Henschel have been born and extended 
to meet military requirements. 


Zeppelins of Today 


ERMANY’S naval air service is comparative- 
ly small, but there is plenty of activity on 
the Baltic and the North Sea. Another factor of 
her air power which cannot be ignored is the air- 
ship. The dread name of Zeppelin lives on 
in the Graf Zeppelin II, and, though this was 
constructed specifically for commercial service 
across the Atlantic, we must not forget that 
Germany remains the only country where the 
development of lighter-than-air craft is being 
actively pursued; her airship engineers are 
unquestionably the finest in the world. 

The Spanish War has seen the success of 
Russian ’planes and pilots fighting for the 
Government, and, on the other side, the vindica- 
tion in real warfare of Italy’s aerial equipment. 
The Abyssinian conflict, of course, was a hollow 
victory for the Regia Aeronautica : wave after 
wave of Caproni and Savoia war-planes bombed 
the native towns and villages unmolested. 
Italy, however, may be justly proud of her air 
arm, about 1,700 strong (in the first line). The 
astonishing skill and daring, particularly in 
formation, of her fighter pilots, and the out- 
standing capabilities of her bombers and the 
men who fly them, are recognized the world 
over. An outstanding new bomber type is 
the Breda 88, a monoplane with two French- 
designed engines which has set up a series of 
international speed records. 


Italy’s Naval Air Service 


"HE fine example of Marshal Balbo, leader of 

the formation flights over the Atlantic in 
1931 and 1933, is remembered and acted upon 
in the sea-going air services. With her long 
coast-line and Mediterranean responsibilities 
Italy has built up a strong force of flying boats 
and floatplanes. 

The other Fascist (potential) allies are 
negligible so far as air forces are concerned ; 
Poland has two squadrons only, while Hungary 
has no air force at all. Greece has 120 ’planes, 
and Turkey 370. 


PILOTS OF THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN AIR FORCE — 

For its size Czechoslovakia possesses a remarkably large and efficient air force, and the enthusiasm and keenness of its 

personnel is equal to anything that the world can show. Trained largely with French and Russian aid, the Czech airmen 

would be a match for the aviators of most countries. This photograph shows a party of them, wearing full parachute 
equipment, during air manoeuvres near Prague. 
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Keystone 


GERMANY’S AIRMEN-TO-BE TAKE THE OATH OF SERVICE 


The German Air Force is an amazing creation. 


Ultra-modern in equipment and design, it was built up in secret by 


the efforts of Field-Marshal Goering—himself an old member of Richthofen’s ‘‘ circus ’’’—and its personnel has been 


trained to an astonishing pitch of perfection. 


In this photograph we see air cadets, with hands upraised, taking the 


oath at their swearing-in on the aerodrome at the Schoenwalde depot in northern Germany. 


On the Democratic side let us take France 
first. The French Armée de VlVAir was 
stated after the Crisis of 1938 to be hardly 
up to the high standard set by the Republic’s 
Army and Navy. The fact seems to be that 
alternating periods of expansion and whole- 
sale reduction have reduced efficiency in the 
aircraft industry itself, and it is here that the 
main trouble has lain. In a desperate attempt 
to improve matters, a decree was passed by 
the Socialist Government in 1936 for the 
nationalization of the entire military aircraft 
industry, and we now find the factories grouped 
in six regional areas. More recently air operat- 
ing areas have been established corresponding 
to the military regions, under the unified con- 
trol of army generals. France’s total air 
strength has now been increased to some 3,400, 
a figure approximating to that of Great Britain. 


No one can doubt the skill and morale of 
the personnel. A fighting force which pro- 
duced heroes like Fonck and Guynemer, and 
which fought valiantly beside its Allies for four 
long and bitter years, lives on; the industry 


whose Caudrons, Nieuports, Spads and Moranes 
brought honour and victory to the tricolour 
still possesses designers and craftsmen of genius. 
The modern French Air Force, however, which 
was not divorced from the other fighting ser- 
vices until after the Air Ministry was set up 
in 1928, is perhaps noted more for the individual 
prowess of individuals than for the team-work 
which characterizes, for example, the British 
.and Italian Air Forces. 


France’s Specialized Aircraft 

1 equipment, several points of interest may 

be noted. First, France is probably more 
advanced in her aircraft armament than any 
other country ; the “ motor-cannon,”’ as fitted 
to many of her latest fighters and bombers, is 
a highly ingenious product. Then there are 
certain classes of aircraft on which she has 
always concentrated. Notable among these is 
the multiplace de combat, or “ multi-seat 
fighter,” of which the new twin-engined Potez 
63 may be taken as an example. This fine 


machine—far more handsome than the average 
French aeroplane—is in its fighter form capable 
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of 285 m.p.h. and is armed with two 20mm. 
cannon below the fuselage in addition to a 
single machine-gun. 

Another notable design is the Amiot 350, 
which can carry a load of 4,400 lb. for 1,250 
miles non-stop at a maximum speed of 280 m.p.h. 
In the heavy bomber class French designers are 
particularly active. Huge, heavily-armed four- 
engined giants with multiple gun turrets are a 
feature of the Armee de l’Air. Then there are 
special ’planes designed for colonial use. In the 
aero-engine field, several types of the Hispano- 
Suiza, Gndme-Rhéne, and other famous marques 
are rated at over 1,000 h.p. 


Air Fleet of the Soviet 

F the Russian Air Force it is difficult to 
formulate any definite opinion. There can 
be no question, however, of its enormous size and 
potential activities. The latest figures estimate 
its first-line strength alone at 3,500 ; nor is there 
any lack of patriots willing to man the Red Air 
Fleet or build more and 'more machines in the 

state factories. ; 

It seems that Russia has made greater strides 
in aircraft development than in engine develop- 
ment. Original designs have not, however, 
been numerous in either field ; and the Soviet 
Government still holds constructional licences 
from many foreign firms. Like France and 
Germany, Russia believes in a striking force of 
big bombers. Four-engined monoplanes of the 
T.B.3 class have been built in huge numbers : 
the aircraft on which Gromov and his two com- 
rades achieved their record non-stop flight over 
the North Pole in July 1937 was an adapted 
long-range reconnaissance ‘plane of great size 


and strength. Recently a number of really. 


high performance fighters, like the 1.17 (said to 
be capable of 300 m.p.h.), have been added to 
the air strength of the Soviet. To a large ex- 
tent Russia has relied on American-constructed 
‘planes, e.g. Sikorsky and Seversky. The 
dropping of troops and pieces of artillery from 
the air by parachute is a new method of 
warfare now highly developed. _ 


Czechoslovakia’s Aeroplanes 

THE Czech Air Force is small but very efficient. 

Its total strength in ’planes is over 1,000, 
but there are (or were) at least 3 big aircraft 
factories in Czechoslovakia producing home- 
designed warplanes of excellent quality : Letov, 
the state military aircraft works; Avia, part 
of the Skoda works, which also produces high- 
powered engines; and Aero, another old- 
established firm. There are 7,500 men, of whom 
about 1,500 are flying personnel, in the Czech 
Air Force. It works to a large extent in col- 
laboration with the Army and forms with it a 
fighting force of by no means _ negligible 
power. 


Yugoslavia has 568 aeroplanes, and Bulgaria 
no air force at all. 

Coming now to our own country, the British 
Air Force is under the aegis of the Air Ministry, 
and its fortunes are largely directed by the Air 
Council, which consists of eight members under 
the Presidency of the Secretary of State for Air. 
The position of the Chief of the Air Staff, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, corresponds to 
that of the Army’s Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and has operational control of all R.A.F. 
Commands both at home and overseas. 

The Home Commands are five in number, 
known as the Bomber, Fighter, Coastal, Train- 
ing, and Maintenance Commands. ‘The first 
three are sometimes collectively called the Metro- 
politan Air Force when estimating air strength ; 
each is in the charge of an Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief. Abroad there are six 
Commands——Middle East (headquarters, Cairo), 
with a sub-command in Palestine and Trans- 
Jordan ; Iraq (Habbaniyah, near Baghdad), 
India (Simla), Mediterranean (Valetta, Malta), 
Aden, and Far East (Singapore). 


Britain’s Expansion in the Air 


THE present expansion of the R.A.F. was first 

decided upon in 1935, when the personnel 
of the Force numbered only 30,000. The figure 
had already been increased to 70,000 by May 
1938, and by 1940 it was hoped to have 110,000 
men (only some five per cent of whom would be 
flying personnel). To augment the regulars a 
great extension in every other section of the 
Force was embarked upon. This involved the 
Auxiliary Air Force, which corresponds to the 
Territorial Army, and is organized like the latter 
on a county basis ; the R.A.F. Reserve—largely 
composed of officers and men whohave completed 
their short-service period of four years; and 
the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve, a newly-formed 
organization. Then there is the Civil Air Guard 
(non-military), in which members offer their 
services in time of national emergency in return 
for being taught to fly at cheap rates. 

The number of aircraft stood at under 600 
when expansion was decided upon, but by 
Scheme “ F ” the Metropolitan Air Force should 
stand at 1,750 craft by March 1939, and by 
Scheme “ L,” inaugurated in the 1938 air esti- 
mates, there should be 2,370 first-line machines 
in service by March 1940. By this date it was 
planned to have 470 ’planes in service overseas, 
and 500 in the Fleet Air Arm, making a total 
of 3,500. Besides this force, it should be re- 
membered there is a 50 per cent reserve, and 
behind that again a further unspecified number 
of reserves; also, of course, a big reserve of 
pilots and airmen. 

The sudden demand for increased output 
from our factories, which had for so long worked 
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at low pressure, resulted inevitably in delays, 
although certain types were ordered in quantity 
straight “from the drawing-board.” The 
quest for efficiency meant that the airframe, 
engines, and equipment of each one of our latest 
fighting *planes involved skilled and specialized 
workmanship—rendering what is called “ mass 
production ” almost impossible. Lack of skilled 
labour was, and is, a further problem. So it 
was that the “‘ shadow factories’ came into 
being, largely controlled by big motor companies 
with experience and resources enabling them to 
carry out at least “ quantity ’’ production. 
These works at the time of the Crisis were just 
starting to turn out complete aircraft 
daily. To augment production still further, 
official missions visited the United States and 
Canada; from the former we ordered 200 
trainers and also 200 reconnaissance ‘planes 
for immediate delivery. 


Defence by Offensive Action 

"THE Royal Air Force evidently believes that 

‘* offence is the best form of defence,”’ for 
the bomber squadrons form the majority of the 
home force, and have been augmented far more 
rapidly than any others under the expansion 
scheme. The Bomber Command includes six 
Groups, which at the moment of writing have 
charge of 71 bomber squadrons, including 14 of 
Auxiliaries. The smaller, faster bombers are 
intended for short-range lightning attacks, and 
the heavy machines for long-distance raids. 
Some 20 of the 33 stations accommodating 
bomber squadrons are quite new, and are mostly 
in East Anglia or Yorkshire. The squadron, 
it should be pointed out, is the usual tactical 
unit in the R.A.F.; it is subdivided into two 
or three flights. The number of first-line aircraft 
in a squadron varies, but the maximum is nor- 
mally 12. When a new squadron is formed a 
nucleus is often taken from a unit that is 
already in existence. 


HOME defence is the Fighter Command’s prin- 

cipal duty; to intercept raiders and shoot 
them down or break up the formation. There 
are 30 fighter squadrons, including 5 Auxiliary 
squadrons, formed in two Groups—No. 11 for 
the defence of London, and No. 12 for the defence 
of the Midlands and the North. In the same 
Command are the Army co-operation squadrons, 
which must be prepared to carry out under the 
order of Army officers a variety of duties—such 
as reconnaissance, artillery spotting, and message 
dropping—and which cannot be included in any 
estimate of home defence strength. The newly- 
raised Balloon Barrage Group is also in the 
same Command. It is manned by Auxiliary 
personnel, and is part of the air defence scheme 
for our cities. 


The Coastal Command has a Reconnaissance 
Group and a Training Group. Guarding our 
coasts and patrolling the seas that wash them are 
14 squadrons of general reconnaissance ‘planes, 
including big ocean-going flying boats, and two 
of torpedo bombers. The Fleet Air Arm, which 
includes all the aircraft carried on board vessels 
of the Royal Navy, was previously under the 
control of the latter service only when afloat, 
but is now in process of being handed over 
completely. Aircraft carriers carry squadrons 
of landplanes—fighters or torpedo-spotter- 
reconnaissance machines—and capital ships and 
cruisers accommodate a number of catapult air- 
craft, organized in flights. 


Monoplanes of Fine Performance 
U NTIL about 1935 the highly manoeuvrable 

biplane was in almost universal use in our 
Air Force; the then Avro Anson, the coastal 
reconnaissance version of the type 652 com- 
mercial monoplane, was introduced, and also 
the Fairey Hendon, first of our monoplane 
bombers. Since then almost every one of the 
new types standardized by the R.A.F. has been 
a monoplane. In the single-seater fighter 
category, the Gloster Gauntlet and Gladiator 
and the famous Hawker Fury—all biplanes— 
have been followed by the 335 m.p.h. eight-gun 
Hawker Hurricane, a low-wing monoplane with 
retractable wheels and “split’’ landing-flaps, 
and’ the even more remarkable Supermarine 
Spitfire, claimed to be the fastest of its type in 
any Air Force. A similar claim is—or was—ad- 
vanced for the Bristol Blenheim, which is a twin- 
engined monoplane, capable of 279 m.p.h. with 
full load. Then there are the Fairey Battle, a 


formidable two/three-seater, with a single engine 


of the same type as that fitted to the Hurricane 
and Spitfire—the 1,050 h.p. liquid-cooled Rolls- 
Royce Merlin—and heavier twin-engined types 
like the Armstrong Whitworth Whitley, the 
mighty Handley Page Harrow, and the remark- 
able Hampden and Hereford from the same 
designers. Entirely new tactics for air warfare 
have had to be evolved for these new machines. 


’Planes of Special Pattern 

()* a special ‘‘ geodetic’ construction are the 

Vickers Wellesley and its big two-engined 
brother, the Wellington. Army co-operation 
requirements produced the Westland Lysander, 
a most versatile machine, and a whole series of 
new training ‘planes, coloured yellow, are 
being delivered to the flying schools, including 
the D. H. Don, the Miles Magister, the Airspeed 
Oxford, and the Miles Rolls-Royce trainer— 
all of them monoplanes—so as to train the 
thousands of new pilots on machines with 
similar characteristics to those that they will 
have to fly in the Service. While on the subject 
of markings, it should be mentioned that a 
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Of the European countries Italy has perhaps shown the greatest initiative in air development. 


Aeys 


Under the influence of 


the Duce and his son, both airmen themselves, Italian pilots have undertaken some great tasks in showing to the world the 


‘‘ Fascist supremacy ’’ in the air. 
—in Abyssinia and Spain. 


The Italian, too, is the only modern air force with wide experience of actual warfare 
This photograph is of celebrations at the Littorio aerodrome in Rome of the 13th anniversary 


of the formation of the Italian Air Force. 


system of camouflage called “‘ shadow shading ” 
has been applied to all these fighters and 
bombers. There is one brand-new type in the 
Fleet Air Arm—the Blackburn Skua dive- 
bomber or fighter—and as to flying boats, a 
class in which British designers have always 
shone, we have the formidable Short Sunder- 
land, derived from the famous commercial 
Empire boats. 


Products of the ‘Shadow’ Factories 


N the shadow factories aircraft like the Spitfire, 
Blenheim, and Battle are being produced 
in huge quantities ; likewise the Bristol Mercury 
radial engine, especially selected for “‘ shadow ” 
production. Nor has armament been neglected ; 
there is a new Vickers machine-gun, and the 
American Browning is being produced under 
licence. Power-driven rotating gun turrets are 
another highly developed feature of the latest 
bombers of the Royal Air Force. 


We have digressed somewhat from our general 
theme—the alignment of the Powers and their 
respective armed forces in the Crisis period of 1938. 
The digression is justified, however, in that it has 
served to focus the attention on the air forces in 
general and the Royal Air Force in particular. 

If war had supervened as the result of a 
break-down of negotiations, then we may be 
sure that war in the air would have at once 
menaced the lives of millions behind all the 
frontiers. The secrets of the air forces are well 
kept, but the facts that have been revealed— 
as will be realized from what has been said in 
this chapter—will suffice to give some indication 
of this comparatively new weapon’s appalling 
power of destruction. 

With, so it is calculated, at least five thousand 
aeroplanes engaged on the Fascist side and 
possibly twice as many on the other, Western 
and Central Europe might well have been 
reduced to one vast hardly peopled desert. 
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MEN OF THE CRISIS. 6 


STATESMEN of FRANCE 


J risturesyneness is a quality seldom lacking 


in the French political scene, 


and the statesmen who guided the Republic’s destinies before and during 
the Crisis make a fascinating subject for the connoisseur of colourful 
humanity. The leading figures are faithfully limned in this chapter, 
and in each case the man is set against his background of 
thought and achievement. 


53 without the elegance and wit that 

often distinguish French statesmen, 
once a secondary-school teacher and three 
times Premier of France since 1932, had been 
a “strong man ”’ for five years when the Crisis 
came. The description is meant to suggest a 
bridge and not, in view of the emergencies 
M. Daladier had to meet, a lonely monument— 
a bridge which could be battered by a flood of 
dangerous reform and yet remain, a bridge 
that led from the Left in politics to the Right, 
a bridge over which the forces that averted 
war might be conducted but which must after- 
wards face the bitter realization that French 
supremacy was gone. 


p38. with DALADIER, a provincial of 


CHAUTEMPS THE RADICAL 

Camille Chautemps’ first government, formed in November 

1933, fell as a result of the Stavisky riots in January 1934. 

He again became Premier in 1937, and was in office until 
the day before Hitler’s annexation of Austria. 


In 1933 this crucial figure had headed the 
last of France’s stable parliamentary govern- 
ments. Just before, the ministry of M. Herriot 
had fallen because, Germany having defaulted 
on war reparations, the French had decided— 
against the advice of their genial Premier—not 
to continue payment on her own debt to the 
United States either. That was no matter for 
which to go to war; it was across the Rhine 
that violence threatened. There ruthless forces 
stirred. Hitler had already spoken like a voice 
from a German Walpurgis night. 

On the day Adolf Hitler was appointed Chan- 
cellor of Germany, Edouard Daladier stepped 
to the helm in France. At first the atmosphere 
was quiet—so quiet that Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
the well-known English Socialist, wrote : 
‘““ France now seems the most stably organized 
of all the nations of Continental Europe 
Socialism seems more likely in Great Britain, 
if anything, than in France.”’ 


Menace of Civil War 

PRrREN CH Socialism seemed quiet only because 

it was undergoing a change of mind. Léon 
Blum ended the suspense at the Socialist Con- 
gress of July 1933. That body expelled the 
heretics who advised against “ thinking inter- 
nationally’? and for a “ hole-in-the-corner ”’ 
policy on the part of France in view of the 
rising Hitler menace. Socialist deputies in the 
Chamber presently refused to increase the State 
revenue by cutting the wages of small civil 
servants and workers—and, within a period of 
weeks, the Daladier government fell on that 
issue. French Fascism promptly rose, with its 
contempt of parliament and its threat of 
violence. Strikes from the workers followed, 
equally uncompromising. 

Edouard Daladier had maintained the pres- 
tige of parliament during the last period of 
security—a period lasting nine months, oc- 
curring five years before the Crisis. He never 
forgot that training. Twice during the con- 
vulsions that followed—during the sixth of 
February riots in 1934, when civil war loomed, 
and at the close of the Blum effort to achieve 
Socialism by peaceful means in the spring of 
1938—he was called to the Premiership. Having 
become the symbol of law and order within 
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France, Daladier was ironically chosen later to 
give the consent of France to lawlessness in 
Europe. When at Munich, he met the Fuehrer 
beaming over the re-vitalized German eagle 
pinned on his khaki uniform, it was to repudiate 
formally a French treaty drawn to meet the 
precise contingency that had arisen. 


Daladier at Munich 

HE Premier emerges as a very French human 
being from an account of the single meal 
shared by the chiefs of the Four Powers 
at Munich. The business in hand was aimed 
at the security of France; M. Daladier knew 
it, but the day had somehow to be seen through 
to the bitter end. A buffet had been laid for 
the statesmen that catered for every appetite. 
By habit, Mr. Chamberlain ate sparingly ; he 
contented himself with sandwiches and a glass 
of soda water. Apparently the Fuehrer had 
already lunched ; he took a glass of Rhine wine 
and performed curt gestures to suggest hospital- 
ity. Interpreters moved about. Upon them 
lay the burden of bridging the various social 
gulfs that yawned. They ate and chattered and 
hovered. Mussolini, orders glittering on his 
handsome tunic of grey laced with black, 
imitated the ceremonial glass of wine taken 
by his brother Dictator—although he added 
irrepressibly, now and then, a bite or two from 
a sandwich. Only the Frenchman, wearing a 
habitual morning coat like his British colleague, 
ate normally. He consumed an ordinary meal 

—a hot dish, salad, cheese and coffee. 

French was once a lingua franca among 
European statesmen, and M. Daladier spoke no 
language but his own. None of his colleagues 
could converse freely in French except Musso- 
lini, who maintained silence. Long silences are 
an embarrassment to the affable French; the 
Premier bore them, nevertheless, fighting shy 
of the interpreters, grimness coming to the blue 
eyes that are usually eager and that can on 
occasion turn wistful. Now it was certainly 
orimness. ‘There was not even bonhomie at the 
point in the ordeal where it would be expected 
in France—during the consumption of a good 
meal. There would be no opportunity for it 
later, during the painful business of the day ; 
and presently, a figure of dejection, he turned 
wearily to that. 

Champion of the Bourgeoisie 

IERRE ETIENNE FLANDIN had from 

the beginning fewer doubts. The Munich 
Agreement as an alternative to war was more 
eagerly welcomed by him, ex-Premier, ex- 
Finance Minister, than by any other French- 
man of hisrank. He, too, had once served as 
a bridge between opposing factions ; now, like 
a rock, he embodied the conservative forces. 
Always, by birth and tradition, he had been 
solidly based on the Right. Gestures toward 


FRANCE’S SOCIALIST .PREMIER 
Léon Blum, seen here in characteristic pose, was France’s 
first Socialist Premier. He came into office on June 4, 1936, 
and in the midst of parliamentary storms proved himself 
to be a great force in politics. He resigned in June 1937, 
in Chautemps’ cabinet was Deputy Prime Minister and 
became Premier again from March 13 to April 10, 1938. 


the Left had been abandoned during 1933 and 
1934 when he was Premier and the gulf between 
the classes grew wider. A member of the grande 
bourgeoisie, wearing English clothes and enjoy- 
ing the company of Englishmen, this wealthy 
man of 6 feet 4 inches had been a deputy since 
1914—an enfant terrible in the Chamber, when 
he was hardly more than twenty. Legs as long 
as bean-poles had made him famous in the 
newspapers ; caricaturists had never been able 
to resist them. 

As head of the Cabinet, he had bridged the 
interval between the “ strong ’’ government of 
‘Papa’? Doumergue, whose strength did not 
conceal the growing disunity of France, and that 
of M. Laval, who had reversed the policies of 
his predecessors and made France, for a time, 
really strong. Pierre Flandin had inherited the 
system of Balkan alliances that the French 
Foreign Office had built up during recent years. 
Detecting a new temper in Germany, believ- 
ing that only concentration would enable 
Trance to resist the gathering storm, the 
new Premier turned his face away from the 
dangerous foreign commitments. MHastily he 
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began the shoring up of the institutions of 
French tradition. Chief among these was the 
Bank of France—a stronghold of the ‘ 200 
families,” those interlocked clans whose control 
of the wealth of France lay through their control 
of the Bank, later to be shaken loose by the 
reform of the Bank’s charter under Léon Blum. 


Flandin’s Defeat 


PH LANDIN ’S mettle showed in his plucky fight 

for the Bank. He had agreed to ask the 
Chamber to obey the Bank’s will in lessening 
the purchasing power of the currency—but 
against the interests of the poor, who had few 
francs. Facing a Chamber controlled by 
Socialists, he was helped to the tribune by his 
doctor. His arm, broken in a _ motor-car 
accident, was in splints ; a physician just behind 
continued to feel the injured member as 
M. Flandin spoke for over an hour in a weak 
voice. At the end he fainted. It was a painful 
spectacle. Press photographers were forbidden 
to reproduce it. Nor was his premiership saved. 
The Flandin ministry was voted down the same 
night. 

After the Munich Agreement M. Flandin’s 
telegram of congratulation to Hitler for having 
brought about peace became a symbol—a 
challenge to those who feared the repudiation 
of a French treaty and the threat to Democracy, 
and a rallying point for those who believed that 
peace was worth the price and for those who 
preferred Fascist institutions. 

Two French Foreign Ministers figured in 
the Crisis, but the more important of them was a 
ghost. He had been dead four years—since Octo- 
ber 9, 1934, when the bullet that a Croat assassin 
fired at King Alexander of Yugoslavia killed him 
also. Louis J. F. Barthou, a typical French 
statesman of the old school, minister in more 
governments than one, had been the creator 
of the Balkan alliances. He had been appointed 
Foreign Minister by M. Doumergue, Premier and 
a former President of the Republic, for that 
express purpose. His avowed aim was to 
encircle Germany. Hitler had arisen, his 
ultimate intentions had been guessed; but 
at that early date his Foreign Minister was 
willing to negotiate an arms reduction with 
France. M. Barthou refused. He declared 
that the word of the German Leader was worth- 
Jess, whether he signed or not. Instead, M. 
Barthou prepared the way for the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, later ratified with the approval of the 
General Staff of the Army. 


[X that spring (1934) M. Barthou had toured 

the Balkan capitals, delighting the scattered 
Slav communities with the prospect of a powerful 
champion against Germany, convincing the 
Balkan governing classes that a strong man had 
at last appeared in France, pleasing the German 


Social Democrats and Jews who were exiled 
from Germany. King Alexander’s visit to 
France had been the seal and crown of this 
policy. With the passage of the same bullet 
through its instigator, the French Foreign 
Minister, and its symbol, the Yugoslav King, 
the policy faltered and presently collapsed of 
its own weight. 

A slow retracing of steps began. Conciliation 
with Germany was the goal. But—legal com- 
mitments remained, channels of trade had been 
opened up, organs of French culture had been 
carefully planted throughout the Balkans. Nor 
had any French patriot been able to dismiss 
from his mind the forts and the big cannon 
and the army corps that French foresight had 
carefully planted and trained on the eastern 
frontiers of Germany. The concerted effort 
of many people does not easily reverse itself. 

As Hitler grew more arrogant and as his army 
grew, as he reoccupied first the Rhineland and 
then the Saar, as his intervention in the Spanish 
war became open, fresh misgivings arose in Paris. 
But by that time French eyes turned inward on 
their own struggles, not daring to look without. 
It was in those years that civil war sometimes 
threatened. 

But with the seizure of Austria, flagrantly 
illegal, the French government fell. At last the 
nation looked beyond her frontiers. And when 
Daladier became Premier for the third time in 
the spring of 1938, he appointed to the Foreign 
Ministry a man who came to be known as pro- 
German. 


Bonnet the French Realist 


"THERE was nothing Teutonic about the ap- 

pearance of Georges Bonnet—a striking 
Latin type with sensitive nostrils and gleaming 
black hair. Nor did his war record suggest love 
for Germany. A soldier himself, he had analysed 
the emotions of fighting Frenchmen in his books, 
“The Soul of a Soldier” and ‘ Letters from a 
Bourgeois of 1914.’ Perhaps because he well 
knew what war was, démarche after démarche 
of the French Foreign Minister was made with 
one object in the spring and worried summer 
of 1938—conciliation. Even as late as Sep- 
tember the Premier had replied to the Chamber 
that the treaty with Czechoslovakia would be 
honoured. But his Foreign Minister refused 
to be interviewed on the subject. When M. 
Bonnet came with Daladier to London to hear 
the result of the Hitler-Chamberlain conver- 
sations at Godesberg, it was the French Foreign 
Minister who advised the acceptance of whatever 
terms were available and the Premier who 
hesitated. Questioned in Paris as to why the 
weight of Soviet Russia was not counted on, M. 
Bonnet replied, through his subordinates, that 
Russian military strength had been sapped 
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HE FOUNDED CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Thomas Masaryk, founder and first President of the state of Czechoslovakia, is one of the heroes of the twentieth-century 
world, and his life-story is a tale of as romantic a rise to fame as any that fiction has to offer. The son of a Czech coachman 
he was born at Hodonin, Moravia, on March 7, 1850, and knew his first taste of tyranny at an Austrian school, for the Czechs 
were then a minority under the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Apprenticed to a blacksmith at the age of thirteen (left, above), 
he rose by hard study to become a doctor of philosophy at Vienna at 26 (centre). He became professor at Prague in 1882, 
and was elected to the Austrian Reichsrat in 1891. On the right he is seen on a visit during the World War to America. 


As a Czech deputy in the Reichsrat, Masaryk became known for his outspoken denunciation of the conduct of Serbo-Croat 

affairs by the Austrian government, particularly regarding Bosnia-Herzegovina. During this period he visited the island of 

Capri, where he met the great Russian author, Maxim Gorki (on right). Here also he wrote a book on Russian historical 
and religious philosophy, which was widely translated and accepted as a standard work. 
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‘TRUTH WINS’—MASARYK FOUNDS A FATHERLAND 

The motto of Masaryk throughout his life was ‘‘ Truth wins,’’ and he saw ‘ts realization on October 26, 1918, when, seated 

at a desk in the House of Independence in Philadelphia, U.S.A. (top picture), he signed the proclamation of the freedom of 

the Czech nation. Two days later, the old regime collapsed, and the Czechs were free. Shortly after, he made a triumphal 

entry (bottom picture) into the capital of the new State of which he was proclaimed first President; his escort of Czech 
legionaries who had fought for the Allies are wearing Italian, Russian and French uniforms. 
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BELOVED OF HIS PEOPLE—THE PRESIDENT IN HIS HEYDAY 


As he grew old Masaryk became a legend to the world, but to his people he was always a kindly ‘‘ father,’’ whom they loved 
dearly. To him they owed their lives as free men, and when he visited them in their homes and at their work, as he often 


oo 


did, they gathered round to chat with the ‘‘ old gentleman,’’ and to cheer him on his way. In the lower picture, Masaryk 
is seen, at the age of 82, taking his regular exercise on horseback, escorted by officials of the Sokol organization. 
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A FULL LIFE DRAWS TO A PEACEFUL CLOSE 
President Masaryk found great delight in his children and grandchildren, with whom to his last days he loved to play. The 
right-hand upper photograph shows him with his only surviving son Jan, who became Czechoslovak Minister in London— 
and later was to see much of his father’s work undone there. President Masaryk died in September 1936; his coffin was 
drawn slowly by train through a mourning country. Before it stood Jan Masaryk and two grandsons, behind it the 
solitary figure of Dr. Eduard Benes, the President’s friend and successor in the Republic’s presidential chair. 
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by the dismissal of some generals and the execu- 
tion of others. That was his belief. 

The French army is non-political ; its chiefs 
will not be drawn into controversy, especially 
in @ Crisis. 
had filtered into the press a report from General 
Gamelin of the General Staff as to Russian 
strength that was not unfavourable to the 
Soviet achievement. As war came nearer, a 
denial of the report was sought, and refused. 
During the Anglo- 
French conferences 
it was reported that 
Mr. Chamberlain 
asked more ques- 
tions of this grave 
and reserved French 
general than of the 
politicians. It was 
the politicians who 
were to carry the 
day, but their de- 
cision was undoubt- 
edly not made on a 
report from experts 
in a position to know 
thattheaid of Russia 
would have been 
ineffective if it had 
been called upon. 

As the hubbub 
of the Crisis rose in 
Paris, leaders in 
France, as elsewhere, 
took unexpected 
sides. Henri de 
Kerillis, ultra- 
nationalist and 
aristocrat, based his 
case against com- 
pliance on the vio- 
lation of French 
honour that lay in 
an abandonment of Czechoslovakia—a surrender 
that would have serious consequences as soon 
as the people understood it, he said, and doubly 
so since it was unnecessary. M. de Kerillis had 
recently visited Russia and, though he hated 
Socialism and distrusted the ruthlessness of the 
Kremlin, he was convinced of Russian might. 
Daily this Breton , seigneur spilled his protests 
in his newspaper Ppoque. He refused a vote 
for the fait accompli of the Munich Agreement— 
the single bourgeois who objected. His com- 
panions were a lone Socialist, the only member 
of his party who disagreed with Socialist paci- 
fism, and the Communist deputies, numbering 
73—these only, strangely allied. 


At least one French minister advised a formal 
mobilization when Hitler’s terms became known. 
He was Paul Reynaud, a recent member of the 


Before war loomed, however, there. 


FLANDIN OF THE RIGHT 
M. Flandin’s chief role in the Crisis was played after it had ended, ~ 
when he sent a telegram congratulating Herr Hitler on the peaceful it. 
ce of oo ae he had “niet page et pele ene a . he, too, gave in 
reconciling France with Germany by breaking o e former’s intimate |. 
relations with the latter’s enemies, Russia and Czechoslovakia. and voted for the 
government. 


Cabinet, known as the Mickey Mouse of French 
politics. A dapper figure, eloquent and with 
gamin charm, he was in touch with the opinion 
of foreign peoples rather than with their govern- 
ments, ~ especially with Americans. He was 
deputy from the 2nd Arrondissement of Paris, 
where cafés and apartment houses inhabited 
by foreigners line the great boulevards. He 
spoke for the France that internationals know. 
He had been for a cheaper franc in the days 
when cheap money 
meanta greater tour- 
ist trade; now he 
was for sustaining 
the whole system 
upon which _post- 
War France had 
crown up. He an- 
ticipated the dismay 
of the Americans, 
traders and demo- 
crats, at the spread 
of Fascist systems in 
Europe that would 
be closed to trade. 
He foresaw the de- 
cline of the stream 
of money poured 
into Paris which 
had madethefamous 
city not only the 
capital of France but 
the capital of 
Europe. There is an 
international of fash- 
ion and the arts as 
well as an interna- 
tional of labour; 
Reynaud spoke for 
But in the end 


Léon Blum had been called a revolutionary 
de lute. But he was more than that. He led 
the struggle for Socialism that was to divide 
a great country in the face of a national enemy. 
Wealthy during his youth, a Jew, and candid 
about his origin though careful to point out that 
while his race was Semitic his nationality was 
French, he was at first distrusted by his working- 
class supporters because of his upper-class 
manners and culture. Physically he was ill- 
equipped as an orator, too; he had a weak, 
piping voice. He had a rare asset, however, 
much esteemed in France—intellectual integ- 
rity and honesty. 


M. Blum had pointed out that not only a 
superiority in armies and arms was needed 
against Germany; France required also a 
superiority in brains. ‘ Brains” implies honest 
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FRANCE’S LEADERS DURING THE CRISIS 
This picture of a group of the chief figures of France during the World Crisis of 1938 shows, front row, from left to right, 
M. Bonnet, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; M. Daladier, Prime Minister ; and General Gamelin, French Commander-in-Chief. 
Behind, left, M. Leger a little-known personality who, as chief political adviser to the Cabinet, nevertheless played an important 
role in the Crisis. The photograph was taken on September 26, when the French political and military leaders were all in London. 


thinking. To the revolutionary Left, he had Maurice Thorez, born in a hut at the mouth 
been honest about the limited aims of the Front of a mine in Pas de Calais, had emerged into 
Populaire. ‘‘ We are going to act within the fame “a burly fellow with healthy red cheeks, 
framework of the present regime, whose vices curly fair hair, a beautiful voice and a cruel 
we have denounced,” he emphasized. ‘Not little mouth. He looked like the ideal prole- 
for a moment do I abandon the hope that this tarian of the old Marxist posters struggling 
may be possible.” This pacifism had, on the with the snake of capitalism. The young ladies 
one hand, enabled Daladier to join the combina- of the upper bourgeoisie thought him quite 
tion. ‘“ Tomorrow it will be a scandal that I delightful when he spoke; they were thrilled 
have spoken from the same platform as a Com-_ to see a real ‘ Bolshevik’ and never thought 
munist and a Socialist,’ said M. Daladier, he would be so nice and well-be! aved and such 
Premier at this time. ‘‘ But I represent the a ‘pretty boy.’” Thus an observer had 
petite bourgeoisie (lower middle class) and the written. Upper-class indulgence was ended, 
middle class and the working-class are natural however, when the pretty boy led the occupation 
allies.”” And from the Left, because Léon Blum of an aeroplane factory in order to force the 
fought for Socialism, Maurice Thorez and his formation of the Front Populaire. Facto:y after 
Communists were brought in. Militant working- factory, in fact, was occupied by its own workers, 
men, notwithstanding their weapon of thestrike, asifbyanarmy. It wasa new strike technique, 
had become convinced that not alone, and not the most formidable proletarian movement the 
immediately, could they transform society. Third Republic had known. When the middle 

The leader of the Communists was, physically, classes consented to the coalition government 
the fine flower of the French working-class. desired by the Communists, the movement died. 
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What of the leaders in Alsace-Lorraine— 
a province that would become the Czecho- 
slovakia of western Europe if the German 
divisions should attack west as well as east ? 
It had been fought over by Teuton and Gaul 
for centuries. It was still a rich province, and 
its inhabitants were rich in the variety of their 
opinions. There was M. Bickler, possessor of a 
German name who would prove that Alsatians 
were Germans—leader of a party which, though 
it asked for Alsatian votes in a bid for power, 
concealed its true aim. M. Bickler denied 
himself to reporters likely to inquire whether 
he was anti-Nazi or pro-Nazi. His party’s 
device was, however, the curious symbol of a 
half-swastika. There was not much doubt that 
if he came to power he would hand over the 
country to Hitler. His followers were few and 
noisy. While the Crisis lasted, they were mute. 


Attitude of the Alsatians 

N° so MM. Maurer and Rossé, two of the 
Alsatian deputies inthe French Chamber. 
These two led a majority of the Alsatian people ; 
their desire was clear. It was certainly not to 
join Hitler’s Germany. Yet they claimed, and 
truly, that Alsatians were Germans in outlook 
and culture. They wished to remain within the 
free Republic of France, but not to continue to 
send deputies to the French Chamber, in which 
their native language, a dialect of German, was 
not spoken and they were compelled to resort 
to lame French. They wanted autonomy; a 
bond with France such as 
Ireland has with Great 
Britain. And facing the 
storm, they gravitated to- 

wards France’s protection. 
French personalitiesmoved 
into new categories during 
the Crisis. Men undeniably 
French in thought and tradi- 
tion—famous statesmen who 
had alternated as premiers 
and ministers of state: André 
Tardieu, Pierre Flandin, 
Georges Bonnet — frankly 
preferred the possibility of 
Fascist institutions in the 
greater part of Europe and 
the total re-forming of post- 
War France to the unfore- 
seeable consequences of a 
war. Upon that admission, 
the clamour of Fascist doc- 
trinaires like the Comte de la 
Rocque disappeared, with its 
train of secret violence. And 
the Left ? The Left paused 


and began to re-form. ~The 
Presidency. 


were the Socialists. But these partiesinGermany 
were suppressed ; and whether in case of war 
their movement, said to be still very much alive 
underground, would demonstrate their allegi- 
ance to the cause of the international Left rather 
than readiness to fight for their oppressor, 
seemed a somewhat uncertain guess. For the 
moment, at least, there was no one to answer 
the appeals of the French Left to Left-wing 
elements across the Rhine. This would be true 
so long as Hitler remained in power. Also, by 
whatever means he could devise, Hitler would 
undermine the power of the Socialists in France 
itself. This being expected and the majority of 
the French Socialists not being willing to risk 
war, new policies must be thought out. The 
French Left must, indeed, pause and re-form. 
Politics would never be the same again. 

Aristocrats like H. de Kerillis had preferred 
to join with Communists like Maurice Thorez 
rather than give in to the enemy from outside. 
Socialists like Léon Blum, who had put into 
motion an attempt to evolve peacefully into 
Socialism rather than to risk a revolution, had 
inadvertently produced a France sufficiently 
divided to invite attack, and, when the attack 
was about to be made, had retreated. 

Only one point was clear: changes could not 


occur in France without an answering movement 
in Germany. And the condition of Germany 
determined French policy. That had been the 
rule through history. 


PRESIDENT LEBRUN BROADCASTS 
At the time of the Crisis Albert Lebrun could look back upon six years in the French 
Originally an engineer—first in both the entrance and leaving examina- 


Communists were internat- 
ionalists by creed and so 


tions of the Ecole Polytechnique—he is a politician of the moderate Republican Left 
who commands the respect of all parties. 
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THE MENACE TO PEACE. 7 


FASCISM THROWS DOWN the GAGE (2) 


‘iene from page 213 our study of the world-wide background to 
the Crisis of 1938, we now proceed to investigate the nature and extent 
of the Japanese challenge—the operation, in fact, of the Far Eastern 


terminal of the Fascist axis. 


‘Then we move to South America, where 
again Fascist influence is apparent. 


And so to a summing-up of the 


situation as it appeared soon.,, ‘after. the drastic re-orientation of the 
Powers consequent .upon the Munich Agreement. 


F we admitted the claim that is now made 
| for Hitler and Mussolini, that as early-as 
1920 they were studying the race and its 
problems with profound statesmanship, we 
should have to say that Japan took the lead in 
challenging our modern ideals, for a Fascist 
aggressive plan was born in that country years 
before. It is, however, not in the least likely 
that what was happening in the Far East was 
known to either man. Mussolini, an obscure 
journalist, was struggling out of his anti- 
royalism and anti-clericalism towards a goal of 
which he had only the vaguest perception. 
Hitler, a beer-house politician, was learning his 
German racialism from the works of Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, the half-Englishman 
whose brilliant pen spread the Aryan gospel in 
entire innocence of the teaching of science on 
such matters. 

But Japan was, in fact, the leader in the 
Fascist creed of aggressive war and fanaticism of 
race. In the middle of the last century Baron 
Hotta declared that the Spirit of Heaven urged 
the Japanese nation to win control of China— 
the great but distracted country which had 
civilized the Japanese themselves a thousand 
vears earlier. Long before the end of the 


century the dream was widely accepted in 


Japan, and the victorious wars upon China 
(1894) and upon Russia (1904) greatly en- 
couraged it—as did also the too flattering 
accounts of Japanese life and the Samurai which 
appeared in American and European literature. 
The Black Dragon Society, the most exclusive 
and most powerful of the.patriotic societies, was 
formed early in the present century and 
attracted leading admirals and generals ; and as 
the Black Dragon is the River Amur, in Siberia, 
the confessed aim was to throw all Europeans 
beyond that frontier. Japan took advantage of 
the European War to win, by the kind of 
diplomacy with which we are now painfully 
familiar, its first serious hold upon China, and 
the entire army and navy took up the gospel of 
Japan’s divine mission. 

Few highly-educated Japanese have any 
definite religious views, but they found the 
fiction of the divinity of, the Emperor a_ useful 
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er for the imperialist education of the people, 


--and statesmen of liberal sentiments who opposed 


them were murdered-or removed. The military, 
and the score of very rich families who felt that 
the idea of a conquest of China offered them a 
prospect of enormous wealth, gained complete 
control of the government. After the invasion 
and annexation of Manchuria (1932) patriotic 
societies with florid names grew to several 
hundred in number, some having millions of 
members, and as early as 1934 the shops of 
Tokyo and Kyoto exhibited flaring pictures and 
large models of the coming war in which England 
and America would be defeated and Japan 
would spread over Asia. In 1935 the Japanese 
government spent 26,000,000 yen in foreign 
propaganda, part of which was to persuade 
Americans and Europeans that this aggressive 
plot existed only in a “testament of Baron 


Tanaka,’? which was declared to be a Chinese 
forgery. In Europe the plot was amazingly 
successful. When the Japanese moved from 


Manchukuo to Jehol—to punish bandits—and 
on to China, Europe still politely accepted the 
assurance of the Japanese that they would never 
occupy any territory south of the Great Wall. 
At that very time Japanese statesmen were plan- 
ing to seize China, if not the whole of Eastern 
Asia and all the Pacific Islands (including Aus- 
tralia). A new ‘‘ Law against Wrong Thinking ”’ 
made short work of any who dissented. 


Japan’s Vast Designs 

EVER before in history was a design of such 
stupendous dimensions steadily developed 
during thirty years without attracting the 
serious interest of those whom it would vitally 
affect, but we cannot tell here of the long and 
careful preparation for the final advance. 
Japan’s National Debt rose £88,000,000 in 1936, 
to nearly £700,000,000 in 1937. By that time it 
had begun the main attack, while still assuring 
the world in the blandest tones that it was not 
waging war and had no territorial designs upon 
China. At the beginning of 1938 Admiral Suet- 
suma, who had just been appointed Minister of 
the Interior, publicly declared that Japan had a 
divine mission to drive all whites out of China, 


ROME—BERLIN— 
TOKYO 
The three great Fascist 
powers of the world com- 
bined in 1937 to challenge 
the world with a so-called 
Anti - Communist Pact. 
The understanding began 
with an agreement be- 
tween Berlin and Tokyo, 
and Rome was brought 
into it during Signor 
Mussolini’s visit to Ger- 
many in September 1937. 
Shortly after the Duce’s 
return to Italy, the tri- 
partite pact was signed 
at the Palazzo Venezia 
in Rome by Herr von 
Ribbentrop (seen signing 
in the upper photograph), 
Signor Mussolini, and the 
Japanese ambassador in 
Rome, Mr. Hotta. The 
three signatories are seen 
together in the lower 
picture. 
Wide World Photos 


yet, although admirals and generals and states- 
men had been saying this in Japan for ten years, 
the Domei Agency was instructed to explain 
abroad that he was falsely reported. 

In their enthusiasm at becoming an ally of 
Japan by signing the Anti-Communist Pact, the 
Italians incautiously revealed (in the Giornale 
d’Italia, November 7, 1937) that Japan was 
secretly building three 6,000-ton battleships 
with 16-inch guns in flat violation of its naval 
agreement. Under shelter of its new alliance 
the Japanese threw off the mask, attacked 
American gun-boats, fired on British officials, and 
prosecuted the war with China with a ruthless- 
ness which has horrified the world, though the 
full horrors are not yet generally reported. It is 
estimated that one million lives, nine-tenths of 
them Chinese and half of these civilians, were 
lost in the first year of the war. General Chiang 
Kai-shek, who was educated in Japan and 
became intimate with the Japanese military 
leaders, had been cleverly persuaded to waste 
and distract the new forces of China for several 
years in a war upon Bolshevism. 


AILURE in China would mean the economic 
ruin of Japan, which, like Italy and Ger- 
many, has been bled white to meet the military 
bill; but unless Russia (which helps them 
secretly) openly intervenes, and on a large scale, 
the Chinese will be penned up in the west, if not 
entirely subdued. But Germany watches for 
the engagement of Russia in the Far East as 
its opportunity to attack the Ukraine, and the 
Russians, angered by their treatment in Europe, 
may decline to be drawn. America, in its for- 
midable fortification of its Pacific possessions 
and its new expenditure on defence, which looks 
mainly across the Pacific, recognizes the grave 
danger which would then arise. The com- 
bination of fanatical naval and military leaders, 
a few immensely rich families, and tame or 
bought statesmen in Japan, will then contem- 
plate the imperialistic plan in its largest form. 
This includes the conquering of all eastern Asia 
from northern Siberia to the Indian Ocean— 
some enthusiasts even dream of drawing India 
into the empire—and at least the nearer islands 
of the Pacific. From this vast area, containing 
more than a fourth of the human race, Japan 
would derive masses of the cheapest labour and 
unlimited military resources and exclude all 
white commerce. 

On this side also France is threatened with a 
serious loss of wealth, power, and prestige. 
French India and Indo-China have a population 
of 22,000,000 Asiatics, and this vast and rich 
territory is even more seriously endangered 
than are France’s possessions in Syria and 
North Africa (16,000,000 population) by the 
imperialistic plans of the Italian Fascists. 


Almost suddenly, although every step in these 
developments ought to have been foreseen, 
something like a panic spread over France in 
1938. Czech officers took the revenge of reveal- 
ing that some of the closest secrets of the 
Maginot line have passed to the Germans by 
their seizure of the Czechoslovakian line of forti- 
fications. The reported intention of Italy to 
retain Majorca as an additional base for its vast 
fleet of submarines augmented the panic, which 
cut across all lines of party divisions. 


France Since Versailles 


HE situation in France is described elsewhere 
in this work, and it will suffice here to indi- 
cate some reasons why the great country found 
itself after the Crisis in a position in which it 
must seriously reflect upon the Nazi avowal 
that the destruction of France is one of the last 
items of their programme of expansion. After 
Versailles the French, led by hard and not 
far-seeing types of men like Foch and Poincaré, 
concluded that the first condition of the safety 
of their country was that Germany should 
never regain any power. This perverted the 
psychology of the French nation, and for five 
years they treated Germany with harshness— 
on one point, the seizure of the Ruhr, with 
grave injustice—and on a most irritating note 
of superiority. It is false to say, as the Nazis 
now do, that this continued until Hitler rose to 
power. After the fall of Poincaré very con- 
siderable assistance in the way of loans was 
given to Germany, and it was a period of peace 
and increasing prosperity which the rise of the 
Nazis disturbed. They falsified history and 
represented to the new generation in Germany 
that France had held the country down until 
they delivered it. France wisely overlooked, 
or made mild protests against, the successive 
violations of the now useless Treaty of Versailles, 
but when the time came to call a halt it found 
itself unsure of its own strength. 


HEN the Crisis came there was neither the 
solidarity that was. required for vigorous 
assertion nor even full confidence that France 
had the resources which figured in its statistics. 
In a week the country lost all its friends and 
allies except England ; and it is a vital part of 
Hitler’s plan that England also shall in the end 
be alienated from it. It loses its Asiatic colonies 
if Japan is not checked, its African colonies and 
trade if Mussolini triumphs ; and the suppressed, 
or postponed, war-song of the German Nazis 
sounds ominously in its memory. 

That is what the Crisis means for England’s 
closest ally. Already it is trying to conceal 
from the world the rising tide of unrest in 
Alsace and Lorraine, the prelude to Hitler’s 
concern about “ our German brothers under a 
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FASCISM’S FOE IN 


EAST 
General Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese leader both political 
and military, has put up a stubborn if unavailing fight 


against Japanese aggression. His inspiration is his wife, 
one of the three famous Soong sisters who represent all 
that is best in modern Chinese womanhood. The lower 
photo shows Mme. Chiang Kai-shek with her husband. 


foreign yoke.”” That the Alsatians would prefer 
autonomy does not matter. Austria was just 
as unwilling to join the Reich. 

After the Crisis the states in eastern Europe 
hastened to disavow the connexion with France 
which put them in a position of contingent 
hostility to Germany. Poland was especially 
anxious, for it is racially just as complex and 
unstable as Czechoslovakia, and it has the 
additional ground of fear that it has, unlike 
Czechoslovakia, treated its non-Polish minorities 
with harshness ever since 1919. The 5,000,000 
Ukrainians and Ruthenians who are subject to 
it, yet are more nearly allied to the Russians, 
have been treated with barbarity. Impartial 
British and American papers have established 
the cruelty, and even the use of torture in the 
gaols. If the Poles were to rely on Germany to 
foil any attempt of the Russians to intervene 
on behalf of their persecuted brothers, they 


would have to be prepared to sacrifice the 
German provinces that were awarded to them 
at Versailles and the so-called ‘free city of 
Danzig.”” Germans have not forgotten the 
gross injustice with which the plebiscite which 
the Allies ordered in Silesia was conducted. 
The vote, taken under the “ protection” of 
French and Italian troops, was ignored when- 
ever the Poles coveted rich industrial districts 
which proved to be predominantly German. 
Since those days a huge monument on the 
German side of the new frontier has borne the 
inscription: ‘“‘Germans, never forget what 
blind hatred robbed you of.”’ 


Poland’s Uneasy Present 

THE instability of Poland reminds us that a 

large number of small European Powers, 
taken together, are an important element in the 
situation because they might at any time 
become satellites of the great Fascist Powers ; 
and this would be just as serious for the 
Western Democracies as if they were incor- 
porated in the Reich. The creation of the 
present Republic of Poland by Versailles in- 
volved as much injustice as the creation of 
Czechoslovakia. Contrary to the persistent 
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JAPAN FLOUTS WORLD OPINION —THE SINKING PANAY 
Shortly after the conclusion of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo ‘‘ Anti-Communist’’ Pact, Japan, as if strengthened by the assurance 
of German and Italian support, began a more violent campaign in China than ever before. Nor did she care whose 
property was destroyed by her ‘‘ careless ’’’ aviators. World opinion was horrified to learn, for instance, of the sinking 
of the U.S. gunboat Panay, in the Yangtse on December 12, 1937, and even more by the callous and unsatisfactory replies 
which Japan made to the U.S.A.’s representations after the ‘‘ incident.”’ 


statement of the Nazis, which some papers and in order to raise a barrier between Soviet Russia 
many speakers in this country adopted, the and a Germany which might too easily adopt 
Sudeten German fringe of Bohemia is not a Russian Communist ideas. The little states of 
valuable strip of German territory that was Finland, Lithuania, and Estonia were set up 
sheared by the Allies from its homeland and for the same purpose, and Poland was even 
put under the Czechs. Pre-War maps of Europe permitted to seize part of their territory, in 
show, for instance, Eger and its region, the spite of the Peace Treaties. Yet Poland, which 
chief centre of the Sudeten agitation which is poor in ability, has remained at a very low 
Germany excited, well within the bounds of economic level and has had to yield itself to a 
Bohemia. ‘That frontier of Bohemia had been harsh military oligarchy. As long as the issue 
practically unchanged for six or seven centuries. between Germany and Russia remained open, 
The only injustice done in the creation of this military semi-dictatorship kept Poland 
Czechoslovakia was to put under it a large’ vacillating between the two, and it used the 
body of Hungarians, who were treated by harshest means to crush the spirit of its 
Versailles as if they were the worst offenders minorities. 
in the War, and a Ruthenian population which After the annexation of Austria in 1938 the 
goes more properly with Russia. Polish dictators moved still further in the 
The Czechs, moreover, had fought very loyally direction of Nazism and violence. On the follow- 
for the Allies, while the Poles had been divided, ing August 26 the famous pianist Paderewski, 
half of them fighting for Germany against the man who was the Poles’ first president and 
Russia. Yet the land of the true Poles was had represented them at Versailles, attempted 
rewarded with large and rich provinces which to publish in Warsaw a spirited protest that 
were alien and hostile to it, and for this purpose liberty and democracy were being extinguished 
the eastern part of Prussia was badly mutilated in his country. The authorities would not 
and Silesia cynically treated. This was done permit the publication of his protest. They 
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recognized the Empire of Italy and entered 
into negotiations with Germany. Colonel Beck, 
the successor of Marshal Pilsudski, announced 
that they contemplated leaving the League of 
Nations, which he derided, and in September 
the puppet President of the “ colonels ’’—as 
Poles call the ruling group—Moscicki, dissolved 
Parliament and vaguely promised a somewhat 
stronger constitution. After Munich the Poles 
ignored open threats from Russia, which they 
now saw to be isolated from the west, and 
invaded and annexed districts of Czechoslovakia 
in parts of which there were ten or more Czechs 
to one Pole. Anti-Semitism spread rapidly, 
and there is an immense Jewish population. 
In short, Poland already in effect disowned 
France and its Western connexions, and entered, 
as a satellite power, ready to yield Danzig and 
the Polish Corridor to it; the Nazi-Fascist bloc. 
Germany granted it a trade-credit of £4,800,000 
for the purchase of German goods. 


The Situation in Yugoslavia 

[¢ is not necessary to trace this tendency in 
each of the smaller Powers of Eastern 
Kurope, but a few words may usefully be said 
about Yugoslavia. This is in many respects a 
parallel case to Poland. The Serbs clamoured 
at Versailles for a reward for their support of 
the Allies during the War, and they were given 
the control of provinces containing almost as 
large a population as Serbia itself and bitterly 
hostile to the Serbs. Thelargest, body, the Croats, 
have the same feeling for the Serbs as the Union- 
ists of Northern Ireland have for Eire. They are 
Roman Catholics ; the Serbs belong to the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church. They are almost as numer- 
ous as the Serbs, and there are, besides, a million 
and a half Rumanians, Germans, and Hun- 
garians in the artificially-compacted state. As 
in Poland, the minorities have to be controlled 
by force. At the last general election (1935) 
the Government (Serb) candidates polled 
1,747,037 votes and the Opposition 1,076,346 ; 
vet the Government contrived to prove that it 
had won 310 seats and the Opposition only 67. 
The territory of Yugoslavia is part of the 
ancient Roman Empire which Mussolini has 
the. ambition to restore, and it possesses a 
coast-line on the Adriatic with many fine har- 
bours and cities which Italy notoriously covets. 
On the other hand, it is one of the countries 
which Hitler strongly desires to bring into the 
Danube confederation which he aspires to domi- 
nate. Until 1938 Yugoslavia saw that its best 
guarantee of safety lay in an understanding 
with France, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania, 
and it warned the Hungarians that it would not 
tolerate their claims upon Czech territory. 
From then onwards it moved towards the Nazi 
end of the Rome-Berlin Axis. The Concordat 


with the Vatican, which was arranged by Italy 
in promotion of its own designs, was practically 
repudiated, and the Reich Minister of Economics, 
Herr Funk, was received in Belgrade, as Musso- 
lini never was, with open arms. Germany 
granted a large credit to Yugoslavia, which 
thus practically yielded to the Nazi plan. Since 
most of Yugoslavia is south of the Danube, 
or in the sphere of influence which is ascribed to 
Italy, there is here one of the chief sources of 
friction for the Rome-Berlin Axis, but the 
Dictators cannot yet afford to quarrel; and 
for the Western Democracies it makes little 
difference whether Yugoslavia, which has for 
years been semi-Fascist, adheres to the German 
or the Italian scheme or succeeds in dividing 
its affection (or interests) between them. 

This will be enough to show how rapidly 
the situation in eastern Europe was changing 
for the worse as the menace of Fascism grew 
larger. The German Minister of Economics, 
Herr Funk, began a tour of the Danube coun- 
tries as soon as the Munich Agreement was 
reached, and within a fortnight he was back 
with important trade agreements with Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Germany, which 
for years had pleaded poverty to its foreign 
debtors, extended large credits to each of these 
countries; the figure in the case of Turkey 
is known to be £12,000,000. No country, from 
Czechoslovakia to Greece, will be able to afford, 
if it wished, to stand out of this combination. 

The few foreigners who early in 1938 read 
in the scientific weekly Die Umschau an account 
of Germany’s economic scheme for the domina- 
tion of south-eastern Europe thought it a day- 
dream of an insufficiently fed nation or another 
fantastic Nazi claim. On his return Herr Funk 
boasted, and with justice, that the “‘ Balkan 
Axis.” or the extension of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis as far as, and including, Turkey, already 
existed. Most of the countries along this line 
are poorly developed—unlike Czechoslovakia, 
which has been governed for years with great 
ability, honesty, and regard for social welfare. 


Resources of the Balkans 
XPERTS have estimated that some of the 
Balkan States, in parts of which you will 
still see an ox and an ass yoked to a primitive 
plough or a group of merry peasants on asses 
starting at dawn with their small loads for the 
market-town, could produce five times as much 
foodasthey do. They can, Germany calculates, 
produce all the cotton and oil which she badly 
needs ; and the vast ranges of mountains con- 
tain mineral deposits which have never yet been 
properly explored. 
** South-East Europe,” said Dr. Funk, “ can 
supply Germany with practically everything 
she needs.”’ This would mean that the dread 
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A circumstance which aroused the fears of both British and French foreign offices was the occupation of the Balearic 


Islands between Italy and Spain by General Franco’s ‘‘ volunteers.”’ 


In fact, Palma (seen above) and Majorca as a whole 


became a base for Italian ’planes and ships, and some doubted whether Italy would ever be evicted from that strategic 


spot. 


Majorca lies directly athwart the sea route between Marseilles and French North Africa, and might also be a 


danger to the British ‘‘ line ’’ : Gibraltar-Malta—Cyprus—Palestine—Suez. 


of a blockade by the British fleet, which lingers 
in the German mind since the War and has been 
the basis of approaches to England, would cease, 
and the cry for colonies need not be more than 
a basis for bartering ; and, even if one allows 
for some exaggeration, the broad and safe 
corridor to Turkey, and therefore to Asia and 
Western Africa, makes Western Europe and the 
Atlantic less important to Germany. Whether 
or not Europe is destined to turn upon the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, it cuts the East off from its 
relations with France and England, opens up a 
vast wealth of food and profit to Germany, 
and promises an extension all over the field of 
the Nazi Kultur. While we have been smiling 
at the turgid oratory of Hitler, Goebbels, and 
Goering, we have forgotten the scientific organi- 
zation and colossal energy of those who, in the 
background, do the real work. 

The world-challenge of Fascism does not end 
here. The startling revelation of a network of 
German espionage in the United States reminds 
us that the plot is very much larger than the firm 
establishment of the Rome-Berlin Axis in 
Kurope, and we have no reason to think that 
Germany undertakes this costly and dangerous 
work simply on behalf of its ally Japan. Hitler 
and Mussolini professedly regard a promise or 


an engagement as a mere concession to the needs 
of the moment or a device for concealing their 
intentions. They, therefore, probably have no 
illusion about the promise of Japan that, in 
return for their support, they will share in the 
rich market which Japan, if it is victorious, will 
create in Eastern Asia. They hope its plan will 
lead to a struggle with Russia, and they are in 
any case content to see a Fascist regime ex- 
tended to one-fourth of the race. The German 
plan, in particular, envisages the creation of an 
economic empire less scattered and just as self- 
contained as the British Empire. On the other 
hand, it seems unlikely that the United States 
will ever again engage in a war in Europe, especi- 
ally under the new conditions which have arisen 
for the Western Democracies, and one would 
think that its immense and new expenditure 
on armament looks only to the day when a 
Japan commanding the full resources of Eastern 
Asia will confront it across the Pacific and close 
the gate to Asiatic trade which Perry forced 
open in 1853. But another factor is seriously 
considered in America. 

American observers connect the extraordinary 
organization of German spies in their country 
with developments in South America. We are 
apt to forget, when we speak about “ dagoes ”’ 
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and ‘‘comic-opera revolutions,” that South 
America is a continent with very large possi- 
bilities of development, and during the last 
few vears it has drifted more and more towards 
Fascism. Today six of its republics, including 
Brazil, which has a population—mainly negroid, 
it is true—as large as that of Great Britain, 
are dictatorships, and the tendency in the few 
republics of importance which remain “* demo- 
cratic ’ is not on the side of freedom. Probably 
few great nations are, as a body, worse instructed 
in contemporary world-events than are the 
British. The Japanese aggressive creed was 
permitted to develop during twenty years 
before any serious notice was taken of it in 
England. In the same way two revolutions of 
much more significance than the clash of military 
rivals of which we read occasionally have 
occurred in the last ten years in South America, 
and most people are probably unaware of them. 


Communism and Socialism made such strides 
in South America after the World War that in 
19383 so close an observer as Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes concluded, after touring the continent, 
that Communism might soon capture the whole 
of it. South America, and especially Brazil, 
had in recent years entered upon a rapid 
industrial development, and in consequence the 
large communities of industrial workers readily 
absorbed the literature which Russia supplied 
in abundance. A considerable section of the 
middle class also turned to one or other shade 
of radicalism. A Popular Revolutionary 
Association of America (Apra) spread through 
the Republics. The leader in Peru was a 
candidate for the Presidency and, in spite of 
corruption, secured 100,000 votes, while his 
party proved to be the second strongest in the 
State.’ In Chile and Ecuador Socialist govern- 
ments were set up. In Brazil the workers forced 
the establishment of a Department of Labour 
and the adoption of advanced labour laws. In 
Argentina, which has a relatively small, ignorant 
Indian population, the workers were not less 
advanced, and they were numerous enough 
to prevent the imposition of the traditional 
dictatorship which has obtained in so many 
of the Republics of South America. 


Fascism Reaches Brazil 


HE United States was not unwilling to see 
Socialism and Communism crushed, and 

did not inquire too closely into the methods that 
were adopted—such as, in Brazil and other 
states, the medieval torture of prisoners to 
make them denounce others. But it is now alive 
to the fact that Germany and Italy are operative 
in this second revolution. ‘‘ South America,”’ 
says an American writer, “is the answer to a 
Dictator’s prayer.”’ It does not, like a colony, 
need immense sums for development. Germany 
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and Italy have for years pressed a “ cultural 
offensive ’’ as well as trade in South America. 
By 1938 Germany had ousted the United 
States from the first place in exports to Brazil 
and Chile, and it had lowered the position of 
Great Britain as early as 1935. In one state 
the German Nazis have 1,117 schools of their 
own, and everywhere they and the Italians 
(who number more than half a million in 
Brazil) are politically organized and zealously 
promote totalitarian ideas. At the suppression 
of the plot to assassinate him and seize power in 
May 1938 President Vargas openly stated that 
there was foreign money behind it ; and Secre- 
tary Hull, in pressing the U.S. Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee to lease six destroyers to 
Brazil, said that the trouble was due to “ the 
desire on the part of some nations for access to 
raw materials, and the forceful action taken by 
those nations to consummate these desires.”’ 


Dictatorship in South America 


MERICAN writers discuss the possibility of 
Italy and Germany—in this case aided by 
Japan—making Brazil “ asecond Spain.” The 
idea today seems fanciful, but Americans are 
coming to believe that the democracies of the Old 
World will not prevent Italy and Germany from 
realizing their ambitious plans and thus attaining 
a position to interfere even in America. In any 
case, the destruction of democracy in nearly 
the whole of Latin America south of Mexico 
gives concern to the American leaders, and 
President Roosevelt’s message to the last 
Inter-American Conference, held at Buenos 
Aires, clearly betrayed this concern. Colombia 
alone, with a population of less than 3,000,000, 
is counted by the Americans “a constitutional 
democracy.” In all other states liberty is very 
restricted or wholly suppressed, and pover-ul 
Nazi (called there Integralist) and Fascist 
organizations in some states press for the full 
totalitarian regime, and in 1937 and again in 
1938 inspired several revolts. It is obvious that 
Brazil, with as large a population as the other 
republics together and enormous territory ripe 
for expansion, might at any time complete its 
suppression of democracy (1937) by adopting an 
aggressive imperialist attitude. However that 
may be, the tendency throughout the continent 
is to abandon democracy; and Germany, 
Italy, and Japan would, to the detriment of the 
United States and Great Britain, become the 
natural trade allies of new Fascist States. 
Cuba, we may add, in passing, brings dictator- 
ship even closer to American shores ; and few 
people in Britain seem to be aware that Quebec, 
which has nearly one-third of the population 
of Canada, actually passed laws in 1938 which 
drastically interfere with free speech and free- 
dom of organization. 
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The trouble in the West Indies, where, in 
Trinidad, Jamaica, and Barbados, certain 
elements are, it was openly reported in the 
London press, anxious to leave the Empire and 
join the United States, will hardly be attributed 
to foreign agitation or connected with the 
menace of Fascism. The threat of trouble in 
Ireland suggested in Mr. de Valera’s emphatic 
reiteration (soon after the Munich Agreement) 
of his claim of Ulster is, on the other hand, a 
clear sequel of the Nazi success; and the 
apparent sanction of the principle of self- 
determination, which is put forward as the 
legitimation of Hitler’s aggressions, may have 
painful echoes in other parts of the Empire. 


Italian Propaganda in Palestine 


URTHEER, the revolt in Palestine warns us 
that such claims can be inspired by Fascism 
where there are no genuine grievances to inspire 
them. The Italian interference there is not a 
matter of conjecture in view of the long period 
of inflammatory and derogatory broadcasts and 
the proved supply of arms. In 1937, in fact, 
our Government admittedly warned Rome that 
{talian interference in Palestine must be dis- 
continued if there was to be any progress in 
establishing friendly relations between the two 
countries. The open interference, the libellous 
broadcasting in Arabic, ceased. It is not too 
much to speak of it 
as a kind of black- 
mail, This is not a 
new weapon to be 
used for the attain- 
ment of a nation’s 
aims, but it has be- 
come much more 
formidable since the 
invention of wire- 
less. 

Such methods 
remind us that in 
appraising the world- 
situation we must 
not shrink from 
recognizing that 
there has been in the 
last few years a 
steady and very 
grave degradation of 
the standards of 
public conduct. At 
the beginning of this 
century we were 
quoting as a dis- 
honourable act which 


French Emperor so as. to lead more surely 
to the Franco-Prussian War. But we have 
returned to the days of the Prussian non-moral 
philosophy of the State. Fifty treaties or pacts 
which have been signed since the World War 
between representatives of three or more Powers 
are now waste paper. The heads of the aggres- 
sive states act upon the maxim of Talleyrand, 
that ‘“‘ speech was given to Man to conceal his 
thoughts.’ There was probably never before so 
much cold mendacity as there is in the con- 
trolled presses of totalitarian states whenever 
public sentiment is to be lashed against some 
other country in the interest of the Dictators. 
The editors themselves are often fooled—as 
when, in 1937, one of the leading Berlin news- 
papers, the Tageblatt, told its readers, as a quite 
ordinary piece of news, that Buckingham Palace 
had been put up for auction and sold to an enter- 
tainment syndicate. Public faith has been so 
weakened by the long record of evasions or 
repudiations of agreements that. a future his- 
torian will probably suggest that the statesmen 
must, by the year 1938, have confronted each 
other over their conference tables with much 
the same cynicism as the Roman diviners are 
said to have faced each other over the altar of 
sacrifice. 


The world situation which every man has to 
appreciate candidly today is, therefore. that 
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AN ADDITION TO THE FASCIST BLOC ? 


The authoritarian nature of the Polish government made it seem probable that Poland would 
not be unfavourable to an invitation to ‘‘ make a fourth ’’ in the Fascist ‘‘ Anti-Communist’’ 
Pact ; at the same time it was hoped to get Great Britain on the same side. Thus, early in 1938, 
there was much activity in diplomatic circles, one consequence being a visit by Colonel Beck 
(left), Polish Foreign Minister, to Rome, where he conferred with Count Ciano (right). 
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was no longer poss- 
ible Bismarck’s falsi- 
fication in 1870 of a 
message from the 


three formidable Powers have thrown down the 
gage to the nations which had thought that the 
desire ot peace, freedom, and democracy was 
now a settled element of civilization. If it were 
simply a matter of two different ideologies, the 
democratic and the totalitarian, joining issue in 
an atmosphere of free discussion we could safely 
appeal to history and contemporary experience. 
But when one ideology contains the claim that 
peace is demoralizing and war the natural tonic 
of nations—that when the interests of the State 
are served by untruth 
in the press, false pro- 
fessions of peaceful in- 
tentions, and complete 
indifference to pledged 
word, moral principles 
and ideals must be 
ignored — we _ revert 
towards the Middle 
ses. 

And this is seen in 
the totalitarian concep- 
tion of war as well as 
of statecraft. Massacre 
of civilians was a com- 
mon feature of war in 
bygone centuries, but 
the advance of civiliza- 
tion led to it being re- 
garded as murder. Even 
in the last war the 
German Government 
found it necessary to 
announce in its press 
that its Zeppelins had 
bombed ‘‘ the fortress of 
London” or its ships had 
shelled “the fortified 
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would have brightened the face of the earth. A 
conservative American economist estimated 
that America might produce one-fifth more 
wealth than it did in the last year of prosperity : 
but he added that an increase of one-fifth would 
enable America, if it chose, to raise the income 
of all families (12,000,000) with less than £300 
a year to that level. ‘Today many of the leading 
nations are spending more than a fifth of their 
total annually produced wealth on army, navy, 
and air force. Germany refuses to give the 
world its Budget figures, 
but financial experts 
calculated that in 1937 
it spent one-half its total 
production of wealth in 
preparation for war. 
Russia spent one-fifth, 
and in 1938 it was 
reckoned to spend more 
than a fifth. Japan 
was spending half its 
national revenue (not 
total annual wealth) 
on armaments before 
it entered upon the 
Chinese “episode.” 
Great Britain in 1938 
was spending more than 
a quarter of the Budget 
revenue on armaments. 
In short, it was esti- 
mated in 1937 that! by 
the previous year the 
world was devoting to 
this purpose at least 
£3,000,000,000 a year, 
and the sum is now 
enormously larger. 


town of Scarborough.” 
Now such massacre is 
openly stated in Japan, 
Italy, and Germany to 
be the first step in war 
—and without a de- 
claration of war. The 
casuistic defence of it 
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As a direct consequence of the success of Germany’s coups 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia, a great trade drive was 
begun by her. Minister of Economics, Herr Funk (above), 
who undertook a tour of South-Eastern Europe. He con- 
cluded trade agreements with Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Turkey, and made arrangements to visit Greece and Rumania. 


We need no longer 
blink the fact that the 
vast aims of Japan, 
Italy, and Germany 
impose this burden 
upon the race. In the 
democratic countries 


is that it is a correct 


military proceeding because it lowers the morale 
and resistance of the opposing troops if they 
know that their wives, sisters, and children 
are being destroyed. Mussolini, we have seen, 
repeated this in September 1938, although at 
that time the people of Spain and China had 
proved by two years’ experience that such 
massacres did not help to shorten a war. A 
medieval callousness spreads over the planet. 


A final element in our general estimate of the 
situation is that this challenge of Fascism, 
whether or not it leads to the Armageddon 
which is feared, is costing the world a sum which, 
if it could have been applied to peace purposes, 
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there is an old-fashioned courtesy, as distinct 
from the blatant declarations of Dictators and 
their publicity agents, which forbids the naming 
of the possible enemies against whom we prepare. 


In our own minds it is better to be candid. 
Three nations only threaten the peace of the 
world. In its crude early years the Soviet 
Government professedly indulged in _ inter- 
national trouble, but it has long ceased to 
dream of aggression. Great Britain, France, 
the United States, and the smaller democratic 
Powers have no _ conceivable’ reason for 
ageression. The greater Fascist Powers alone 
compel the world’s colossal expenditure on 
defence. What is worse, it is a vital part of 
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their philosophy and education that war is 
splendid and bracing, so that we need not look 
to peace conferences for more than the formula- 
tion of further demands, without the least 
cvuarantee that they are the blackmailer’s last 
requirement. On the contrary, the events of 
1937 and 1938 have enlarged and hardened the 
imperial schemes of the Fascist Powers. The 
German Empire—it is significant how the Nazis 
retained that title (Rezch)—is to stretch from 
the Vosges to Turkey. The Italian Empire 
must command the Mediterranean and stretch 
indefinitely over North Africa and Nearer Asia. 
The Japanese Empire must dominate a quarter 
of the human race. We need not speak of the 
enthusiasts in each country who hold that its 
particular ideals must be imposed upon the 
whole world, but there are plenty of these. 
Such is the situation ; such are the develop- 
ments of the two eventful years (1937-8) which 
have created it. As far as freedom of speech 


and discussion—which has proved the most vital 
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for peace are concerned, we are being driven 
back to the feudal age. Europe, apart from 
military revolts, sacrificed the lives of nearly 
half a million unarmed men and women dur- 
ing the 19th century to secure freedom, general 
education, and democracy. To discuss, in an 
atmosphere of freedom and friendliness, whether 
this was a mistake is one thing. But that is 
not the situation. It is that the only surviving 
free democracies of Europe have been reduced 
by a triumph of force to a relatively narrow 
fringe of the western coast, and one of the only 
two that are still strong enough to count, 
France, is threatened with destruction; while 
Great Britain is, by constriction of its main 
imperial artery, the Mediterranean, and ex- 
clusion at will from European and Asiatic 
markets, threatened with relegation to a third- 
or fourth-rate position in a world of, at the best, 
disdainfully tolerant Fascist Empires. Happily, 
this is not a forecast, but it is a description of 
the situation we envisage, and it is assuredly 
the meaning of the challenge of Fascism. 
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“Wide World Photos 


THE COLOURED SHIRT REACHES SOUTH AMERICA 
It has long been known that Germany and Italy had financed Nazi or Fascist movements in the republics of South and Central 
America, particularly Mexico. The ‘‘Greenshirts’’ of Brazil, of whom a parade at Riode Janeiro is shown here, broke 
out into open revolt in May 1938, when a military coup and a civilian rising occurred simultaneously. The attempt was 
a failure, and in September the Brazilian Government asked Germany to recall her Ambassador, as it had been proved that 
he had been involved in the revolt. 
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HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 4 


LETTERS before MUNICH 


espite the acceptance by the Czechoslovak Government of the Anglo-French 
Plan (see page 96), it became obvious after the meeting at Godesberg on 
September 23 that still further sacrifices would be required from the 
Republic if peace were to be preserved. This was the situation that called 
forth the two Letters from the Czechoslovak Minister in London, M. Jan 
Masaryk, to the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
that are reprinted below. 


September 25, 1938. 
Y Government has instructed me just 
now, jn view of the fact that the French 
statesmen are not arriving in London to- 
day, to bring to His Majesty’s Government’s 
notice the following message without any delay :— 

The Czechoslovak people have shown a 
unique discipline and self-restraint in the last few weeks 
regardless of the unbelievably coarse and vulgar cam- 
paign of the controlled German press and radio against 
Czechoslovakia and its leaders, especially M. Benes. 

His Majesty’s and the French Governments are very 
well aware that we agreed under the most severe 
pressure to the so-called Anglo-I'rench plan for ceding 
parts of Czechoslovakia. We accepted this plan under 
extreme duress. We had not even time to make any 
representations about its many unworkable features. 
Nevertheless, we accepted it because we understood 
that it was the end of the demands to be made upon us, 
and because it followed from the Anglo-French pressure 
that these two Powers would accept responsibility 
for our reduced frontiers and would guarantee us 
their support in the event of our being feloniously 
attacked. 

The vulgar German campaign continued. 

While Mr. Chamberlain was at Godesberg the 
following message was received by my Government 
from His Majesty’s and the French representatives at 
Prague :— 

“We have agreed with the French Government 
that the Czechoslovak Government be informed that 
the French and British Governments cannot continue 
to take the responsibility of advising them not to 
mobilise.” . 

My new Government, headed by General Sirovy, 
declared that they accept full responsibility for their 
predecessor’s decision to accept the stern terms of 
the so-called Anglo-French plan. 

Yesterday, after the return of Mr. Chamberlain from 
Godesberg, a new proposition was handed by His 
Majesty’s Minister in Prague to my Government with 
the additional information that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is acting solely as an intermediary and is neither 
advising nor pressing my Government in any way. 
M. Krofta, in receiving the plan from the hands of His 
Majesty’s Minister in Prague, assured him’ that the 
Czechoslovak Government will study: it in’ the same 
spirit in which they have co-operated with Great 
Britain and France hitherto. 


Y¥ Government has now studied the document 

and the map. It is a de facto ultimatum of the 

sort usually presented to a vanquished nation and 
not a proposition to a sovereign State which has 
shown the greatest possible readiness to make sacri- 
fices for the appeasement of Iurope. Not the smallest 


trace of such readiness for sacrifices has as yet been 
manifested by Herr Hitler's Government. My 
Government is amazed at the contents of the memo- 
randum. ‘The proposals go far beyond what we agreed 
to in the so-called Anglo-French plan. They deprive 
us of every safeguard for our national existence. We 
are to yield up large proportions of our carefully 
prepared defences, and admit the German armies 
deep into our country before we have been able to 
organise it on the new basis or make any preparations 
for its defence. Our national and economic independ- 
ence would automatically disappear with the acceptance 
of Herr Hitler’s plan. The whole process of moving 
the population is to be reduced to panic flight on the 
part of those who will not accept the German Nazi 
régime. They have to leave their homes without 
even the right to take their personal belongings or 
even, in the case of peasants, their cow. 

My Government wish me to declare in all solemnity 
that Herr Hitler’s demands in their present form are 
absolutely and unconditionally unacceptable to my 
Government. Against these new and cruel demands 
my Government feel bound to make their utmost 
resistance, and we shall do so, God helping. The 
nation of St. Wenceslas, John Hus and Thomas 
Masaryk will not be a nation of slaves. 

We rely upon the two great Western democracies. 
whose wishes we have followed much against our own 
judgement, to stand by us in our hour of trial. 

I have, etce., 


JAN MASARYK. 


The Second Letter 
London, September 26, 1938. 

I HAVE communicated to my Government 

the Prime Minister’s question which he 
put to me yesterday afternoon and for which 
he wished an answer. This question of the 
Prime Minister’s, as I understood it, I 
transmitted to Prague as follows :— 

** Although Herr Hitler did say that the memor- 
andum handed to the Czechoslovak Government by 
His Majesty’s Government was his last word, and 
although Mr. Chamberlain doubts very much that 
he could induce Herr Hitler to change his mind at 
this late hour, the Prime Minister may, under cir- 
cumstances, make a last effort to persuade Herr 
Hitler to consider another method of settling 
peacefully the Sudeten German question, namely, 
by means of an international conference attended by 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and other Powers which 
would consider the Anglo-French plan and the best 
method of bringing it into operation. He asked 
whether the Czechoslovak Government would be 
prepared to take part in this new effort of saving the 
peace.” 
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To this question I have now received the following 
answer of my Government : 

‘“The Czechoslovak Government would be ready 
to take part in an international conference where 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, among other nations, 
would be represented, to find a different method of 
settling the Sudeten German question from that 
expounded in Herr Hitler’s proposals, keeping in 
mind the possible reverting to the so-called Anglo- 
French plan. In the note which Mr. Masaryk 
delivered to Mr. Chamberlain yesterday afternoon, 
mention was made of the fact that the Czecho- 
slovak Government, having accepted the Anglo- 
French note under the most severe pressure and 


extreme duress, had no time to make any repre- 

sentations about its many unworkable features. 

The Czechoslovak Government presumes that, if a 

conference were to take place, this fact would not 

be overlooked by those taking part in it.”’ 

My Government, after the experiences of the last 
few weeks, would consider it more than fully justifiable 
to ask for definite and binding guarantees to the effect 
that no unexpected action of an aggressive nature 
would take place during the negotiations, and that the 
Czechoslovak defence system would remain intact 
during that period. 

I have, ete., 


JAN MASARYK. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN & HERR HITLER 


The two Letters that follow—the first from Mr. Chamberlain to Herr 
Hitler, and the second the latter’s reply—were penned when the hopes 
aroused by Berchtesgaden had been dashed by Godesberg, and Europe 


stood indeed on the edge of the abyss of war. 


In common with 


the Letters from M. Jan Masaryk above they are here reprinted 
from the “ White Paper” (Misc. No. 7, Correspondence concerning 
Czechoslovakia, September, 1938). 


London, September 26, 1938. 
| my capacity as intermediary [ have 
transmitted to the Czechoslovakian 
Government the memorandum which your 
Excellency gave me on the occasion of our last 
conversation. 

The Czechoslovakian Government now inform 
me that, while they adhere to their acceptance of the 
proposals for the transfer of the Sudeten German areas 
on the lines discussed by my Government and the 
French Government and explained by me to you on 
Thursday last, they regard as wholly unacceptable 
the proposal in your memorandum for the immediate 
evacuation of the areas and their immediate occupation 
by German troops, these processes to take place before 
the terms of cession have been negotiated or even 
discussed. 

Your Excellency will remember that in my letter 
to you of Friday last I said that an attempt to occupy 
forthwith by German troops areas which will become 
part of the Reich at once in principle and very shortly 
afterwards by formal delimitation, would be condemned 
as an unnecessary display of force, and that, in my 
opinion, if German troops moved into the areas that 
vou had proposed, I felt sure that the Czechoslovakian 
Government would resist and that this would mean 
the destruction of the basis upon which you and J a 
week ago agreed to work together, namely, an orderly: 
settlement of this question rather than a settlement 
by the use of force. I referred also to the effect likely 
to be produced upon public opinion in my country, in 
France and, indeed, in the world generally. 

The development of opinion since my return confirms 
me in the views I expressed to you in my Ictter and in 
our subsequent conversation. 

In communicating with me about your proposals, 
the Government of Czechoslovakia point out that they 
go far beyond what was agreed to in the so-called 
Anglo-French plan. Czechoslovakia would be de- 
prived of every safeguard for her national existence. 
She would have to yield up large proportions of her 
carefully prepared defences and admit the German 


armies deep into her country before it had been organ- 
ised on the new basis or any preparations had been 
made for its defence. Her national and economic 
independence would automatically disappear with the 
acceptance of the German plan. The whole process of 
moving the population is to be reduced to panic flight. 

I learn that the German Ambassador in Paris has 
issued a communiqué which begins by stating that as a 
result of our conversations at Godesberg your Ixcel- 
lency and I are in complete agreement as to the im- 
perative necessity to maintain the peace of Europe. 
In this spirit I address my present communication 
to you. 

In the first place, I would remind your Excellency 
that as the Czechoslovakian Government adhere to 
their acceptance of the proposals for the transfer of the 
Sudeten German areas there can be no question of 
Germany “‘ finding it impossible to have the clear rights 
of Germans in Czechoslovakia accepted by way of 
negotiation.”” I am quoting the words at the end of 
your Excellency’s letter to me of Friday last. 


N the contrary, a settlement by negotiation remains 

possible and, with a clear recollection of the conver- 
sations which you and I have had and with an equally 
clear appreciation of the consequences which must 
follow the abandonment of negotiation and the sub- 
stitution of force, I ask your Iixcellency to agree that 
representatives of Germany shall meet representatives 
of the Czechoslovakian Government to discuss im- 
mediately the situation by which we are confronted 
with a view to settling by agreement the way in which 
the territory is to be handed over. I am convinced 
that these discussions can be completed in a very short 
time, and if you and the Czechoslovakian Government 
desire it, I am willing to arrange for the representation 
of the British Government at the discussions. 

In our conversation, as in the official communiqué 
issued in Germany, you said that the only differences 
between us lay in the method of carrying out an agreed 
principle. If this is so, then surely the tragic conse- 
quences of a conflict ought not to be incurred over a. 
difference in method. 
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A conference such as I suggest would give confidence 
that the cession of territory would be carried into 
effect, but that it would be done in an orderly manner 
with suitable safeguards. 

Convinced that your passionate wish to see the 
Sudeten German question promptly and satisfactorily 


Herr Hitler to Mr. 


Berlin, September 27, 1938. 
HAVE in the course of the conversations 
once more informed Sir Horace Wilson, 
who brought me your letter of September 26, 
of my final attitude. I should like, however, 
to make the following written reply to certain 
details in your ‘letter :-— 


The Government in Prague feels justified in main- 
taining that the proposals in my memorandum of 
September 23 went far beyond the concession which it 
made to the British and French Governments and that 
the acceptance of the memorandum would rob Czecho- 
slovakia of every guarantee for its national existence. 
This statement is based on the argument that Czecho- 
slovakia is to give up a great part of her prepared 
defensive system before she can take steps elsewhere 
for her military protection. Thereby the political 
and economic independence of the country is auto- 
matically abolished. Moreover, the exchange of 
population proposed by me would turn out in practice 
to be a panic-stricken flight. 

I must openly declare that I cannot bring myself 
to understand these arguments or even admit that 
they can be regarded as seriously put forward. The 
Government in Prague simply passes over the fact 
that the actual arrangement for the final settlement 
of the Sudeten German problem, in accordance with 
my proposals, will be made dependent not on a uni- 
lateral German petition [? decision] or on German 
measures of force, but rather, on the one hand, on a 
free vote under no outside influence, and, on the other 
hand, to a very wide degree on German-Czech agree- 
ment on matters of detail to be reached subsequently. 
Not only the exact definition of the territories in which 
the plebiscite is to take place, but the execution of the 
plebiscite and the delimitation of the frontier to be 
made on the basis of its result, are in accordance with 
my proposals to be met independently of any unilateral 
decision by Germany. Moreover, all other details 
are to be reserved for agreement on the part of a 
German-Czech commission. 

In the light of this interpretation of my proposals 
and in the light of the cession of the Sudeten population 
areas, in fact agreed to by Czechoslovakia, the imme- 
diate occupation by German contingents demanded by 
me represents no more than a security measure which is 
intended to guarantee a quick and smooth achievement 
of the final settlement. This security measure is in- 
dispensable. If the German Government renounced it 
and left the whole further treatment of the problem 
simply to normal negotiations with Czechoslovakia, the 
present unbearable circumstances in the Sudeten German 
territories which I described in my speech yesterday 
would continue to exist for a period,the length of which 
cannot be foreseen. The Czechoslovak Government 
would be completely in a position to drag out the 
negotiations on any point they liked, and thus to 
delay the final settlement. You will understand after 
everything that has passed that I cannot place such 
confidence in the assurances received from the Prague 


settled can be fulfilled without incurring the human 


_misery and suffering that would inevitably follow on 


a conflict 1 most earnestly urge you to accept my 
proposal. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


Chamberlain 


Government. The British Government also would 
surely not be in a position to dispose of this danger 
by any use of diplomatic pressure. 

That Czechoslovakia should lose a part of her forti- 
fications is naturally an unavoidable consequence 
of the cession of the Sudeten German territory 
agreed to by the Prague Government itself. If one 
were to wait for the entry into force of the final settle- 
ment in which Czechoslovakia had completed new 
fortifications in the territory which remained to her, 
it would doubtless last months and years. But this 
is the only object of all the Czech objections. Above 
all, it is completely incorrect to maintain that Czecho- 
slovakia in this manner would be crippled in her 
national existence or in her political and economic 
independence. It is clear from my memorandum 
that the German occupation would only extend to 
the given line, and that the final delimitation of the 
frontier would take place in accordance with the 
procedure which I have already described. The Prague 
Government has no right to doubt that the German 
military measures would stop within these limits. 
If, nevertheless, it desires such a doubt to be taken 
into account the British and, if necessary, also the 
French Government can guarantee the quick fulfilment 
of my proposal. I can, moreover, only refer to my 
speech yesterday in which I clearly declared that I 
regret the idea of any attack on Czechoslovak territory, 
and that under the condition which I laid down I am 
even ready to give a formal guarantee for the remainder 
of Czechoslovakia. There can, therefore, be not the 
slightest question whatsoever of a check to the inde- 
pendence of Czechoslovakia. It is equally erroneous 
to talk ofan economic rift. It is, on the contrary, a well- 
known fact that Czechoslovakia after the cession of the 
Sudeten German territory would constitute a healthier 
and more unified economic organism than before. 


[F the Government in Prague finally evinces anxiety 

also in regard to the state of the Czech population 
in the territories to be occupied, I can only regard this 
with surprise. It can be sure that, on the German side, 
nothing whatever will occur which will preserve for 
those Czechs a similar fate to that which has befallen 
the Sudeten Germans consequent on the Czech 
measures. 

In these circumstances, I must assume that the 
Government in Prague is only using a proposal for the 
occupation by German troops in order, by distorting 
the meaning and object of my proposal, to mobilise 
those forces in other countries, in particular in England 
and France, from which they hope to receive unreserved 
support for their aim and thus to achieve the possibility 
of a general warlike conflagration. I must leave it to 
your judgement whether, in view of these facts, you 
consider that you should continue your effort, for 
which I should like to take this opportunity of once 
more sincerely thanking you, to spoil such manoeuvres 
and bring the Government in Prague to reason at the 
very last hour. 

(Signed) ADOLF HITLER. 
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BRITAIN 


PLAYS HER PART. 5 


The EMPIRE and the CRISIS 


I n his mission of peaceMr. Chamberlain was the spokesman not only for 
Great Britain but for that vast, far-flung confederation of states and 


peoples known as the British Commonwealth. 


They, too, were involved 


in the Crisis in varying measure, and this chapter describes how they made 
ready to play their part if the call to arms had sounded. 


S in 1914, so in 1938. From the beginning 
to the end of the Crisis the people of 
the Empire stood with their brothers 

of the Motherland in the bed of nettles, from 
which Neville Chamberlain was to pluck the 
flower, Safety. A few moments before the 
Prime Minister recalled Hotspur’s familiar 
words, he had shaken hands with Mr. Vincent 
Massey, the Canadian High Commissioner, and 
with Mr. Stanley Bruce of Australia, Mr. C. T. 
te Water of South Africa, and other representa- 
tives of the Dominions who had come to the 
aerodrome on that autumn morning to wish 
him God-speed on his flight to the Munich 
conference. The message which Mr. te Water 
handed to Mr. Chamberlain from General 
Hertzog summed up the feelings of the whole 
Empire: “I wish you every success on your 
high mission and to express my greatest admira- 
tion for the great-hearted and statesmanlike 
manner in which you have dealt with the 
situation.” 

Day by day, sometimes hour by hour, the 
High Commissioners were in conference with 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax at Downing 
Street. They were passing on the news of 
every development to their Governments, 
supplementing the tidings which were being 
flashed round the Empire by cable and wireless. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons 
after his return from Munich, paid this tribute 
to the aid he had derived from constant contact 
with Britain’s partners in the Commonwealth 
of Nations: ‘“‘ I would like to say how greatly 
I was encouraged on each of the journeys I 
made to Germany by the knowledge that I 
went with the good wishes of the Governments 
of the Dominions. They shared all our 
anxieties and all our hopes. They rejoiced 
with us that peace was preserved and with us 
they look forward to further efforts to con- 
solidate what has been done.”’ 


THE speed with which the threat of war spread 

through the Empire was an outstanding 
difference between August 1914 and September 
1938 ; but more deep-rooted was the fact that 
memories of the World War made millions of 
men and women overseas aware that Britain’s 
cause was their cause. Between 1914 and 1918 


Canada (to take a single example) enlisted more 
than 550,000 fighting men on behalf of the 
Allied cause, and of these 383,000 went overscas. 
More than 40,000 Canadians died on service, 
and a hundred thousand more suffered wounds 
or disablement. The sacrifice was remembered. 
when the events of September 1938 thrust yet. 
another fiery threat against the peace and 
honour of the Empire. 


Canada Answers the Call 
T was no chance that almost the first act of 
King George VI after the gloom of the Crisis 
passed away was to send a message to the 
people of Canada, accepting their Government's 
invitation to visit the Dominion in the early 
summer of 1939. Canada is a Dominion which 
the King and Queen Elizabeth had never 
visited. Indeed, no reigning British monarch 
has ever set foot in Canada, or, for that matter, 
in the New World. It is a happy augury that 
the first British king to do so should announce 
his intention within a few days of Britain 
receiving the Empire’s clear pronouncement 
that in the fight for freedom she stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the Mother Country. Canada 
herself was not directly interested in_ the 
conflict with Germany. In her case there 
was not even a colonial problem; yet her 
gesture was as ready and helpful as that of any 
of the Dominions, and this at a time when the 
Homeland was deeply concerned that the 
daughter nations overseas should understand. 
That understanding proved so easy was in no 
small measure due to the joint sacrifices in 
France, Flanders and Gallipoli, and the vivid 
memory of the lads who fell at St. Eloi in 1916, 
in Sanctuary Wood, at Hooge, at Courcelette, 
on Vimy Ridge, and in those dread days before 
Passchendaele, during the Third Battle of 
Ypres. They had made Canadians, French as 
well as British, keenly aware of the Common- 
wealth of British-speaking nations in all its 
implications. As they judged the Crisis of 
September 1938, the Commonwealth was once 
more in danger. 

During the last ten days of September 
officials of Canada’s Department of National 
Defence in Ottawa were working continuously 
so that the Dominion might be able to range 
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herself with the rest of the Empire, should war 
not be averted. No ministerial decision was 
announced, but a steady strengthening of 
public sentiment was observable; if Mr. 
Chamberlain did decide that Nazi aggression 
must be checked, Canada would support him. 
In 1938 there was no repetition of the errors in 
approach to the French-Canadians, which had 
done so much harm in 1914. The Nazi attacks 
upon the Roman Catholic Church in Germany 
had created a very bad impression in the 
French-speaking provinces and strengthened the 
resentment against German aggression. Nor 
was Nazi propaganda in Canada itself without 
its effect. The Dominion has numerous German 
settlements, particularly along the coast of 
Nova Scotia in central Ontario around Kitchener 
(formerly called Berlin), and on. the prairies. 
When an attempt was made to introduce 
Nazism into Ontario, the Hon. W. D. Euler, 
Minister of Trade, who is of German descent, 
himself led the opposition to the movement, 
while an anti-Nazi League was formed by the 
Germans in Winnipeg. Canada’s Germans are 
loyal to the land of their adoption. As for the 
French-Canadians, the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of National Defence, Colonel L. R. 
La Fleche, is a French-Canadian soldier of 
renown, and the French militia in Quebec has 
never been so fully recruited. 


Men for the Firing-line 


fy SCTE happy incident came when the 

Canadian Corps Association, through its 
president, Colonel C. R. King, sent Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime Minister, a 
message offering to raise and train as a prelimin- 
ary contribution one division for the needs of 
the Empire. In 1914 Canada had had a per- 
manent force of 3,000 men, with no reserves ; 
yet in the late summer and early autumn an 
infantry division was raised and sent across the 
Atlantic. The Canadian Corps Association 
meant to do even better in 1938. Had war 
come, an even more welcome aid to those who 
were battling for freedom would have been the 
fighting *planes and other munitions of war 
made in Canadian factories. Apart from the 
men in the fighting line between 1914 and 1918, 
Canada had 350,000 workers engaged upon war 
contracts for the Allies. 


On September 27, that critical Tuesday, the 
Canadian Cabinet met specially to hear Mr. 
Chamberlain’s broadcast message. It was dis- 
tinctly heard all over Canada, and leading 
articles in every newspaper of importance in the 
Dominion showed that everywhere it was 
assumed that Canada’s duty must be partner- 
ship with Britain in the event of conflict. Fol- 
lowing the Cabinet Meeting, Mr. Mackenzie 
King announced his Government’s complete 


agreement with what the British Prime Minister 
had said. ‘The Canadian leader said : 


The Government continues to keep in the closest 
touch with the grave developments in the European 
situation and is making preparations for any 
contingency and the immediate summoning of 
Parliament if efforts now being made to preserve 
peace in Europe failed. It is supremely important 
to keep Canada united, and in whatever is said or 
done there should be avoidance of controversies or 
divisions which might seriously impair effective and 
concerted action when Parliament meets. 


[* a further effort to ensure unity Mr. 

Mackenzie King addressed a message to his 
Liberal supporters in London, Ontario, asking 
that there should be no opposition to Dr. Manion, 
the Conservative leader, in a pending by- 
election. Dr. Manion had broadcast the full 
co-operation of the National Conservative Party 
in any steps Mr. Mackenzie King might take to 
support Mr. Chamberlain. Happily, within 
twenty-four hours, Canada’s Prime Minister was 
able to draft two messages of congratulation 
upon the successful efforts to preserve peace. 
One was to President Roosevelt, expressing 
Canada’s deep and grateful appreciation of the 
part the United States had played in the solution 
of the European Crisis. Mr. Roosevelt’s message 
had voiced the heart and conscience of man- 
kind and had contributed in no uncertain way 
to preserving world peace. Mr. Mackenzie 


’ King’s other message of congratulation was ad- 


dressed to the Prime Minister of Great Britain : 


The heart of Canada is rejoicing tonight at the 
success which crowned your unremitting efforts for 
peace. May I convey to you the warm con- 
gratulations of the Canadian people and with them 
an expression of their gratitude, which is felt from 
one end of the Dominion to the other ? 

My colleagues in the Government join with me 
in unbounded admiration at the service you have 
rendered mankind. Your achievements in _ the 
past month alone will ensure you an abiding and 
illustrious place among the great conciliators whom 
the United Kingdom, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the whole world will continue to honour. 

On the very brink of chaos, with passions flaming 
and armies marching, the voice of reason has found 
a way out of the conflict which no people in their 
heart desired but none seemed able to avert. <A 
turning point in the world’s history will be reached 
if, as we hope, tonight’s agreement means a halt 
to the mad race in arms and a new start in building 
a partnership of all peoples. May you have health 
and strength to carry your great work to its 
completion. 


For the rest, Canada resolved to press ahead 
with its schemes for national defence, particu- 
larly on its coastal and aerial sides. The train- 
ing of infantry in the newer forms of warfare 
and the fuller mechanization of all units were 
also embarked upon. 


Y a fortunate coincidence the British Com- 
monwealth Relations Conference was in 
session in the Blue Mountains of Australia when 
the Czechoslovak volcano flared up into ugly 
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Wide World Photos 


MEN AND GUNS—MADE IN AUSTRALIA 
It was in October 1938 that the first anti-aircraft guns made in Australia were given a test by men of the first and second 
batteries of the newly-formed Australian anti-aircraft corps. The guns proved to be extremely mobile; they can be 
elevated to.an angle of 90 degrees and are capable of firing a 16-lb. high-explosive shell every two seconds. Our photo- 
graph shows a test of firing being carried out. 
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activity. The members included Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, the English Labour leader, an influential 
Irish delegation representing Eire, and other 
members which made it fully representative of 
the far-flung empire of King George VI. The 
conference ensured that the six and a half mil- 
lion people of Australia should be fully informed 
regarding the troubled international situation 
and its implications for the White Continent. 


Australia’s Sympathy 

N 421SM and Fascism alike are hateful to 

Australians, so it was to be expected that 
the first reaction of the generous Australian 
should be one of keen sympathy with the threat- 
ened Czechs and Slovaks. This sympathy was 
particularly marked in Trade Union circles. The 
Labour Party does not at present control the 
Federal Executive, but is very influential in 
Australian State politics. In mid-September, 
when the British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference was closing its session a State 
Labour Conference held at Adelaide sent mes- 
sages to President Benes, the Sudeten Trade 
Unions, and the German Social Democrats, 
congratulating them upon their opposition to 
Herr Hitler and the Henlein Party, who were 
described as seeking by typical Nazi methods to 
provoke disorder as an excuse to swamp Czecho- 
slovakia in the interests of Nazr Imperialism. 
‘We strongly urge President Benes, despite the 
persuasiveness of pro-Fascists posing as Demo- 
crats, not to grant any concessions incompatible 
with the interests and sovereignty of the 
Republic.” 

This somewhat crude reading of the European 
situation was corrected by the debates of the 
British Commonwealth Relations Conference. 
Thus, Mr. H. V. Hodson, the Conference reporter, 
described the Commonwealth of British Nations 
as a miniature world, and emphasized that, as 
the Empire worked out its destiny all humanity 
would be struggling with similar problems, 
though ona still larger scale. ‘‘ It was generally 
accepted that the British Commonwealth could 
not retain its coherence and strength by ad- 
vancing its own welfare at the expense of the 
rest of the world. In the advance of the world 
to order, the British Commonwealth, if it sur- 
vived, would be in the van.”’ 


HE eleven or twelve thousand miles from 
Nuremberg, Prague, Munich or Downing 
Street, where the primary decisions were being 
made, represented a goodly distance, and it is to 
the credit of Australians that they perceived the 
drift of world affairs so quickly and so clearly. 
As early as September 15, Mr. Joseph Lyons, 
the Australian Prime Minister, announced that 
his Government was standing four-square with 
Great Britain, ‘ because the peace of the world 
depends so greatly upon her.” 
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On the material plane, Australia’s answer to 
the threat of September 1938 was speedy. When 
the Budget was presented to the Federal 
Parliament at Canberra, it included an expendi- 
ture of £17,000,000 upon national! defence, no 
small amount for a community of six and a half 
million people. Half of the £17,000,000 will 
be met out of current revenue, and the balance 
out of Budget surpluses and loans. Indeed, 
Mr. Casey, the Federal Treasurer, was careful 
to describe his proposals as a Defence Budget. 
Following upon the Budget statement, Mr. 
Thorby, the Defence Minister, announced an 
immediate increase in the Militia of from 
35,000 to 42,000, adding that the Permanent 
Force, at present totalling 25,000, would also 
be substantially increased. Mr. Thorby did 
not say so, but it was an open secret that the 
Lyons Ministry was aiming at a Militia number- 
ing not less than 70,000. For the three years 
from 1938 the Australian Government authorized 
£24,800,000 additional expenditure upon defence, 
which, with the vote for the maintenance of 
existing defences, would make the total defence 
expenditure £43,000,000. No less’ than 
£7,750,000 of this would be spent upon naval 
defence, and would include the provision of five 
cruisers for the protection of sea-borne trade 
and as a deterrent against coastal raids. As an 
immediate precaution two modern 7,000-ton 
cruisers of the Sydney type, carrying six-inch 
guns, were purchased from the navy of the 
Mother Country. . 

For the rest, £8,000,000 more was provided for 
the increase of first-line aircraft and for building 
new squadron stations at Brisbane, Canberra, 
and certain coastal regions. Mr. Thorby at the 
height of the Crisis met the State Premiers at 
Canberra and explained the defence plans to 
them, following upon the Premiers’ meeting 
with Mr. Lyons, in which they had promised 
the fullest co-operation with the Federal 
authorities. 


The Voice of the Isolationists 

| spite of this evidence of determination not 

to leave its defence to the chance of blind 
circumstance, it was plain that Australia could 
not do without continual insistence upon the 
deep-lying issues. The State Labour Confer- 
ence at Adelaide, which indicated its profound 
indignation at the sacrifices demanded from 
Czechoslovakia, pronounced against military or 
industrial conscription, and an_ influential 
section of Labour opinion in Australia professed 
to believe in a policy of isolation. The view 
was voiced by Mr. Curtin, leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Federal Parliament. The speech 
of Herr Hitler in the Sports Palace on Septem- 
ber 26 was greeted with angry dissent in 
Australia. The Melbourne Age, which had 
urged large concessions to the cause of peace, 


pointed out that the Fuehrer was now heaping 
humiliation upon sacrifice and overlaying the 
Anglo-French plan with harsh, vexatious, and 
offensive orders. The Melbourne Herald des- 
cribed the demands as “ staggering,’ while 
the Sydney Morning Herald appealed to all 
Australians to prepare for the threatened 
ordeal, adding that their country would survive 
or perish with Britain. ‘The hypocrisy of 
Germany’s dealings with her desired victims 
and with the Western interceders for peace 
excites a resentment that must unite all peoples 
in indignation and revulsion.” 


‘Our Hands are Clean’ 


THs was the general mood when Mr. Lyons 
addressed the House of Representatives on 
September 28 and 29, when.every hour seemed 
to be bringing the Commonwealth nearer to 
war. On September 28 Mr. Lyons, after a 
cordial acceptance of President Roosevelt’s 
intervention on behalf of peace, said that it 
was with the complete support of the Australian 
Government that Mr. Chamberlain had pursued 
his efforts to preserve peace. “If war is to 
come it will not come by reason of anything 
any British nation has done or failed to do. 
Our hands are clean. We have done our best 
to keep the peace. Even as the clouds gather 
about us we still hope that peace may be 
preserved. God grant that it will be so.” 


On the following day, in announcing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s departure for the Four-Power 
Conference at Munich, Mr. Lyons spoke of a 
dramatic suggestion which may have anticipated 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action in that direction. 
It was that Mr. Bruce, the High Commissioner, 
should fly to Rome, bearing a personal appeal 
trom Mr. Chamberlain to Signor Mussolini, 
with a view toaverting war. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
message of thanks to Mr. Lyons had indicated 
that he was considering the personal message to 
the Duce. Next day Mr. Lyons was able to 
announce the Munich Agreement, and in pay- 
ing a further tribute to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
efforts on behalf of peace, gave it as his own 
conviction that the maintenance of peace 
depended upon the constant co-operation of 
the nations to remove causes of embitterment 
in international relations. It was sincerely to 
be hoped that the agreement might be the 
forerunner of a more general settlement, 
ensuring the happiness and prosperity of all 
mankind. 


‘Australia will be there!’ 


N a later debate Mr. Curtin reiterated his 
isolationist policy, only to bring Australia’s 
veteran War leader, W. M. Hughes, to his feet 
with a cry that though force had triumphed 
it was shorn of some of its triumph by the 
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resoluteness of those standing for right. 
Australia must stand with them. Unless she 
shared the responsibility for maintaining peace 
she could never feel safe. What would the rest 
of the world say if, having adopted Mr. Curtin’s 
policy of isolation, Australia was one day 
obliged to ask its help? Isolation, in Mr. 
Hughes’s view,’ was national suicide. 

Mr. R. G. Menzies, the young Attorney- 
General in Mr. Lyons’s Government, spoke with 
no less vigour in his repudiation of the isola- 
tionist policy, though he was careful to make 
it plain that the United Kingdom Government 
had not asked for Australian troops and no 
commitments had been made. Mr. Menzies’ 
own doctrine was that, “ so long as the Empire 
was constituted as at present, Australia could 
not be neutral in a war in which Great Britain 
was involved. The extent and means of her 
participation, or whether Australians should 
fight on their own or on foreign soil, were 
questions determinable by Australia or by 
the enemy. It would be suicidal for a Dominion 
to have its own foreign policy, regardless of 
whether it was that of the United Kingdom 
or of other Dominions. Could foreign Powers 
want anything better than six British countries 
speaking with different voices ? ”’ 


New Zealand’s Reaction 

HE voice of New Zealand was somewhat 
less emphatic than that of Australia 
throughout the Crisis of September 1938. A 
New Zealander is a shade less insistent upon 
his particular point of view, and a little more 
ready to believe that there may be two methods 
of approach to a difficult problem, than the 
average Australian. But, in general, the re- 
action of the Dominion of New Zealand to the 
Nazi threat was very much that of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. In New Zealand a Govern- 
ment was in office which was more definitely 
Socialist than that at Canberra, but the re- 
semblances are more noteworthy. If Australia 
has the mandated territory of New Guinea, 
New Zealand has Samoa, a self-willed infant 
but nevertheless an object of pride to her 
foster-mother. Moreover, New Zealand shares 
with Australia not only the name but the 
sacrifice of Anzac. The memory proved a 
source of inspiration when the people of “ The 
Long White Cloud” (the Maori name for the 
two islands) saw their horizon darkened once 

more by the threat of war. 

The Minister of Defence was overwhelmed 
with offers for active service overseas before 
the Crisis fully developed. Men who had 
manned the trenches in France and Flanders 
vied with youths in their teens in pressing their 
services upon the Defence Department. The 
New Zealand Military Forces consist of Regular 
and Territorial Armies recruited on the pattern 


of the English forces of the same name. The 
Regulars are intended only to provide com- 
manders,. staffs, and educational cadres with 
nucleus garrisons, but the Territorials in any 
time of crisis can be raised to 30,000 men. 
The achievement of 1914-18 was the measuring- 
rod whereby New Zealand thought to aid the 
Mother Country had the efforts of Mr. Chamber- 
lain been unsuccessful. As Mr. Fraser, Deputy 
Leader of the New Zealand Government, said 
when the outlook was blackest : 

‘“ Britain has never striven to bring peace 
and obviate war as she has done on this occa- 
sion. If the ordeal begins we can only do all 
possible to support the Motherland in the 
stand she has taken for peace and democracy.” 

“For democracy.” That was the thought 
which made the big appeal to the average 
New Zealander, the more because he was in 
the throes of a general election, in which the 
democratic standpoint was a dominant issue. 
He was immensely impressed by the fact that 
the plight of Czechoslovakia had rallied British 
Trade Unionism and the National Government 
to a common cause. The average New Zealander 
felt, as the average British Trade Unionist felt, 
that he had no hatred for the German people, 
though he had the deepest dislike and distrust 
of the Dictators, who, in Mr. Fraser’s words, 
‘were trying to bully the world and in 
particular the democracies.’’ New Zealand, too, 
was assured that the German people were being 
kept in ignorance of vital facts, and therefore 
echoed Labour’s plea to the people of Germany 
that they should raise their voice against the use 
of force and violence in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes and join the peoples of all 
lands in helping to build up a peaceful and 
prosperous world. ‘“ Unite for Peace’ would 
have been New Zealand’s slogan. 


Relief at the Settlement 

ig was a disappointment to New Zealand that 

such harsh terms were imposed upon the 
unfortunate Czechs, but there was deep 
gratitude to Mr. Chamberlain for averting a war 
that seemed so imminent. Speaking at Welling- 
ton, Lord Galway, the Governor-General, used 
an image of speech of special propriety for the 
people of Ao-tea-roa, the Long White Cloud. 
Referring to the dread fears of the days of 
crisis, he said: “ The clouds have lifted, light 
is pouring through and with the hope that 
lasting peace may be restored let us pray for 
better times coming in all ways.”’ The Governor- 
General added, ‘‘We thank God that the 
Empire, indeed the whole world, has been so 
skilfully guided by that great British statesman, 
Mr. Chamberlain. I am sure that after listening 
to the broadcast telling the news, all hearts 
offered up a silent prayer of thanksgiving that 


the Empire is blessed with such an outstanding 
statesman. ’’ 

Mr. Savage, the Labour Premier, sent a 
similar message expressing the relief and thanks- 
giving of the New Zealand people that war 
had been averted. The message added that the 
Government of New Zealand earnestly trusted 
that the basis of settlement would prove a 
lasting safeguard to a world peace founded on 
justice and order between nations. 


The Crisis and South Africa 
F all the Dominions, South Africa was the 
one whose interests would be most 
directly menaced by the German thrust for 
world power, following upon a successful effort 
to dominate Europe by force of arms. 

A generation after the proclamation of the 
South African Union no student of affairs will 
deny that the Union enshrines a national ideal 
and stands for a national reality. Its very 
existence means that the old-time desire for 
isolation has been abandoned. Instead, Boer and 
Briton are building a new State, in which the 
dominant ideal is “South Africa First and 
South Africa Always,” though at the back of the 
slogan lies the admitted fact that the future 
of the Union is firmly based upon England’s 
supremacy on the Five Seas. 


The fullest and most statesmanlike pronounce- 
ment upon the Crisis of 1938 came from General 
Smuts. It occurred in a speech to a Royal 
Scottish gathering at Johannesburg on the day 
after Mr. Chamberlain returned from Munich. 
The man who had taken up arms against Great 
Britain forty years earlier said that, once more, 
the occasion had produced the man: “ Mr. 
Chamberlain appeared at the last moment to 
save the world from war. God bless him! 
Without thought of the difficulties and dangers 
to his future, he risked all, and 1 trust has won 
all.’’ General Smuts went on: 


We are now in a position to build up peace in 
future on a wide scale; it can only be peace with 
understanding, confidence and the negation of 
violence and resort to superior force. On _ this 
basis of understanding and systematic conference 
as laid down in the Covenant of the League can 
we rebuild the peace which we failed to make in 
1919. The moment has arrived for great advances, 
and the world should not let it pass unused. A great 
event has happened which may yet become a 
turning point in history. At the very last moment 
the world has been providentially saved from the 
abyss into which it has been slipping. For years 
the world has been steadily slipping towards war ; 
the Great War did not end in real peace. 

At first we had high hopes for the future of the 
League, but during the last few years it has been 
an armament race against time in which the nations 
joined. During the past fortnight the climax 
appeared to have arrived and a war threatened 
which might have resulted in the end of Europe 
and Western civilization. Man would again have 
wandered for centuries in darkness, but now we 
can breathe again. The world is not devoid of 
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statesmen, after all. We are proud of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s achievements; we are proud that through 
him Great Britain—senior partner of our great 
Commonwealth of Nations—who in recent years 
appeared to be not pulling her weight among the 
countries of the world, once more assumed moral 
leadership in Europe. This is one of the most 
significant things that have happened. The cause 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the 
cause of world peace. 


General Smuts amplified his statesmanlike 
analysis of the world situation in an address 
to the South African Institute of Engineers at 
Johannesburg on October 16, when the temper 
of conflicting nations was somewhat cooler than 
it had been a fortnight earlier and political 
judgement more poised. Again he affirmed 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s unconventional round- 
table methods had created a new atmosphere 
between the European leaders, which gave a 
welcome opportunity for a new diplomatic 
start. General Smuts went on: 


Surely democracy and dictatorship as _ rival 
systems of government are long-range questions 
which time alone can_ settle. Democracy can 
learn valuable lessons of efficiency from its op- 
ponents. Dictatorships throughout history had 
proved to be a passing phase. Let them practise 
tolerance and patience, and, while standing by 
fundamental principles, keep an open mind as to 
how those principles can be adapted to different 
situations. If there is madness in the world, give 
it time to wear off or wear itself out, but let it not 
turn the world into the destruction of war. In saying 
this I am no pacifist. For the sake of the only 
possible peace, peace with honour and self-respect, 
I would arm to the limit. Unilateral disarmament 
has proved a disaster in history. 


It is to be hoped that General Smuts was 
not too optimistic, but in any case he was the 
voice of South Africa on that fateful Saturday, 
when the German Storm-troopers were moving 
into Bohemia and the English-speaking world 
was asking itself what measure of real hope 
there was for the future. For some days the 
reality of the danger had been very plain. 
Visitors had been forbidden access to Union 
Castle liners, manifestly because the ships were 
likely to be commandeered and manned by 
members of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
At the same time, Major-General Sir Pierre van 
Ryneveld, Chief of the General Staff, announced 
that coast batteries were being manned at 
Cape Town, Durban, and Simonstown. At 
East London, too, mobile six-inch batteries 
were established and exercises arranged with a 
view to testing South Africa’s coastal defences. 


It fell to General Hertzog, the Union Prime 
Minister, to justify these measures in the House 
of Assembly, the occasion being a debate arising 
from a motion by Dr. D. F. Malan, the National- 
ist leader, who sought to induce the Government 
to declare a policy of rigid neutrality. Dr. 
Malan asked the House to declare that it was 
ready to make the necessary provision for the 
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essential defences of the country with a view 
to its safety and neutrality, but would refuse to 
pass the Appropriation Bill, unless the Govern- 
ment dissociated itself from the repeated 
declarations by General Smuts that South 
Africa would go to the assistance of Britain 
or any other member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations if it were endangered by war, 
and unless the Government altered its declared 
policy regarding the defence of Simonstown 
for Imperial purposes as defined by the Smuts- 
Church agreement. Dr. Malan added: 


When Mr. Chamberlain went to Germany it 
had been fervently hoped by many that the negotia- 
tions with Herr Hitler would result in the revision 
of the Versailles Treaty. The action of Britain 
and France in taking Czechoslovakia under their 
wing was unjustifiable. Czechoslovakia was not a 
unified nation. The majority robbed the minority 
of their rights and Britain and France supported 
the majority. ‘The democracies were being forced 
to take action to alter the Versailles Treaty. Mr. 
Chamberlain suffered defeat at the hands of Herr 
Hitler. The democracies by their actions had 
given the autocracies a status which they had not 
earned on the merits of their principles. The 
Union of South Africa would require less defences 
if she followed Holland and Belgium and armed only 
to defend herself against aggression. The Union 
had no enemies. Her only enemies could be 
those of Britain or of other members of the British 
Commonwealth. Simonstown placed the Union 
in the position that she must defend it if attacked, 
and that would automatically drag her into any 
war. 

The protest of Dr. Malan was a lonely one, 
and General Hertzog’s reply was to the point. 
““In one of the tensest times into which the 
world has been plunged for many years,” he 
observed, “the opposition comes before the 
House with this matter, the sole reason for its 
introduction being an effort to make a little 
political capital out of the anguish of millions 
of people.” Declaring that he still had the 
fullest belief that there will be no war, General 
Hertzog added: “ We are a free country and the 
people will through its Parliament decide how 
far, if to any extent, we shall be involved in any 
war. In this House this morning we have 
heard a demand that the Government should 
dishonour its undertakings in regard to Simons- 
town, but I shall see to it that we are true to 
our commitments at Simonstown.” For his 
own part, he stood by the League of Nations. 


Congratulations from South Africa 


DAY later the South African Prime Minister 
was able to cable his congratulations to Mr. 
Chamberlain upon the outcome of the Munich 
conference. The message went on : “ I sincerely 
trust that the Conference will be the first of 
many others at which the problems which lie 
at the root of a dangerous position will be faced 
courageously and honestly and with a steadfast 
determination to solve them on a basis of justice 
and good will to all concerned. For, in this 
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way only, I feel confident, will it be possible, 
by allaying suspicions and fears, to re-establish 
the mutual confidence so essential to the main- 
tenance of peace, and return to beneficial inter- 
course among nations.” 
Nationalist Objections 
HE criticisms which Dr. Malan had raised 
against General Hertzog’s Government 
and his demand for a policy of rigid neutrality 
aroused echoes in Nationalist circles, the 
Nationalists representing the Opposition in 
Union politics. But, as General Kemp said, 
the policy of the Government was simple. It 
was rearming, not to protect Great Britain, 
but South Africa itself and the South African 
nation. “‘ The preparations were not for war 
abroad. If and when war broke out, it would 
be for the Government and people of the Union 
to decide whether they were going to take part.”’ 
A similar reply was given to Dr. Malan in the 
House of Assembly by General Hertzog himself, 
though the Prime Minister was careful to avoid 
any definite commitments. He was content to 
emphasize the assurances already given by 
General Smuts that South Africa would stand 
by Great Britain if she was endangered by any 
aggressive attack, adding that he would agree to 
this “‘if only because South Africa was a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. It was not for the 
Government to say anything at the moment, 
except that they were a free nation with certain 
obligations to other nations, and that if these 
obligations developed in the future they would 
be carried out at any cost.” 

The relief, nay jubilation, felt and expressed 
throughout the Union of South Africa was 
followed by a period of heart-searching. At 
the very door of the Union lies a former German 
colony, South-West Africa, which was conquered 
by South African troops during the World War. 
In late years Nazi activity in a land which South 
Africa has come to regard as being destined to 
share the political life of the other four provinces 
of the Union could not but arouse the concern 
of the South African Government, and long 
before September 1938 General Hertzog, the 
Prime Minister of the Union, had pointed out 
that the greater part of the population of 
South-West Africa was no longer of German, 
but of Union extraction. He added that his 
Government would not consider any policy 
which involved the return of South-West Africa 
to Germany ; on the contrary, the solution he 
looked for was that on the expiration of the 
Mandate from the League of Nations the 
Protectorate would become part of the Union. 
This declaration aroused bitter comment in 
Nazi Germany. 

These facts should be borne in mind when we 
read that the first consequence of the Munich 
settlement was a determination to speed up 


South Africa’s defence programme. The popu- 
lation of South-West Africa today includes 
21,000 South Africans, 6,000 Germans who are 
naturalized British subjects, and 3,000 un- 
naturalized Germans. The latter constitute the 
element making for friction, as they at once 
declared that the occupation of the Sudetenland 
in Czechoslovakia must portend the regaining 
by Germany of its old colony of South-West 
Africa. The fears of the 218,000 natives added 
to the seriousness of a complex situation. In an 
effort to clarify it Mr. Pirow, the Union Minister 
of Defence, left for London by air in October, 
visiting on his way Kenya and Tanganyika, 
where he reiterated earlier statements that the 
Union would defend South-West Africa even 
by force of arms, and that the return of 
Tanganyika to Germany was also out of the 
question. 

In addition to the colonial problem Mr. Pirow 
made a point of discussing in London the best 
ways of spending £6,000,000 which the Union 
Parliament had voted for defence. 

General Hertzog’s Johannesburg newspaper, 
the Vaderland, later explained that the Union’s 
attitude towards the former German colony 
of South-West Africa was unalterable. The 
population was now predominantly South 
African, and if it was handed over to some other 
Power a minority problem would be created 
similar to that which had caused conflict in 
Europe for generations. The Vaderland added 
that the Union would be willing to participate 
in a joint effort to solve the colonial problem 
and make some contribution other than giving 
up South-West Africa. 

| Concern in East Africa 

OMINANT as is the influence of the South 
African Union throughout British Africa, 

the return to Germany of the colonies taken 
from her between 1914 and 1918 is not entirely 
their concern. The Rhodesias and the Sudan 
administration also could not but be troubled 
over the possibility of so discordant a neigh- 
bour as Nazi Germany, with its gospel of 
physical force and its denial of all political 
freedom which is not pronouncedly Totalitarian. 
When the Crisis developed in September 1938 
Northern Rhodesia took a ‘census of all ex- 
servicemen in the territory, with a view to the 
rapid organization of a defence corps should the 
need arise. Other East African Governments 
also completed their plans to meet any emer- 
gency, in particular those relating to Air Raid 
Precautions. Thus the Governor of Kenya, 
Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, 
hastily returned to Nairobi to direct the pre- 
cautionary measures, while Lady Brooke-Popham 
formed a Kenya Women’s Emergency Organiza- 
tion for recording and directing the services of 
women volunteers in the event of war. The 
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Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, by the way, 
were in Nakuru at the time, their holiday having 
been interrupted by the developments in the 
international situation. 


Future of the White Highlands 
PLEASANT sense of freedom from the 


clamour and unrest of European life is 
one of the joys of days spent on safari in the 
jungle of Kenya, and the Duke and Duchess had 
flown some thousands of miles to enjoy them, 
but the clash of noisy argument and the march 
of armed men in the far north made the thought 
of holiday-making impossible. Even the friendly 
grins of the safarz boys had lost their old-time 
pliancy and the forested slopes of Mount Kenya, 
with their elephants, rhinos, leopards and giant 
forest hogs, their “ call.” The Italian conquest 
of Abyssinia had already made the folk of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, native as well 
as British, acutely conscious of the fact that 
European interests might run neck and neck 
with those of the White Highlands. The recruit- 
ing of African natives for service in EKuropean 
wars, following the example set by General 
Franco when he invaded Spain with native 
levies from North Africa, was one danger. 
Lord Francis Scott, uncle of the Duchess of 
Gloucester, was the recognized spokesman of 
East Africans in this matter of the future of the 
White Highlands. Throughout he insisted that 
any transfer of the mandate over Tanganyika 
would isolate Kenya and Uganda so completely 
from the rest of the Empire that disintegration 
was likely. 


For reasons such as these the patriotic demon- 
strations and preparations at Dar-es-Salaam, 
the capital of Tanganyika, were, if anything, 
more whole-hearted than those in other parts 
of East Africa. It chanced that the Pro- 
tectorate was still bedecked with Union Jacks, 
following upon the observance of the East 
African ‘“ King’s Day” as a public holiday. 
Scores of native tribes took part in the demon- 
strations, marching through the settlements, 
beating drums, playing martial airs and cheering 
“The Great White King.” The natives in 
Tanganyika, estimated to total more than five 
million, made it plain that they desired to link 
their future with “The Great White King” 
and not with the Fuehrer of NaziGermany. It 
is noteworthy that celebrations at the Dar-es- 
Salaam German Club after the Munich settle- 
ment included the presentation of a badge 
bearing the figure of a Nazi soldier with rifle 
and fixed bayonet, and members were openly 
jubilant over the prospect of winning the terri- 
tory once more for the Fatherland, if necessary 
by force. It was, therefore, not surprising that 
all British, European, Indian and native subjects 
of George VI were seriously perturbed by the 
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prospect of an early development of German 
colonial claims and desired an immediate as- 
surance from the British Government that there 
would be no cession. In order to strengthen 
the appeal, the Asiatic Indians made repre- 
sentations to Delhi on the subject, while South 
Africans in Tanganyika telegraphed to Pretoria 
and Cape Town urging that their anxieties 
should be regarded and their claims upheld. 

It only remains to add that Egypt, which 
has a direct interest in any changes in the 
Kuropeanization of Africa, throughout upheld 
the British standpoint. Mahmud Pasha, the 
Prime Minister, returned to Alexandria from 
London while the Crisis was in being, full of 
satisfaction over the agreement Egypt had made 
with her ally, Britain, and the good will shown, 
not only by the Government in London, but by 
the British administration in the Sudan. Major- 
General G. N. Macready, head of the British 
Military Mission in Egypt, worked hand in hand 
with the Egyptian Government to ensure that 
the co-operation of British and Egyptian troops 
should suffice to defend Egypt against any 
possible attack. This was important, as one 
result of the Crisis of 1938 was political propa- 
ganda in Egypt in favour of some modification 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement whereby 
Egypt might contract out of the military 
clauses of the alliance and substitute for them 
pacts of neutrality and non-aggression with 
Italy, Germany, and other states. 


The Empire of India 


HE 350 millions of Indians between the 
Himalayas and Cape Comorin—what was 
their reaction to the Fight for Freedom of 
1938 ? A year earlier the Government of India 
Act had become operative, with the exception 
of the clauses dealing with Federation. Thereby 
India entered upon a new political life, markedly 
different from that of the centuries in which the 
British Raj made itself responsible for the well- 
being of the Indian peoples. 

The attitude of the Anglo-Indian community 
could never have been in doubt. It found ex- 
pression in a pithy telegram which Sir Henry 
Gidney addressed to the King-Emperor : ‘‘ The 
life of every Anglo-Indian man and woman is 
at England’s call to command.” 

Nor were the Indian Princes a whit less ready 
with their assurances of devotion and loyalty. 
Before Mr. Chamberlain left for the fateful 
meeting at Munich, thirty-two Princes addressed 
a message to the Viceroy, which made this 
abundantly plain. As for the speechless millions 
of the Indian people, their reaction was most 
fully summed up by a writer in The Times of 
India. He wrote: 

About the Indian people’s sympathies there 


can be no doubt. They have been expressed 
in the newspapers with a vehemence which has 


tew parallels in recent years. Indeed, the belli- 
cose attitude of some journals wedded to the 
Congress creed of non-violence is as astonishing as 
it is refreshing. They demand that an end should 
be put to the bullying of democratic States by the 
totalitarian Powers, and their hostility to German 
demands on Czechoslovakia is implacable. The 
fundamental issue involved in the threatened war 
is far clearer to India than it was in 1914. The 
roots of India’s opposition are embedded in a 
burning desire to protect the democratic system of 
government, which India has adopted with 
enthusiasm, against the aggression of dictators. 

In giving India railways, irrigation schemes, 
assurance against famine and other benefits of 
European experience, Britain has also given 
India’s millions a sense of national existence 
which Britain cannot but respect, even while it 
recognizes that difficulties must arise in meeting 
the new aspirations. Very wisely, The Times 
of india went on to urge that both Congress 
and the British Government should recognize 
the situation which had arisen in India 
owing to the Government of India Act and 
consult with Mr. Gandhi and other leaders of 
Indian democratic opinion. In India, as in 
New Zealand and Australia, the judgement of 
the masses could not but be influenced by the 
dire plight in which Czechoslovakia found itself, 
and this, rallied an immense body of opinion 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s effort after “‘ Peace with 
Honour.” 

India’s Loyalty Made Manifest 
EVERTHELESS, the most spectacular 
expression of India’s devotion to the King- 
Emperor was that of the reigning Princes, 
when they proffered the full service of their States 
in the event of war. Everyone recalled what a 
similar offer had meant in 1914. Is it not 
recorded in enduring stone upon the memorial 
pillar which a grateful Empire set up at Neuve- 
Chapelle, in France? ‘“ Their Name Liveth 
for Evermore.” 

A similar line of thought found expression in 
a speech delivered by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
Premier of the Punjab, when the anxiety of the 
world was at its height. The speaker declared 
the readiness of his Province to give its men 
and resources on behalf of the Empire in the 
event of war, and went on to state his belief 
that the constitutional progress of India was 
the direct result of her magnificent sacrifice of 
manhood in the last war. For that reason he 
appealed to the rest of his countrymen to 
respond, if need be, in no mean bargaining spirit. 
Sir Sikander added that his own opinion of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statesmanlike efforts to avoid 
war was that they would ring down through 
history, but, if unfortunately they proved in vain, 
the heart of India would not be found wanting. 

The Indian Princes spoke for 80 million souls, 
that is, nearly one-fourth of the total population 
of the Indian Empire, and in the event of war 
Britain could have depended upon at least 


forty thousand regular troops maintained by 
the Princes. The Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
premier Moslem ruler, in adding his name to 
those of the other Princes, described himself as 
“Faithful Ally of the British Government ”’ ; 
his country has an area of 82,000 square miles 
with a population of 144 million people. The 
Aga Khan—leader of seventy millions of 
Mahomedans and a unique figure among the 
Indian Princes inasmuch as he owns no territory 
yet wields an influence comparable with any, 
because of his descent from Fatima, daughter 
of Mahomet—was among the first to offer his 
services to the British Government. Travancore, 
most southerly of the Indian States, vied with 
Kashmir in the north and Patiala, the Sikh 
State in the Punjab, in its assurances of ready 
aid. Baroda, Bikanir, Gwalior and the rest 
need only be mentioned as contributing to a 
display of affectionate loyalty which must have 
touched King George deeply, as it touched the 
people of Britain as a whole. In general, the 
Government at Delhi and Simla were assured 
during the Crisis of September 1938 that a 
few weeks of intensive preparation had made 
India. far more ready for any emergency than 
anyone would have believed possible at the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1914. The Provincial 
Governments were notified of what was expected 
of them, and civilians were earmarked for 
special duties. 

Still farther east, in the Malay States, the 
Malay Regiment, which is the youngest detach- 
ment in the regular military forces of the 
Colonial Empire, prepared for all eventualities. 
Only five years had elapsed since the first squad 
of 25 raw recruits marched into temporary 
barracks at Port Dickson, yet the Malay Regi- 
ment had 700 highly trained and disciplined 
men ready for the defence of the Federated 
States should the Indian or Burman battalion 
at Taiping be required for duty elsewhere. Some 
of these Malay troops were sent on to Shanghai, 
being part of a force of six regiments on duty 
at this vital point of communication during the 


Crisis. 


Bu the very extent of Britain’s Empire and 
its varied resources in men and material 
forbid more than a cursory survey of what 
the British Commonwealth of Nations did during 
those anxious days, and only the winds of the 
world could rightly sing the paean of thanks- 
giving for deliverance which the Empire raised 
when it became certain that immediate war 
was not to be the price required for participation 
in the Imperial heritage. But behind the paean 
of thanksgiving was also a murmured determina- 
tion to ““ Make Ready and to Keep Ready.” A 
lesson had been learnt from a dread threat. 
Only the Empire can preserve the Empire. 
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THE MENACE TO PEACE. 8 


‘MEIN KAMPF’: the NAZI BIBLE (3) 


prom an examination of the Germanic State as it will be when moulded 
according to the National Socialist pattern (see page 225), we turn to 


the vital question of territorial expansion. 


“‘Mein Kampf ’’ makes it 


clear that not extra-European colonies but the rich lands of Russia and 

the Baltic States are to provide the field wherein the German race may 

take root and flourish and multiply exceedingly. But the way to the East 
cannot be opened until France has been eliminated. 


the return of the colonies forfeited by 

the Treaty of Versailles was confidently 
expected on every hand, the question receives 
small space in Mein Kampf. 

The plea for colonies is something new. The 
book lays down, indeed : 

“The German people have no moral right to 
dabble in colonial policy as long as they are unable 
to gather their own sons 1nto a Common Siate. 
Not until the boundaries of the Reich include the 
last Germans still outside does the right for 
Germany to acquire new territory arise out of the 
need of the nation.” 

The German version adds these grim and 
significant words, omitted from the English text : 
“ Then the plough will be the sword, and out of the 
tears of war will grow the harvest of future days.” 

Race is the motive which causes Hitler to turn 
instinctively from the idea of tropical coloniza- 
tion. He notes with contempt the admixture of 
blood which it has brought to the Spanish 
colonizers of South America. The French have 
committed a still greater crime. They have 
bastardized their race. They have brought the 
native to Europe and set up. their Negro 
Republic from the Congo to the Rhine. 

Now Germany the Giant must have room to 
stretch her limbs. Her population increases by 
nearly 900,000 annually. Germany must choose 
where she will go. 

This choice had to be made once before, in 
Bismarck’s day. Should Germany seek to 
acquire territory in Europe, or should she 
develop the system of colonial settlement and 
trade ? In a word, should Germany live of 
German land and labour, or of the produce of 
colonial exploitation ? Bismarck was for the 
first course. He was overruled. 


see in 1938 the German demand for 


F course it would have meant war. But then 

the other course was bound to lead to war 

a'so and in less favourable conditions. In fact 

this happened. Germany came into head-on 

collision with England, and in the event she lost 

both colonies and the prospect of European 
expansion. 
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For Germany the sole sound territorial policy 
is the conquest of soil on the Continent so that 
Greater Germany may form one contiguous area 
like the United States of America. 

How much more firmly is that great State 
based than most of the European Powers! For 
the European Powers are like pyramids standing 
on their points. Their possessions on the 
Continent are absurd compared with their top- 
heavy burden of foreign trade, colonies, and 
overseas investment. One might say of them: 
point in Europe, base all over the world! But 
the mighty American Union has its base covering 
its own continent and its apex is its point of 
contact with the rest of the globe. Hence its 
vast internal strength. England, by the way, 
comes into the American category, not the 
European. “ We are apt to forget the true 
nature of the British Empire in its relation to 
the Anglo-Saxon world. If only on account of 
her community of language and culture with the 
American Union, England stands apart from 
every other State in Europe.”’ 


Incurring England’s Hostility 


wat a piece of damnable folly was the 
German formula of “ peaceful penetra- 
tion!”’ That “ peaceful economic conquest of the 
world ” drew from England first a vague dis- 
trust and then a series of incomprehensible 
threats, culminating in a positive anti-German 
alliance with France and Russia. Thus, carry- 
ing through that “‘ peaceful conquest,’’ Germany 
finally found herself building a great fleet, 
which convinced England of her hostility. 

‘Yet no sacrifice would have been too great 
in order to gain England’s alliance in 1914. It 
would have meant renunciation of the colonies 
and of importance on the sea. It would have 
meant refraining from interfering with British 
industry by German competition in these 
markets. All would have been infinitely worth 
while ! ” 

There was a moment indeed, cries Hitler, 
bitterly lamenting, that England would have 
let us speak to her in this sense. For she under- 
stood very well that owing to Germany’s in- 
creasing population she MUST sooner or later 


expand, either in Europe with England’s help, 
or elsewhere in the world without it. 

So the attempt was made from London at the 
turn of the century to bring about rapproche- 
ment with Germany. (The man who made it 
was, by the way, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
father of the Premier). But Germans thought 
that there was a catch in it. ‘‘ The Germans 
were upset by the idea of ‘ pulling England’s 
chestnuts out of the fire for her’—as if an 
alliance were possible on any other basis except 
that of mutual benefit! We could have done a 
deal with Whitehall, as Japan did in 1904. 
There would never have been a world war!” 


‘Germany Must Have Land ’ 


Twas notdone. Thehourpassed. The prob- 
lem remained. It remains yet. Germany 
must have land. You must face the crude, 
plain point of view that it is not the will of 
Heaven that one nation should have fifty times 
as much territory as another. Political borders 
are the work of one set of men. They can, and 
ever have been, changed by other men. Since 
this earth has enough room for all of us to live 
in, then all should be given the necessary space 
to thrive. 

“Nobody will do that with pleasure. But 
what if our claim is not answered? Then we 
will take it with our fists |”? 

German territory as it stands cannot form the 
basis of a world power. Its territory of 500,000 
square kilometres is laughable for such a 
purpose. 

“If the Nazi movement really wants to be 
spurred and supported by a great mission it 
must find the courage to lead the German people 
out of the narrowness of its present boundaries 
on to new soil and thus liberating the nation 
from the danger of being once more the slaves of 
other countries.”’ 

The German race has got to expand or 
explode. Against this tremendous fact no 
consideration of any kind can be allowed to 
weigh. ‘“‘ The right to land and soil becomes a 
duty when a great people seems vowed to ruin if 
it cannot grow. Especially when it is not just a 
little Negro tribe but the Germanic mother of 
all life, which has given the world of today her 
cultural stamp. Germany will be a world 
Power or she will be nothing.”’ 


Eyes on the East 


“PUT to become a world Power she needs 
territorial greatness which guarantees her 
the necessary importance and her citizens their 
bread. But when we talk today of the conquest 
of new territory in Europe, we can only think of 
Russia and her border states.” 
Again, “‘ We National Socialists have deliber- 
ately drawn a line under the pre-War tendency 
of our foreign policy. We stem the Germanic 


stream towards the south and west of Europe 
and turn our eyes eastward.” 

And, most conveniently, in this matter the 
Lord is working again for Hitler. For Fate, 
says he, when it abandoned Russia to Bol- 
shevism, robbed her of the educated and 
disciplined class which had built, and which 
alone was capable of sustaining, the structure of 
that huge State. The Bolshevist Revolution 
wiped out the Germanic element in Russia—the 
Jew has taken its place. 

Now, it is impossible for the Russian to shake 
off the Jew yoke by his own strength. But it is 
also impossible for the Jew to retain control of 
that immense empire for any length of time. 
For the character of the Jew is not that of 
organizer any more than it is that of creator. 
The Jew is just a decomposing leaven. The 
vast Soviet empire will one day collapse, and 
that day cannot be long delayed. ‘“ We are 
chosen by Providence to be witnesses of the 
catastrophe of Russia’s downfall, which will be 
just one more proof of the correctness of our 
Nazi Racial Theory.” 


Menace of the Bolsheviks 


GH OULD Germany wait for that to happen—or 

apply the hammer blow? Never forget, 
warns Hitler, that the pestilence which rots 
Russia is one that hangs perpetually over 
Germany, too. Germany is the next great 
objective of Bolshevism. All the strength of the 
Nazi missionary zeal is needed to gird up the 
German nation, to rescue it from the embrace 
of that international python and stem the 
corruption of German stock. 

The Bolshevists are vile and bloody tyrants. 
Favoured by circumstances in a tragic hour they 
overran a great State, massacring millions of 
their fellow-countrymen. The Terror they set 
up smashes all records. Naturally, most of the 
leaders belong to a race which combines an 
unusual mixture of bestial cruelty with enormous 
skill in lying, the race which now believes it is 
about to enchain the whole world—the Jews ! 

When Hitler wrote this he could not yet 
know that the subsequent “ purges”’ by Stalin 
would be perpetrated by a government which, 
except for the Foreign Commissary Litvinov, 
was practically without Jewish members. 

In the trenches on the Western Front Hitler 
pondered about the enemy beyond. He thought 
then that it would be a good thing for Germany 
to give up her colonial dream, with its attendant 
naval policy, and join England in a partnership 
for defence against Russia. He explains that by 
““defence’’ he means “‘a resolute plan for 
acquiring territory on the Continent of Europe.”’ 

The same idea runs like a steel column 
through Mein Kampf. Look here, England ! 
says Hitler, Germany made some big mistakes 
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THE LOSER PAYS—A MEMORY THAT RANKLED 
During the investigations of the Military Commissioners in Germany to ascertain whether she had fulfilled all her 
obligations under the Peace Treaty, feeling naturally ran high between the defeated Germans and foreigners who were 


perhaps inclined to rub salt into her wounds. 


In a brawl in Berlin a French sergeant was killed, and this cheque for 


one million francs (about £40,000 at par) had to be paid by Germany to his family ; such humiliations as this embittered 
Franco-German relations. 


in this late World War, but you did not win 
every round! Just see what happened ! 

It has been England’s historic, and success- 
ful, policy since the davs of Queen Elizabeth 
to prevent the rise of any one European Power 
toa position of dominance. England’s methods, 
indeed, have varied. The target of her blows 
has changed : ; never the ultimate supreme pur- 
pose, that of pulling down the over-mighty. 
Thus Spain, Holland, and France were in turn 
opposed, and in turn broken by England. 
Germany, deliberately and perversely, put her- 
self in the vacant place of Chief Enemy to 
Kngland. Well, she paid. England beat her 
down by all and every means. 


England at War 


AND: by the way, says Hitler, don’t let us 

have any silly recrimination about that. 
Iingland’s way of making war may not strike 
every fool as being “ heroic,’”’ though nobody 
need doubt the fighting quality of the English. 
It is the task of statesmanship to see that the 
nation does not go under “ heroically ” or any 
other way, but is kept on top by practical 
means. Every road that leads to that goal 
is the right one, and not to follow it is a crime 
and disgraceful neglect of duty. 

Well, England came out of the World War— 
and found what ? That France had taken the 
place of Germany as Public Enemy No. 1. 
The rise of a European Power over and above 
the level of the rest had not been prevented ; 
it had in fact been consolidated. 

England would have wished to undo that, 
or, at all events, to give it no help. But time 
was short between the Armistice and the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the French saw to 


that! England had exploited to the limit the 
forces of popular sentiment against the Germans 
(“Hang the Kaiser’) and could not reverse 
the engines. France dictated the peace. 

England had different aims from France. 
England did not want Germany to be a world 
Power. France did not want Germany to 
be a Power at all! If England pressed hard 
upon the Germans once she had defeated them 
it was because the Jews had grabbed control 
for the moment and were pursuing their plan 
of smashing Germany in order to extend their 
own world-dominion. 

In France, the desires of the Jews and the 
interests of the French coincided. The Bourse 
and the Quai d’Orsay (the French Foreign 
Office) are branches of the same firm. 

France went on with her chosen task though 
the fighting had ended. The war was only 
the foundation for it. “ Tiger ’’ Clemenceau 
was right when he said that the Peace should 
be the continuation of the War. He made 
it so, not even forgetting to use black troops 
to wage that “‘ Peace.” 


No Return to 1914 


(5 EBMANY had to submit to loss of territory 
to France and to the occupation of much 
more. Yet it would be folly to try to re-draw 
now all the German frontiers of 1914. They 
meant no protection in the past to Germany 
and will mean none in the future. They 
would not give the German nation internal 
solidarity, nor provide it with enough to eat. 
Even from a military standpoint the old frontier 
was not valuable. 
Moreover, any effort to restore it, even it 
successful, would lead to pouring out of blood 
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until there was none left for the mighty tasks 
and decisions which must be taken in the re- 
building of the German Reich. No! Germany 
will not waste her blood—as she will not spare 
it when the objectives are vital. 


_ What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
Here is Germany, ready to abandon every 
challenge to England’s world-wide Empire. 
Hitler was, aS may be remembered, at that 
period of his career still against colonial expan- 
sion. But Germany has something to ask— 
something that does not in any way conflict with 
England’s interest. Germany wants to go East. 

There is the rich soil of the Ukraine swimming 
in fat. Land! Land! And Bread ! 


Land for the People 


THE German Reich must conquer with the 
German sword the earth for the German 
plough, the bread for the German people ! 
“Never will the Reich be secured until it can 
give every German his own piece of land. 
Never forget that the holiest right in this 
world is the right to own land, which one can 
plough oneself, and the holiest sacrifice is the 
blood shed for this piece of land.”’ 


But before this can be brought about there 
is another problem which must be solved for 
good and all—FRANCE ! 


Says Hitler in Mein Kampf: “ One has to 
realize this plain fact very clearly: The inex- 
orable arch-enemy of the German nation is France. 
It does not matter who rules France or who 
has ruled or will rule France, whether Bourbons 
or Jacobins, Bonapartists or Democrats, clerical 
Republicans or red Bolshevists: the final aim 
of her foreign policy will always be the attempt 
to occupy the Rhine frontier and the securing 
of this river for France by dissolving and 
smashing Germany.” The passage is omitted 
from the English version. 


Hitler lashes the Social Democratic leaders 
of post-War Germany who courted France’s 
favours. They thought that the Frenchmen 
had changed their minds and now regarded 
Germany with friendly eye. These German 
politicians must have realized the truth pretty 
soon, but still the fools proceeded with their 
policy of grovel instead of making more useful 
alliances. 


The French in the Ruhr 


G) UBELY by the winter of 1922-3, when the 
French marched into the Ruhr, it was 
obvious what they wereupto! Could anybody 
believe any longer that France had staked all 
her blood for four years in the most decisive 
struggle of her history just to get reparations 
for the damages endured ? 

Not even the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine 
could explain the furious energy of the French 


war leaders in prosecuting the struggle—unless 
it is realized that this was only a part of a larger 
plan. What was that plan? The dissolution 
of Germany into a number of small states! 
This is what the French imperialists fought 
for, this is what they proclaimed they were 
fighting for. ‘“‘Tiger’’ Clemenceau, implacable 
enemy of Germany, declared: “‘ France must 
break her to pieces.” 

In doing this the French were, of course, 
selling their own people as mercenaries of the 
international world Jew. For the Jews could 
never achieve their dream of world domination 
while Germany remained united and strong. 
France was the chosen instrument of the Chosen 
People for smashing up Germany. 

If the great battles of the war had been 
fought on German soil, and not on French or 
Polish, if the struggle had raged along the banks 
of the Elbe, the Ruhr, or the Main instead 
of on the Somme or the Flanders rivers—then 
France would have reached her goal. 

This was the tremendous service that the 
German army rendered, that it forced the 
enemy to fight on the field of his own territory. 
But for this the French would have overrun 
the Reich, and every kind of disintegrating 
force would have been released. There would 
have been no Reich at all, but only a group of 
“‘ independent ” (and impotent) German States. 

France sought to make good the omission. 
After the war she did all within her power to 
paralyse Germany. Clemenceau was frank 
about it; France was still “ carrying on the 
war.” Clemenceau regarded the seizure of 
the Ruhr by France as a natural sequel to the 
offensive of 1918. 


No Anglo-German Rivalry 


L® us reconsider now, says Hitler, what 
could and should be done. 

France’s military power presses upon England. 
Once Germany’s colonial and commercial chal- 
lenge to England had been broken that country’s 
need for close association with France was over. 

Italy, too, has no reason to love—or even 
tolerate—the French any more. Italy’s future 
is plainly bound up with developing the Mediter- 
ranean as her zone of power. Italy threw in her 
lot with France in the World War only in order 
to strike a deadly blow at her ancient oppressor 
and sole rival for the Adriatic—the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

Now there need be no point of conflict any- 
where between England, Italy and Germany. 
The obvious thing is an alliance. It would not 
mean war. The only Power that might object 
would be France—and France would be in no 
situation to do anything about it. The Anglo- 
German Alliance would hold the reins in 
Kurope, and the French would cease to do so. 
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TRICOLOUR OVER THE RHINELAND: THE ‘ OCCUPATION’ 


Occupation of the Rhineland by Allied troops began immediately after the conclusion of the War and did not end until 1930, 
though certain zones were evacuated in 1926 and 1928. 


The presence of foreign troops—and especially of French colonial 
‘‘ black ’’ soldiers (like the Moroccan Spahis seen at Mainz, top right)—for such a long period angered even the most 
peace-loving Germans. 


French troops at Mannheim (top left) and Wiesbaden (below) are shown in the other photographs. 
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RUHR INDUSTRIALISTS FIGHT FRENCH OPPRESSION 


The French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 naturally led to opposition on the part of Germans there, and among those 
arrested for obstructing the execution of French decrees were Fritz Thyssen and several other great German industrialists. 


They were found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment, but were released later on payment of heavy fines. 
unnecessary aggravation of Germany’s distress added fuel to Hitler’s fire ; 


This 
indeed, Thyssen himself, though years later, 


became a pro-Nazi and backed Hitler with his influence and his cash. 


The new partners would be in many ways 
the technical and economic supplementary of 
each other. 


France the Arch-Enemy! 
F course there would be difficulties. But 
for Germany the duty is to put all senti- 
mental emotions and considerations into the 
background, to hold out the hand to those States 
who, threatened by France’s lust of power 
and revenge, like us, do not want or intend 
to stand it any longer. “‘ No handicap can 
be too high, no sacrifice so great, if the final 
result offers Germany a chance of overthrowing 
her grimmest hater. Let Germany therefore 
choose from the small circle of available allies 
those who can help her best to strike the fatal 
blow at her enemy. And let Germany never 
fail to realize who IS the arch-enemy. It is 
FRANCE.” .(This also does not appear in 
the English version). 

Further, let there be no bones about the way 
the job is to be carried out. Half-baked only 
was the former German “solution” of the 
Alsace-Lorraine problem. ‘‘ Instead of smash- 
ing with a brutal fist the head of the French 


hydra, but allowing to the Alsatians equa! 
rights, the Germans did neither. The chief 
betrayers of their country kept their places 
in the largest parties.” 

How is the matter to be brought to the 
desired conclusion 2? How is this nation, this 
Negro Power, spurred on by Jews, which sins 
against all civilization by infecting white man- 
kind with inferior black blood, to be brought 
to account for the attempted ruin of Europe ? 

By remaining passive Germany has lost one 
position after another. This passive attitude 
is the reason for Germany’s decline throughout 
the ages. Germany must understand at last 
that the eternal conflict between herself and 
France will not be solved by merely defending 
herself against a French attack. No! No! 
Germany must assume the offensive. 

This, says Hitler (not in the English version), 
is the Plan. 


Within the framework of the Triple Alliance 
of England, Italy, Germany, the Germans may 
prepare quickly and undisturbed for the final 
settlement with France. France will be isolated. 
The hour of her annihilation will be the inaugura- 
tion of a new and glorious era of German expansion! 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 8 


CHAMBERLAIN at the HELM 


I n this chapter we read of the most dramatic incident of the Crisis—of 
one of the most dramatic incidents, indeed, in the history of our times. 
With a world fast slipping over the precipice into the abyss of war Mr. 
Chamberlain decided upon an unparalleled gesture—nothing less than a 
“* peace flight ’’ to make an approach in person to the German Chancellor. 


URING the early days of September 1938 
1) the problem of the Sudetenland, which 
had been intensified byincidents natural 
in such an overheated atmosphere, seemed to 
be well on the way to settlement. There had 
been discussions between the Prague Govern- 
ment, the Premier Dr. Hodza and President 
Benes himself, and the Henleinist leaders ; the 
deadlock seemed to be over, and a fourth plan 
had been elaborated by Dr. Benes with the 
help and advice of Lord Runciman’s mission. 
This plan had gone very far towards satisfying 
Henlein’s Eight Carlsbad Points (see page 224) ; 
it granted the Sudetens equality of status, home 
rule in predominantly German areas, legal 
protection for the Germans outside these areas, 
and their own civil servants and officers. 
Police and gendarmerie were to be shared 
between State and local authorities, and the 
Sudeten territories would have their own public 
services and budgets administered by them- 
selves. In actual practice only defence and 
foreign policy were to remain, as was natural, a 
privilege of the Prague Government. Except 
for Point Eight: ‘ Full freedom to confess to 
Germanic principles and to the German con- 
ception of life,’’ Henlein had obtained what he 
had claimed on April 24. That point, though 
it was evidently meant to detach the German 
areas completely from the Czechs and to bring 
them under Nazi direction, was to remain open 
for definite settlement when it could be inter- 
preted according to the spirit in which such a 
settlement might be brought about. 


. On the Eve of Nuremberg 
N September 2 Herr Henlein had gone to 
Berchtesgaden—as it was alleged, on the 
advice of Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin, Lord Runciman’s 
chief assistant. But nothing was heard of the 
attitude of the Fuehrer, who was reserving: his 
decision for his Nuremberg speech. The world 
had to wait another week for the Party Congress, 
which opened on September 5. It brought 
many speeches, amongst them rather stormily 
ageressive utterances from Goering and Goebbels 
towards the end of the first week, but not a 
word from Hitler himself until September 12, 
just a week after the Nuremberg festival had 
started its spectacular career. 


In that space of time incidents had occurred 
which were duly exploited by the German 
propaganda machinery. On September 7 two 
Sudeten deputies were roughly handled in 
Maehrisch-Ostrau, and this was given out as the 
reason for breaking off negotiations between the 
Sudeten leaders and the Prague Government. 

It was understood as a warning, for on 
September 9 the British Admiralty announced 
the taking of certain precautions, including the 
full manning of the first mine-sweeping flotilla. 
The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Clement 
Attlee, was invited to Downing Street, while the 
day before the Trades Union Congress had 
passed a very outspoken resolution in favour of 
resisting any attack upon Czechoslovakia‘. 


Herr Hitler’s Pronouncement 

Q)N Saturday, September 10, a special British 

Cabinet meeting was held; and the same 
day Goering, emphasizing the great armament 
programme he had carried through, denounced 
“the ridiculous pygmies in Prague” as con- 
stituting an outpost of Moscow. Dr. Benes 
made a very dignified reply on the same day, 
and on the following Monday (September 12) 
Herr Hitler at last delivered his long-expected, 
aggressive, if somewhat cryptic, pronounce- 
ment on the Sudeten problem (see Historic 
Documents, page 218). 

Until that moment it had appeared that a 
settlement of the problem within the boundaries 
of Czechoslovakia could be reached—as if the 
Eight Carlsbad Points of Henlein, or something 
very similar to them, might form the basis for 
an understanding. The famous article in 
The Times had, in the meantime, ventilated the 
suggestion that it might be wise for Prague to 
cede the Sudeten areas voluntarily in order to 
consolidate the state on racial lines. This, 
however, had been indignantly denounced by 
the other leading organs of the press and 
officially disclaimed. 

Immediately after Hitler’s speech, however, 
riots occurred and caused a number of 
casualties ; Prague answered by the proclama- 
tion of a state of emergency. ‘The Sudeten 
leaders countered with a six-hour ultimatum 
demanding its withdrawal, and by presenting 
new and hitherto unheard-of claims. Abandoning 
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the Carlsbad Points, they now demanded a 
plebiscite, the withdrawal of the State police 
from all German districts, the reduction of the 
gendarmes and other services to their normal 
figure, and the confinement of all military 
formations to barracks. 

This rapid development of events was regis- 
tered in London by a special Cabinet meeting 
on Wednesday, September 14, and this brought 
about the momentous decision of the Prime 
Minister’s first visit to Germany. Through 
Sir Nevile Henderson, Britain’s Ambassador 
in Berlin, Mr. Neville Chamberlain addressed 
to Herr Hitler the message which was given 
to the world in a communiqué from 10 Downing 
Street in the evening, worded as follows : 


The Prime Minister has sent to the German 
Fuehrer and Chancellor through his Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Berlin the following message : 

**In view of increasingly critical situation, I pro- 
pose to come over at once to see you with a view 
to trying to find peaceful solution. 

I propose to come across by air and am ready 
to start tomorrow. 

Please indicate earliest time at which you can 
see me and suggest place of meeting. Should 
be prateful for very early reply.—Neville 
Chamberlain.” 

The Fuehrer and Chancellor has replied to the 
above message to the effect that he will be very 
ready to meet the British Prime Minister on 
September 15, tomorrow. 

The Prime Minister is accordingly leaving for 
Germany by air tomorrow morning. 


On receiving Herr Hitler’s reply, that he 
would be ready to see the Prime Minister on 
Thursday, September 15, at his Berchtesgaden 
home, Mr. Chamberlain, in the evening, informed 
the leaders of the Opposition of the position 
of events. Then, after several consultations 
with Mr. Kennedy, the American Ambassador, 
and with the representatives of the Dominion 
Governments, he made ready for the first flight 
of his life. 


Reactions to ‘ Noble Audacity ’ 


HEN this decision was announced a wave of 
relief swept the whole world. InGermany, 

where no public opinion is permitted to leak 
into the columns of the newspapers, the man in 
the street gave vent to his feeling of thankful- 
ness and hope: ‘“‘ We can tonight at least go 
to bed without fear of being overtaken by a 
European war while in our sleep,” was the 
formula reported by an English correspondent. 
Paris papers spoke of the “ noble audacity and 
the will for peace ’’ shown by Mr. Chamberlain. 
The American press hailed the visit as a breath- 
taking step of incredible significance. On the 
other hand, there were some expressions of mis- 
giving as to Mahomet’s going to the Mountain. 
Meanwhile, the King had interrupted his 
holiday to come back to London. Travelling 
all night, he arrived a few minutes before the 
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Prime Minister’s departure on his “ Peace 
Flight.” As he stepped into the ’plane at 
Heston Airport at 8.35 a.m. Mr. Chamberlain 
said that ‘‘ Herr Hitler’s ready acceptance 
encouraged him to hope that his visit would 
not be without result.”’ 

It was indeed a momentous step and one that 
not many heads of government would have 
taken. The taking of such a step required the 
whole weight and moral force of the British 
Commonwealth, the full consent and whole- 
hearted trust of the British people, and the 
consciousness of a mission in the interests of 
humanity at large. These alone could safeguard 
it from misinterpretation as a sign of weakness. 
Mr. Chamberlain had nothing to ask for himself 
or for Great Britain—with whom, indeed, if 
numerous Berlin assertions could be believed, 
Germany had no quarrel. Actuated by the 
dictates of his conscience, he was seeking to 
avoid a world disaster which had rapidly become 
a possibility—nay, a probability—and he put his 
trust in the moral strength of his position when 
he tried by means of a frank, confidential talk 
to bring about an understanding with the 
German Leader—an understanding for which, 
if it were to be carried through successfully, 
he would require the whole weight of his own 
personal authority and the moral backing of the 
British Commonwealth. 


Chamberlain in Germany 


Y Mr. Chamberlain’s bold stroke London, from 
being an outpost—if a deeply concerned 
outpost because of the Franco-Czech Alliance— 
became a centre of the Crisis, the other being 
that mountain retreat from which Herr Hitler 
looked out on the fast-changing situation. 


The importance of that first meeting between 
the two statesmen was emphasized by the fact 
that the British Ambassador. Sir Nevile 
Henderson, and the German Foreign Minister, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, had hurried from Berlin 
to the Munich Airport, where they received Mr. 
Chamberlain when he arrived on Thursday, 
September 15, at 12.30 p.m., accompanied by 
Sir Horace Wilson and Mr. Strang. 

A crowd of thousands had assembled although 
the ’plane arrived half an hour before it was due; 
the Reich Statthalter of Bavaria, General von 
Epp, received the British Prime Minister at 
the station, from which he travelled by train 
to Berchtesgaden. Here once more a number 
of official personalities called together for the 
Conference greeted him: Mr. Wilson, the 
American Ambassador to Berlin, Baron von 
Weizsaecker, the Secretary of State, and Dr. 
Gaus, of the German Foreign Office, who all 
had tea with Herr Hitler and Mr. Chamberlain. 

But the real object of Mr. Chamberlain’s flight, 
the man-to-man talk with Herr Hitler, took 


place in strictest confidence, only the German 
interpreter, Dr. Schmidt, being present. It 
lasted for two and a half hours. As the Prime 
Minister afterwards stated, it was ‘“‘a frank 
talk, but a friendly one.’?’ Mr. Chamberlain told 
the crowd which had assembled at Heston 
when he came back that “ he felt satisfied that 
now each of them fully understood what was 
in the mind of the other.”’ 


Hitler States His Case 


FTERWARDS, in his speech in the House of 
Commons on September 28, the Prime 
Minister confessed that at Berchtesgaden he 
found at once that the situation was unexpectedly 
acute. Herr Hitler declared that the Sudetens 
must have self-determination and that sooner 
than wait he would be prepared to risk a world 
war. Asked why, under these circumstances, he 
had made Mr. Chamberlain travel so far merely 
to waste his time, Hitler demanded an assurance 
that the British Government would favour self- 
determination. Upon the Prime Minister’s 
request for time to consult his colleagues, Herr 
Hitler pledged himself not to march while the 
negotiations were in progress. 

Mr. Chamberlain did not doubt Herr Hitler’s 
frequent assertions that he wanted peace as 
earnestly as his visitor, and that his gigantic 
military preparations, carried out under the 
guise of manoeuvres and involving a feverish 
completion of Ger- 
many’s Western de- 
fences, were intended 
as a lever rather than 
a direct means of 
obtaining his aims in 
Czechoslovakia. As 
regards these aims, 
however, he was ex- 
tremely intransigent. 
Under the pretext of 
self-determination he 
demanded the hand- 
ing over forthwith of 
all the areas with a 
registered German 
majority—at first it 
was rumoured that 
only the parts with 
more than 75 per 
cent of Germans were 
intended —and a 
plebiscite in the 
adjacent districts. 


Whateverthetrend 
and the spirit of the 


ON THE WAY TO BERCHTESGADEN 


the Western Powers would have to consider; it 
would have to be decided by the Czech Govern- 
ment with their advice. Mr. Chamberlain, 
therefore, returned earlier than expected, on 
the morning of September 16. Sir Nevile 
Henderson, the British Ambassador, who had 
joined the Prime Minister at the Conference, 
returned to Berlin, while Lord Runciman 
arrived in London by air from Prague at almost 
the same moment as the Prime Minister. Late 
in the evening the Prime Minister was received 
by the King, and on the following day he gave 
the Cabinet an account of his journey and of 
his conversation with Hitler. 

On Sunday, September 18, M. Daladier, the 
French Prime Minister, came to London with 
his Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet. In an all-day 
discussion the two governments reached com- 
plete agreement and drew up what was subse- 
quently called the Anglo-French Plan (reprinted 
in page 96), giving satisfaction to Herr Hitler’s 
Berchtesgaden demands. 


Pressure on the Czechs 


QTRONG pressure had, however, to be brought 

to bear upon the Czech Government before it 
would accept this Plan, which provided for the 
unconditional surrender of areas with a 50 per 
cent German majority and a plebiscite in 
several other parts, and involved the sacrifice of 
the integrity and strategic frontiers of the State 


Wide I orld hoto 


The first of the Premier’s three ‘‘ flights of peace’’ took place on September 15, when he 

flew from Heston to Munich, and then travelled the remainder of the journey to Berchtesgaden 

by train. He is seen above during the train journey, in after-luncheon conversation with 

Herr von Ribbentrop. The outcome of this visit was the publication of the so-called Anglo- 
French proposals. 


several hours’ con- 
versation at Berch- 
tesgaden, this was a 
definite request which 
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‘I HAVE COME BACK AGAIN .. . .’ 


Associated Press 


The whole world was astonished to hear of Mr. Chamberlain’s flight to Berchtesgaden, and the presses of every country 


united in praising his vision and courage. 


to whom he spoke a few words of thanks and hope before leaving for Downing Street. 
The tall figure in a bowler hat behind him is that of Lord Halifax. 


microphone and cameras—even a television camera. 


with a view to securing a lasting settlement, one 
which would ultimately benefit both sides and 
humanity at large. 

In a_ broadcast on the same Sunday 
(September 18) the Czech Prime Minister justi- 
fied the severe measures taken for the sake of 
preserving order, saying, “‘ Peace is now being 
threatened, dangerously threatened ’’—for the 
Sudeten Germans had meantime taken up arms, 
Herr Henlein had crossed the frontier into the 
Reich, and had formed a Free Corps numbering 
4(),000. He declared that Czechs and Germans 
could no longer live together in one state, and 
that he stood for union with the Reich. 

All over Great Britain national prayers for 
peace were offered up. In Italy Signor Musso- 
lini, preparing to take a hand in the conflict for 
the first time, delivered an important speech in 
Trieste. In it he referred to Czechoslovakia as 
the “‘ Mosaic State No. 2,” and advocated 
plebiscites for all nationalities. ‘ We still hope,”’ 
he said, “ even in this last hour, for a peaceful 
issue. We hope that, if that is not possible, the 
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On his return on September 16, he was welcomed at Heston by a huge crowd, 


He is here seen facing 


conflict may be localized, but if that cannot be 
done and a front is formed either for or against 
Prague, Italy knows on which side she will be.”’ 

As soon as Mr. Chamberlain had returned to 
London, where he was received by an en- 
thusiastic crowd, he had announced that he 
would probably have another talk with Hitler 
in a few days, and that the Fuehrer would come 
half-way to meet him. This talk was arranged 
for Thursday, September 22, to be held at 
Godesberg, the pleasant Rhineland health resort 
near Bonn. The Prime Minister had in his 
pocket the Czech acceptance of the Franco- 
British scheme, which had caused a pathetic 
outburst of despair when broached by M. Bonnet 
to M. Osusky, the Czech Minister in Paris. 

Three days later, however, that plan had been 
endorsed by Prague. Mr. Chamberlain’s far- 
sighted initiative and his self-sacrificing efforts 
would seem to have borne fruit. They appeared 
to have brought about a peaceful settlement of 
that conflict which otherwise would have shaken 
Europe to her foundations. 
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MEN OF THE CRISIS. 7 


The MEN around HITLER 


Fe n Nazi Germany Herr Hitler ts the supreme personality, concentrating in 
his hands such power as has been wielded by few, if any, of the dictators 


of the past. 


He has learnt, however, the necessity for delegating some 


share of his vast responsibilities, and around him circle a number of 

subordinate chiefs—men of the Party and the Army and of the civilian 

world—who act as his mouthpieces and instruments. The most important 
of these officers.of the Fuehrer are brought before us in this chapter. 


DICTATOR is all-powerful. He signs 

A his decrees in his own name, without 

consultation with a parliament, without 

waiting for the approval of a cabinet. He is 

all-powerful—but not omniscient. That is why 

he has to rely on subordinates who in their own 

domain often exercise more real power than is 
attributed to their chief. 


If the dictator has but a limited knowledge of 
the intricate business of government, of foreign 
countries, and of all the manifold complexities 
which constitute the machinery of state, he 
may be reduced to the role of figure-head without 
being aware of it. Itis very difficult to ascertain 
the degree to which this is true of any one of 
the present-day dictators. But in analysing 
their part in a historical crisis such as occurred 
in September 1938 it is essential to investigate 
the importance of the apparently minor figures 
and the interests which they represent. 


Powers behind the All-Powerful 


‘T?2 dualism of Hitler’s personality is reflected 

in the diverse groups that support him. 
Technically, there is the power of old German 
imperialism, the Nationalist elements who 
always considered themselves entrusted with the 
right torule the land. Without their aid Hitler 
could never have obtained his commission from 
Hindenburg. On the other hand, there is his 
own set of queerly assorted revolutionary 
lieutenants. Finally, on the moral plane, we 
have the capitalist-nationalist section of his 
own party as opposed to the socialist-extremist 
left wing. These tendencies overlap, of course, 
but are clearly visible in all the conflicts follow- 
ing Hitler’s accession to power. Hitler’s easiest 
line of advance was by reducing the powers of 


old Prussianism—highly as he had praised them: 


until he was able to seize the reins of government 
—and in the blood purge of 1934 he slew not 
only a number of the more unruly elements of 
his own party, but many minor, rather refrac- 
' tory, representatives of Junkerdom. Foremost 
among these was Schleicher, while Papen es- 
caped the same fate by a hair’s breadth—and 
with the loss of several teeth. Other Junkers 


were subsequently dropped. Hugenberg, the 
leader of the old Conservative Party, was sent 
into honourable retirement. So was Baron von 
Neurath, who, in 1938, after serving Hitler as 
Foreign Minister for five years, was appointed 
‘* President of the Privy Council.’’ Field-Marshal 
von Blomberg was dropped as a result of the 
attempt made by the generals to assert them- 
selves shortly before the annexation of Austria. 
Finally Dr. Schacht, seemingly indispensable 
because of his knowledge of economics and 
his prestige as “ magician of the currency,” was 
deprived of office as Minister of Economics and 
of his supreme command over Germany’s 
financial resources, this power being given to 
Goering. 

It was more difficult for Hitler to bridge the 
gap in the Nazi camp. ‘There the chief repre- 
sentative of the left-wing extremists was Dr. 
Goebbels, who had won a strong following in the 
days of struggle (before the party came to 
power) from amongst former Communists and 
Socialists of Berlin. Another left-winger was 
Heinrich Himmler, chief of the secret police, 
who recruited his black guards (at least until 
the whole youth of the country was placed at 
his disposal) from amongst the worst rowdies of 
the storm-troopers. A third was the Jew-baiter, 
Streicher, whose supporters come from the 
lowest elements in the population. And there 


were others. 
[? requires the cunning of a born strategist 
to play off all these heterogeneous elements 
against each other, induce them to work to- 
gether, and prevent their frequent clashes from 
becoming public and hampering the machinery 
of state. But Hitler is characteristically adroit 
in handling such matters. When public opinion, 
expressed only in whispered rumours in present- 
day Germany, speaks of the disgraceful conduct 
of this or that of his principal lieutenants, he 
himself takes the maximum advantage of it by 
temporarily shifting his favour from one to 
another. Only one of them is exempt from 
that risk— Rudolf Hess, Minister without 


Hitler’s Faithful Deputy 
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LIEUTENANT AND MARSHAL 
The Fuehrer’s right-hand man, Hermann Goering, has been 
his closest adherent since the early days of the Party—he 
was, indeed, wounded in the 1923 beer-houserising. Above 
he is seen (left) as a second lieutenant in the German Air 
Force in 1915, and on the right as Field-Marshal in 1938. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum; Wide World 

Portfolio, Deputy-Leader, and a faithful 
follower of Hitler from his earliest days. 

All the more complicated and thankless of 
the Fuehrer’s tasks are handed over to Hess. 
It is he who has to face any serious protests 
that may be made. It is he who has to settle 
minor conflicts and refer major ones for 
Hitler’s ultimate decision. He belongs to no 
clique within the Party or the Government ; 
he is just the Fuehrer’s alter ego. 


Goering and Goebbels 

if is difficult to say who else in the inner ring 

has a strong claim upon Hitler’s personal 
confidence. There is Goering, who has risen 
from the rank of dismissed captain to that of 
Field-Marshal, Commander of the Air Force, and 
chief of the Four-Year Plan, to say nothing 
of his accumulation of other important offices. 
There is Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda 
and Popular Enlightenment, Berlin District- 
Leader, supreme master of the German press, 
radio, and, in lesser degree, theatre and film— 
in lesser degree, because in this latest sphere he 
is up against the competition of Goering (as 
Prussian Prime Minister) and of Rosenberg (as 
the Reichskultur leader). 

It is impossible to imagine a more funda- 
mental contrast than that between these two 
henchmen of the Fuehrer: Goering, noisy, at 
times even hail-fellow-well-met, of vigorous 
physique, with the manners of an old trooper ; 


Goebbels, of dwarf- 
like stature, intellec- 
tual, cunning, with 
the subtlety of a 
Mirabeau—and a 
Mirabeau’s tendency 
to make occasional 
gigantic blunders. 
Of the two, Goeb- 
bels is the more in- 
teresting figure. He 
was only twenty- 
seven when he joined 
Hitler’s circle and 
was entrusted with 
the Berlin District, 
thanks to his flattery 
of Hitler and also, 
be it admitted, some 
journalistic abil- 


ity. Soon, however, he was conspiring against 
his adored chief, and had to show an increased 
intransigence towards all less extremist powers 
in the Party so as to regain Hitler’s confidence. 
He has a rare gift for understanding men and 
manners, but his intimates deny him the quali- 
ties of a politician. They say he is not logical, 
and want him confined to the role of “ bard” 
—to find the most striking slogans and the most 
effective wording for their gospel. Goebbels, 
however, is obviously extremely ambitious, and 
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GERMANY’S BULWARK on the WEST 


Keystone 


Along the frontier of France and Germany there now runs a double system of vast subterranean fortifications, The 
Maginot Line has been much publicized, but about its German counterpart, named after Siegfried, hero of the Wagnerian 
epic, little was heard until its construction was the subject of Herr Hitler’s proud boast in his speech at Nuremberg on 
September 12. These recent photographs show an anti-tank gun emerging from a camouflaged hide-out ; machine- 
gunners standing-to in a concrete emplacement, and soldiers washing in a well-equipped washhouse inside a new fort. 
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Presse Photo 
Planted in the ground as a part of the immense system of fortifications constructed under the direction 
of Dr. Todt and known as the Siegfried Line are these pyramids of concrete, primarily designed to prevent 
enemy tanks, artillery, and mechanized units from advancing into the Fatherland. These and other 
visible signs of the new line began to make their appearance in early June, 1938 ; this photograph was 
taken in October of the same year. 
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Keystone 


THE FUEHRER AND HIS FORTIFICATIONS 
Nearly halt-a-million men laboured day and night to complete the building of the Siegfried Line before the beginning of the 
winter of 1938. Here the lower picture on this page shows some of the new tank-traps with which the Line bristles. The 
upper photograph is of the Fuehrer inspecting works of a far less advanced nature—barbed wire defences and a 
gun-turret on another sector of the German fortified lines. 
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early dreamed of seeing himself in the role of 
Chancellor of a country ruled autocratically 
by Hitler. He has the glittering style of that 
school of literature which was developed by his 
teacher Gundolf, and by the precious poetry 
of Stefan George, whose house he frequented 
as a student. 


Goebbels’ Life-Story 
IS mother was a poor widow in a small town 
near the Belgian border, and he was one of 
four children. As there was little money, he was 
educated at the expense of a Catholic welfare 
organization. A Jewish lawyer contributed 
towards his expenses, while the Jewish teacher 
of literature, the afore-mentioned Professor 
Gundolf, helped to form his intellect. But this 
has not prevented him from adopting violent 
anti-Semitism, and even anti-Catholicism, in 
the interests of the “cause.” His attitude to 
life may have been influenced by the facts that 
he was born with a deformed foot, lived in poor 
surroundings, and was unsuccessful as a play- 
wright. 

It is he who always speaks of the “ new 
aristocracy’? of the working class and has 
himself called “‘ the Doctor” by his numerous 
followers among the poor and unemployed of 
Berlin; even if they hold up his dissipated 
life against him he is enough of a dialectician 
to bring them round once more. 
close intimacy with Hitler alternate with spells 
of coldness, but after a while he invariably finds 
some way of making himself indispensable again. 


Goering the Man 
RIGINALLY Goebbels was on terms of close 
friendship with Goering—until their ambi- 
tions clashed. Goering has an advantage over 
his rival in that he was present at the Munich 
Putsch, where he was very severely wounded ; 
then his military record and his “ Pour le 
Mérite ’’ are in his favour, and his physical 
appearance was prepossessing until he became 
so corpulent. All these traits appeal to the 
popular imagination as well as to the supreme 
chief himself. 

Goering is thrust forward whenever 
Hitler wants to reserve his ultimate decision 
until he has felt the pulse of the nation or 
of the world. He is blunt, and often gross, of 
speech. His greatest weakness is his delight 
in “ playthings.” For a time he kept a lion 
in his house—which terrified everybody as it 
grew up. ‘There is an endless series of jokes 
in Germany about the range of his uniforms 
and decorations, and he is said to pay his 
chauffeur ls. apiece for each new joke the latter 
can discover. In fact, he appears to be the 
only one of the Nazi grandees who combines a 
sense of humour with his delight in his own 
importance. It. is doubtful whether he takes 


His periods of 


all the Party slogans seriously, and he is cer- 
tainly a less fanatical anti-Semite than his 
colleagues. His wife, who was formerly a 
successful actress, may have humanized him, 
and this may account for it. However this may 
be, he has undoubtedly done a first-rate piece 
of work in organizing the German air fleet within 
a very short space of time, and in making the 
German nation as a whole air-minded. Fora 
time this rather sympathetic picture was 
darkened by his addiction to drugs, a habit he 
contracted when he was suffering from his war 
wounds. When he is under their influence there 
are no bounds to his ruthlessness, as was amply 
proved during the blood purge of 1934. 


Head of the Secret Police 
H ENRICH HIMMLER’S position does not 
allow him to compete with his colleagues for 
the limelight. But as head of the secret police 
his power is probably even greater than theirs 
in Herr Hitler’s realm. He is of low birth; his 
appearance 1s insignificant; he is not a great 
speaker ; until Hitler gained power he was never 
conspicuous; but he knows everything. He 
is the Fouché of the regime. First he was 
chief of the Bavarian police, then of the Prussian 
force under Goering ; finally he became head of 
both official and secret police for the whole 
country. 
In this capacity Himmler has established 
a svstem of espionage with ramifications that 
reach into every house, every pub, and every 
workshop. He is said to have discovered an 
attempted putsch on the part of the Reichswehr 
generals in 1938 and to have disclosed it to Hitler 
at the last moment. He and his lieutenant 
Heyderich, a former army officer, have carried 
through all the blood purges, both the frequent 
minor ones and the famous one of June 30, 1934. 
For these Himmler uses the black guards of 
whom he is special chief, and whom he selects 
for their brawn. He hopes they will turn out 
to be the ancestors of a superior race, a kind of 
thoroughbred Praetorian Guard something like. 
that of the Roman emperors. They are trained 
in special schools in castles all over the country. 


The Power of the S.S. 

THEY are forbidden to smoke, and are per- 

mitted to marry only after a thorough 
examination of both sides of the pedigree book. 
Occasionally Hitler is unable to avoid repri- 
manding Himmler for their excesses, but his 
reply is always the same: “I have sworn to 
guard your life and to protect your safety. In 
exchange you must leave me free to do what 
[I deem necessary ’’—and he gets away with it. 
There are many rumours about Himmler, but 
so terrific is his hold over the whole life of the 
eighty million Germans now within the Reich 
that these rumours are only whispered. 
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‘LITTLE JOSEPH ’—MOUTHPIECE OF A NATION 
Not the least onerous post in the Nazi Government has been held since the Party came into power by Dr. Goebbels, Minister 
for Propaganda and Public Enlightenment. To him fall the tasks of justifying all the Party’s unpalatable measures, of 
keeping the German mind ‘“‘ at boiling point,’’ of persuading the nation by voice and pen to feel glory in being German. 
He is seen here laying a cornerstone of the Babelsberg Film Academy—the German Hollywood—in March 1938. 
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FUEHRER’S DEPUTY 


Herr Hitler’s representative or deputy in Party affairs is 

Rudolf Hess, one of the Fuehrer’s oldest adherents. He 

was imprisoned with the Leader in 1924 and there wrote 
down ‘‘Mein Kampf’’ from Hitler’s lips. 


If Goering is the Ney, Goebbels a mixture of 
Mirabeau and Talleyrand, and Himmler the 
Fouché of the regime, Herr von Ribbentrop 
may perhaps be likened to Barras, who helped 
Napoleon to become dictator. Like him, 
Ribbentrop is a fast liver. When he was 
appointed ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, the Embassy in Carlton House Terrace, 
which had been quite good enough for Prince 
Lichnowsky, Sthamer and Dr. von Hoesch, had 
to be extended to three times its former size 
and sumptuously redecorated, so that it now 
outshines all other embassies. This he did 
regardless of criticism about squandering foreign 
currency which was badly needed for other 
purposes. His ambition is said to be unlimited, 
but the same cannot be said of his knowledge. 


Von Ribbentrop’s Career 


EFORE his connexion with Hitler, Ribben- 
trop was a wine merchant, but he rendered 
such vital service in the critical hours of 1932 that 
he was deemed to be entitled to a political office. 
He had a certain knowledge of English because 
he had worked on the Canadian railways before 
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the War, and he had always hankered after a 
mission to London ; but he is said to have been 
refused the post at first “ because he had too 
recently represented a British whisky distillery 
in Germany to represent now Germany at the 
Court of St. James’s.” This was later over- 
looked, however, and for a short while he was 
permitted to conduct Germany’s foreign affairs 
in the historic post in London. ‘There is reason 
to believe that he still has a grudge against the 
English for their initial unwillingness to accept 
him as Ambassador, and that he never stopped 
trying to convince Hitler that Great Britain 
would never go to war. ‘The outcome of the 
Czechoslovak tragedy has greatly strengthened 
his position with the Fuehrer, and henceforth 
he must be reckoned as one of the powers in 
Berlin, though Baron Neurath, the Foreign 
Minister who preceded him, is, in his ornamental 
capacity as President of the Privy Council, 
occasionally still able to make himself heard. 
There are a few more people of importance 
in less conspicuous positions. Alfred Rosenberg 
appears to rank highest among them. His 
book, “ The Myth of the 20th Century,” might 
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Be es iS Subs ceca ana : : * 


POLICE CHIEF 
Heinrich Himmler is both chief of the S.S. (the ‘‘ Black 
Guards ’’) and head of the Gestapo (secret police), and as 


such holds a high position in the Nazi councils. His has 
been the genius behind the discovery of numerous plots 
against the Party and the Leader. 


be called the Bible of National Socialism with 
more justice than Hitler’s Mein Kampf, for 
it contains the racial myth and _ far-flung 
ambition of a German creed that claims the 
very souls of all the subjects in Hitler’s realm. 
The dim confusion of thought of Rosenberg’s 
book is the doctrinal basis of the slogans 
upon which turn the wheels of Goebbels’ pro- 
paganda machine, slogans such as “ blood and 
soil,” “‘ blood and honour,” Volksgemeinschaft, 
etc., and of the vindictive hatred of Jews, 
Bolshevists, the Catholic Church, freethinkers, 
and freemasons. 

The doctrine is a conglomeration. In it are 
reflected the rancour of a minority of German 
stock in Tsarist Russia to which Rosenberg 
belongs, the methods of the Black Hundred, 
and the badly digested teachings of Gobineau, 
Houston Chamberlain, and others. 

But Rosenberg has never been appointed 
to a Ministry or similar office, in spite of his 
early connexion with Hitler and the important 
influence he has had upon what is termed 
German culture today. He has had to content 


GERMANY’S FOREIGN MINISTER 
Herr von Ribbentrop (seen above with his wife on the occasion 
of their bidding farewell to London) became Foreign Minister 
in February 1938 after giving up hisambassadorship in London. 
He is one of the most ardent Pan-Germans in Hitler’s circle. 
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WIZARD OF FINANCE 
Schacht, Reich Minister of Economics until early in 1938 
when he was succeeded by Herr Funk, remained President of 


the Reichsbank and Minister without Portfolio. His was 
the brain behind Germany’s evasion of the economic 
‘rules ’’ which it was believed would cause her downfall. 


himself with a somewhat undefined leadership 
of the educational side of the movement. 
Hitler cannot dispense with his services, but he 
evidently finds him difficult to work with. 


Germany’s Financial Sorcerer 

R. HJALMAR SCHACHT, Hitler’s financial 
magician, is in like case. Earlier he was 
indispensable, for he evolved a complicated 
system of currency manipulation which enabled 
Germany to exploit the wealth of her emigrants 
for the dumping of her exports abroad. But 
once his genius had enabled Hitler to solve his 
worst financial and economic difficulties Schacht 
lost favour. In 1937 he gave up his office as 
Minister of Economics, and he has attempted 
several times to get rid of the burden of being 
President of the R teichsbank, too. He has 
always refused to become a member of the 
Party, and has even had the courage to enrage 
Hitler by showing in matters of international 
policy an independence of character rare in 
present-day Germany. There are others, like 
Dr. Todt, who built Hitler’s gigantic motor- 
roads, or Colonel Hierl, the able chief of the 
Labour Army, or General von Epp, an old 
colonial soldier entrusted with the propaganda 


Planet News 
THE FUEHRER WITH HIS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
With the resignation of Field-Marshal von Blomberg after the discovery of the military plot in February 1938 the 
position of War Minister was taken over by Herr Hitler himself, with General Keitel acting as his deputy. The post of 
Commander-in-Chief von Fritsch, who also resigned, was given to General von Brauchitsch. The latter is seen in this photo- 
graph with Hitler, leaving a fortification in Saxony which they have inspected ; it was taken during the ‘‘ manoeuvres ’’ 
which opened in August 1938. 
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‘ Associated Press 
 GERMANY’S GENERALISSIMO 
After a complete re-shuffle of military posts due to the dis- 
covery of a plot to remove Hitler, the post of Chief of the 
Supreme Command of the Armed Forces was given to 
General Wilhelm Keitel (above). His position involved co- 
ordination of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


for the colonies—which, according to Mein 
Kampf, Hitler originally disdained. But these 
are mere specialists who have rendered remark- 
ably good service; the work of the two. first 
especially would, even outside Nazi ideology, 
be well worth studying and preserving for its 
own sake. 

Dr. Ley is leader of the Labour Front and 
the Strength through Joy movement (which is 
imitated from the Italian Dopolavore), and 
Baldur von Schirach is leader of the Hitler 
Youth movement. But though they are im- 
portant from the inner political point of view, 
with a virtual control of millions, they have 
no place in Hitler’s imperialist schemes. 


Chiefs of the Army 


if was not always so with the leaders of the 
Reichswehr. Hitler’s first War Minister was 
Field-Marshal von Blomberg, an experienced 
soldier and brilliant organizer who was most 
devoted to him. General Baron von Fritsch, 
his Chief of the Army, was reputed to have had 
a certain independence of spirit, and even to 
have held refractory political opinions. There 
was some clash with the army leaders, the 
details of which have never quite come out, 
and the Fuehrer deprived both of office on 


February 4, 1938. Since then the key posts in 
the army have been held by men whose 
rapid promotion may indicate their rather 
more malleable character, viz. General von 
Brauchitsch and General Keitel. It is said 
that they put up a certain resistance to Hitler's 
intended coup against Czechoslovakia on May 
21, 1938—on purely strategic grounds, because 
the Western frontier was as yet almost un- 
fortified—but later they were hardly more 
than instruments in the drama of the Crisis. 


Hitler’s Gift for Leadership 


N OTHING of decisive importance can be done 
in Nazi Germany without the initiative 
or at least the approval of Hitler, but his 
capacity for work and interest in detail are 
restricted. Asa result there is room for personal 
initiative in those around him—and for intrigue. 
They are not controlled by public opinion. 
They often do not even have to report what 
they have done. Each one of them may 
vitally influence the trend of history. Yet 
two things stand out, and those are Hitler’s 
clever mastery of men and his evident capacity 
to make his will supreme in the last instance 
whatever the others may scheme. 


Wide World Photos” 


COLONIST-IN-CHIEF 

Part of the German movement for the return of her 

colonies has been the German Colonial League, which 

issues propaganda and undertakes the training of ‘‘ future 

colonists.’’ At the head of this organization is General Frank 
Ritter von Epp (above), ‘‘ the nicest of the Nazis.’’ 
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THE LANDS AND PEOPLES. 5 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S POLISH AREA 


Be the third of the minorities which involved in large measure 
the dismemberment of the Czechoslovak Republic during the Crisis of 


1938, the Poles of Teschen had long 
This chapter tells of the history of the Polish minority, 


the body politic. 


formed an indigestible element in 


and of the development of their intransigence into a problem of inter- 
national significance. 


N the sending of the Anglo-French pro- 
posals to Prague—proposals which in- 
volved the cession to Germany by 

Czechoslovakia of some of the areas most 
thickly populated by German-speaking folk— 
Poland and Hungary adopted a violent attitude 
towards the hard-pressed Republic. If Germany 
was to have its own way in the Sudetenland— 
and it seemed very improbable that England 
and France would come to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia—then here, obviously, was an 
excellent opportunity for other claimants to 
demand the “return ”’ of their own minorities. 

It was on September 21, 1938, that the 
Poles denounced the 1925 minority treaty with 


TESCHEN’S BRIDGE—A FORMER FRONTIER 


Czechoslovakia, and the latter, harassed on all 
sides by those who wanted pickings of the 
spoils, agreed to negotiate with Poland, taking 
the new Polish demands as a basis. After a 
second note, to which Czechoslovakia did not 
reply, Poland in a third note on September 30 
insisted upon the evacuation of those districts 
in which there was a Polish majority. Tothis 
Czechoslovakia agreed on the first day of 
October. It was then that Colonel Beck, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, stated in a broadcast 
that “with the restoration of the old Polish 
territory beyond the Olza we will have no 
further grievances against Czechoslovakia.”’ On 
the following day mobilized units of the Polish 


Dorien Leigh 


Now part of Poland, since the entry of Polish troops at the same time as the German occupation of the Sudetenland, 


Teschen is no longer divided by the Olza from its ‘‘ motherland.’’ 


The bridge that once separated it from Poland is now 


a link between this rich industrial town and its sister-cities, while its name is no longer the unpronounceable Cieszyn 
that it was under Czechoslovak rule. 
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WARSAW ACCLAIMS THE ‘RETURN’ 


Wide Wortd Photos 


OF TESCHEN 


October 2, 1938, was the date on which the Polish troops marched into Teschen, and at the same time Warsaw expressed 


delight at the recovery of that area. 


Great crowds thronged the streets, and assembled outside their leaders’ houses. 


This 


photograph shows Colonel Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, addressing a crowd in Pilsudski Square, Warsaw. 


army crossed the River Olza and occupied that 
part of the Duchy of Teschen which had been 
granted to Czechoslovakia in 1920. 


A NOTHER operation in the fateful dismem- 

berment of that Central European republic 
was being successfully performed. The actual 
threat of force instead of peaceful negotiation was 
justified in the following words by the official 
Polish press. ‘“ Poland is not in the least bound 
by the outcome of the Munich Conference. The 
three-month time-limit set by the Four Powers 
for the settlement of Polish claims does not 
refer to Polish demands for the return of 
Teschen from Czechoslovakia, but to the 
question of guarantees of the future Czech 
frontiers after Teschen and the Sudeten and 
the Hungarian territories have been taken away 
from Czechoslovakia.” 


“Where is Teschen?” This question had 
been asked before—by Mr. Lloyd George in 


Parliament in 1920, when disagreement between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia had finally been 
settled by the Council of Ambassadors. Teschen 
is in Eastern Silesia, just to the east of the 
easternmost district on Czechoslovakia’s 
northern frontier which was occupied by German 
troops in October 1938 (see map facing page 
17). To the east of Teschen towers the great 
Tatra range, which contains some of the highest 
peaks in Europe after the Alps, and it is in the 
western spurs of these heights that the River 
Olza has its source. In 1920 this river was 
made the general frontier line between the two 
disputing countries, except that at one or two 
points the Czechs occupied a small part of its 
eastern banks for strategical reasons. The 
town of Teschen, which gives its name to the 
district, stands on the eastern and Polish side 
of the river, while the modern suburb on the 
western side became Czechoslovak, although by 
now it is all Polish. Thus, during the Crisis, 
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when Czechoslovakia was hourly expecting in- 
vasion by Germany, the Czechoslovak part of 
the town was plunged in darkness for fear of 
air raids, while the other side of the river was a 
blaze of lights, for the Polish members of the 
community, who were in a large majority, were 
making merry at the prospect of the Poles 
taking the Czechoslovak part of the Duchy. 


Poland’s Restored Territory 


S General Bortnowski, Inspector of the 
Polish army, was leading his steel-helmeted 
infantry and cavalry across the bridge which 
spans the Olza at Teschen, the vituperative 
anti-Czech campaign of the official Polish press 
suddenly petered out, as one might expect, and, 
instead, details were printed of what riches the 
district concerned possessed. As one news- 
paper said: “The return after six hundred 
years of our Silesian kinsfolk brings with it a 
rich dowry.” This was, indeed, peace after the 
storm, a complete change from such remarxs as 
this, made in the official Gazeta Polska: ‘“‘ The 
only way to talk to the Czechs is to talk to them 
in the way that Hitler has talked.”’ Incidentally, 
the Democratic press in Poland did not par- 
ticipate in the anti-Czech campaign at all. 


The chief value of the Teschen district, which 
from 1920 until 1938 formed part of Czecho- 
slovakia, lies in the great coal-mining area some 
few miles to the north-west of the town of 
Teschen with Karwin as centre. The Karwin 
mines are said to yield some of the finest hard 
coal in Europe, while the great blast furnaces, 
metallurgical plants, and chemical and textile 
mills of the district make Teschen one of the 
richest areas for its size in the world. 

To understand the rival claims of the two 
countries, one must delve back deep into the 
past. Before 1335 the district which after- 
wards became known as the Duchy of Teschen 
had sometimes been under the sway of the 
Polish kings and sometimes a part of Bohemia. 
But from 1335 until 1742 it was definitely part 
of Bohemia, and when on the latter date it 
became a part of the Hapsburg Empire, Czech 
was allowed to remain as the official language. 
This state of affairs did not, however, last for 
long, since the Czechs remained an obstinately 
national people and as such were not truly 
loval subjects of the Hapsburgs. Hence, under 
the Emperor Joseph II, who reigned from 1765 
until 1790, a strong effort to suppress Czech 
national aspirations was made by introducing 


TESCHEN, TOO, WELCOMES THE POLISH SOLDIERS 


Immediately after Poland’s ultimatum of September 30 was accepted by the Prague Government Polish soldiers were led 


across the frontier into Teschen by General Bortnowski, Inspector of the Polish Army. 


Our photograph shows part of the 


large crowd which gathered to welcome flower-decked tanks that entered the town across the Olza bridge. 


Wide World Photos 


BOUQUETS FOR COLONEL BECK 
Like Herr Hitler, who made a triumphal tour of the occupied Sudetenland in the early days of 
October 1938, Colonel Beck of Poland lost no time in going to view his country’s recent acquisition. 
He is here seen receiving bouquets on his arrival in Teschen ten days after it became Polish. 


many German families, who settled extensively 
on the western borders of the Teschen district, 
especially in that area near Ostrau which has 
now become a part of the Third Reich. Bohu- 
min (called Oberburg under the Dual Monarchy) 
also possessed a large German population ; 
indeed, it was considered necessary by the 
Polish command to occupy that town two days 
earlier than scheduled, because it was feared 
that the local German Nazi Party might 
attempt to seize Bohumin for Hitler. 

The Polish section of the inhabitants of 
Teschen did not become vocal until 1848, when 
the first Polish newspaper was published in 
Teschen. By then the great Karwin coal-mines 
were being opened up, while from 1870 onwards 
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Poles from Galicia 
and Bukovina pour- 
ed into the mining 
district in ever- 
increasing numbers, 
until a census taken 
in 1910 by the Dual 
Monarchy revealed 
that about 55 per 
cent of the popula- 
tion were Poles, 27 
per cent Czech and 
18 per cent German. 
Thus at the end of 
the World War the 
Polish claims to 
Teschen appeared far 
stronger than those 
of the Czechs. 

Inthe peace nego- 
tiations, however, the 
Czechs argued that 
among the Polish- 
speaking community 
were the original 
Silesian inhabitants, 
called the Slonzaks ; 
that the 35,000-odd 
miners employed in 
the districtof Karwin 
were half Polish and 
half Czech ; and that 
the Polish mining 
population was un- 
stable, moving from 
one pithead to an- 
other. The mining 
area, they said, spread 
on both sides of the 
Olza,andallthe Poles 
had to do was to 
develop their own 
side, while the in- 
dustries of Bohemia 
and Moravia depen- 
ded upon the Karwin coal and would be 
ruined if that district went to Poland. The 
Polish spokesman, M. Roman Dmowski, said, 
on the other hand, that the Poles were in the 
majority, and that Teschen was “ sentimentally 
and culturally, if not ethnographically, Polish.”’ 
Thus Teschen, never Polish before 1772, when 
it was included for administrative reasons in the 
Polish duchy of the Hapsburg Empire, was 
desired by both countries for economic reasons ; 
and, while the majority of the population was 
Polish, there were strong economic and historic 
reasons why the district should become part of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In June 1918, at Washington, Professor 
Masaryk, the future president of Czechoslovakia, 


Wide World Photos 


had agreed with M. Paderewski, the famous 
Polish pianist, composer, and future president 
of his country, to settle the Teschen question 
by peaceful negotiation. 


Teschen after the World War 

[8 November 1918 a provisional frontier was 

drawn up on an ethnographical basis, and 
both sides agreed to do nothing to prejudice the 
final disposition of the territory. Thus, when the 
Warsaw government ordered deputies to be 
elected from Teschen for the Polish Diet, there 
was intense indignation in Prague, and in 
January 1919 the Czech army mobilized. The 
Polish troops were ordered to evacuate Teschen 
completely, and the Czechs moved in after a 
slight skirmish, and took control of Bohumin, 
some ten miles north-west of Teschen itself. 
This use of force by the Czechs created an un- 
favourable impression in Paris, where the peace 
negotiations were in progress. 

The Poles demanded a plebiscite, and com- 
missioners for this purpose arrived in Teschen 
in January 1920. But, owing to increasing 
Czech-Polish friction, culminating in serious 
riots and strikes, the Plebiscite Commission 
withdrew, and the question was referred to the 
Ambassadors’ Council, which drew up an agree- 
ment signed by both countries at Spa in July 
1920. By this the Czechs were to retain the 
Karwin mining district and the Bohumin- 
Jablunka railway, while 
Poland retained the old town 
of Teschen and the rich 
agricultural district east of 
the River Olza, as well as the 
coal-mines there, which, it 
was said, only awaited 
development by the Poles. 

There was peace in Teschen 
from then until 1938. But 
all was not well in the district, 
and by 1935 there were many 
reports that the Czechs were 
using drastic means to elim- 
inate the Poles in the Czech 
part of Teschen, for the Poles 
claimed 120,000 persons in 
that district and another 
12,500 in other parts of 
Czechoslovakia. ‘The Czechs 
were accused of building no 
new Polish schools, and of 
erecting Czech schools in 
purely Polish villages. Polish 
parents were forced to send 
their children to these Czech 
schools for fear of losing work 
with Czech employers. In 
1935 the Manchester Guardian 
reported that while in 1916 
there had been only 19 Czech 


schools in Teschen, in 1933 there were as many 
as 139. Meanwhile, in the same time Polish 
schools had declined from 92 to 82. During 
this period there were many anti-Czech riots 
by the Polish miners, accompanied by the 


‘smashing of windows and damaging of Czech 


property. This was, no doubt, a result of the 
weakening of Polish friendship with Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland having concluded treaties with 
Germany in 1934 and with Russia in 1935. But, 
as we have seen, matters did not come to a 
head until the Crisis of 1938, when Polish claims 
were better grounded than the methods they 
employed to gain them. 


Czech Minority in Poland 

S a result of the re-drawing of the Czech- 
Polish frontiers in this region, Poland has 
now a substantial Czech minority. So complicated 
are the racial distributions in this part of Europe 
that it is difficult to imagine that any solution 
can be permanent, unless Poland is successful 
in avoiding friction by displaying a generous 

regard for the rights of her minorities. 

This would mean a reversal of the policy 
which she has pursued hitherto, for in the past 
Poland has not been an ideal land for an alien 
to live in. Evidently many of the Czechs did 


not expect a sudden outburst of benevolence, 
for they preferred to lose their homes and jobs 
rather than remain in a Polish Teschen. 


Se oR 


THEY DID NOT CHEER 


Keystone 


After the re-drawing of the Czech-Polish frontier in October 1938, a tragic picture was 

presented on all the roads leading out of Teschen towards Prague; Czech refugees, 

knowing what fate lay in store for them under Polish rule, fled by the hundred, carrying 
with them as much of their belongings and furniture as they could. 
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COLOGNE HEARS AGAIN THE TRAMP OF GERMAN LEGIONS 
One of Hitler’s boldest and most defiant strokes against the Versailles Treaty was on Saturday, March 7, 1936, when he 
sent battalions of infantry, batteries of artillery, and several air squadrons to reoccupy the demilitarized zones of the 
Rhineland. Some of his military chiefs, mindful of the possible grave consequences of this action, advised against it, but the 
Fuehrer was adamant—and won. Here are seen German troops marching proudly past the cathedral in Cologne. 
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THE MENACE TO PEACE. 9 


HITLERISM in ACTION (1) 


‘i 


rom the summer of 1934 to the spring of 1938—less than four years, 
but a period crammed with incidents of the most dramatic character 


and charged with the deepest import for the world. In this brief space 

Germany emerged from her post-War subjection to a position of such 

challenging superiority that she was able to bid defiance to her old-time 

rivals and to incorporate within her bounds the fragmentary successor 
of the empire of the Austrian Kaisers. 


HEN Hitler, by destroying all potential 
WV rivals and opponents, had made himself 
sovereign master of his own country 
and, what was perhaps more important, of his 
own Party, he was free to try out a foreign 
policy of which he had never made a secret. 
The essential feature of it may be found in 
Mein Kampf when he says: “ We stop the 
eternal march to the South and West of Europe 
and turn our eyes towards the land in the 
Kast.” 

The first. material effort in that direction was 
the Austrian Nazi Putsch on July 25, 1934, 
when Hitler meddled with that country for the 
first time “in order to restore order.” The 
result was the death of Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss, 
the brave “‘ pocket-Chancellor,”’ who had tried 
to take a leaf out of Hitler’s dictatorial book. 

In seeming contradiction to his programme, 
Hitler proclaims several times in Mein Kampf 
the necessity for the final destruction of France ; 
but this should be read, not as an end in itself, 
but as a means of preventing a stab in the 
back when Germany turns eastwards and south- 
eastwards. In so far as the declaration needs 
further interpretation this has been furnished 
by Herr Hitler’s spiritual adviser, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, in “The Future of German Foreign 
Policy,”’ where he states : 

The German awakening must signify national 
imperialism for the German people, as breath- 
ing space is needed to give the German people 
a healthy, strong existence. ... The knowledge 
that the German people, if they do not want 
to perish in the truest sense of the word, need 
land for themselves and their descendants ; 
the realistic knowledge that this land can no 
longer be conquered in Africa, but must be 
acquired in Europe, and chiefly in the east— 
this knowledge lays down the organic prin- 
ciples of German foreign policy for centuries 
to come. 

To carry out these daring plans, which have 
even been outlined in a map (the “ Rosenberg 
Map,” see page 10) secretly passed around 
among the initiated, Hitler needed sufficient 
material power to overcome any possible coali- 
tion of adversaries or, better still, to bully them 
into subservience. Secret rearmament in 
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contravention of the Treaty of Versailles had been 
going on ever since the name “ Black Reichs- 
wehr ”’ was coined in the early nineteen-twenties, 
but clandestine preparations could never yield 
that superiority of German arms which would 
be imperative for the successful prosecution of 
an expansionist policy. Hitler’s predecessors 
had carefully laid the foundations for real re- 
armament: the great German armament works 
of Krupp had royalty contracts furnished to 
Swedish, Dutch, and Swiss factories, with all 
the necessary facilities for producing such arma- 
ments as had been forbidden to Germany— 
submarines, heavy guns, tanks, and, above 
all, chaser and bomber ’planes. Furthermore, 
throughout the period of Russo-German co- 
operation—abruptly severed when Hitler came 
to power—there had been an understanding 
with Moscow by which German officers and 
technicians were allowed to gain experience in 
modern weapons in return for assisting the 
Russians with their superior German technical 
experience—a technique which later on found 
practical exploitation in Spain. 

All these preparations stood Hitler in good 
stead when he decided to defy Germany’s treaty 
restrictions. But thus far no modern fortifica- 
tions had been built to safeguard Germany’s 
extensive and complicated frontiers against 
attack from abroad, or against the reprisals 
that might be expected to follow upon any 


failure of his ambitious scheme. 
T° be as free as possible of legal obligations, 
Hitler’s first step was to leave the League of 
Nations in September 1934. This was done on 
the well-founded grounds that the League had 
pitifully failed in its obligation to bring about 
final disarmament, or at least a limitation in 
armaments by agreement. .These negotiations 
had been dragging on for five years, final agree- 
ment being postponed by every conceivable 
device, amongst them the clever French 
invention of the “‘ war potential.” By this 
Germany, who was industrially more powerful 
than other countries, though without an ade- 
quate army and armaments, was made out to 


Germany Leaves the League 


ve consequently in a state of detence as advanced 
as that of France and the rest. 

Then came Germany’s success with the Saar 
plebiscite on January 13, 1935, which brought 
back this important industrial area and a 
population which, after fifteen years of French 
domination, had almost unanimously voted for 
Nazi Germany. After that Hitler felt morally 
strong enough to take the first step. In fact, 
the return of the Saar had been due only in 
part to the patriotism of the inhabitants and 
the gigantic propaganda engineered there by 
Hitler’s lieutenant, Buerckel, later commissioner 
for Austria ; more important, French industry 
—and especially the French mining areas— 
which had been finding their temporary acquisi- 
tion, the Saar basin, an unwelcome rival once 
they had really recovered from the destruction 
of the War, rather favoured the idea of handing 
it back to Germany. 


Conscription Once Again 


ITLER does not believe in subtle methods, 
and on March 16, 1935, he surprised the 
world by denouncing that paragraph of the Treaty 
of Versailles which forbids Germany to institute 
compulsory military service—a _ prohibition, 
however, which incidentally had Jed to the 
creation of an excellent corps of professional 
soldiers and N.C.O.’s 100,000 strong. The re- 
introduction of conscription brought the stand- 
ing army up to roughly 750,000 men in the 
vears that followed, and greatly facilitated 
Hitler’s task of reducing unemployment. For 
this measure cut both ways: every year it 
took some 300,000 to 400,000 young men off 
the labour market, and gave a steady occupation 
to at least as many others catering for them 
and providing the necessary guns and other 
military material. For this economic reason, 
and the advantage which numerous garrisons 
afforded to tradespeople all over the country, 
the measure met with almost unanimous ap- 
proval in Germany. The members of the pseudo- 
military bodies of the Nazi Party were quietened 
by the possibility that they might now be 
included in the regular army, in so far as they 
were militarily efficient, and so might qualify 
for promotion. 

This was the first opportunity for intervention 
on the part of the Western Powers or the 
League of Nations, as guarantors of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and they might well have nipped 
in the bud the military menace that Germany 
was subsequently to become. She was not yet 
strong enough to resist by herself, and her 
relations with Italy were by no means intimate. 
In fact, an effort of Hitler’s to win the friendship 
of his brother dictator by meeting him in 
Venice had proved rather a failure. Mussolini 
had shown some misgivings at his imitator’s 


overbearing manner, and for three years Fuehrer 
and Duce were not to meet again. Moreover, 
their policies had clashed on many occasions in 
competing for the favour of the south-eastern 
countries. ) 

But shortly afterwards, on June 18, 1935, 
a naval Pact suggested by Hitler was concluded 
with Great Britain in London. This was the 
first international agreement which openly 
disregarded the conditions of the Treaty of 
Versailles ; it was concluded in the usual fair- 
minded, progressive spirit of British policy, 
recognizing a situation by which Germany had 
once more entered the ranks of the Great Powers. 
This naval Pact permitted Hitler to build a 
navy up to 35 per cent of the strength of the 
British fleet, leaving certain margins in view 
of the different tasks entrusted on both sides to 
the naval service. The conclusion of the Pact 
was acclaimed as a great success in Germany, 
and it inaugurated a period in which Great 
Britain was considered a friend, if not a 
protector, of the Third Reich. 

German industry was thereby set a weightv 
problem, for Herr Hitler wanted the new 
fleet to be completed as rapidly as the rearma- 
ment of his new popular army. This necessitated 
the special reorganization of German industry 
—tool factories, wharves, armament works, 
and, of course, all the subsidiary branches of 
industry. 


Four-Year Plan for Germany 


| imitation, therefore, of Russian procedure— 
which Hitler has not infrequently copied 
although he speaks of Moscow with the utmost 
disgust and contempt—a Four-Year Plan was 
elaborated. This meant a curtailing of the 
individual activity of industries, their classi- 
fication, and their provision with foreign raw 
materials according to their importance for the 
plan. General Goering, though he was not an 
economic expert, had proved himself a clever 
organizer by rapidly creating the German air 
force, and he was appointed head of this gigantic 
organization. In fulfilling his task he clashed 
with Dr. Schacht, who, as Minister of Kconomics 
and President of the Reichsbank, was mainly 
concerned with the securing of foreign currency 
in order to keep Germany’s economic machinery 
from falling out of gear. But in the main 
the scheme worked. It brought about a further 
rapid decline in unemployment, which had 
already been diminished by such public works 
as the building of settlements, sports centres, 
government offices, and, above all, the con- 
struction of a complete network of large motor 
roads projected, but not executed, during 
Bruening’s Chancellorship. 
These motor roads, by the way, though they 
did not appear as such from the outset, were 
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HIGHWAYS IN 
HITLER’S GERMANY 


Since Hitler first came into 
power remarkable advances 
have been made in highway 
construction in Germany, and 
the great motor roads, which 
run across country for hundreds, 
nay thousands, of miles, are 
now world-famous. The upper 
photograph in this page shows 
under construction the road 
between Nuremberg, head- 
quarters of the Nazi Party, and 
Bayreuth of Wagnerian fame. 
The lower picture was taken 
during the opening ceremony, 
in 1937, of the 65-mile section 
of a new Autobahn, when 
Hitler (we see him travelling in 
the leading car) made one of 
his many public appearances 
and fervent speeches praising 
the achievement of his country- 
men. This road, which is one 
of the most beautiful of 
Germany’s arterial highways, 
links Dresden with Meerane in 
Saxony, and its width and 
perfect surface permit motor 
vehicles to travel along it at 
very high speeds. 


intended as an important factor in the new 
military programme of the Third Reich. They 
were necessary to the transport of motorized 
troops, and afforded more security against 
interception by enemy aircraft than strategic 
railway lines. 


The March into the Rhineland 


HE next daring stroke of Hitler in action was 
timed for March 7, 1936; like all such 
previous days, it was a Saturday, Hitler’s lucky 
day. This time he surprised the world by giving 
orders to the re-established army to march 
into the Rhineland, that demilitarized area 
which, under the Treaty of Versailles, was to be 
converted “for all time ” into a zone of safety 
for neighbouring France. Once again Hitler 
anticipated obstruction on the part of the 
signatories to the peace treaties and the 
Locarno Pact, which he had boldly denounced. 
He was even reckoning with a French ultimatum, 
or the reoccupation without ultimatum of 
the Rhineland provided for by Article 430 of the 
Treaty of Versailles in case of any such 
infraction as he had now set in motion. But 
once more nothing happened. It is told that 
when the Fuehrer stepped from his aeroplane 
in Munich on the afternoon of the fateful day 
and asked his assembled lieutenants, “‘ Well, 
what has France done?” and got the reply, 
“Nothing, my Leader!” he shook with 
laughter and said, “Then I have won!” It 
is also told on good authority that he was 
prepared to withdraw his troops from the for- 
bidden area had a French ultimatum been 
presented—even if subsequently he had had 
to shoot himself, a gesture with which he has 
menaced his confederates more than once 
during his adventurous career. 

Dr. Goebkels’ propaganda machine made the 
most of all those French, British and other 
foreign apologies which consoled the world by 
stating that, after all, Hitler had only taken back 
German territory seventeen years after Ver- 
sailles and with the strong argument in his 
favour that his neighbours were armed to the 
teeth and that he could not leave his most 
important industrial area unprotected. ... 


Intervention in Spain 


HELE did not wait long to destroy the 

illusion that he was merely concerned with 
his own land. On July 18, 1936, the Spanish 
Civil War suddenly broke out after a number of 
brawls, riots and murders had prepared the field. 
A youngish, little-known General, Francisco 
Franco, who had been banished, invaded the 
country with legions of Moors, and it soon 
became evident that he was backed by Italy 
and Germany, that he represented the Fascist 
creed, and that his backers were giving him the 
most extensive material support. While Italy 


contributed man-power to an extent variously 
estimated at from 50,000 to 120,000 troops, 
Hitler saw in the Spanish Civil War an excellent 
opportunity for experimenting with his new 
weapons and letting his technicians and airmen 
gain practical experience in their destructive 
capacity—an experience which Mussolini had 
had the year before in Abyssinia. 


The resistance of Government Spain very 
soon provoked open operations by both Fascist 
powers on General Franco’s side, and on April 
31, 1937, after a German cruiser had been 
attacked by Government bombers, Herr 
Hitler’s navy had its first opportunity to unmask 
its guns—the civil port of Almeria was bom- 
barded by a German cruiser as a demonstration, 
and in reprisal for the “attack upon a non- 
combatant power.” . . This co-operation 
in Spain led to closer Italo-German relations, 
which soon gave rise to the slogan of the Berlin- 
Rome Axis. 


Dictator Meets Dictator 


USSOLINI was evidently aware of Hitler’s 
rising power ; moreover, he was probably 
grateful for the support the latter had accorded 
him during his Abyssinian adventure. Thus, 
three years after Hitler’s visit to Venice, he 
reciprocated with a carefully-staged state visit 
to Munich and Berlin. Notwithstanding the 
precautions taken to safeguard the Italian 
dictator during his journey abroad—every- 
where hosts of people thought unreliable, or 
who had once come into even the slightest 
conflict with the police, were removed to the 
outskirts of the cities visited and kept there in 
barracks or under supervision for the duration 
of the visit—this visit was given the appearance 
of a great demonstration of all Germany’s love 
and admiration for her great ally. And on 
November 6—one year after Herr Hitler had 
concluded an at first somewhat platonic Anti- 
Comintern Pact with Japan, which was resented 
in Moscow asa threat to Soviet Russia—it brought 
about a tripartite Anti-Comintern Pact between 
Italy, Germany and Japan, concluded under the 
auspices of Herr Hitler’s new Foreign Minister, 
Herr von Ribbentrop. Von Ribbentrop had 
been removed from his post as ambassador to 
London in order to initiate the more daring 
foreign policy which he had advocated for years 
against a largely autonomous Foreign Office in 
the Wilhelmstrasse. Eight months later (May 
1938) Herr Hitler was once more to make a 
triumphant journey to Rome. 


Step by step the Third Reich had grown from 
a powerless, if important and _ potentially 
dangerous, link in the chain of European nations 
into a military force able to alter with its arms 
the balance of power. Compulsory service con- 
centrating the strength of the vast man-power 
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NAZIS CHALLENGE THE 


Associated Press 


‘POCKET CHANCELLOR’ 


When Dr. Dollfuss assumed the Austrian Chancellorship in 1932, there was already a powerful Nazi party in the country. 
This photograph was taken at a mass meeting held in March 1933, in Vienna, when Herr Frauenfeld, leader of the 


Austrian Nazis, spoke vehemently in favour of his party’s objective, a union with Germany. 


That they possessed already 


the confidence born of strength is evidenced by the display of swastika emblems and Nazi uniforms in the gathering. 


of 67 millions, reoccupation and (thus far in 
secret) fortification of the frontier zones, organi- 
zation of the war potential in one of the most 
progressive industrial systems in the world, the 
strengthening of foreign policy by a pact with 
two other great countries with the same 
ideology, besides cementing bonds with a 
number of smaller powers useful as foreign 
strongholds and purveyors of raw materials 
and foodstuffs—all this prepared the world at 
large for higher flights of political ambition. 

But as yet no conquest of foreign territory 
had been attempted. Cautious with all his 
daring, Hitler waited for the right moment, 
when an economic and financial crisis in France 
had shattered her unity, and when Britain was 
disturbed by the Far Eastern conflict brought 
about by a second Japanese invasion of China 
on the largest possible scale, by the successful 
issue of Italy’s attack upon Abyssinia, and by 
the widespread and deep unrest in the Arab 
world, stirred up by German and Italian pro- 
paganda, subsidies, and weapons. 


In the night of March 11-12, 1938—again a 
Saturday—Hitler astounded the world by 
marching on Austria, overthrowing’ the 
quasi-dictatorial Schuschnigg government, and 
annexing what had remained of the old empire 
of the Hapsburgs, which for nearly twenty years 
had been just about kept alive by the League of 
Nations and the Western Powers in preference 
to a United Germany. 


HE facts are well known. The consent of the 
Austrian population—which would most 
probably have been withheld had the plebiscite 
arranged for March 13 been permitted to take 
place—was never asked for, and Governor 
Buerckel, of Saar experience, with Black Guards 
and rapidly instituted concentration camps and 
people’s courts, did the trick. Another stream 
of hundreds of thousands of refugees—Vienna 
had 200,000 Jews alone—was let loose upon a 
world already confronted with the nced to grant 
asylum to those amongst the 600,000 German 
Jews and hundreds of thousands of political 
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BEFORE HIS COUNTRY DIED HE HAD TO DIE 
The brief and stormy political career of Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss, who became Chancellor of 
Austria in 1932, was ended on July 25, 1934, when a band of Nazis, disguised as federal 
troops, entered the Chancellery in Vienna and shot and killed him in circumstances 


of extreme brutality. 
days after his assassination. 


refugees who had fled or were exiled from the 
Old Reich. 

But even these immediate consequences did 
not stir up any serious resistance amongst the 
Powers interested in the violent changes in the 
Kuropean map. Again they consoled themselves 
and their peoples with the statement that 
Hitler, himself Austrian by birth, was merely 
taking into his fold those German cot untrymen 
of his whom unwise decisions under influence of 
war passions had forbidden to rejoin their own 
fatherland. After all, they said, it was not a 
matter over which blood should be spilt if the 
right of self-determination for which the World 
War had been fought should involve its exercise 


The body of the Chancellor is’ seen here lying in state a few 


by another 7 million Ger- 
mans who wanted to 
“come home” to the 
Third Reich. 


Hitler followed his now 
well-known practice of 
giving this annexation an 
appearance of legality by 
arranging for one of those 
“ plebiscites,”’ the cleverly- 
worded questions of which, 
even without the pressure 
of the 8.8. and 8.A. anc 
of the public knowledge 
that every single vote is 
controlled, hardly pernut 
of being answered in good 
faith by anything other 
than a “ves.” But ever 
since Hitler has had to 
fight against numerous 
adversaries — Catholics, 
convinced Socialists and 
Democrats, Austrian legi- 
timists and “ anti-Prus- 
sian ’’ elements in general 
—who, though their resist- 
ance has not been allowed 
to take the form of open 
opposition, soon overcame 
the first enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the Austrian 
Nazis who had believed in 
‘the abolition of the thra!- 
dom of interest ’’ and the 
dawn of a Nazi paradise 

But Hitler had shown 
the world that the Drang 
nach Osten was not a mere 
ideal—that he knew how 
to realize it, and that he 
made light not only of 
treaties such as those which 
had guaranteed Austria’s 
independence for ever, but 
even of the interests of his 
ally Mussolini, who was suddenly confronted 
across the Brenner with a Germany armed to the 
teeth. The Italian dictator did what practical 
wisdom advised him to do: he made an 
emotional gesture by approving of Hitler’s cowp, 
dropping Austria (previously his political 
domain) and her unfortunate statesmen, and. so 
won Hitler’s “ eternal gratitude ” proclaimed in 
a personal message ‘specially dispatched to 
Rome. If Mussolini realized that he was now 
sitting on the declining end of the axis he 
cleverly disguised the fact, as the rest of the 
world disguised its shock and any other 
painful feelings which may have been aroused 
by the fall of Dr. Schuschnigg’ s regime. 
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THE LANDS AND PEOPLES. 6 


WHERE FRANCE and GERMANY MEET 


D uring the Crisis of 1938 Herr Hitler reiterated his acceptance of the post- 
War frontier of Germany in the West, but nevertheless this same frontier 
was the scene of the most feverish activity on both sides of the Rhine. In 
this chapter we learn of the vast systems of fortifications which confront 
each other across the historic river—the twentieth-century expression of | 
the age-old distrust of Frank for Teuton and Teuton for Frank. ie) 


HERE is an old watch-tower at the sum- 
mit of a precipitous hill overlooking the 
pretty “ bath-chair”’ town of Baden- 

Baden in the Black Forest. It is a stiff climb 
up to it, but at the top there are two consolations 
for all the energy one has expended: a com- 
fortable restaurant where one can get the best 
iced lemonade in the world (or so it seems after 
the climb), and one of the finest views in 
Europe. Facing west from this hill-top tower 
like an eagle’s eyrie, one looks out over the 
deeply-cleft valley of the Rhine, and far below 
one sees a narrow, shining silver ribbon which is 
that historic river. On the other side of the 
river the land is flat, marshy and canal-cut, and 
beyond this Strasbourg can be seen on a clear 
day ; and turning round to the south-west one 
even glimpses the faint blue outline of the 
ranges of the Vosges. 

This is a lovely country. Down there, along 
what looks like a snail’s shimmering track, tiny 
toy river boats are plying—the Rhine steamers 
which keep open one of the greatest commercial 
arteries of Europe. Farther downstream ply 
similar steamers—the pleasure-boats on which 
every tourist likes to boast of at least one 
voyage. And what a superb voyage it is 
between Mainz and Cologne! Between the 
steep cliffs that overhang the river, past the 
far-famed Lorelei and Mouse-tower, past the 
little landing stages and piers of countless small 
towns and villages, between terraced vineyards 
where every inch of soil is made to yield its 
best, round hills each crowned with its romantic 
castle—it is a dream-journey such as one never 
thought to make in this disillusioned, dis- 
enchanted world. 


Arms on the Rhine 


ye this is the country which war has devas- 

tated time and time again—war between 
inveterate enemies whose commandment has 
always seemed to be “‘ Hate thy neighbour ! ” 
One sees nothing of it from the river-steamer, 
except the now romantic ruins of the castles 
destroyed during their fights, but not far 
from the Rhine’s banks stand fortifications 
bristling with guns, “ pill-boxes,”’ subterranean 
casemates, ammunition dumps, land-mines, 
and all the horrible paraphernalia of war. Nor 


is this a new thing; for a thousand years or 
more, perhaps ever since the disruption of 
Charlemagne’s empire, hostile men have faced 
each other across this loveliest of valleys, with 
fear and hatred in their hearts, with, first, 
swords and spears, then flintlocks, muskets, 
needle-guns, Bren guns and anti-tank guns 
ready to their hands. 
Maginot’s Mighty Line, 
ODAY there rise on each side of the frontier 
the most complete, the most impregnable, 
fortifications of all time, behind which stand 
suspicious nations ready to fly to arms at the 
merest threat. That on the French side is the 
celebrated Maginot Line, which runs from the 
south-western corner of Luxembourg eastward 
to the Rhine at Lauterbourg, from Lauterbourg 
down through Strasbourg to Belfort, west of 
where the Rhine turns eastwards through Basle 
into Switzerland, and from this point on to the 
Jura Mountains on the Swiss frontier at Geneva 
—the most elaborate defensive barrier ever 
built. With the mobilization measures of 
September 1938 this line was from the first 
fully manned. For there is a feeling in France 
today that the Maginot Line is impregnable, 
and that while the Line stands France rests 
secure from invasion. 

The defence of her eastern frontiers has always 
been a vital problem for succeeding French 
governments for generations, for France has 
always had enemies beyond the Rhine—first, 
the old German and the Austrian Empire, then 
Prussia in 1870, and then the united forces of 
Germany and Austria during 1914-18. Between 
1870 and 1914 the French had concentrated on 
building the great barrier fortresses along the 
newly imposed frontiers, hoping that they would 
prove effective as pivots on which to base 
either an offensive or defensive campaign. But 
with the outbreak of hostilities in August 1914, 
and the inexorable and ruthless advance of the 
field-grey armies during the early weeks of the 
War, these fortresses were proved all but useless. 
With their battlements of iron and concrete 
looming above the ground, these fortresses 
were an easy target for the very accurate 
gunnery of the German artillery. Marronvillers 
was reduced to ruins after but two days, while 
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Maubeuge, whose permanent fortifications were 
completely out of date, lasted as long as eleven 
days. Moreover, since the main fortress zones 
of Verdun-Toul and Epinal-Belfort were never 
seriously attacked, it was decided by the French 
High Command to abandon these elaborate and 
vulnerable mountains of concrete, and to depend 
entirely upon field defences. 

But the ‘‘ war to end war” produced no 
relaxation of tension between the two traditional 
foes. Twice within fifty years French soil 
had been brutally invaded, and although 
Germany had now been disarmed by the Peace 
Treaties of 1919, there were rumours that she 
was secretly rearming. Just outside Moscow 
there was a special training school for German 
officers, while in Sweden there was at least one 
military aeroplane factory under German con- 
trol. There were many other indications that 
all was not well in the country beyond the 
Rhine, due. to the growing semi-military Fascist 
organizations, all pledged to restore ‘Das 
Vaterland ”’ to its former strength and glory and 
to bring low those who had dishonoured her 
flag, especially France. The French High 
Command pondered ; they remembered 1870, 
they had lived through 1914-18, and they were 
not going to allow such events to happen again. 
As far as it was possible by human ingenuity 
and mechanical contrivance, French soil would 
never more suffer the indignities of invasion. 

It was in 1929 that the plans for the long line 
of frontier defences of entirely new construction 
were approved of, to stretch in the first place 
from’ Montmédy to Strasbourg and from 
Strasbourg to Belfort, and, after the allotting 
of an enormous sum of money for this purpose, 
work was started immediately. Some fifteen 
thousand workmen were more or less continually 
employed. M. Maginot was the French War 
Minister when the scheme was set on foot, and 
when he died in harness in 1932 at the age of 
54, the line was named after him. 


Fortifications beyond Compare 

[* 1934, a year after Hitler had come into 

power, Marshal Pétain asked for another 
£40,000,000 for the extension and the comple- 
tion of the fortifications. He said that, as they 
then stood, the fortifications could be pierced if 
the enemy were prepared to sacrifice sufficient 
artillery and to risk losing lives. A second line 
of fortifications must also be erected, and the 
first line should be extended to Dunkirk. The 
French Senate adopted Marshal Pétain’s motion 
by a large majority. At the same time, a 
statement was made that some 60 miles of sub- 
terranean passages had already been con- 
structed and that 1,500,000 cubic metres of 
reinforced concrete had been used for this 


purpose, together with 150,000 tons of steel. 
No such fortifications had ever been built before. 


b) 


Yet such was the rate of German rearmament 
that in 1986 M. Daladier, who was then 
Defence Minister, definitely stated that the 
Maginot Line would be extended to the English 
Channel on the north and to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on the south, in case an invading army 
from the east should march through either 
Belgium or Switzerland. The whole distance 
of the Maginot Line would thus be lengthened 
from 250 to 600 miles. On the Franco-Belgian 
frontier concrete defences were to be built with 
dykes, so that the country, if necessary, could be 
flooded. A further £4,500,000 was granted for 
this purpose. More grants were again made 
for the Maginot Line at the beginning of 1937. 
Between 1929 and the beginning of 1937 some 
seven milliards of francs had been expended 
upon this colossal task. 


Invasion’s Invisible Barrier 

Wat does the Maginot Line look like ? The 

answer is that thereis hardly anything to be 
seen at all except barbed wire entanglements to 
prevent unauthorized persons trespassing upon 
territory belonging to the French military 
authorities. As France slopes gently upwards 
away from the Rhine, a discerning observer 
might notice a suspicion of concrete on a hill 
flank or in a copse or valley. But an invading 
army, even assuming that it managed to cross 
the Rhine, would find it almost impossible to 
move more than a few miles without being 
completely annihilated, for the hill-sides and the 
very earth itself would yawn with the most 
deadly fire in the world. 

The great Maginot Line is built almost 
entirely underground. Vast galleries have been 
hollowed out of the earth, which, if placed in a 
continuous line, would extend from Paris 
to Liége. These labyrinthine underground 
corridors run back to some twenty miles behind 
the line, while some of the exits are in the least 
expected places. Underneath the ground there 
is enormous accommodation for living quarters 
for the troops, with vast magazines, ventilation 
apparatus, even an electric railway for moving 
munitions and men swiftly from one position 
to another. ‘The atmospheric pressure inside is 
slightly higher than that above ground, to keep 
out poison gas. The top is called the crust, 
which consists of turret casemates in which 
heavy guns are mounted; they are also sur- 
rounded by machine-guns to make any occupa- 
tion of the crust by enemy troops impossible. 
The guns are laid in the turrets as in a battleship 
and are controlled by artillery officers with 
panoramic telescopes built into the armour 
plating. There is also an elaborate network of 
look-out posts, alarm signals, periscopes, some 
of them built into dead trees, sound-locating 
posts and infra-red rays. Ahead of the line 
itself are blockhouses, thought capable of 
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holding up the ad- 
vance of the enemy 
for two or three days, 


until it is known 
where the full force 
of the attack is likely 
to break. ‘The men 
then fall back on the 
main line of defences 
by underground 
labyrinths. In front 
of the line, the 
oround is covered 
with iron spikes, 
known as “ aspara- 
gus,” to hold up 
tanks, together with 
hidden traps into 
which advancing 
tanks would fall, 
while from under- 
neath machine-guns 
could fire into the 


bowels of their mech- 
anism. 
Always stronger 


concrete is being 
sought for, reinforce- 
ment is ever in progress. ‘The materials are 
subjected to short-range howitzer fire, and 
the concrete must be capable of resistance 
against three projectiles falling at the same point 
of impact. Some of these fortifications, especially 
in the Jura Alps, are constructed at the giddiest 
heights. In building them, .where it was 
impossible either for motors or mules to carry 
up the materials, Senegalese soldiers were 
employed to carry them on their heads. A sur- 
prise attack on the Maginot Line is impossible. 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE: A MAGINOT TURRET 
All that appears of the Maginot Line above the surface is a series of cupolas or turrets like the one 
shown at top. These turrets can be revolved so that the guns can point in any direction. 
Inside such a turret the scene is like that shown in the lower picture, where observers and 


machine-gunners are seen at ‘‘ active stations.’’ 
Photos, Associated Press (from “The March of Time '’) 


But what of Ger- 
many ? For reasons 
of safety and in view 
of the proposed 
campaign against 
Czechoslovakia, it 
was necessary for 
the German High 
Command to con- 
struct defences cap- 
able of holding up 
a French invasion 
of Germany. Thus 
at the beginning of 
June an enormous 
effort began to 
strengthen the forti- 
fications that al- 
ready existed ; hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of workmen were 
put to work on con- 


a x es 


solidating and extending the Rhineland defences, 
which were started in 1936 after Hitler had 
marched into the demilitarized zone west of the 
Rhine. From Emmerich, where the Rhine flows 
into Holland, down along the Belgian frontier, 
through the Saar basin to Karlsruhe, where the 
French frontier first touches the Rhine, and then 
south along the eastern banks of the great river to 
the Swiss frontier near Basel, were laid the foun- 
dations of what is now known as the Siegfried 
Line, named after the legendary Teutonic hero 
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immortalized in Wagner's operas. At the point 
where the Rh'ne makes a right-angled bend 
near Mulhouse and Basel stands the impreg- 
nable Isterner Klotz—the German Gibraltar— 
which for long years until 1919 dominated the 
whole of Alsace-Lorraine and the Belfort Gap. 


[a= pace at which the work of construction 

went forward before June 1938 cannot be 
compared with the feverish efforts made afterthat 
date, which caused profound uneasiness through- 
out Europe. Every night, while the French side 
of the Rhine slumbered, lights were seen along 
the German bank as the work went ahead without 
stopping. But even by the end of September 
the line was not yet impregnable. General 
Gamelin is supposed to have said that, although 
it would be impossible to stop Getfhany from 
occupving Czechoslovakia, yet, given enough 
troops, he could have smashed through the 
Siegfried Line within a fortnight, before the 
cement had completely dried. But by now 
there is no doubt that the Siegfried Line presents, 
at least to an infantry attack, nearly as formid- 
able a barrier as the Maginot Line. It may spell 
stalemate. 


Meanwhile, what of the people of the delect- 
able valley 2? On the French side life goes on 
much as before—work in the vineyards and the 


fields, work in the mines, factories and offices, 
is what it was before these walls of death were 
reared. On the German side there is much 
sorrow ; whole villages have been torn down, 
whole communities rendered homeless, whole 
families transported, because they occupied a 
site needed for the Siegfried Line. Left without 
homes, with their farms burned down or oc- 
cupied by soldiers or Labour Service battalions, 
with their husbands and sons pressed in for the 
great work, the womenfolk wander still through 
the countryside, seeking relatives who will take 
them in or work that will fill their children’s 
mouths. Ashes and debris mark the spots where 
their homesteads were; concrete pillars and 
huge excavations scar their fields and clearings ; 
through the woods ring the chanting songs of 
the Labour Service men at work. 

Two hundred miles away a man in a brown 
uniform with a swastika armlet is shouting 
himself hoarse extolling the achievements of 
‘“ Dr. Todt’s army,” while hundreds of thou- 
sands, gathered.in Nuremberg for the purpose, 
cheer his every word. “Seventeen thousand 
concrete turrets,” he bawls, “‘ a daily consump- 
tion of one hundred thousand tons of gravel 
per day . . .” But concrete and gravel 
don’t fill mouths, nor do they stifle the sobs of 
the homeless. .. . 


NERVE-CENTRE FRANCE’S EASTERN FORTIFICATION 


Within the Maginot Line everything is run by electricity ; 
by Diesel oil engines. 


power for lifts and trains, light and ventilation is supplied 
Thus the greatest importance attaches to this ‘‘ master ’’ switchboard from which all the activities 
of the Line can be controlled by an electrician with a movement of the hand. 


The chief electrician is seen standing 


before the switchboard, watching one of the power gauges. 
Photos, Associated Press (from “The March of Time ’’) 
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Photos, Keystone; Mondiale 


THE SIEGFRIED LINE IN COURSE OF PREPARATION 


Few photographs of the Siegfried Line, Germany’s reply to the Maginot Line, have been released for publication, the 
majority we see having been taken from across the Rhine. Such are the two shown here of blockhouses and construction 
work at Kehl (top and lower left) ; the lower right picture shows soldiers in the narrow entrance of one of the German pill-boxes. 
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THE MENACE TO PEACE. 10 


‘MEIN KAMPF’: the NAZI BIBLE (4 


n this, the concluding chapter of our series devoted to an examination of 
Hitler’s world-famous ‘‘Mein Kampf,’’ we learn of the German Leader’s 
attitude towards the British Empire. When we read that, years before 
his advent to power, he was in favour of an Anglo-German rapprochement, 
his signature to the Pact on the morrow of the meeting at Munich is seen, 
not as a sudden product of a great moment, but as part of a carefully- 


prepared and long-contemplated plan. 


ITLER has threatened war and promised 

peace to the French. He has de- 

nounced the Capitalists and the Com- 
munists in the same breath. But in two matters 
he has never varied—in offering a hand to 
England and a fist against the Jews. 


This good will towards England has been 
clouded only when, in his view, Jewish forces 
temporarily influenced British imperial policy. 
Otherwise, Hitler appears to have forgiven all 
the things Britain has done, and indeed to have 
approved most of them. He blames the Slavs 
for the World War, the French and the Jews a 
good deal more, the Austrians and even the 
Germans a little. But England is not named 
in the charge sheet. 

In the trenches of the Western Front he 
formed a respectful view of the British capacity 
as fighters. For their ability as propagandists 
in discouraging the Germans from fighting he 
felt unbounded admiration. In one of his rare 
tributes to newspapers, Hitler (who was a press 
lord before he became a war lord) only half- 
mockingly praises “the superb insight” of 
British journalists who could see in a German 
munitions strike “Germany on the Eve of 
Revolution!” It was exactly the medicine 
that the war-weary Tommies needed. 

As for the campaign of leaflets (showered on 
the Bavarian lines) designed to persuade all 
Germans except Prussians that Prussia was the 
sole cause of the trouble—well, Hitler says, it 
was carried through in a “‘ most cunning, shame- 
ful and perfect manner.”’ 


England through German Eyes 


A FIER the War England did not seek to 

trample down Germany utterly, as the 
French did. That was not England’s affair 
in any event. 

Indeed, neither before nor after 1914-18 was 
it advantageous or even necessary to either 
England or Germany to be hostile. On the 
contrary, their mutual interest was to become 
allies. Even in the trenches Hitler thought so. 

And what an ally Englandis! ‘ This British 
nation will continue to be considered the most 
valuable ally in the world. Yes, that is as long 


as the world looks to the leadership and spirit 
of its people for that ruthless tenacity which 
fights out a war once begun by every means and 
without regard for time or sacrifice, right on 
to the victorious end, which proves that there is 
no need for such Powers to have armaments 
always In some exact ratio to some other 
fellow.” 

Putting aside now all the might-have-beens of 
history for both Britain and Germany, Hitler 
says: Let’s look at the big central proposition 
of world politics. Here itis: Germany 1s down, 
but bound to rise. Britain has already a world 
empire. 


Plenty of Room for Both! 


Now, he argues, there is plenty of room for 

both of us. Why, we can practically share 
the world! Germany challenges England no- 
where, for Germany is concerned only with the 
continent of Europe (which from England’s 
point of view can be no worse when dominated 
by Berlin than by Paris). 


But in England’s own chosen sphere—which 
is the rest of the world—quite a number of 
conceivable challenges may arise which will 
require her full attention. Thus, even her 
blood relationship with the United States could 
not rule out the possibility of rivalry, and in the 
great and vital domain of the sea at that. 
Strong anti-British forces were working in the 
post-War years, that might have created the 
situation where the slogan “Great Britain 
Overseas > would be changed to “‘ The Ocean 
for America.” 


On the other hand, if the other American 
imperialist school triumphed Britain might have 
found herself forced into a deadlock with 
Japan. That would have admirably suited the 
book of the Jews, who would like to see Britain 
exhausting herself in holding together her scat- 
tered empire while they prepared to dominate 
it. And, of course, says Hitler in a typical 
Mein Kampf aside, it is easier for the Jew 
to bastardize a European people than to do it 
to an Asiatic national race like the Japanese ! 

Then there were the internal troubles of the 
British Empire, in India, Egypt, and elsewhere. 
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These, indeed, were no worse than the British 
themselves allowed them to grow, which was 
not a fraction of what some fools supposed. 

In the very early days of the Nazi Party, 
says Hitler, their headquarters were afflicted 
with various alleged “ liberationists ” from other 
countries, mostly from the Balkans, India and 
Egypt. Hitler weighed them up as “ mere 
chattering busybodies, jabbering Orientals who 
represented only themselves.”’ They had no 
authority, they disposed no power, yet they 
took in a number of amiable asses among 
German nationalist circles. 


Britain’s Hold on India 


(THERE was great talk of an “ Egyptian re- 

volution”’ against the British. It was pure 
myth. Then there was the period (1920-21) 
when childish and incomprehensible hopes were 
aroused that England was going to collapse in 
India. “‘ A few mountebanks from Asia (they 
may have been genuine fighters for freedom in 
India, for all I care) who ran around Europe had 
somehow managed to inspire quite reasonable 
people with the fixed idea that the British 
world empire, with its pivot in India, was about 
to crash. It never occurred to them that the 
wish was father to the thought.” 

Hitler judged otherwise. He wrote (it was 
nearly ten years before the Government of India 
Act which gave India Home Rule): “ England 
will never lose India unless she gives way to 
racial confusion in her machinery of govern- 
ment or unless she is forced to do so by the 
sword of a powerful enemy. Indian revolts will 
never succeed. Apart from all this, I, speaking 
as a German, would far rather see India under 
British domination than that of any other nation |” 

True, the view of Britain as the only adver- 
sary to be feared and the ally most to be desired 
has not been followed consistently. Neither, 
indeed, has Hitler maintained his contempt for 
pre-War German colonial policy, or adhered to 
his own earlier disavowal of colonial aspirations. 
But that is evidently the unavoidable contrast 
between the theory of the gospel of a prophet 
and the practical needs of a dictator. In such 
cases Herr Hitler has found apologists amongst 
his followers like the one who wrote in a pamph- 
let, “the passage in Mewn Kampf which sub- 
ordinates German colonial claims to objectives 
in Europe has been misinterpreted.” 


T was the same with his reiterated formal 
declarations that he was satisfied with the 
frontiers of Germany and would not lay claim 
to any additions. He said so before and after 
the annexation of Austria, before and after the 
fall of Czechoslovakia. Shortly after the Crisis 
the Germans in Memel began to shout and to 
raise their right hands in the Hitler salute, and 


there are still Germans in Alsace-Lorraine who 
belong to France, in Eupen and Malmedy who 
belong to Belgium, in Schleswig under Danish 
rule, in the “ free city’ of Danzig, the Polish 
Corridor and Upper Silesia “‘ oppressed ” by 
Poland, and in South Tirol, where they are 
intensely Italianized. Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Rumania and Switzerland contain other Ger- 
man-speaking populations. 

Whether the somewhat cryptic words in 
Mein Kampf as to the necessity of taking all 
Germans into the fold of the Reich must be 
interpreted as direct threats to the countries 
mentioned above only the future can show. 

Mein Kampf has proved in a way to be the 
National Socialist Bible, or, shall we say, Koran. 
For centuries Mahomet’s revelation has driven 
his believers with fire and sword across large 
stretches of the earth, deeply convinced that, 
they were fulfilling a divine mission and that 
every other belief had to be uprooted and 
destroyed by the true believer. The resem- 
blance between these gospels seems to be more 
than merely figurative; Herr Hitler’s deeds 
have shown that it is religions indeed that he is 
fighting, while retaining in his fold those of the 
same race and language. It is Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants he fights with but little differ- 
ences according to their powers of resistance, 
though the point of his attack is in part dis- 
guised as the struggle for pure Aryanism, for 
the fitness of his chosen people. 


‘What I Have Said ...’ 


‘hs a great extent there may be rancour in that 

fight, as there was in that against the House 
of Hapsburg, when the possibility of a restor- 
ation spelt the doom of an independent Austria. 
There may be a fatal law of gravity behind 
many of Hitler’s strokes which makes them 
ruthless and daring by the sheer aggressiveness 
of his propaganda, and by the difficulty a 
Dictator has in revising what once has been 
proclaimed in his name. But, even so, the mere 
fact that his self-established gospel has been 
distributed among millions, that it endlessly 
repeats and enforces the same doctrine, has 
made of it a sort of law which the law-giver 
himself cannot now substantially alter. Hence 
the necessity for the rest of mankind, confronted 
with the menace it involves for them, to know 
its substance. In our four chapters we have 
tried to give sufficient idea of that substance for 
the general trend to be apparent—without, how- 
ever, following the author into the book’s many 
digressions and inconsistencies. We have had 
resort to Adolf Hitler’s own words—words 
which, when compared with the analysis of his 
Rise to Power and his life story in other chap- 
ters, may help to explain what is undoubtedly 
one of the most striking phenomena of our time. 
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MEN OF THE CRISIS. 8 


The VOICE of AMERICA 


[enns the Crisis Democracy found no more vigorous and forthright 
spokesman than President Roosevelt, who from beyond the Atlantic 
appealed to those who held in their hands the issue of peace or war. 
Here in this chapter we learn what manner of man he is, and of those of 

his colleagues who with him voiced the opinion of the New World. 


URING the week that opened on 
September 26, 1938, the great radio 
sending station of the American Govern- 

ment at Washington seemed on occasion to go 
mad. Volubility rose and died, then rose again. 
For days, commandeering a right of way 
through the ether, the President of the United 
States hurled message after message at the 
heads of European governments. He insisted 
that he spoke under mandate. “The people 
of my country demand that the voice of their 
government be raised again and again to avert 
war!” He addressed the governments of 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, 
France, Poland, and Hungary. Thena bom- 
bardment was aimed at Adolf Hitler only. The 
texts of all messages were given immediately to 
the press. Should his first appeals not be lis- 
tened to, the President intimated that he would 
be heard again. He requested other govern- 
ments to raise their voices. 

Mr. Roosevelt addressed the statesmen—it is 
true; but obviously his aim reached further than 
their chancelleries. He wished to penetrate 
through governments to peoples. 


Roosevelt’s Appeal to Hitler 
"THE possibility of his messages being heard by 


the German and Italian masses was slender ; 
quite certainly, the President knew that. 
Therefore, in places he spoke to the Fuehrer 
like a colleague, versed, like himself, in the 
métier of statecraft. He appealed to the 
caution of the German leader—* Victory and 
defeat alike were sterile in the World War ”’ ;: 
to their mutual knowledge of the possibilities of 
diplomacy—* Treaties are made to be revised ; 
you should therefore negotiate’’; to his 
religion—‘ The souls of every man, woman, and 
child lost in the threatened war will hold all of 
us accountable’’; to his concern for the 
judgement of history—‘‘ In the light of the 
experience of this century, continued negotia- 
tions remain the only way to a settlement on 
any lasting basis ” ; to his vanity—“‘If yow give 
the word, the present negotiations continue.” 
So he worded his pleas. 
But the last American appeal carried a sting 
in its tail. A sentence in the final paragraph 
ran: ‘The Government of the United States 


will assume no obligation in the conduct of the 
present negotiations.”’ 

Adolf Hitler, meditating on his supreme 
gamble, doubtless skipped the earlier paragraphs 
and concentrated on the last : prolific in advice 
and noble sentiment, these Americans, but 
poor in help. The unthinking had jumped at 
the thought of America, but throughout Europe 
the experts reflected. They remembered what 
the attitude of the United States has been to 
Europe since the World War; they saw no 
change. Lack of change lay in the American’s 
concluding phrase. The Fuehrer knew that he 
would not have America to deal with ; at least, 
not immediately. Neither Mr. Chamberlain 
nor the French Premier was impressed by the 
Roosevelt view of the folly of war; this feeling 
was their own. The newspapers controlled by 
the Italian dictator broke into a rash of comment 
the next day on the selfishness for which 
American idealism was, they claimed, only a 
cloak. 

When the meeting of the leaders at Munich 
was signalled, it was Hitler who called and Mr. 
Chamberlain who answered. At Munich they 
spoke in the terms of Europe, but each knew 
that he represented his own people first. Long 
before, the Fuehrer had scorned collective 
security in word and act. Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, faced with the realities, had referred to 
it as a mourner would. At that moment in the 
great drama it was each country for itself. 
Sauve qui peut. 


America in the Crisis 


HEN the Munich Pact was signed, the 
nation whose World-War President had 
projected the League of Nations and who had 
inspired the creation of Czechoslovakia, whose 
way of life was imitated in the small eastern 
democracy more faithfully than elsewhere in 
Europe, held aloof. Europe must not go to war 
lest American trade should suffer. But onlv 
moralizing would be offered to prevent it. No 
assistance, when assistance would count most. 
Having withdrawn from the brink of the abyss 
(who could tell how far ?), Europe must steady 
herself alone. 
In‘some such terms the American attitude 
must have appeared to thoughtful Europeans 
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PRO-CZECH DEMONSTRATION 


Keystone 


IN NEW YORK 


The Crisis arising from the Sudetenland question stirred the sentiments and deepest feelings of the peoples of every nation; 


even in America, far removed from the scene of the struggle, public opinion found vociferous expression. 


Right up to the 


day when the German troops crossed the frontier to occupy the Sudetenland, parades and protest meetings were held 


condemning Hitler’s action. 


Here is a scene in New York when pro-Czech Americans carried banners in the streets in a 


final but futile call for action to stay the German advance. 


during the Crisis. Doubtless Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sentiments did him credit, but they would be 
of less use during a rain of high explosives than 
an umbrella. 

Let us look at the man behind this foreign 
policy—at the man behind the Washington 
wireless. Of all contemporary leaders, states- 
men themselves consider Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt the most fortunate. In a climax of 
world history he guides the world’s richest 
nation. First to one element in the rising flood 
and then to another, he lends American influence. 

As a man, he is remarkable. A child of 
wealth who refused to be spoiled but went to 
work, a patrician hated by the rich and beloved 
by the poor, a paralytic who commands, yet is 
all but legless—this compound of disaster, will, 
and the favours of fortune is the descendant of 
Dutch-American gentleman-farmers and New 
York City business-men. He began life as a 
wealthy playboy. But an unusual liking for 
people was carried in a good head, not alone in 
his heart. Since whole-hearted “ mixing ”’ is 
often the mark of a gentleman in America and 
holding aloof from the crowd a betrayal of the 
tradition, it was natural enough that young 
Roosevelt should take to politics. Quickly his 
smile, combined with his realism, carried him 
far—to the Assistant-Secretaryship of the Navy 
just before the World War and during it, after- 
wards to an unsuccessful candidacy for the 
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Vice-Presidency. In 1920 he retired to the insur- 
ance business, still under forty, biding his time. 
Two years later infantile paralysis laid him low. 
He was paralysed from the waist down—for life. 

The smile remained, but the Roosevelt jaw 
took on the contours of a prow. Within a 
decade after his crippling Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had been elected first to the Governorship of 
New York, then to the Presidency. 


‘THE prow-like jaw is still there, and so, 

equally, is the smile. A visitor looking into 
the keen eyes is fascinated and held. Is this 
man a cripple? Talk is witty and intimate. 
One’s glance sweeps down over a powerful 
torso, developed by swimming. Shrunken legs 
are concealed in the Presidential study by a 
desk. No visitor ever sees the President rise 
to stand. At public functions he is discovered 
leaning against a pillar. Press photographers 
‘shoot’? him on the arm of a watchful naval 
lieutenant or on that of one of his tall, handsome 
sons. Public appearances, not more infrequent 
than other Presidents have made them, are 
managed with complete urbanity. The country 
has almost forgotten the Roosevelt affliction. 
Newspapers never mention it, news reel photo- 
graphers contrive a delicate reticence. To his 
intimate friends Mr. Roosevelt shows not the 
slightest sign of an inferiority complex. Com- 
plete victory has been achieved. over the defect, 


psychic as well as physical. And great physical 
gifts remain. The President’s best approach to 
the public is through the radio. He has a 
warm, rich radio voice. 

As President? ‘ Everybody is 
Roosevelt—except the electorate,’ said a 
wealthy American wit. He was _ speaking, 
ruefully, for his class. When the remark was 
made, notwithstanding the opposition of more 
than 80 per cent of the press, Roosevelt had 
just been elected President for the second time 
(1936) by the greatest majority ever recorded. 
His previous term had been occupied in re- 
building an economy shaken to its base before 
he entered the White House. Every bank in the 
the country closed in the financial panic of 1933 ; 
scores never re-opened. Down the drain went the 
savings of hundreds of thousands. Unemploy- 
ment lists mounted. Some Americans starved. 


against 


[BREE or four years later Franklin Roosevelt 

had unscrambled the omelette—partially ; 
but first, many eggs had been broken. Some of 
the rich had disappeared into the middle and 
lower classes permanently ; all the rich had 
been taxed to provide a stream of money 
flowing to the poor through make-work projects, 
permanent public constructions or, when the 
pinch was immediate, outright relief. Pur- 
chasing power had been somewhat restored to 
more than 100,000,000 people. Nearly every 
principle of the private holding of property 
had been violated, at one time or another, in 
the huge effort. Some of the new functions of 
government improvised by the President almost 
overnight were declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. Someremained. Charged 
with wishing to destroy Capitalism, Mr. Roose- 
velt replied that it was destroying itself 
when he took office. And his critics were 
mistaken as to his role, he added. He meant 
to save Capitalism—by reforming it. 

What thoughts had this forthright man, 
certainly able to deal with a crisis in his own 
country, when he looked beyond his own 
nation to the world ? He was an American of 
old stock, for one thing. That implies a cer- 
tain inherited distrust of European institutions. 
European convulsions since the World War 
had confirmed it. For three centuries America 
has been a refuge for men who, for one reason 
or another, wished for themselves and their 
descendants a complete break with Europe 
and Europe’s quarrels. Railroads and swift 
steam packets, the under-sea telegraph and 
the aeroplane have intervened to make the 
world a smaller place and to lessen American 
provincialism ; the roving American tourist of 
the last generation has widened it also; but 
in the ordinary American distrust still lies deep. 
Franklin Roosevelt, too aware of the oneness 


of human problems to be without basic inter- 
nationalist sympathies, was dependent for his 
office on millions in whom American isolation- 
ism has long roots. 

Once, before the world grew small, isolation- 
ism was instinctive in England, too. Not 
often has England, separated from the Con- 
tinent only by the Channel, intervened in 
Europe; only once has the transatlantic 
democracy done so, though swift transporta- 
tion has brought it nearly as close to the 
Continent as England once was. The single 
American venture in 1917-18 on the battle- 
fields of Europe left bitter memories. The 
quick wealth that came as a result of the World 
War was, in the opinion of many, amply 
paid for by the 100,000 Americans whose graves 
were dug in France during Armageddon. Nor 
has the bulk of the War debts been collected. 
True, a few Americans had been enriched. 
But financial depression for the many followed— 
and the exposure of profiteers. A Senatorial 
investigation of the munitions trade in 1934 
showed that J. P. Morgan had made £5,000,000 
by acting as agent for the Allies ; the Du Pont 
munitions company reaped profits in a year or 
two of £53,000,000. 

The existing American neutrality law is a 
monument to popular anger at the rich who 
did so well out of a foreign war that proved a 
disaster to the majority. In the year the 
revelations were made of war profits, the 
famous Neutrality Act was voted. Shipment 
of American arms or munitions to nations 
engaged in war is forbidden, as are loans to 
these nations. These’ brakes on American 
participation in another cataclysm with, as 
Woodrow Wilson put it, ‘‘ old European roots,”’ 
are to be applied whenever the President 
declares that a state of war exists in the world. 
Many Americans believe that not the President 
should decide an actual declaration of war, 
but the entire electorate. The Ludlow Bill, 
providing a national referendum before the 
United States can enter any war, barely failed 
of enactment shortly before the Crisis. 


Cordell Hull’s Foreign Policy 


AS’ the Crisis approached, what had the 

United States contributed toward appease- 
mentinrecent years? American foreign policy, 
logical in itself, would fail unless the nations 
of the world followed reason and legality. Mr. 
Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State in charge 
of Foreign Relations, was an internationalist 
from his domed head to the tips of his polished 
boots. But, like most Americans, he had 
grown up in the opposite tradition. He came 
from Tennessee, home of a fierce and unen- 
lightened isolationism. A handsome man with 
clear grey-blue eyes inherited from his Ulster 
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ancestors, he preached internationalism with 
the zeal of a convert. The gospel had taken 
possession of him when he was still an obscure 
country lawyer, surrounded with backwood 
Americans—a breed of the purest Anglo-Saxon 
and Celtic lineage, as it happens, poor and 
argumentative, living isolated in Tennessee and 
Virginia since the 17th and 18th centuries. 


Looking beyond their ignorance, young Mr. 
Hull had seen the light. He had risen to the 
Senate and then to the 
Cabinet, talking inter- 
nationalism. He had 
fathered the American 
‘“‘reciprocal trade 
treaty ’’’—one such 
treaty was on the point 
of being concluded with 
Great Britain during 
the Crisis week itself. 
The Americans were 
negotiating similar bar- 
gains with many 
countries, fixing exact 
quotas for the exchange 
of goods between the 
United States and other 
nations with a view to 
steadying the value of 
currency beyond fluctu- 
ations of the month and 
year, so that buyer and 
seller could foretell their 
exact gains. The philo- 
sophy of these bargains 
was internationalism. 
World trade—not less 
trade but more—became 
a religion with Ameri- 
can diplomats, the 
American panacea. Mr. 


AMERICA’S SECRETARY OF STATE 


diplomat. Resident in England less than a 
year, he had learned enough to measure exactly 
the possibilities of the Crisis in European terms. 
He had come for news, he said to his friends 
among the Ministers—nothing more. The 
British Cabinet could be under no illusion that 
the United States would join in an immediate 
declaration of war. But... well, what news? 


The Kennedy messages in code to Washington 
informed the President long before the public 
guessed that Europe 
was on the brink of 
war. The Roosevelt 
crescendo of warning 
and appeal followed— 
chiefly and significantly 
not to Great Britain 
or France but to 
Germany. 

The Irish - American 
envoy to Great Britain 
combines charm with 
shrewdness, riches with 
a humble origin. He 
claims no armorial 
quarterings for his own 
house. As his ship 
skirted Eire on the way 
to London he said re- 
flectively to a journalist: 
Just about a hundred 
years ago two_ Irish 
labourers left Cork, 
behind that mist over 
there, for Boston. The 
name of one of them 
was Kennedy and the 
name of the other was 
more Irish than that. 
They were my two 
grandfathers. Curious 


Wide World 


Hull expressed it on all 
occasions. Above him, 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed 
it. The horror at war 


Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United States since 
1933, has been a persistent advocate of the co-operation of 
his country with other nations as a means of avoiding war 
in Europe. Before and during the Crisis of 1938 his voice 
was heard on several occasions by the British public when 
his forceful speeches on world affairs were broadcast. 


that I should be coming 
back so soon—and me 
in asilk hat!’’ Son ofa 
prosperous Boston pub- 
lican and born not far 


in his messages during 
Crisis week was genuine. Was it thinkable 
that war should replace so obvious a remedy ? 

With the Fuehrer massing his divisions on 
the Czechoslovakian frontier, scornful of all 
interests but the interests of the German race, 
American idealism shrank to mere naiveteé. 
Suddenly free trade and its blessings became 
as unreal as Utopia. 


Net confronted with an earthquake, the 

American can be realisticenough. Appear- 
ing often at the door of No. 10 Downing Street 
during the Crisis and instantly admitted, Joseph 
Kennedy, American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, proved himself to be such a 
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from his father’s public-house, he worked his 
way through Harvard. There, high spirits and 
candour gained him the favour of the sons of 
the rich. He was, he sometimes reminded them, 
more fully in the American tradition than they, 
since the more famous of the Presidents had 
also earned the money for their own education. 
Twenty-five years later, when Joseph Kennedy 
had made a fortune in Wall Street, Franklin 
Roosevelt perceived his quality. Task after 
important task was allotted to him from the 
White House—the reform of the New York 
Stock Exchange, of which Mr. Kennedy had 
been president and later the reform of American 
shipping. He is a Roman Catholic and the father 


MR. 


Wide World 


ROOSEVELT AND HIS CABINET DURING CRISIS WEEK 


During the crucial days of September 1938 President Roosevelt revealed a fine sense of statesmanship in sending his appeals 


to Herr Hitler and Dr. Benes to persist in the paths of peace. 


After an emergency meeting of his cabinet, on September 27, 


when this photograph was taken, Roosevelt sent his second appeal to the Fuehrer. 


of nine children, and few American Ambassadors 
have been so liked in London. 

Appraisal of what might happen.in France 
during Crisis week lay with William C. Bullitt, 
the American Ambassador, formerly the Ameri- 
can envoy to Russia. With Joseph Kennedy, 
this diplomat shares the bonhomie, realism, 
and plain speech to the point of indiscretion 
that have become the stamp of American envoys 
appointed to crucial posts by President Roose- 
velt. Wealthy scion of an old Philadelphia 
family, he became a Socialist in his youth and a 
journalist. Woodrow Wilson gave young 
Bullitt a minor post at the Peace Conference in 
Paris, and presently, having already travelled 
in Russia, he was sent to Moscow to ask Lenin 
on what terms he would moderate the revolution 
and negotiate with the Allies. The mission 
failed ; young Bullitt did not conceal a certain 
sympathy with the Bolshevists. He returned to 
obscurity and a writing-table. He produced a 
witty novel “It’s Not Done!” lampooning 
the conventionalities of his native Philadelphia. 
Soon he married the widow of John Read, an 
American who threw in his lot with the Russian 
Revolution, died in Moscow and lies buried under 
the Kremlin wall. Ten years later came the 
financial depression, and out of the depression 
arose Franklin D. Roosevelt. Sympathy was 
not wanting when the two met, for in his youth 
the President had versed himself in Socialist 
theory. Upon the resumption of American 


diplomatic relations with Russia in 1934, Mr. 
Bullitt became American Ambassador to the 
Communist State and later to France, struggling 
with Socialist ferment under Léon Blum. Speak- 
ing fluent French and claiming Paris as a second 
home, Mr. Bullitt had access to the terms in 
which his friend M. Blum saw the Crisis. 


H AD American foreign policy been coherent 
and strong in September 1938, doubtless 

the Crisis would not have been what it was. But 
a foreign policy is always the last American con- 
cern. A self-contained country, rich but emerg- 
ing from what resembled chaos, can afford for a 
time to have no foreign policy, or next to none. 
The Fuehrer had timed his moment weil. He 
had prepared his legions against the moment 
when the United States would be able to con- 
tribute no greater weight to an emergency than 
humanitarian words. The preoccupation of 
the Americans, attempting to save Capitalism 
by reforming it, had coincided with the pre- 
occupation of the French, struggling to achieve 
Socialism without violence. But when the 
moment came to avert war, the French were 
on the Rhine. The Americans were across the 
Atlantic. Only a moral obligation to an 
American-inspired democracy in eastern Europe 
lay onthe Americans. They moralized, watched 
Mr. Chamberlain stamp out the conflagration at 
the eleventh hour, and returned to their isolation. 
Isolationism is the historic American mood. 


s 
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THE MENACE TO PEACE. 


HITLERISM in ACTION 


11 


I” the preceding chapter in this section (see page 301) will be found the 
story in outline of Hitler’s moves on the European chess-board from the 
time when at last he was supreme in Germany to the day, some ihree 
years later, when his seizure of Austria passed into history. Now in this 
chapter we are concerned with the same period, but we strive to give the 
facts behind the facts—to explain the method which, successful in Austria, 

triumphed again in the case of Czechoslovakia. 


TI) is worth while going more deeply into the 
tragedy of Austria so as to divulge the 
system by which Hitler is striving to 

conquer south-eastern Europe. Twice already 
‘he has succeeded with the same scheme, the 
same methods, the same histrionic display. And 
if such information as was, for instance, col- 
lected when the Czech authorities raided Herr 
Henlein’s abandoned offices after he had gone 
over the frontier, is at all reliable, Hitler 
anticipates for 1939 two further coups, one in 
Hungary and one in Poland, in the following 
year coups in Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
and subsequently his far-reaching ambitions in- 
clude the conquest of the southern half of Russia, 
and that famous attack upon France which Mein 
Kampf repeatedly designates as indispensable. 
His method seems mainly to consist of a 
combination of three schemes: politically, the 
creation of unrest. and revolt amongst. the 
German minorities, necessitating his inter- 
vention as the protector of all Germans ; 
strategically, the massing of troops along the 
frontier of his victim, thus forcing it to a counter- 
attack which he can then denounce as a threat 
and use as justification for his counter-threats 


and a display of his whole might, thereby cre- 


ating a state of nervous tension and fear 
amongst the great Powers which might inter- 
vene ; thirdly, the method of ‘“ peaceful pene- 
tration,’ for the most part on economic lines. 
This last method, the most unobtrusive and 
perhaps the most effective in the long run, has 
been observed in advance by several keen 
economists, but its full implications have not so 
far been realized by the competing Powers which 
are menaced by the loss of their markets and 
sphere of influence. ‘Two small books, however, 
appeared in time; they deal with this aspect 
clearly enough. Theyare Hitler’s Drive to the East, 
by F. Elwyn Jones (Gollancz, 1937), and Bloodless 
Invasion, by Paul Einzig (Duckworth, 1938). 

Kinzig shows that in his campaign Hitler 
employs five different methods. 

1. The deliberate creation of a state of heavy 
indebtedness. This method, ever since 1933, 
has been employed upon countries with exchange 
clearance agreements with Germany, and has 
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resulted in the creation of large German debts 
to most of the countries concerned, especially 
Yugoslavia. 

2. The spoiling of markets for Danubian 
and Balkan exporters by the re-selling abroad 
of commodities which Germany, under the 
exchange system, has bought from Danubian 
and Balkan countries. These goods are, of 
course, exported from Germany mainly to 
countries where they yield her free exchange. 
For the recuperation of this free exchange the 
German authorities permit such discount on 
the prices of foreign, re-exported commodities 


ILL-FATED SCHUSCHNIGG 


Hitler’s ‘‘ State Prisoner Number One,’’ Dr. Kurt von 

Schuschnigg is one of the most tragic figures of our time. 

Imprisoned on no legal charge after Austria’s collapse, he 

remained untried, and was not even allowed to be present 
at his own wedding, his brother standing as proxy. 


that the countries concerned cannot themselves 
compete against their own goods. 

3. A method closely linked with the previous 
ones, namely, the sale of second-hand arma- 
ments as a means of covering the debt accumu- 
lated under the exchange agreement. This 
permits Germany to keep her armaments up to 
date and get rid with advantage of every instru- 
ment of death she wants to discard because 
something more perfect has been created. This 
trade pervades the whole South-East ; it has its 
ramifications everywhere where unrest and wars 
are going on, or are in the offing, as many of 
these arms have had to be resold by the coun- 
tries forced to buy them. While these efforts 
are particularly successful in Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, they have been less successful in Rumania 
and Turkey. 

4. The offering of low-priced goods at ex- 
tremely liberal credit terms. This in turn has 
been made possible by the fact that it is virtually 
the buying country itself which has to finance 
these long-term credits, the goods taken in 
exchange and received at once (for instance, 
Rumanian wheat) being a full equivalent for the 
(jerman machinery sold seemingly on a several 
years’ instalment plan. 

5. Raising the price level over the whole 
field of Hitler’s South-Eastern aspirations. As 
the entire German currency system is manipu- 
lated, being based upon the requirements of 
foreign currency, raw materials or foodstuffs, 
the natural play of supply and demand does not 
affect it. It is the Economic Ministry of the 
Reich which regulates the respective values of 
German and foreign currency according to 
definite purposes. Wherever Germany wants to 
buy—as, for instance, wheat and oil in Rumania 
—she fixes the ratio between reichsmark and 
lei so that German importers find Rumanian 
goods low-priced; she even allows a certain 
premium to Rumanian exporters, who are 
thereby induced to offer all their goods to 
Germany. In exchange, of course, and in order 
to fulfil their side of the agreement, the respect- 
ive governments have to buy ever-increasing 
quantities of German machinery, armaments, 


and luxury goods. 
"THE above gives a rough idea of the scheme 
under which south-eastern Europe was and 
still is being prepared for subsequent political 
domination by the great northern neighbour. 
In the case of Austria, the largest part of whose 
foreign trade had always been carried on through 
Germany, Herr Hitler’s aim was not yet so 
patent, especially as, until a certain moment 
which can perhaps be fixed as the interview be- 
tween Schuschnigg and Mussolini in Venice in 
April 1937, Italy still claimed a first right in 


Mussolini’s Hands Were Tied 
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Austria as well asin Hungary. She had made 
this claim clear when she mobilized on July 25, 
1934, on the day of the assassination of Dollfuss. 
and menaced Germany with armed opposition 
should the prepared invasion be carried through. 

Italo-German co-operation in Spain and 
Germany’s indirect support of Italy during the 
Abyssinian campaign had, however, tied Musso- 
lini’s hands to such an extent that he could not 
but advise Schuschnigg to come to terms with 
Berlin, while assuring him that he would protect 
Austria’s independence. On the other hand, the 
more sagacious of Hitler’s advisers, such as the 
then Foreign Minister, Baron Neurath, and the 
supreme command of the army, dissuaded Hitler 
from running the risks of war as yet. There 
may have been other factors which held things 
in the balance a little longer—Mussolini’s un- 
decided attitude towards France, for instance, 
the efforts to impress Britain with the necessity 
for a new agreement, the hope of maintaining 
in force the Rome Protocol of 1934 which, 
excluding Germany, established Austro-Hun- 
garian-Italian co-operation against the ever 
more clearly visible purpose of Hitler to over- 
power the second German state. 


The Nazi Movement in Austria 


UT until the annexation of Austria was 
provoked nobody had a clear picture of the 
purposefulness of Hitler’s policy. And when 
finally those who were best informed became 
aware of what was happening—after that sensa- 
tional Berchtesgaden interview between the 
Fuehrer and Dr. von Schuschnigg—it was 
probably too late to stop the events. 
Schuschnigg was too bewildered by the 
incredible treatment he had received: he, the 
chief of a sovereign government, was shouted 
at by his stronger colleague, who openly told 
him that he would destroy him if he dared to 
resist, and asked whether he was aware that he 
was in the presence of the greatest German 
ever known to history. 

Schuschnigg was too confused to take stock 
of his resources and mobilize them against the 
menacing fate. He now pays for that weakness 
by being Hitler’s State Prisoner Number One. 
But the ground he stood on had been under- 
mined long before. The Nazi Movement in 
Austria, as in all foreign countries upon which 
Hitler has cast an eye, was heavily subsidized 
from Berlin right from the beginning, but, 
unlike the black, brown, yellow, green and silver 
shirts and swastika-bearers all over the world— 
each one, of course, quite “‘ independent ”’ and 
fighting merely for his own national cause— 
the Austrian Nazis had been directly and 
officially affiliated to Berlin. Their main leaders, 
such as Frauenfeld, had gone to Germany, 
where more than twenty thousand active refugee 


members had been formed into 
a military body in special 
camps. Men like Frauenfeld 
and Dr. Seyss-Inquart were 
keeping in contact with both 
sides as closely as possible, 
and instilled the Nazi spirit 
into official bodies, even some 
of the troops, and ‘especially 
the mountain peasantry, con- 
vincing them that their con- 
ditions would be bettered if a 
Nazi regime were established. 
The Vatican’s support of the 
Nationalist side in the Spanish 
‘campaign, and the blessings 
given especially by the Aus- 
trian episcopate to the Anti- 
Communist campaign of 
National Socialism split the 
loyalties of a population which 
was essentially Roman Cath- 
olic, and not sufficiently poli- 
tically-minded to understand 
the difference between the 
crooked cross and the crutched 
cross, the symbol of Schusch- 
nigg’s Fatherland Front. All 
they knew was that over 
there, in Germany, unemploy- 
ment had been abolished— 
they did not care by what 
means—and that they had 
neard a lot at the beginning 
of the Nazi campaign, some 
years before, of the “‘ abolition 
of the thraldom of interest.” 
They did not know that the 
ideas of Gottfried Feder, 
the father of that cheap 
slogan, had long ago been 
discarded because his fan- 
tastic programme did not 
work, and there had to be 
interest after all. The simple- 
minded mountaineers of Tirol 
and Styria firmly believed that Hitler would, by 
a stroke of his pen, rid them of the interest 
which lay heavily upon their small, mortgaged 
farms. In certain neighbouring parts there may 
have been also, at the back of the people’s minds, 
a hope for the liberation of their kin under the 
Italian yoke. 


BESIDES, the Austro-German Agreement of 

July 11, 1936—+result of Italy’s loss of 
strength through the Abyssinian campaign—had 
secured so predominant a position for Germany 
in Austrian affairs that it was difficult indeed 
for any Viennese government to demur to what- 
ever interpretation Berlin chose to give to the 


AUSTRIAN YOUTH RECEIVES ITS BANNERS 
Immediately before and after the annexation of Austria in March 1938, all the hitherto 
illegal Nazi organizations emerged into the full light of day—among them the Vienna 
Hitler-Youth. Members of this band are here seen receiving their official flags from 

youngsters of the German Hitler-Youth. 


Mondiale 


Agreement—unless, of course, it was strongly 
supported by the Western Powers. And this 
support utterly failed to materialize. 

It was in February 1938 when the dark 
clouds began to mass over Austria, and Mussolini 
had to tell Schuschnigg that he was unable to 
intervene in his relations with Hitler, that the 
unfortunate Austrian Chancellor had no choice 
but to accept crafty von Papen’s invitation to 
meet his adversary—a meeting which, on his 
side, was meant to bring about better relations 
without as much as raising the question of 
Austria’s sovereignty, formally confirmed by 
Hitler in July 1936. Whether it might have 
been possible to save Austria by any other 
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Six days after the annexation of Austria—on March 18, 1938—a meeting of the Reichstag took place at the Kroll Opera House, 
Berlin, and Herr Hitler, fresh from his triumphant tour of Austria, received the acclamations of his ‘‘ grateful people.’’ To the 


delegates he announced the holding of a plebiscite on April 10, which was to confirm him in his “ swallowing 
The result of the poll was that 99.02 of the valid voting papers bore the word ‘‘ Ja.’’ 


Austria. 


means than going to war, thus making of her 
the European apple of discord, must for the 
moment be left open. One thing seems certain. 
Hitler might have given Schuschnigg an oppor- 
tunity of securing some kind of individual 
life for his country on condition that he promised 
to allow an unhampered display of the Nazi 
legions, and especially the handing over of 
key positions to the Nazis—a process which 
was indeed begun when several of Hitler’s 
trustees were taken into the cabinet, and com- 
pleted when Seyss-Inquart was made Minister 
of the Interior four weeks before the disaster. 
But even so Austria would merely have become 
a province of Germany under a particular 
administration. That administration would 
have been Nazi in spirit and appearance, and 
would within a very short time have eliminated 
—exactly as Hitler had in Germany herself— 
such remnants of the country’s previous regime, 
the influence of the Catholic Church, 
Schuschnigg himself, and the tokens of Austrian 
sovereignty, as had at first been permitted. 
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So even if one might consider the events 
of March 11-12, 1938, as the outcome of a 
momentary decision taken by Hitler in order 
to prevent Schuschnigg’s plebiscite, which 
might have overthrown the picture of a whole 
people clamouring for their National Socialist 
saviour, these events meant merely a change 
of tactics in the carrying out of a decision 
definitely established long before. Nothing 
but war would, so it appears, have saved 
Austria from being swallowed by her big 
brother—and there was nobody willing to go 
to war over her independence. 

It was a situation very similar to that of 
Czechoslovakia, confronted later with Point 
8 of Henlein’s Carlsbad demands—permission 
for open allegiance to the Nazi gospel, and 
thereby to the Nazi leadership from Berlin. 
And exactly as in the case of Czechoslovakia, 
a future ‘‘ independent ”’ Austria would probably 
have proved nothing more than giving what 
would have been the annexation of a country 
a somewhat more legal aspect. 
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BRITAIN PLAYS HER PART. 6 


SPEEDING UP REARMAMENT 


A fter the World War the defence forces of Britain were very largely reduced, 

but, when under the stimulus of Hitlerism Germany proceeded to rearm 

on an altogether unprecedented scale, Britain, too, set about the restoration 

of her depleted strength. The progress of her rearmament is described 

in this chapter, and some attempt 1s made at ranging the promise against 
the performance. 


FTER the World War the British Army 
was reduced to less than its pre-War 


strength, the Royal Air Force from 185. 


to 28 squadrons (three of which were for home 
defence), and after the Washington Naval 
Conference of 1921 the Navy was reduced to 
parity with that of the U.S.A. In 1923 Mr. 
Baldwin announced the expansion of the Air 
lorce to 52 squadrons, but this was slackened 
in 1926. By 1929, when the second Labour 
administration was formed, Britain was fifth in 
alr strength, and the economic crisis and the 
Disarmament Conference of 1932 were further 
set-backs. 

The obvious rearmament of many of the 
Powers, notably Japan and Germany, led to the 
adoption of a five-year expansion programme of 
the Air Force, announced by Mr. Baldwin in 
July 1934. This plan entailed an increase of 
41 squadrons in five years (33 of which were to 
be allotted to home defence); i.e., by 1938 the 
R.A.F. would have over 1,300 first-line machines 
—a, total exceeded even then by France, Italy, 
Japan, and Russia. Germany, of course, had 
no official air force at that time. The cost of 
this expansion was to have been £20,000,000, to 
cover the addition of an average of 92 new 
machines a year, for the next five years. 


Expanding the Air Force 


ARDLY had these figures been announced 

when the rate of production was increased. 
In March 1935 Germany announced her intention 
to re-introduce conscription, and Hitler stated 
that she was already at parity with Britain in 
military air power. So a second expansion 
programme was instituted, and on May 22, 
1935, the Marquess of Londonderry, then 
Secretary for Air, stated the Government’s 
proposals at that time: 


By March 31, 1937, that is at the end of the next 
financial year, the strength of the Royal Air Force 
based at home, irrespective of the Fleet Air Arm, 
will be 1,500 first-line machines. This compares with 
an actual first-line figure of 580 machines at the 
present day, excluding the Fleet Air Arm, and with a 
total of 840 which we should have reached by the 
same date under the programme of expansion an- 
nounced last July and provided for in the current 
Air Estimates. In short, we are nearly trebling the 


present strength of the Royal Air Force at home 
today. 

There follows from this a tremendous expansion 
of our activities over the whole field. 

We shall require from the aircraft industry within 
the next two years a good deal more than the 
number of machines the Under-Secretary of State 
mentioned in another place in the course of his 
speech upon this year’s Air Estimates. [Sir Philip 
Sassoon, in his speech on March 19, 1935, said that 
the first-line strength would be increased by 150 
machines.| We have no doubt that our manu- 
facturers will meet every demand, and I am happy 
to say that I already have received assurances of 
their full co-operation. 

As to personnel, we shall require 2,500 more 
pilots, and a total, including pilots, of nearly 22,500 
additional personnel. This year alone, we shall 
put into training between 1,200 and 1,300 new 
pilots, and in addition, we shall retain the services of 
hundreds of officers and men who would be normally 
taking their discharge and returning to civil life 
this year. For training purposes we shall very 
substantially increase the present number of four 
civilian training schools for the initia] flying in- 
struction of pilots, and we shall add five new Royal 
Air Force training schools to the five already in 
existence. 

While the exact allocation of the new home 
defence first-line strength of 1,500 machines in 
squadrons has been purposely left undetermined at 
present, the new programme means that we shall 
form 71 new squadrons for home defence in the 
present and next financial years, instead of the 
22 under the present programme, and that we shall 
make increases in the present establishment of 
certain types of unit. 

In addition to the eighteen new stations required 
under the present programme of expansion, we shall 
require thirty-one new stations of one kind or 
another under the new programme. The cost of 
this programme will inevitably be substantial. A 
supplementary estimate for the additional expendi- 
ture in the current year will be presented during 
the present session. 

What, to my mind, is a matter of the gravest 
concern is Germany’s capacity to multiply the 
output of her aircraft factories in a short space of 
time. 


Less than a year after this speech, 15,298 
more men had been added to the personnel of 
the R.A.F., 1,700 of the 2,500 new pilots re- 
quired had been obtained, and thirty-nine of 
the fifty new stations had been acquired. And 
in July 1936 the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve was 
formed to produce 800 pilots a year. 

By September 1936 however, only 26 of the 
71 Home Defence squadrons of this programme 
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had been formed, leaving 45 more to be created 
during the next six months. This would entail 
a speeding up of the programme by as much as 
five times its previous rate of production. 

Near the end of 1935 the prototype of the 
Vickers Wellesley monoplane bomber was under 
construction. Its chief feature was the geodetic 
design of the fuselage and wings, giving a higher 
all-round performance than any other machine 
at that timeinuse. In 1938 the Wellesley proved 
itself capable of flying 7,000 miles non-stop, but, 
as it is a single-engined machine, there is some 
doubt whether it is ideally suitable for long 
flights. The first production Fairey ‘“‘ Battle” 
bomber was flown on March 17, 1936. This 
machine is slightly slower than the famous 
Bristol Blenheim, amd has nothing like the range 
of the Wellesley. 


Hundreds of New Machines 


N March 1936 it was announced that four 
new Auxiliary Air Force squadrons for Army 
co-operation, twelve more squadrons for 
Imperial defence (bringing the total for this 
purpose up to 370 machines), and two more 
Regular squadrons for Army co-operation were 
to be formed. On top of this the first-line 
strength of the country was to be increased from 
1,500 to 1,750 machines. 

Reorganization of the British air defences was 
announced on June 17, 1936. As well as a 
Training Command, the defence was to be oper- 
ated under the Bomber Command, Fighter 
Command, and a Coastal Command, the first 
two replacing the former Command Air Defence 
of Great Britain, which comprised the Western 
Area, Central Area, Fighting Area, and No. 1 
Air Defence Group. 


The Fleet Air Arm was also reorganized in’ 


July so that, in addition to aircraft carrier and 
other units, each Battle Squadron and Cruiser 
Squadron should have a fleet of reconnaissance 
aircraft to be launched by catapult. This was 
expected to result in much higher efficiency in 
the Fleet Air Arm. 


Scheme of Shadow Factories 


N October 1936 it was stated that the 

Wolseley and Singer motor-car manufacturing 
companies had refused to join the Air Ministry 
Shadow Factory scheme. Late in 1938 the 
Shadow Scheme produced its first complete 
machines—nearly four years after the orders 
had been placed. The Wolseley factory is owned 
by Lord Nuffield, who later agreed to build a 
factory for the production of Vickers-Super- 
marine Spitfire single-seater fighters. In 1938 
the first of an order of 1,000 Spitfires was 
built in this factory. The Air Ministry were 
obtaining their machines from a “ring” in- 
dustry with sub-contractors, a Shadow Scheme, 
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and an independent factory. Even if this could 
be considered one way of obtaining an efficient 
and smooth output of machines, the results can 
hardly be said to justify the assumption. 
Although Sir Thomas Inskip had affirmed in 
1936 that the expansion programme was pro- 
ceeding quite satisfactorily, he admitted in 
January 1937 there was a lag corresponding to 
three or four months in the programme. And 
Mr. Churchill said that Britain could not attain 
parity with Germany in 1937, and probably not 
even during 1938. Sir Philip Sassoon put this 
down to the too hopeful estimates of the manu- 
facturers, as well as a very real shortage ol 
skilled labour. He also stated that great stress 


‘was being laid upon standardizing and simpli- 


fying the designs. 

On New Year’s Day, 1937, the strength of the 
R.A.F. in personnel—an equally important 
factor—was over 53,000 regulars and nearly 
2,000 auxiliaries. A year later Sir Charles Bruce 
Gardner was appointed Chairman of the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors in order to 
be a link between the Air Ministry and 
the aircraft industry. 


Still More ’Planes and Men 


MMEDIATELY after the “ Anschluss ” of 
Austria Mr. Chamberlain stated that the 
whole rearmament question would be reviewed, 
with the result that on May 1, 1938, it was 
announced that the 1,500 pilots, 15,000 men, and 
4,000 apprentices allowed for in the Air Estimates 
would be exceeded. No actual figures were 
given, except that the first-line strength of the 
home squadrons would be increased beyond the 
number of 1,750 machines by March 1939. 

Following widespread criticism both in Par- 
liament and outside, Lord Swinton resigned 
from the post of Secretary for Air, and his 
position was taken by Sir Kingsley Wood in 
May 1938. At about the same time Lord 
Winterton, replying to “ a cloud of accusations, 
suspicions and innuendoes”’ directed against 
the Air Ministry, attempted to explain the de- 
tails of the R.A.F. expansion programme. By 
March 1940, he said, the first-line strength of 
the Metropolitan Air Force would be over 2,300 
machines ; the personnel would be increased by 
40,000 officers and men, and the output of air- 
craft could be increased by 50 per cent in the 
next twelve months, given the necessary labour. 
This would also entail the building of over 30 
new aerodromes. 

In May 1938 the dispute between Lord 
Nuffield and the Air Ministry came to an end 
when he agreed to build aircraft frames (the 
Spitfire order already referred to) and not 
engines. A month later a considerable expansion 
of the Auxiliary Air Force was announced by 
Capt. Balfour, the new Under-Secretary for Air. 


ARMS for BRITAIN’S DEFENCE 
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In consequence of the determined speed-up of Britain’s rearmament programme, arms factories and engineering works were 


swept into full production, men working day and night to provide the guns and other war equipment required to fill the 
gaps in the country’s defences. These two photographs were taken at a government arsenal, and show, top, a naval gun 
being forged and, below, a typical workshop scene where hundreds of shells, partially completed, are being checked over. 
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METAL VOICES TO BARK FOR BRITAIN 


The destructive powers, range, and speed of the modern warplane have challenged 
anew the designers and producers of armament, forcing them to devise new weapons 
to combat and defeat attacks from the air. A 3.7 anti-aircraft gun is shown in the left 
photograph. The other photographs show: right, a naval gun being hoisted in an 
assembly shop, and, top, a corner of a machine-shop with 4.7 guns under construction. 
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FORBIDDING GIANTS TAKE FORM AND SHAPE Fox 

Britain’s navy, army, and air force all require special arms for their individual needs, 

and the expansion of our defence system has entailed vast organization and high- 

pressure labour in the engineering industry. The intricacy of the work and massiveness 

of the plant called for in the manufacture of giant naval guns, can be gauged from this 
photograph, taken inside an assembly shop at one of Britain's arsenals, 
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ON THE ROAD TO COMPLETION nee: 
Not since 1918 have munitions been made in Britain on such a scale as during 1938, 
when the defence programme was pushed forward with ever-increasing speed. These 
pictures show different aspects of present-day armament work. Top left, a naval gun 
being lowered into a heated tube for tempering ; bottom left, a workman prepares 
trench-mortar shells ; right, completed guns ranged and ready for dispatch. 
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At about this time the Government announced 
that 400 machines had been ordered from two 
American companies for general reconnaissance 
and advanced training work. Each of these 
machines was to cost £13,500 and they would be 
ready for delivery within a year. Also in Sep- 
tember 1938 arrangements were initiated in 
Canada by the British Air Mission for the manu- 
facture of bombers and aircraft parts for Britain. 

Sir Kingsley Wood announced in October 
1938 the extension of the Fairey aircraft factory 
and the building of 
a new million - pound 
Gloster aircraft factory. 
Balloon barrage train- 
ing schools (a branch of 
the Auxiliary Air Force 
recently inaugurated) 
at many cities, such as 
Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, and Glas- 


sures then under con- 
sideration. 

From 1934 to 1938, 
£110,000,000 were spent 
on aeroplanes and their 


spares. It has been 
estimated that if the 
average cost of our 


machines is as high as 
£15,000 each, then early 
in 1939 we should have 
at least 7,000 of them. 
This figure is many 
times in excess of the 
estimated strength of 
the Air Force. Isit con- 
ceivable that £30,000 ,000 
of this could have been 
absorbed in spares? If 
not, why have we had 
so few new ’planes dur- 


be considered light humour. But in face of the 
fact that strategists say London is far more 
difficult to defend and more easy to attack than 
Berlin, the taxpayer has every reason to be 
appalled at the way the money has been spent. 
The Air Force Estimates for the years 1934 
to 1938 perhaps show more graphically than 
anything else just how the R.A.F. expansion 
has taken place. In each case the gross estimate 
for the year is given to the nearest quarter of a 
nillion pounds. From 1932 to 1934 the es- 
timates gradually  in- 
creased from just 
over £19,090,000 to 
£20,000,000. In 1935 
there was a sudden in- 
crease of £9,000,000, 
but in 1936 the 
Estimates rose to 
£55,750,000. This was 
an increase of over 
£26,000,000, but even 
this was exceeded in 
1937 and 1938, when 
the Estimates were 
£88,500,000 and 
£134,250,000 respec- 
tively. Thus the in- 
creases for these years 
amounted almost to 
£33,000,000 and 
£46,000,000. At the 
end of 1938 Sir Kings- 
ley Wood for ast that 
the net Estimates 
which amounted to 
£126,250,000 in 1938 
would be increased to 
£200,000,000 in 1939. 
At first sight these in- 
creases might seem to be 
in proportion to the in- 
creasing international 


Fox 


ing this period? Thisis 


‘one of those many un- 


fortunate questions that 
cannot be answered 
satisfactorily—questions 


MASTER OF MASS-PRODUCTION 
Lord Nuffield, whose fame as the producer of the Morris 
motor-car is world-wide, eventually accepted the Government’s 
invitation to play a part in the rearmament programme. 
Soon his factories were busy producing ‘planes for the 
Royal Air Force. 


tension. This was so, 
indeed, up to 1936. Ex- 
pressed as percentages 
of the previous estimate 
the increases in 1934-5 


that have caused so 
many critics to complain about our slow Air 
Force expansion. 

A statement made in ‘The Investors’ 
Chronicle and Money Market Review,” pub- 
lished at the end of October 1938, shows the grim 
humour of the situation: ‘ The aircraft industry 
has really—and this is a fact—done wonders 
in the past few months, and, according to an 
estimate which should be reliable, it is now pro- 
ducing about two machines to Germany’s three.”’ 
When considered. in the light of all that 
politicians have said in Parliament, this might 


were 45 per cent, in 
1935-6 90 per cent, but in 1936-7 only 60 per 
cent. This again fell off in 1937-8 to 34 per 
cent. Admittedly the rate of increase could 
not itself go on increasing indefinitely, but in the 
light of our air strength it seems that decelera- 
tion should not have occurred as early as 1936-7. 

So many conflicting reports are circulated as 
to the inadequacy of our Home Defence that it 
is beyond the scope of this. chapter to discuss 
them at length. The figures already quoted 
suffice to show the progress of the R.A.F. 
expansion programme, but whether the monev 


Its 


has been spent to its fullest advantage and 
whether or not the mechanism of production is 
as efficient as it might be, is another story. 


HOWEVER, the history of the Navy’s re- 

armament programme is comparatively 
satisfactory, and the mobilization of the Fleet in 
September 1938 showed that the Admiralty had 
at least got this matter well in hand. The re- 
armament plans of 1936 allowed for the building 
of two new capital ships in 1937, a continuation 
of the modernization programme of battleships, 
and an increase of the cruiser strength from 
50 to 70. Five new cruisers were to be laid down 
in 1936, and a new aircraft carrier in the near 
future. This programme was carried out to 
schedule, and the aircraft carrier, named Ark 
Royal, was launched early in 1937 and com- 
missioned late in 1938. The anti-aircraft arma- 


ment of battleships and cruisers was doubled in 


this 1936 programme, and quadrupled in the 
1937 programme. 


In March 1937 Sir Samuel Hoare, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, disclosed the proposed 
programme for the year, saying : 


In the next few weeks we will be laying down 
five new battleships, two of the 1936 programme, 
and three of the programme now before the House. 
This is very necessary, as twelve of our fifteen 
battleships are over twenty years old, and unless 
we started building five at once we should find 
ourselves in a few years’ time in a position of serious 
weakness in face of the other naval Powers that have 
been building new battleships for some years. 


In the matter of aircraft-carriers, five more will 
be under construction this year. It is essential 
for a modern fleet to be fully equipped with aircraft. 

As to cruisers, the seven new ones proposed to be 
laid down will bring our under-age cruisers up to 
53 and our over-age to 23. The over-age cruisers 
will not be scrapped, but some will be armed with 
anti-aircraft guns and used for escort purposes. 


LNA. 


HIS. MAJESTY INSPECTS A ‘SHADOW’ FACTORY 


The mass production of Service aircraft is one of the major tasks which are engaging the British engineering industry today, 
and, with the manufacturing resources of aircraft builders taxed to the limit, it has been necessary to obtain the assistance of 


the motor trade to fulfil the urgent needs of the Royal Air Force. 


This photograph was taken when King George VI visited 


the new Rootes’ aero-engine works at Coventry, during a tour of the ‘‘shadow’’ factories, where aeroplanes, engines 
and equipment are being built in ever-increasing quantities. 
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‘SHADOW’ 


Fou 


IN NAME BUT VERY SUBSTANTIAL 


As recently as 1936 the manufacture of war ’planes and attendant equipment and parts was being carried out in quite 


leisurely fashion. 


In 1938, however, hundreds of factories were engaged on Government work. 


In Coventry, for instance, 


the home of the British motor industry, plants were operating at high-pressure, playing their part in the R.A.F. expansion 


programme. 


In the 1938 White Paper on Defence it was 
stated that two capital ships and one aircraft 
carrier, seven cruisers, three submarines, three 
minelayers, two depot ships, and two river 
gunboats were to be laid down. Also the 
personnel of the Navy had grown by 25 per cent 
since 1933. 

The Navy Estimates have been increasing 
ever since 1934. In that vear the total gross 
estimate was over £57,000,000, and was only 
increased by some £3,500,000 in the next year. 
1936, however, showed a big jump to £84,000,000, 
representing an increase of £23,500,000. The 
following year saw a slightly greater increase 
when the estimates rose to £108,000,000. In 
1938, however, the increase fell off, to 
£19,250,000, although the estimates rose to 
£127,250,000. 

Expressed as percentages of the previous 
years’ Estimates, the annual increases show a 
steady falling off after 1935-6. The increases 
are all about one-half of the corresponding in- 
creases in the R.A.F. Estimates, and the point 
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Above we see part of the turning section in the main machine shop of Rootes’ aero-engine factory. 


of decline is at the same year. However, the 
Navy estimates repeatedly exceeded those of 
the Air Force until 1938, when the Air Force 
received a vote exceeding the Navy’s by 
£7 000,000. This comparison alone indicates that 
the Air Force could not afford to let its increase 
fall off as early as 1935-6,whereas the Navy could. 
If the Navy was short of anything at the time 
of the Crisis it was men, not material or ships. 


ASTLY, turning to the expansion of the 
Army, we find that the first sign of new 
developments was the announcement in the 
House of Commons at the end of July 1935 
that the Lewis gun used in the British Army 
would be replaced by the Bren, a lighter, 
smaller, and more reliable gun ; more than three 
years later it was said to be in full production at 
the Royal Small Arms factory at Enfield. This 
gun was invented by a Czechoslovak firm 
and was manufactured here under licence. 
The White Paper on Rearmament of March 
1936 stated that four new infantry battalions 
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BOMBERS FOR BRITAIN’S AIR FORCE IN THE MAKING 


One of the many new factories built to speed up the production of aeroplanes for the Royal Air Force is at Stockpert, where Fairey ‘* Battle ’’ bombers are constructed by 
the latest methods. This photograph shows a corner of the erecting shop where iuselages with Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Merlin ’’ super-charged engines installed are being completed. 
These machines, with which several R.A.F. squadrons are equipped, have a range of 1,000 miles, and with full load travel at 257 m.p.h. 


would be created and modern- 
izations would include the 
Field Artillery, Territorials, 
and coastal defences. Re- 
organization of existing 
formations and anti-aircraft 
defences in the south-east of 
England was also planned. 

The deficiency in strength 
of the Army was announced 
early in 1936 as being over 
11,000 men. A shortage of 
7,500 men was apparent in 
the Regular Army, whose 
strength was then 191,000 
men. Three months later the 
Regular Army was given as 
213,000 and the Territorials 
128,000 men—i.e., a total of 
341,000 as compared with 
France’s 4,684,000 men. This 
amazing difference in strength 
is due to our very reasonable 
policy of maintaining the 
minimum necessary army 
strength in order to obtain 
the maximum possible aerial 
and naval strength, and to 
the fact that France employs 
conscription. 


ANY methods have been 
adopted in order to 
make the Army still more 
attractive as a career, and 
such items as food, cooking, 
and barracks have been 
modernized and brought into 
line with present-day stand- 
ards. Improvements have 
been brought about in the 
Territorial Army as well, and 
these long overdue measures 
have resulted in a considerable 
rise in recruiting. 

During the Crisis a new class of warrant 
officers and N.C.O.s, open to ex-soldiers of the 
rank of corporal and above, was formed in order 
to facilitate mobilization, each man_ being 
allotted a special mobilization post. After the 
Crisis a reorganization of the Territorial Army 
was announced, which placed it on a basis 
similar to that already existing in the Regular 
Army. The number of battalions in the 
infantry brigades was reduced and machine- 
gun battalions were added. The artillery was 
organized on modern lines and other units 
equipped to form cavalry, light tank regiments, 
tank battalions, anti-tank regiments, etc. A 
week later a Territorial Army reserve of men 
over the normal age for Territorials was 


bes 


In addition to high-speed fighter aeroplanes which would intercept and attack raiding 
aircraft, Britain’s defence arrangements include a barrage system in which captive 
balioons with suspended cables are employed, to form a net to force enemy machines to 
rise within range of anti-aircraft guns. Here is the Air Minister, Sir Kingsley Wood (left), 
with Air-Commodore Bowen at the balloon barrage station at Kidbrooke, near Greenwich. 


announced. The purpose of this reserve was 
to defend vital industries against air attack, 
and its personnel was to be drawn from the 
employees of these industries. 

The strength of the Territorial Army at the 
peak of the Crisis was stated as 186,689 officers 
and men, excluding those who rushed to enlist 
during the end of September 1938. This com- 
pared very favourably with the authorized 
establishment of 201,707 men. 

In his speech in the House on November 3, 
1938, the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Hore-Belisha) said : 

No one must be allowed to minimize—and no one, 
I think, desires to minimize—the real sense of 
apprehension of this people and their legitimate 
concern with our air defences. That feeling of 
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GUNS TO GUARD LONDON’S SKIES 
Technical experts place the greatest reliance on the modern anti-aircraft gun for the defence of London against bombing 
attacks, and the deficiency in these weapons at the time of the Crisis caused grave concern in both Government and 
non-official quarters. Mr. Hore-Belisha, the War Minister, is seen here at the Horse Guards Parade, inspecting an anti- 
aircraft battery equipped with various types of gun. That in the foreground is designed to combat low-flying attacks. 


apprehension is attributable, I think, to the sudden 
and overwhelming realization that our island 
security was open to be violated. Henceforth, 
we must pay the same attention as a nation to our 
anti-aircraft defences as we have always paid to 
the maintainance of the Fleet... . 


There is one fortunate feature in this gloom in 
the matter of anti-aircraft defence, and that is that 
there can be no race of armaments, and one nation 
cannot provocatively outbid another. It is not a 
question of ship for ship, machine for machine, or 
gun for gun. Wecan meet our own defence require- 
ments without relating them to the requirements 
of any other country, and we are determined to 
meet. these in the completest possible sense that 
science, design, ingenuity and production can 
furnish. I ask the question, and many persons ask 
the question, why the problem was not conceived 
earlier as it is now conceived. I find the 
explanation, in reference to the recent history 
of the past, in the belief which was concurrently 
held not so very long ago that the gun had no 
effectiveness against the modern aeroplane... . 


If expert opinion which at one time was more or 
less in tune with that view has recently changed it is, 
I imagine, because of the perfection of the new 
precision instruments enabling us to place greater 
reliance upon the efficacy of this form of defence. 
It must be realized that in 1935 we had virtually 


no organization at all for anti-aircraft defence on 
the ground. In the latter part of that year we 
entrusted the task of forming such an organization 
to the Territorial Army. On January 1, 1936, 
the first anti-aircraft division was formed and its 
strength at this time was about 5,200 all ranks. 
Recruiting was still bad, and by the end of the year 
its strength was still only 7,700 men. In June 
1936 we formed a second anti-aircraft division. 
Recruiting was still bad and the actual strength 
of this division was just. under 7,000. It may be 
said that the popular imagination had not then 
become fired with the necessity for providing ground 
defence against air raids. In 1937 for the first 
time the tendency of recruiting changed for the 
better and by the end of that year the strength of 
the two divisions was 27,000. By June of this 
year the numbers had risen to 45,000, and profiting 
by this hopeful increase the Government decided 
to create five Territorial divisions numbering 100,000 
men and covering the whole country... . 


[At replying to questions about guns 


suitable for defence against low-flying 


attack, he said : 


We have acquired the manufacturing rights 
of a gun suitable for this purpose. We have 
obtained some of this particular type of gun from 
abroad, and they are now in our possession and 


further deliveries are to come, and one of the 
principal manufacturers in the country is now 
engaged in completing a plant to make this gun and 
. deliveries are expected to commence in June of 
next year. 


The Army Estimates for the period 1934-8 
showed figures with trends very different from 
those of either the Navy or the Air Force. The 
Army Estimates were all lower than the corre- 
sponding figures for the Navy, but, until 1938, 
higher than the Air Force. This again indicates 
a comparative lag inthe R.A.F.expansion. The 
figures quoted for 1934 and 1935 are £39,750,000, 
and £49,750,000 respectively, giving an increase 
of only 24 per cent. However, the 1936 estimates 


for 1934-1938 was nearly £974,000,000, or an 
average of £666,500 per day. Of this vast sum 
the Air Force consumed only £295,000,000, 
whereas the Navy used about £370,000,000, 
and the Army £308,000,000. 


Taking Stock of Rearmament 


ROADLY speaking, Britain’s rearmament, 

to all intents and purposes, appears to have 
progressed very satisfactorily, but the Crisis 
showed that the expansion programme might 
have started a year or more earlier with some 
advantage. The expansion of the R.A.F., 
however, could hardly be called “up to 


stood at £55,750,000 with a 12 per cent increase 


standard,” although it is difficult to analyse 
on the previous year. This figure again falls 


its progress when the most important statistics 


below both of the other Services. But the have for obvious reasons to be concealed. 
as late as 1937, rr rrr—“—ti—CSgg 


when the estimate i =. 
exceeded that of |  . : 
1936 by £89,000,000. 
The percentage in- 
crease was in this 
case only slightly 
under that of the 
R.A.F., and its late 
appearance can be 
put down to the 
mechanization of the 
Army. The 1938 
Estimates stood at 
£114,500,000, which 
was a deceleration 
in increase to 28%$ 
per cent. 

Little has been 
said in this chapter 
on the production of 
ordnance. Figures 
are particularly dif- 
ficult to obtain, but 
after ships and aero- 
planes the next big- 
gest item of expense 
isdue to guns. Since 
1934 the War Office 
has spent£43,000,000 
on ordnance, of 
which £23,250,000 
was voted in 1938. 
In spite of this, not 
three per cent of our 
anti-aircraft stations 
were given modern 
guns, and only 20 us ..... sli 
per cent had guns YESTERDAY’S GUN FOR TODAY’S DEFENCE 
of any kind during This out-of-date lorry carrying an equally out-of-date gun made its appearance on Westminster 
the Crisis. Bridge during the height of the Crisis, providing to the expert observer disconcerting evidence of 

The total expen dit. Britain’s lack of modern anti-aircraft equipment. The ill-preparedness of London’s defences 


; which obtained at that period was subsequently the subject of a long debate in the House of 
ture on the Services Commons, when assurances were given of drastic improvements in the immediate future. 
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WORLD OPINION. 1- 


DRIFTING to WAR 


Below we give the first of a series of selections from editorial pronouncements 
on the Crisis made by the world’s leading newspapers and periodicals, 
and also by individual writers of widely-recognized authority. Our 
first extracts have to do with the Crisis in its early stages, when Europe 

was drifting like some doomed vessel on to the rocks of war. 


N the week preceding Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain’s first flight to Germany, Europe and 
the world had, almost without realizing it, 

come to regard war as practically inevitable. 
No responsible organ said as much to its daily 
readers, but the fact was implicit in their leading 
articles. At the beginning of this week The 
Times published a leader, headed “‘ Nuremberg 
and Aussig’’ (September 7, 1938), in which, 
after discussing Herr Hitler’s opening address at 
Nuremberg and Herr Henlein’s latest demands 
for the breaking off of Czechoslovakia’s alliances 
with France and Russia, the writer said : 


The Times (Sept. 7). 

It is natural enough that the Sudeten Germans 
should be unwilling to assume the position of having to 
fight, if a war were to break out, on the same side as 
Russians and Frenchmen against their racial co- 
nationals ; but a group which composes less than a 
quarter of the population can hardly expect to control 
the foreign policy of the other 78 per cent while also 
challenging, internally, their whole political outlook. 

F There is no difficulty about allowing the 

Germans—and all the other nationalities—full equality 
of status with the Czechs. The exact meaning of 
recognizing the Sudetens as “‘ a legal body incorporate ”’ 
has not been fully ascertained, but it appears to be a 
question of juridical interpretation. The recognition 
of the German areas within the State was one of the 
main purposes of the recent Prague plan which was 
rejected by Herr Henlein ; and it appears likely that 
even more in this respect may now be granted. 
The local administrations are to control the police as 
well as enjoying all the usual prerogatives of local 
councils. Legal protection will of course be provided 
for all Germans living outside the Sudeten area—pro- 
vided, that is, by the Central Government. Herr 
Henlein’ s demand for the removal of injustices inflicted 
since 1918 and ‘‘reparation for damages caused 
thereby ’’ must clearly be a matter of interpretation 
between the negotiating parties. The whole plan is one 
for the removal of grievances, and for the greater 
participation of Sudeten Germans (and other minorities) 
in the government of the country. 

No Central Government would still deserve its title 
if it did not reserve in its own hands Defence, Foreign 
Policy, and Finance. There does not appear to be any 
dispute about this principle in the minds of the Govern- 
ment or of Herr Henlein ; and, if the Sudetens now ask 
for more than the Czech Government are apparently 
ready to give in their latest set of proposals, it can only 
be inferred that the Germans are going beyond the mere 
removal of disabilities and do not find themselves at 
ease within the Czechoslovak Republic. In that case 
it might be worth while for the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to consider whether they should exclude alto- 


gether the project, which has found favour im some 
quarters, of making Czechoslovakia a more homo- 
geneous State by the secession of that fringe of alien 
populations who are contiguous to the nation with 
which they are united by race. In any case the wishes 
of the population concerned would seem to be a 
decisively important element in any solution that can 
hope to be regarded as permanent, and the advantages 
to Czechoslovakia of becoming a homogeneous State 
might conceivably outweigh the obvious disadvantages 
of losing the Sudeten German districts of the borderland. 


‘THE reaction against the suggestion contained 

in the last sentences of this article was 
immediate and unmistakable, as may be 
indicated by these extracts from the world’s 
press : 


Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (Sept. 8). 

. A suggested alternative, put forward by 
The Times, that the Czech Government might consider 
the surrender of the minority areas of its territory has 
been promptly repudiated by our Foreign Office. No 
more sinister blow could have been struck at the chances 
of settlement. The suggestion has been seized upon by 
the German Press with avidity and denounced by the 
Czechs as the dismemberment of their country. Such 
encouragement to the intransigence of the Sudeten 
Germans must embarrass the Czech Government, make 
infinitely more difficult the delicate task of Lord 
Runciman, and encourage German resistance to every 
effort at settlement. There could be no more dangerous 
or deplorable misrepresentation of the British view at 
this crisis. 


News Chronicle (Sept. 8). 

It would be interesting to know whether the new 
attitude of the Czechs had any connexion with an 
extraordinary leading article in The Times yesterday— 
an article that may turn out to be one of the most 
damaging indiscretions in the records of responsible 
journalism. 

Almost before the ink was dry on the generous offer 
to the Sudetens which the Prague Government 
announced as final, and before either Herr Henlein or 
Herr Hitler had given any indication of his reaction to 
it, The Times (which is sometimes erroneously regarded 
abroad as little less than an organ of the British 
Government) suggested to the Czechs that they should 
consider the advisability of surrendering the Sudeten 
territory to Germany altogether. 

Not even the Sudetens themselves, not even Herr 
Hitler and his extremists in their frankest moments, 
have gone so far as that! Yesterday an official state- 
ment was issued that this defeatist suggestion “‘ in no 
way represents the views of his Majesty’s Government.” 
In fact, it has caused great annoyance. But the 
damage has been largely done. 
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The Manchester Guardian (Sept. 8). 


Astonishment has been caused by the leading article 
in this morning’s J'1mes, where it is suggested that the 
‘‘ fringe ”’ of Czechoslovakia inhabited by “‘ alien popu- 
lations ’’ be ceded. The proposal is quite impracticable 
in itself, unless its purpose is to make Germany master 
of Czechoslovakia by ‘‘ peaceful means.’’ The belt of 
mountain and forest that forms the present frontier 
with Germany is Czechoslovakia’s ‘“‘ Maginot Line.’ 
This line—and many rear defences of great natural 
strength—are in the regions inhabited by the Sudeten 
Germans. The “ fringe ’’ inhabited by the Hungarian 
minority is on the Danube, the only natural defence 
Czechoslovakia has in the south. The loss of these 
‘‘ fringes ’’ would make her as vulnerable as a hermit 
crab that has been robbed of its shell. 

But even if the proposal were in the least practicable, 
to have made it now when Czechoslovakia is going 
through a prolonged agony, an agony second only to 
that of actual war, when the most detailed and fateful 
negotiations are in prospect, when the very peace of 
Kiurope is in the balance (a most precarious balance)— 
all this has caused indignation here. The Government 
—not merely the Foreign Office, but the Government— 
has issued a repudiation. It is hoped that at least some 
of the harm that has been done will have been undone 
by this repudiation. 

If Hitler wants to torpedo the latest Czechoslovak 
offer, he has now been provided with an argument 
which will help him in his task. He can emphasise the 
** moderation ’’ of his own demands (as shown in the 
“Carlsbad programme,’ which the Czechoslovak 
Government has now accepted for the most part) by 
pointing out that “‘ influential English circles ’’ think 
that Czechoslovakia might have made concessions far 
greater, so great indeed, that the Sudeten German 
party never demanded the like. Indeed, it is the fact 
that neither Hitler nor the party has openly demanded 
the cession of territory by Czechoslovakia, though 
whether they will not do so remains to be seen. 

It will be interesting to observe whether the British 
Government’s repudiation of the proposal made in 
The Times will be published in the German and Sudeten 
German papers. The repudiation ought also to help in 
removing the suspicions already referred to. It would 
seem to show that the British Government entertains 
no such proposal of its own. 


The (London) Star (Sept. 7). 


The voice of the Thunderer seems badly cracked. 
At the moment when tension is still high, when the task 
of Lord Runciman is overwhelmingly difficult, The 
Times, almost casually, throws out a suggestion about 
Czechoslovakia which must seem to all concerned like 
nothing so much as a spanner thrown into the works. 

It is in flat contradiction to the statement 
made by The Times itself in the same article that the 
Czech Government must keep defence in its own hands. 
Defence depends upon the mountain frontier, and if 
the Sudetens go to Germany, that goes too. To allow 
the Sudetens to secede would merely mean solving one 
minority problem by creating another. What would 
be the plight of those Czechs who now live in the 
Sudetenland?.. . 

The lamentable results of the suggestion are apparent 
at once. Germany has seized on it as evidence to bolster 
up its wish-belief that this country is prepared to stand 
by and see Czech freedom butchered like that of Austria 
and Abyssinia. France has been made profoundly 
uneasy. At the moment when the situation and 
public opinion in this country call for a true representa- 


tion of the solid unity of Great Britain, as funda- 
mentally united today as it was in 1914, the wavering 
of The Times is as unfair to one side as to the other. 
Germany should not be encouraged to believe what she 
is only too anxious to believe, for the dire result might 
be =a more disastrous for her than for the rest of the 
Wor 


Populaire (M. Blum, Sept. 8). 

It is impossible that the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of Czechoslovakia should now be torn from 
her piece by piece. ‘This one-sided bargaining must not 
be further prolonged. 

Other countries must now speak, and if they speak 
they must today be prepared to act. They must 
speak clearly so that there can be no misunderstanding. 

There must be no hesitation in face of the inexplicable 
doubts of the German leaders about the real position 
of Britain and France. 

The importance of what the democratic powers say 
today is far above that of a mere minorities dispute. 

What is at stake is the fate of Europe and of liberty. 


Journée Industrielle (Sept. 8). 

The word has now passed to the great Powers, and 
the Sudetens have taken their place behind Hitler. 

France has decided to fulfil her undertakings, but she 
cannot act alone. What will Britain do ? 

We have no reason to doubt the word of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who has manoeuvred so admirably 
hitherto, but the leading article in The Times yesterday 
certainly leads us to believe that the Sudetens may be 
given complete autonomy and their territory detached 
from the Czech State. This point must be clarified 
immediately. 


L’CEuvre (Sept. 8). 

It is stated in various European capitals that it was 
thanks to influential British Germanophiles that The 
Times could suggest the separation of the Sudeten 
territory from Czechoslovakia yesterday. 

Naturally, the British Foreign Office, which was 
somewhere in the background of this article, was forced 
officially to disavow it. 


ON the evening of September 12 Herr Hitler 
made his long-awaited speech at Nurem- 

berg (see page 218). The following appeared in 

the world’s newspapers on September 13: 


Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (Sept. 13). 


No words of a frenzied speech delivered to vociferous 
supporters can be regarded as helpful to peace. . . 
It is a disagreeable thought that for possibly months 
to come Europe is to be kept in full tension, awaiting 
the moment when Herr Hitler may approve or dis- 
approve the outcome of negotiations from which he 
demands “self-determination’’ for the Sudeten 
Germans. That is a situation full of every kind of 
danger, amid which Europe will stand armed awaiting 
the “‘incident’’ that may spread a conflagration 
through the world. Some clearer understanding of 
German intentions, some more precise definition of 
‘* self-determination,’’ will be necessary if the postponed 
catastrophe is to be finally avoided. 


Daily Mail (Sept. 13). 

The most significant phrases... strongly fore- 
shadowed a forthcoming demand for a plebiscite in the 
Sudetenland. The sacred right of self-determination 
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for national minorities was included in the _ basic 
principles of President Wilson upon which the Peace 
Treaties were based. In the post-War settlement 
plebiscite after plebiscite was held to determine the 
allocation of territories. But the most artificial State 
of all—Czechoslovakia—was created with no reference 
to the large minorities who were placed under the 
domination of the Czechs. The Sudetens claim that a 
plebiscite here is 20 years overdue. Certainly it 
demands the attention of European statesmen. 


Daily Express (Sept. 13). 

The Sudeten Deutsch are encouraged, and indeed 
incited, to insist on what they believe to be their right. 
But there is no ultimatum and no demand for a 
plebiscite. ‘There is no intention of interfering with 
the negotiations for a peaceful settlement. But, of 
course, a peaceful settlement means sweeping and 
drastic changes in the political status of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia. 
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I’ve known many Prime Ministers in my time, Sir, but never one who worked 
y ’ ’ 


so hard for security in the face of such terrible odds. 
Sir Bernard Partridge’s cartoon from “Punch” of October 5, 1938, by permission of the Proprietors 


We must expect a further period of unrest and 
uncertainty, a prolonged era of negotiations, and a 
continuation of the anxiety as to the peace of 
Europe. 


News Chronicle (Sept. 13). 

Herr Hitler’s speech contained threats which are none 
the less threats for being veiled. ... Of practical 
policy, there was little or none in the speech. But 
reading between the lines would indicate that Herr 
Hitler intends to demand a plebiscite in the Sudeten 
areas. That seems implied in his frequent references 
to the need for self-determination. It is also clearly 
implied that he will not accept a compromise between 
what the Sudetens demand and what Prague is willing 
to concede. .. . The speech, in sum, must leave the 
democratic Powers in no false optimism. Far from 
relieving the crisis, it must deepen anxiety. Britain, 
France, and Russia must take all precautions and act 
in the closest concert if peace is to be preserved. 


Daily Herald (Sept.13). 

The menace for the 
future implicit in 
Hitler’s speech places 
upon the democracies 
two obligations. One is 
the further strengthen- 
ing of our resources so 
that there shall be no 
doubt of our ability to 
defend the rule of law 
if the need comes. The 
other is a clearer defini- 
tion than has yet been 
made of where we stand. 
Hitler may now be in- 
formed of the view of 
the democracies. But 
it is essential also that 
the whole German 
people, who desire war 
no more than we do, 
should understand __ it 
with equal clarity. Such 
definition can come best 
through a joint declara- 
tion by Britain, France, 
and Russia. 


Daily Sketch(Sept. 13). 

There is every reason 
now to hope that the 
Czechs and Sudetens 
will patch up a fair and 
honourable agreement, 
unhindered by interfer- 
ence from outside or by 
violent propaganda in 
the German press which 
can serve no good pur- 
pose. Europe will re- 
joice that Hitler is ready 
to give an assurance 
to the Powers that 
Germany is now satis- 
fied with her present 
frontiers. 
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Le Jour (Sept. 13). 
France must, in 
agreement with Eng- 


land, have the courage, 
while there is still time, 
to say ‘“‘No.’? Germany 
will not attack France 
and England. Germany 
wants to attack the 
weakest opponent in 
the hope of defeat- 
ing him at the first 
blow. 

France and England 
must still try to exhaust 
every possibility of 
arbitration, and they 
must warn Hitler that 
if he plunges Europe 
into war he and his 
country will be the 
first victims. 


Informazione Diplo- 
matica (Italy, Septem- 
ber 18). 

Benes would have 
been well advised to 
accept the Carlsbad 
points promptly and 
completely. He failed 
to do so because—like 
the old Austria, of 
which he is the principal 
heir—he has always 
been one hour too 

late. 

Henceforth there are 
only two possible solu- 
tions. The first is to 
give the Sudeten 
Germans the means 
to determine their own 
future ; the other is to 
deny them that right. 
To give the Sudeten- 
land the possibility of 
seceding from Prague 
is to choose the task 
of justice and peace. 
The other solution is 
that of confusion and war. 


Lidove Noviny (Czechoslovakia, Sept. 13). 

Throughout the centuries we have never shown fear. 
We show no fear today. We shall continue in an 
honourable manner to bring about an accord between 
the nationalities, but we shall ensure that no loyal 
citizen of this state will feel himself helpless or 
abandoned, and that the force of the law shall fall on 
all those who wish to submit to the laws of a foreign 
power. 


Gazeta Polska (Poland, Sept. 13). 

There are two possibilities for Czechoslovakia : either 
a transformation into a State with a federal structure, 
or else the Western powers will make use of Czecho- 
slovakia to let loose a war which will engulf Europe. 
A pacific settlement, however, is most probable, and 
Chancellor Hitler has proved himself once more to be a 
realistic statesman who desires peace. 


Toronto Globe and Mail (Sept. 13). 
The choice between war and peace has returned to 
Prague. Hitler does not want war if he can get full 
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PEACE IN ARMS 


Shepard’s cartoon from “Punch” of October 5, 1938, by permission of the Proprietors 


satisfaction without it. But it is not to be assumed 
that he will back down or even compromise should his 
bluff be called. His promise to stand behind the 
Sudetens pledges him too far for that. 


Cape Times (Sept. 13). 

How long can the world tolerate a state of things in 
which it is projected from one crisis to another ? Some 
great effort must be made to face that position. It is 
one of the terrible defects of the Fuehrer’s speech that 
he has sounded no note of friendliness or of any desire 
to co-operate in the re-establishment of tolerable 
world conditions. His utterance has given some 
respite from the instant danger of war, but the question 
remains: For how long ? 


New York Times (Sept. 13). 

If Hitler has not declared war, he has also not 
declared peace Certainly it is not for Hitler 
to demand “ human rights ’’ for any minority. Such 
violence and irresponsible claims and threats have 
ranged the democratic nations in sympathy behind 
Czechoslovakia. The world’s desire for peace and order 
sets itself against the regime of force and violence. 


THE DUCE SPEAKS OF WAR AND PEACE were 

This photograph shows the impressive scene which was staged at Verona on September 28, 1938, when Mussolini addressed a 

vast crowd in the arena of Romeo and Juliet. The people of Italy, in common with those of every other country in Europe, 

awaited each move in the Czechoslovak-German crisis with the keenest anxiety, and on this occasion the words of the 
Duce expressing his belief in the possibility of a peaceful settlement roused hopes in Italy and beyond. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 9 


THE WAR CLOUDS THICKEN 


7 he most fateful week of the Crisis period was that which elapsed between 
the second and the third of Mr. Chamberlain’s historic ** peace flights.’” 
The conference at Godesberg seemed to bring war very near, and that 
the seriousness of the situation was realized was shown by the immense 


relief experienced after the signing of the Munich Agreement. 


But in 


this chapter we are concerned with the massing of the storm clouds ; their 
passing is the subject of a later study in this section. 


7 HEN Mr. Chamberlain left Heston Air- 
W port on his second journey to Germany, 
at 10.45 a.m. on September 22, 1938, 
he was rightly convinced that the documents 
he was carrying would form the basis for a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict which had 
menaced the world for more than two months. 
In his parting message he said: “‘ A peaceful 
solution of the Czechoslovak problem is an 
essential preliminary to a better understanding 
between the British and German peoples ; and 
that, in turn, is the indispensable foundation of 
Kuropean peace. European peace is what I am 
aiming at, and I hope this journey may open 
the way to get it.”’ 


Chamberlain in the Rhineland 
THE heavens smiled upon his undertaking, 


and his arrival seemed no less favoured by cir- 
cumstances. The Rhineland population, always 
good-humoured and kind-hearted, gave the 
British Premier a warm welcome, showing much 
more than a commanded display of enthusiasm. 
For in the meantime, notwithstanding the 
muzzling of the German press and suppression 
of foreign news for the whole German nation, 
something of the seriousness of these events 
had leaked out. This was especially so in the 
Rhineland, where the feverish activity on the 
Western frontier had not remained unobserved, 
so that Mr. Chamberlain, as a harbinger of 
peace, brought some relief from the grave 
anxiety which the population had begun to feel. 
Meanwhile, the official reception had been 
staged so as to impress the foreign guest with 
the military preparedness and physical strength 
of the country. A bodyguard of Hitler’s care- 
fully selected young giants in black uniform 
was lined up for him, while their band played 
the British national anthem; and afterwards 
an endless series of rumbling army lorries and 
tanks, and whole columns of cars carrying 
material for the fortifications on the frontier, 
were driven along the road which Mr. Chamber- 
lain could see from his hotel. 
The first interview between Herr Hitler and 
Mr. Chamberlain took place at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the Prime Minister’s car having 
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to be ferried over the Rhine in order to take him 
to the hotel chosen as the Fuehrer’s head- 
quarters. The conversation, which lasted for 
nearly two-and-a-half hours, was strictly con. 
fidential, nobody but Hitler’s interpreter, Dr. 
Schmidt, being present. And when the Prime 
Minister recrossed the river to Godesberg he 
was again heartily cheered by the population. 
Apart from a few of the closest collaborators on 
both sides who had been called in at the end 
of the confidential conversation for purposes of 
consultation, no one as yet was aware of what the 
interview portended. Everyone believed that, 
agreement as to the essential points having been 
reached, in Berchtesgaden and then by the 
Western Powers and Czechoslovakia, as to the 
latter’s submitting to the demanded cession of 
her German territories, there now remained to be 
settled mere technicalities. And the fact that 
the conversations were to be continued next 
morning was considered to be a good sign, while 
the request addressed to both sides in Czecho- 
slovakia to allow local conditions to remain 
unaltered so as not to interfere with the Godes- 
berg negotiations seemed to confirm that con- 
ception. 


Letters Across the River 


he first sign of a hitch was shown by the 

fact that instead of joining Herr Hitler once 
more on the left bank, Mr. Chamberlain sent 
him a letter, and waited for an answer before 
carrying on with the negotiations. This letter 
(reproduced in page 136) showed that the Prime 
Minister had grave reasons for anxiety as to the 
possibility of carrying out the Anglo-French 
Plan unless Hitler gave him a guarantee that 
there would be no military action against 
Czechoslovakia during the period necessary 
for the operation of the plan. 


Messengers crossed the river several times 
during the day; finally, at 3.35 in the after- 
noon, Dr. Schmidt brought an answer (see 
page 136). But it was not a satisfactory one. 

Nevertheless, it was apparent that the re- 
lationship between the two statesmen was 
unaffected, for personal contact was again 
established as late as 10.30 on Friday evening. 


GREAT MEN MEET AT GODESBERG 


The hourly-increasing tension that prevailed after the Prime Minister’s first meeting 
with Herr Hitler was temporarily relieved when Mr. Chamberlain left his hotel to 
make his second visit to the Fuehrer at Godesberg on September 23. 

however, proved of no avail and the Prime Minister returned to England. 


That conversation lasted until well into the 
morning ; not until 1.25 a.m. did Mr. Chamber- 
lain return to his hotel, when he announced in 
a communiqué that he was returning to London 
with a German memorandum. He arrived at 
Heston early in the afternoon of Saturday, 
September 24, was cordially received by British 
and foreign personalities and a large crowd, and 
made a declaration there: “I trust that all 
concerned will continue their efforts to solve 
the Czechoslovak problem peacefully, because 
on that turns the peace of Europe in our time.”’ 
A Cabinet meeting was called at once. 
Meanwhile, France had called up one million 
reservists ; a plan for the evacuation of Paris 
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had been published; a general 
mobilization of the Czecho- 
slovak army had _ been 
ordered; and a declaration 
by the French Premier had 
been published to the effect 
that ‘should Czechoslo- 
vakia be attacked France 
would carry out all treaty 
obligations.”” Russia, while 
giving a warning to Poland 
that an aggression against 
Czechoslovakia would mean 
immediate denunciation of 
the Russo-Polish Non-Ag- 
gression Pact, made it known 
by her Foreign Commissar, 
Litvinov, in Geneva, that 
she would aid Czechoslovakia 
if France took action. 


R. BENES, President of 
Czechoslovakia, in a 
broadcast speech to his peo- 
ple, appealed to them to 
evince patriotism and calm 
resolution in face of the ex- 
citement worked up by the 
German propaganda mach- 
inery over certain frontier in- 
cidents. Indeed, the Czecho- 
slovak population showed a 
remarkable self-restraint 
and discipline at a moment 
when a change of govern- 
ment had been effected (on 
Sept. 22 Dr. Hodza resigned 
and was succeeded by a 
new national cabinet under 
the chief of the Czech army, 
General Sirovy). As yet, 
however, in Czechoslovakia 
and elsewhere only the fact 
was known that the Anglo- 
French plan accepted by 
Prague meant the giving up 
of certain areas with German majority, and ple- 
biscites in adjoining parts of mixed population. 
Nothing was known of the increased tension 
caused by Herr Hitler’s attitude in Godesberg, 
which was made clear only in the memorandum 
which Mr. Chamberlain brought home with him. 


Its crucial nature was first divulged to the 
world, in a speech made by Signor Mussolini in 
Padua on September 24. ‘“‘ Germany,” he said, 
“has sent requests to Prague and has given until 
October 1 for a reply.”’ Then he went on: 
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If a conflict should break out after all, there is 
the possibility of localizing it. But it happens in 
these days that parties and tendencies more or 
less imperious in the Western countries believe that 


this is the opportune moment for expressing 
themselves and settling accounts with the Totali- 
tarian States. 

At Treviso I announced that the. British Prime 
Minister was guiding the ship of peace into port, 
but I did not say it would arrive. Today I add that 
the situation has the aspect of this morning. The 
sky is very grey, but in a little while the sun may 
come out. 

The Prague Government which accepted the 
Franco-British plan had the moral obligation to 
remain in office to have it applied, but instead it 
resigned and its place is now taken by a general 
whom all declare to be too much a friend of Moscow. 
The first act of this new Government was the 
proclamation of a general mobilization. Faced with 
this fact, to which is added the regime of terror 
which the Czechs have set up in the Sudeten 
territory, Germany has given a supreme proof of 
moderation. There are exactly six days for the 
authorities in Prague to return to the path of 
wisdom, because it would be really absurd and 
criminal if millions of Europeans had to hurl them- 
selves at one another simply to maintain the 
overlordship of Benes over this territory. 


This partisanship for Germany was further 
emphasized bv an article by Signor Gayda in 
Giornale d'Italia, announcing that, whatever 
happened, Italy would stand beside Germany. 


Visit of the French Ministers 


“THe next steps taken in London made it clear 

that the situation had become yet more 
serious. M. Daladier, the French Premier, and 
the Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet, were asked to 
see their British colleagues once more; they 
arrived on Sunday, September 25, at 10.30 in 
the morning, and engaged in meetings most of 
the day—interrupted by a luncheon with the 
King, by interviews of the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary with M. Jan Masaryk, 
the Czechoslovak Minister in London, and by a 
British Cabinet meeting which lasted from 
11 p.m. to 12.35 a.m. General Gamelin, chief of 
the French military forces, was invited over, 
and the memorandum of Herr Hitler (see page 
138) was released for publication. 

In the light of subsequent information, 
especially the account rendered by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on Monday, 
October 3, it appeared that Herr Hitler had 
refused the Anglo-French Plan, based on his 
own demands at Berchtesgaden, as “too 
dilatory,’ and that instead he had submitted 
the ultimatum which Mr. Chamberlain found 
‘shocking.”’ Herr Hitler had replied to the 
Premier’s reproaches by saying that in delaying 
invasion and accepting frontiers very different 
from those which he would have demanded 
after conquest he had already made concessions. 
... The main point of difference appeared to be 
a German conviction that Czechoslovakia’s 
promises would not be kept, and that, therefore, 
only immediate and complete occupation could 
obtain the fulfilment of what conditions were 
decided upon. ‘The demands were shown in the 


map (see page 16) which accompanied the 
Godesberg memorandum, and in which fortifica- 
tions and areas were claimed considerably 
exceeding those with German majorities—all 
to be evacuated by October 1. The German 
claims appeared such that neither the British 
nor the French Governments felt able to impress 
upon Prague the necessity for giving way once 
more. But the Prime Minister tried to mitigate 
Hitler’s attitude by proposing, through Sir 
Horace Wilson, who was sent to Berlin again 
on Monday, September 26, a British guarantee 
for the execution of the arrangement by Czecho- 
slovakia and a German-Czech conference with 
British representatives. That effort failed, too, 
though it was acknowledged in polite terms 
by Herr Hitler. 


Q)N the same evening, September 26, Herr 

Hitler, addressing 15,000 members of his 
Party in the Sports Palace in Berlin, attacked 
Czechoslovakia in the most ruthless manner, 
accusing her President, Dr. Benes, of lying when 
he spoke of a Czechoslovak nation, of having 
repeatedly broken his promises, of being the tool 
of Moscow, of maltreating the Sudeten Germans 
and of trying to force them to shoot at other 
Germans, of having promised to hand over the 
territories with the purpose of evading such 
promise, and soon. He resumed his demands 
that Czechoslovakia should evacuate by 
October 1 the territory claimed by Germany, 
as laid down in the memorandum he had given 
to the British Prime Minister. 


Mussolini gave Herr Hitler a certain support 
by reiterating the same day in his speech 
at Verona the declaration which, in more 
guarded words, he had made on September 18 
in his Trieste speech and on September 24 at 
Padua. The Duce held the view that the German 
memorandum did not differ in a general way 
from the Franco-British Plan, and continued : 
“The irresistible forces of history demand a 
complete solution of the problem, which has a 
threefold aspect—German, Magyar and Polish.”’ 


Hungary Makes Her Claim 


Fok Hungary, as well as Poland, once aware 
of Hitler’s ultimatum, had lost no time in 
presenting their claims on Prague. So far as 
Hungary was concerned, these seemed to be 
strongly backed by an understanding with 
Berlin, for on September 17-18 Admiral Horthy 
and Marshal Goering had had a secret meeting 
in East Prussia, and on September 20 the 
Hungarian Premier and Foreign Minister had 
seen Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden ; the Polish 
ambassador had likewise seen the Fuehrer. 


The atmosphere had become unbearably 
tense by now, and on Tuesday, September 27, 
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WHERE HITLER SHOWED HIS HAND 
When Mr. Chamberlain arrived in flag-bedecked Godesberg 
to meet Herr Hitler for the second time, he received a 
great ovation which clearly signified the spirit of the German 
people and their desire for peace. But the conversations 
between the Prime Minister and the Chancellor at the 
Dreesen Hotel, seen in this photograph, ended in deadlock. 


the Prime Minister broadcast to the nation and 
the Empire a full statement of events (see page 
348). He spoke of the many messages he had 
received, from home as well as from abroad, 
of the grave anxiety they revealed, and of the 
intense relief when the writers ‘“‘ thought, too 
soon, that the danger of war was past.” He 
spoke of the “ horrible, fantastic and incredible ’”’ 
idea that we should be digging trenches and 
trying on gas masks in Britain, because of a 
quarrel in a far-away country between “ people 
of whom we know nothing.” He divulged that 
the Czech Government had failed to accept the 
German memorandum. He found a word for 
Herr Hitler’s feelings as champion of other 
Germans, and he outlined the difference 
between what he had obtained for Germany and 
what was now asked for by her. 

“I must say,” he declared with respect to 
these new demands, “ that I find this attitude 
unreasonable. If it arises out of any doubt 
that Herr Hitler feels about the intention of 
the Czech Government to carry out their promise 
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and hand over the territory, I have offered on 
the part of the British Government to guarantee 
their word .. .” While stating that he did 
not give up hope of a peaceful solution, the 
Prime Minister said that he would not hesitate 
to pay even a third visit to Germany, but that 
he could not at that moment see anything 
further he could do in the way of mediation. 
Furthermore, he made his listeners realize 
the full seriousness of the situation by empha- 
sizing the things which were to be done at 
home: volunteering for A.R.P., fire brigades, 
police service and territorial units, not showing 
alarm if men were called up for anti-aircraft 
defence and to man the ships, for these were 
precautionary measures, and did not necessarily 
mean that war was imminent. He ended his 
speech with the statement that however much 
we might sympathize with a small nation 
confronted by a big and powerful neighbour, 
if we had to fight it ought to be on larger issues. 
‘I am a man of peace to the depths of my soul. 
Armed conflict between nations is a nightmare 
to me; but if I were convinced that any nation 
had made up its mind to dominate the world by 
fear of its force, I should feel that it should be 
resisted.”’ 


Drooping, Spirits in Germany 

"PER speech, momentous as it was in showing 

Great Britain’s readiness for the supreme 
decision if need be, was withheld from the 
German population, as had been the previous 
formal declarations by Britain, France, and 
Russia. Even so, by underground channels— 
which exist in every country where freedom of 
press and speech is suppressed—the German 
masses, at least in the larger towns and cities, 
had got wind of what was afoot, and had 
gathered that the military preparations which 
they had witnessed in the guise of manoeuvres 
for months past were actually the prelude to a 
state of war. No open demonstration was 
registered against the consequences of such a 
decision by the Fuehrer, but careful observers 
reported that no enthusiasm, no “ war spirit ”’ 
was shown, and .that the Berlin people, after 
Herr Hitler’s broadcast, had failed to evince 
even the customary high spirits at the display 
of marching troops and their bands, given under 
the eyes of the Fuehrer and his lieutenants. 

The excitement increased rapidly everywhere. 
President Roosevelt appealed to the leaders of 
the Great Powers on Monday, September 26, 
urging them to find a settlement of the crisis by 
reason instead of by force (See page 345). 

The American President’s appeal met with 
a warm reply from the French and British 
Premiers, as well as from President Benes— 
without, however, altering Berlin’s decisions 
defined by the ultimatum expiring on October 1. 


HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 5 


ROOSEVELT’S APPEALS 


A the Crisis deepened and it became increasingly obvious that once again 
the world stood on the verge of war, President Roosevelt decided to make 
a direct appeal on behalf of the American Government and people to the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic and the Chancellor of the German 
Reich. Below 1s the message sent on September 26, not only to Herr 
Hitler and Dr. Benes, but to the heads of the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Poland, and Hungary. 


HE fabric of peace on the Continent of Europe, 
if not throughout the rest of the world, is in 
immediate danger. The consequences of its 

rupture are incalculable. 

Should hostilities break out, the lives of millions of 
men, women, and children in every country involved 
will most certainly be lost under circumstances of 
unspeakable horror. The economic system of every 
country involved is certain to be shattered, the social 
structure of every country involved may well be 
completely wrecked. 

The United States has no political entanglements, 
it is caught in no mesh of hatred. The elements of all 
Kurope have formed its civilization. The supreme 
desire of the American people is to live in peace, but 
in the event of general war they face the fact that no 
nation can escape some measure of the consequences 
of such a world catastrophe. 

The traditional policy of the United States has been 
the furtherance of the settlement of international dis- 
putes by pacific means. It is my conviction that all 
people under the threat of war today pray that peace 
may be made before rather than after war. 

It is imperative for peoples everywhere to recall 
that every civilized nation in the world voluntarily 
assumed solemn obligations in the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of 1928 to solve controversies only by pacific 
methods. In addition most nations are parties to other 


binding treaties placing them under an obligation to 
preserve peace. 

Furthermore, all countries have today available 
for such a peaceful solution of difficulties which may 
arise treaties of arbitration and conciliation to which 
they are parties. Whatever may be the differences in 
the controversies at issue, and however difficult of 
pacific settlement they may be, I am persuaded that 
there is no problem so difficult or so pressing for a 
solution that it cannot justly be solved by a resort 
to reason rather than by a resort to force. 

During the present crisis, the people of the United 
States and their Government earnestly hoped that 
negotiations for an adjustment of the controversy 
which has now arisen in Europe might reach a successful 
conclusion. So long as these negotiations continue, so 
long will there remain hope that reason and the spirit 
of equity may prevail, and that the world may thereby 
escape the madness of a new resort to war. 

On behalf of the 130,000,000 people of the United 
States of America and for the sake of humanity every- 
where, I most earnestly appeal to you not to break 
off negotiations, looking to a peaceful, fair, and con- 
structive settlement of the questions at issue. I 
earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations continue, 
differences may be reconciled. Once they are broken 
off, reason is banished and force produces no solution 
for the future good of humanity. 


EUROPE REPLIES TO AMERICA 


(THE following day (September 27) the replies 
of the various European governments were 
published. Herr Hitler’s answer was as follows : 


Your Excellency : 

In your telegram, which I received on September 26, 
Your Excellency addressed an appeal to me, in the 
name of the American people, to refrain, in the interests 
of the maintenance of peace, from breaking off nego- 
tiations concerning the conflict which has arisen in 
Europe, and to strive for a peaceable, honourable and 
constructive settlement of this question. 


You may be convinced that I appreciate the generous 
intention which inspires your remarks, and that I 
entirely share your views about the unforeseeable 
consequences of a European war. 

For this very reason I can and must deny that the 
German people and its leaders will be in any way 
responsible if further developments should, contrary 
to all my efforts, lead to the outbreak of hostilities. 


In order to be able to pass a just verdict on the 
Sudeten German problem which is now under dis- 
cussion it is necessary to glance at the events to which 
the origin of this problem and its dangers are due. 
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In 1918 the German people laid down arms in the 
firm belief that the conclusion of peace with its antag- 
onists would lead to a realization of the principles and 
ideals which were solemnly proclaimed, with this end 
in view, by President Wilson and as solemnly accepted 
as binding by all the belligerent Powers. Never in 
history has the confidence of a people been so shame- 
fully disappointed. 

The conditions of peace imposed on the conquered 
nation in the Paris Suburb Treaties fulfilled none 
of the promises which had been made. 

On the contrary, they created a political regime in 
Kurope which made the conquered nations the out- 
lawed pariahs of the world, and was regarded from 
the beginning as untenable by every wise man. 

One of the points in which the character of the 
dictates of 1919 was most clearly revealed+was : the 
foundation of the Czechoslovak State and the drawing 
of its frontiers without any reference to history or 
nationality. 

The Sudetenland was included in this State although 
this territory had always been German and although 
its inhabitants, after the destruction of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, unanimously declared their wish to be 
united with the German Reich. 


But that was not enough. Definite and, on paper, 
far-reaching obligations were imposed on the Czecho- 
slovak State in the 1919 treaties with regard to the 
German group. These obligations, too, were not 
observed from the very beginning. 


lea League of Nations completely failed in its task 

to guarantee the execution of these obligations. 
Since then the Sudetenland has been engaged in a 
hard battle for the maintenance of its German 
character. 

In spite of the loyal attitude of the Sudeten German 
party and its leader, the differences with the Czechs 
became increasingly pronounced. Every day it 
became clearer that the Government in Prague did not 
intend to take proper account of the most elementary 
rights of the Sudeten Germans. On the contrary, 
it sought by increasingly violent methods to give 
the Sudetenland the Czech character. 

This procedure inevitably led to increased and more 
serious tension. At first the German Government did 
not interfere in any way with these developments, and 
even maintained its attitude of calm reserve when, in 
May of this year, the Czechoslovak Government 
mobilized its army on the invented pretext of German 
troop concentrations. 

Germany’s renunciation of military counter measures 
merely served, however, to increase the intransigence 
of the Government in Prague. 

As a consequence the conditions in the Czechoslovak 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

Called to the Presidency at one of the darkest hours in the history of 

modern America, when the social and economic framework of the country 

seemed to be slipping into chaos as the result of the great slump, Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt wields a power, and enjoys a measure of popularity, such 
as have been the lot of few of his predecessors. 


State have, as is well known, become completely in- 
tolerable during the last few weeks. 

At the moment there are 214,000 Sudeten German 
refugees who were forced to leave house and home in 
their homeland and seek safety over the German 
frontier, because they regarded this as the only possi- 
bility of escaping the abominable Czech regime of 
violence and the bloodiest of terrors. 

I say nothing of the systematic destruction of 
German economic life carried on by the Czech Govern- 
ment for 20 years. 

Those are the facts which forced me in my Nuremberg 
speech of September 12 to declare before the whole 
world that the deprivation of rights suffered by the 
3,500,000 Germans in Czechoslovakia must cease and 
that these men, if they could find no justice and no 
help by their own efforts, would get both from the 
German Reich. 


1? order, however, to make a last attempt to reach 
this goal by peaceful means I made concrete proposals 
for the solution of the problem in a memorandum 
which I handed to the British Prime Minister on 
Sept. 23. These proposals have since been published. 

Since the Czechoslovak Government had already 
expressed its agreement to the British and French 
Governments with the proposal that the Sudeten 
German territory should be separated from the 
Czechoslovak State and united with the German Reich. 
the only aim of the proposals in the German memor- 
andum is to bring about a speedy, securc 
and just fulfilment of the Czechoslovak 
promise. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that if 
vou picture to vourself the whole develop- 
ment of the Sudeten German problem, from 
its beginnings to the present day, you will 
realize that the German Government has 
really shown no lack of patience or of a 
sincere desire for a peaceful understanding. 

Germany is not responsible for the exist- 
ence of a Sudeten German problem and 
for the fact that the present untenable 
conditions have arisen from it. ‘The 
terrible tate of the human beings affected 
by this problem does not permit of any 
further postponement of a solution. 

The proposals in the German memor- 
andum have exhausted the possibilities of 
reaching a just solution by agreement. 

It now rests not with the German 
Government but with the Czechoslovak 
Government to decide whether it wants 
peace or war. 


President Benes’ Reply 
CS to Roosevelt. Benes said 


Tor twenty years our succes- 
sive Governments have pursued a policy of 
peace ; they have abided by the principle 
of settling all international disputes by 
peaceful means; they have concluded 
treaties of arbitration; they have sup- 
ported the peace policy of the League ; 
they have never deviated from that ” line 
of conduct. Our Government also signed 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact and will in ne 
case do anything that will violate it. 


Czechoslovakia is grateful to you, Mr. 
President, for your message, a message 
which in these grave moments can con- 
tribute towards a just solution of 
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the dispute. We believe that even today the dispute 
could be settled in a spirit of equity without resort to 
force, and the whole Czechoslovak nation still hopes 
this will be the case. 

The Czechoslovak nation would defend itself if 
attacked, but it is profoundly convinced, with you, 
that in the end war solves no problem and that this 
is @ case in which reason and sense of humanity and 
the principle of justice should triumph. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Reply 
PBs convey the following message to the 
President. 

His Majesty’s Government hail with gratitude the 
weighty message that the President of the United States 
has addressed to them and to certain other Governments. 

In this critical time it is indeed essential to remember 
what is at stake, and to weigh the issues with all gravity 
before embarking on a course from which there may 
be no retreat. 

His Majesty’s Government have done, and are doing, 
their very utmost to secure a peaceful solution of the 
present difficulties, and they will relax no effort 
so long as there remains any prospect of achieving that 
object. They are, even today, making a further 
earnest appeal for settlement by negotiation, in which 
they would be ready to lend their good offices. 


ROOSEVELT’S LAST 


At 4 a.m. on Sept. 28 President Roosevelt 


answered Herr Hitler’s reply: 

I desire to acknowledge your Excellency’s reply 
to my telegram of September 26. I was confident 
that you would coincide in the opinion I expressed 
regarding the unforeseeable consequences and incal- 
culable disaster which would result to the entire world 
from the outbreak of a European war. 

The question before the world today, Mr. Chancellor, 
is not a question of errors of judgement or of injustices 
committed in the past. It is a question of the fate 
of the world, today and tomorrow. 

The world asks of us who at this moment are the 
heads of nations the supreme capacity to achieve the 
destinies of the nations without forcing upon them, 
as the price, the mutilation and death of millions of 
citizens. 

The resort to force in the World War failed to bring 
tranquillity. Victory and defeat alike were sterile. 
That lesson the world should have learned. 

For that reason, above all others, I addressed my 
appeal to your Excellency and to the President of 
Czechoslovakia and to the Prime Ministers of France 
and Great Britain on September 25. 

The two points I sought to emphasize were, first, 
that all matters of difference between the German 
Government and the Czech Government should be 
settled by pacific means; and, second, that the 
threatened alternative of a use of force on a scale likely 
to result in a general war is as unnecessary as it is 
unjustifiable. 

It is therefore supremely important that negotiations 
should continue without interruption until a fair and 
constructive solution has been reached. 

My conviction on these two points is deepened 
because responsible statesmen have officially stated 
that agreement in principle had already been reached 
between the Government of the German Reich and 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, although the 
precise time and method and detail of the carrying 
out of that agreement remain at issue. 


The President’s words can but encourage all those 
who sincerely desire to co-operate in this endeavour. 
His Majesty’s Government for their part respond to 
the President’s appeal in all sincerity and without 
reserve, and they most earnestly hope that the other 
Governments to which it is addressed will do likewise. 


M. Daladier’s Reply 
“y OUR moving appeal has reached me in London at 
the very moment when, in close co-operation with 
the British Government, France is making a supreme 
attempt with a view to safeguarding all possibilities 
of an amicable settlement of the conflict that threatens 
peace. 

It is of special value to me that under your high 
moral authority the devotion of the entire American 
nation to the principles which have been recognised 
and publicly acknowledged by all the parties to the 
Kellogg Pact is now solemnly reaffirmed. 

Remaining faithful to the spirit and letter of these 
pledges, we continue with unfailing tenacity to look 
for any procedure or form of agreement which may 
be compatible with the dignity and vital interests 
of the nations involved. 

We trust thus to serve to the last the ideal of justice 
and peace which has always been a link between our 
two nations. 


WORD TO HITLER 


Whatever the existing differences may be, and what- 
ever their merits may be—and upon them I do not 
need to undertake to pass judgement—my appeal was 
solely that negotiations should be continued until a 
peaceful settlement was found and that thereby a 
resort to force be avoided. 

The present negotiations still stand open. 
can be continued if you give the word. . 


Should the need for supplementing them become 
evident nothing stands in the way of widening their 
scope into a conference of all the nations directly 
interested in the present controversy—such a meeting 
to be held immediately—in some neutral spot. 

The conference would offer an opportunity for this 
and correlated questions to be solved in a spirit of 
justice and fair dealing, and in all human probability 
with greater permanence. 

In my considered judgement and in the light of 
experience of this century continued negotiations 
remain the only way whereby the immediate problem 
can be disposed of upon any lasting basis. 

Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful 
manner I am convinced that hundreds of millions 
throughout the world would recognize your action 
as an outstanding historic service to all humanity. 


Allow me to state my unqualified conviction that 
history and the souls of every man, woman and child 
whose lives will be lost in the threatened war will hold 
us, and all of us, accountable should we omit any appeal 
for its prevention. 

The Government of the United States has no 
political involvements in Europe and will assume 
no obligations in the conduct of the present nego- 
tiations. 

Yet in our own right we recognize our responsibilities 
as part of a world of neighbours. 

Conscience, and the impelling desire of the people 
of my country, demand that the voice of their Govern- 
ment he raised again and yet again to avert and avoid 
war. 


They 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BROADCAST 


Everywhere throughout Britain and the Empire the people, in a mood 

of serious determination, were preparing for war, when the British 

Premier decided to take them into his confidence, as it were, and put 

the state of affairs plainly before them. From his room in Downing 

Street he spoke this solemn message over the wireless into millions of 
listening homes in this country and beyond : 


OMORROW Parliament will meet, and I shall be 
making a full statement of the events which have 
led up to the present anxious and critical situation. 

An earlier statement would not have been possible 
when I was flying backwards and forwards across 
Europe and the position was changing from hour to 
hour. 

But today there is a lull for a brief time, and I want 
to say a few words to you men and women of Britain 
and the Empire, and perhaps to others as well. 

First of all I must say something to those who have 
written to my wife or myself in these last weeks to tell 
us of their gratitude for my efforts and assure us of 
their prayers for my success. 

Most of these letters have come from women— 
mothers or sisters of our own countrymen. But there 
are countless others besides from France and Belgium 
and Italy, and even from Germany. 

It has been heart-breaking to read of the growing 
anxiety they revealed and their intense relief when they 
thought, too soon, that the danger of war was passed. 

Such letters have made my responsibility seem 
almost overwhelming. How horrible, fantastic and 
incredible it is that we should be digging trenches and 
trying on gas masks here because of a quarrel in a far- 
away country between people of whom we know 
nothing. 

It seems still more impossible that a quarrel which 
has already been settled in principle should be the 
subject of war. 

I can well understand the reasons why the Czech 
Government should have felt unable to accept the 
terms put before them in the German Memorandum. 

I believe after my talks with Herr Hitler that if only 
time were allowed it ought to be possible for the 
arrangements for transferring the territory the Czech 
Government has agreed to give to Germany to be 
settled by agreement under conditions that would 
assure fair treatment to the populations concerned. 


OU know already that I have done all that one 
man can do to compose this quarrel. 

After my visits to Germany, I have realized vividly 
how Herr Hitler feels that he must champion other 
Germans, and his indignation that grievances have 
not been met before this. 

He told me privately, and last night he repeated 
publicly, that after this Sudeten German question is 
settled, that is the end of Germany’s territorial claims 
in Europe. 

After my first visit, to Berchtesgaden, I did get the 
assent of the Czech Government to proposals which 
gave the substance of what Herr Hitler wanted, and I 
was taken completely by surprise when I got back to 
Germany and found that he insisted that the territory 
should be handed over to him immediately, and im- 
mediately occupied by German troops without previous 
arrangements for safeguarding the people within the 
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territory who were not Germans or did not want to 
join the German Reich. 

I am afraid I must say that I find this attitude 
unreasonable. 

If it arises out of any doubt Herr Hitler feels about 
the intention of the Czech Government to carry out 
their promise and hand over the territory, I have 
offered on the part of the British Government to 
guarantee their word, and I am sure the value of our 
promise will not be underrated anywhere. 

I shall not give up hope of a peaceful solution or 
abandon my efforts for peace so long as any chance 
for peace remains. 

I would not hesitate to pay even a third visit to 
Germany if I thought it would do any good, but at this 
moment I feel there is nothing further I can usefully 
do in the way of mediation. 

Meanwhile, there are certain things we can and 
should do at home. Volunteers are still wanted for 
air raid precautions, for fire brigade and police services 
and territorial units. 

I know all of you men and women are ready to play 
your part in the defence of the country, and I ask you 
all to offer your services, if you have not already done 
so, to the local authorities who will tell you if you are 
wanted and in what capacity. 


ID° not be alarmed if you hear of men being called 

up to man the anti-aircraft defences or ships. 
These are only precautionary measures such as a 
Government must take in times like this. They do 


‘not necessarily mean we have determined on war or 


that war is imminent. 

However much we may sympathize with a small 
nation, confronted by a big powerful neighbour, we 
cannot in all circumstances undertake to involve the 
whole British Empire in a war simply on_ her 
account. 

If we have to fight it must be on larger issues than 
that. J am myself a man of peace to the depths of my 
soul. 

Armed conflict between nations is a nightmare to 
me, but if [ were convinced that any nation had made 
up its mind to dominate the world by fear of its force, 
I should feel it should be resisted. 


NDER such domination, the life of people who 

believe in liberty would not be worth living, but 

war is a fearful thing and we must be very clear before 

we embark on it that it is really the great issues that are 

at stake, and that the call to risk everything in their 

defence when all the consequences are weighed is 
irresistible. 

For the present, I ask you to wait as calmly as you 
can the events of the next few days. As long as war 
has not begun, there is always hope that it may be 
prevented and you know that I am going to work for 
peace to the last moment. 


THE MENACE TO PEACE. 12 


HITLER’S CHALLENGE ito EUROPE 


A fter twenty uneasy years of independence Austria in 1938 became part 
of the German Reich. The story of the Anschluss, and of its repercussions 
in Czechoslovakia, makes a dramatically fit conclusion to our series of 

chapters in this section of our work. 


tween Dr. von Schuschnigg and Herr 

Hitler, the painful details of which 

only leaked out much later, the German Leader 
forced the Austrian Chancellor to submit to 
some momentous demands, including the 
acceptance of Dr. Seyss-Inquart as Minister of 
the Interior and Security, and of his own 
previous Under-Secretary, Dr. Schmidt, as 
Foreign Minister, thereby handing over the 
key positions in his Government to the National 
Socialists. Further, Dr. Schuschnigg had to 
vrant an amnesty to political prisoners and to 
re-admit the Nazi ‘“‘ Putschists ’”’ who had fled 
the country after the Dollfuss murder in 1934. 
In the four weeks following this surrender 
under ultimatum, the Austrian Chancellor 
tried to put up some sort of a resistance, which 
would have culminated in the plebiscite for 
Austrian independence intended to be held on 
March 13. Berlin reacted to this proposal with 
an outbreak of angry resentment, an order to 


LD) ive G the Berchtesgaden ‘meeting be- 


HALT AT DAWN IN THE VIENNA DRIVE 


the Austrian Nazis to abstain from voting, 
and the staging of demonstrations in Vienna, 
Innsbruck, Linz, and Graz, which led to serious 
riots. Dr. Seyss-Inquart flew to Berlin on 
March 10, and the next day brought back an 
ultimatum demanding the postponement of the 
plebiscite and the abandonment of those 
negotiations with the workers’ organizations 
by which Schuschnigg had been trying to 
strengthen his Fatherland Front. Schuschnigg 
consented to postpone the plebiscite, but refused 
the other demands. Immediately he was 
presented with a second ultimatum demanding 
that he should resign by 7.30 p.m. in favour of 
Seyss-Inquart, that there should be a _ two- 
thirds majority of Nazi Ministers in the new 
cabinet, that the National Socialist party should 
be officially recognized in Austria, and that the 
maintenance of law and order should be placed 
in the hands of the “ Austrian Legion,” those 
30,000 Austrian Nazi refugees who had been 
trained in Bavaria. 


Wide World 


When Hitler staged his bloodless invasion of his ‘‘ homeland ’’ in March 1938, sixty thousand German soldiers swept over the 


frontier, travelling by railway, by road and in the air. 


While the trains ran forward into Austria and troop-carrying aircraft 


flew over Vienna, armoured cars and lorries streamed into the city’s streets to complete what the Fuehrer called the ‘‘ East 


March.”’ 


Here are two German armoured cars with their steel-helmeted crews waiting at dawn outside the Austrian capital. 
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As a result Dr. von Schuschnigg resigned on 
March 11 after a moving broadcast to his 
country and the world. Just as his efforts 
in February to obtain help from the signatories 
of the Stresa Agreement had failed, because 
Italy, the power principally interested, had 
held completely aloof, so a last-minute personal 
appeal to Signor Mussolini was likewise fruitless 
—apparently because the Duce could not be 
reached. The only other means of resistance 
left was open war, which Dr. von Schuschnigg 
earnestly desired to avoid. 


The first step of his successor, Dr. Seyss- 
Inquart, was to appeal to Berlin, so as to give 
some sort of legal pretext for the invasion of the 
country by German troops. The same night, 
beginning at 10 o’clock, German columns crossed 
the frontier at three different points ; they had 
been lined up in preparation for this coup 
during the days preceding the second ultimatum. 
Rudolf Hess, Minister without Portfolio and 
Deputy Leader, also arrived in Vienna, the 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S FOREIGN MINISTER 
The office of Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, which was 
so ably held by Dr. Benes before he became President, was 
assumed by Dr. Krofta, seen above, on March 1, 1936. 
Throughout the difficult period of the Crisis in 1938 Dr. 
Krofta showed his quality as a statesman, and his work 
aroused the gratitude and respect of his countrymen. 
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first of the German grandees. Throughout the 
next day, in spite of the grave warnings and 
representations made in Berlin by the British 
and French Ambassadors, the occupation was 
continued; Herr Hitler himself crossed the 
frontier, flying first to Linz, where he broadcast 
a speech, and on the following day, after the 
President of the Austrian Republic, Herr Miklas, 
had resigned, to Vienna. The absorption of 
Austria into the German Reich was then 
completed, with all the thoroughness and 
efficiency of German organization, by the 
imprisonment of many prominent people, 
thousands of Jews, Socialists, and other 
potential opponents of the regime, including 
Dr. von Schuschnigg himself. In the throes of 
a reign of terror, directed by Herr Himmler, 
Chief of the Secret Police, and the Black Guard, 
independent Austria, the remnant of an historic 
Empire, passed into history. 


Germany’s Gain in Austria 

THe Reich won nearly 7,000,000 new citizens, 

and its total area increased to 554,592 
square kilometres, nearly 15,000 square kilo- 
metres more than its pre-War territory, exceed- 
ing the area of France by a trifle; at the same 
time the number of its inhabitants was increased 
to nearly 32,000,000 greater than that of France. 


Strategically, this acquisition empowered Ger- 


many to grip Czechoslovakia in her pincer-hold, 
and gave her a common frontier with Italy— 
on the Brenner—and with Yugoslavia and 
Hungary. Czechoslovakia lost her eastward 
outlet, her chance of communication with 
France by way of neutral Switzerland, and also 
with Italy, with whom she had built up a 
system of traffic which permitted much of her 
exports to go by way of Trieste. 

The justifiable anxieties which were thus 
raised in Czechoslovakia were lulled by a 
number of more or less formal assurances. 
Representations made by the Czech Minister in 
Berlin, Dr. Mastny, in view of the disparity 
between Hitler’s Reichstag declaration of March 
31, 1935, and: the events of March 11-12, 1938, 
were received by Field-Marshal Goering. In 
his Reichstag speech Herr Hitler had solemnly 
declared that, after repudiating the Peace 
Treaty articles which forbade Germany to 
re-arm, he would “respect unconditionally 
the articles concerning the mutual relations of 
nations in other respects, including the terri- 
torial provisions, and bring about the revisions 
inevitable in the course of time only by the 
method of peaceful understanding.” In the 
course of the same speech he had affirmed: 
“Germany neither intends nor wishes to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Austria, to 
annex Austria or to conclude an Anschluss.”’ 

Field-Marshal Goering assured Dr. Mastny 
that Germany had no hostile intentions towards 


Czechoslovakia. “I give 
you my word of honour,” 
he said, “‘and I can add 
that we wish only for bet- 
ter relations.”’ These assur- 
ances he repeated during a 
banquet on March 12, in 
his capacity as Acting Head 
of the State, and again the 
next day; similar assur- 
ances were given by Baron 
von Neurath, who confirmed 
that the Germano - Czech 
arbitration treaty of 1925 
stood, although the Locarno 
Pacts had been disavowed 
by Herr Hitler. A final 
declaration of Germany’s 
desire for friendly relations 
was given once more on 
March 13 by Goering, and 
the British House of Com- 
mons, with the consent of 
the Berlin Government, was 
informed of these declara- 
tions on March 14. On 
the same day the Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Paris, 
M. Osusky, received from 
M. Blum, Premier, and M. Paul-Boncour, 
Foreign Minister of the Government which had 
succeeded the Chautemps Ministry, the assur- 
ance of immediate French help should his coun- 
try be attacked. A similar pledge of immediate 
mobilization was forthcoming from the Soviet 
Government, while the German Minister in 
Prague, Dr. Eisenlohr, reiterated Germany’s 
declaration that the territorial integrity of 
Czechoslovakia would be respected. 


Even so, the worries of the Prague Govern- 
ment were not ended, for with the new frontier 
along her southern border practically unfortified 
the country was open to a surprise attack. The 
agitation of the Sudeten German front increased, 
and caused the resignation of the German 
bourgeois parties, the so-called Activists, who 
for more than ten years had co-operated with the 
Czechs. Dr. Spina, the spokesman of the 
German Agrarians, gave up his portfolio on 
March 22; M. Zayicek, the Minister of the 
German Clerical Party, resigned on March 24; 
and both their groups joined that of Henlein, 
so that only the German Socialists continued to 
stand by the Government of the Republic. At 
the beginning of April their representative, Dr. 
Czech, Minister Public of Health, nevertheless 
resigned. ‘The party, in co-operation with their 
Czech comrades, was then appealing to the 
Government to initiate extensive public works 
in the Sudeten area to alleviate the severe 
unemployment experienced there. 


AUSTRIAN NAZI-IN-CHIEF 
Dr. Seyss-Inquart, now Reichsstatthalter of Austria, was the leader of the Austrian 
Nazi faction for many years. 
gaden on February 12 he was taken into the Austrian Government as Minister of the 
Interior and of Security, and he succeeded Schuschnigg as Chancellor on March rr. 


After the Hitler-Schuschnigg conversations at Berchtes- 


Meanwhile, on March 28 the Czech Premier, 
Dr. Hodza, announced in a broadcast a new 
Minority Statute codifying all existing rights, 
and intended as a basis for a final settlement, 
but a few days later this was refused by the 
Sudeten Germans. 


‘Ja’ to the Anschluss 


‘THE new plebiscite held on April 10 by the 

Nazis simultaneously in Austria and in the 
old Reich yielded, as was to be expected, a 
more than 99 per cent “‘ Yes”’ for the vague 
question which was put to the electorate ; even 
so, more than 450,000, amongst whom were 
11,800 Austrians, had the courage, under a 
strictly controlled vote, to oppose a “No” to 
Herr Hitler’s demand, while another 200,000, 
including 14,000 Austrians, abstained from 
voting. These events in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Czechoslovakia, together with the 
ruthless repression of the former Austrian 
leaders, many of whom were reported to have 
committed suicide, or had been removed to the 
famous concentration camp of Dachau in 
Bavaria, held the attention of all countries 
concerned. 


On April 17 Czechoslovakia announced a wide 
amnesty for political prisoners, by which, among 
others, 1,235 Germans were pardoned. In a 
speech relating to it President Benes expressed 
a hope of ultimate agreement with Berlin, and 
refused to join any ideological front, calling for 


MINISTERS MEET AFTER THE ANSCHLUSS 


Hitler’s annexation of Austria in March 1938 caused profound concern to the Little Entente States. 


Wide World 


Early in May a conference 


of ministers of Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia took place at Sinaia in Rumania, when the general situation 

resulting from the Anschluss, and possible steps to counter any future activities of the Fuehrer which might prejudice the 

Little Entente, were discussed. Above left to right, M. Petrescu-Comnen, Rumanian Foreign Minister, Mme. Petrescu-Comnen, 
M. Stoyadinovitch, Premier of Yugoslavia, the Patriarch Miron Cristen, and M. Krofta, Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister. 


the co-operation of all the nationalities included 
within the Republic. At the same time he tried 
to tighten the bonds with Italy by accrediting 
Dr. Chvalkovsky, the Minister in Rome, to the 
“ King of Italy and Emperor of Abyssinia,’ and 
by the publication of an Army Order recalling 
the Italo-Czech brotherhood in arms during the 
War. The French and British press, which had 
betrayed a certain apprehension with respect 
to Herr Hitler’s intentions towards Czecho- 
slovakia, had begun to relax a little, when on 
April 24, shortly after a visit to Berlin, where 
he had evidently taken new orders, Conrad 
Henlein announced an eight-point programme 
at a Sudeten German Congress at Carlsbad (see 
page 224). This seemed to indicate the opening 
of a campaign engineered and directed from 
Berlin—either with the open purpose of annex- 
ing the German areas of Czechoslovakia, or 
with the more subtle one of disrupting the 
state from within by gaining full liberty and 
Nazi allegiance for the Sudeten Germans. 

Its bearing was at first not fully understood, 
however. Public opinion everywhere con- 
sidered that programme as a maximum demand 
which, by serious but not altogether impossible 
concessions from Prague, might be modified so 
as to make a further existence of the Republic, 
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with a certain autonomy for its various 
minorities, possible or even probable. But 
soon it became clear that there was to be no 
climbing down, that these ight Points were a 
minimum rather than a maximum with which 
the Sudeten Germans, or rather Herr Hitler, 
would be satisfied—for the present ! 

There was one point, the eighth, acceptance 
of which would have meant the breaking up of 
Czechoslovakia ; the demand for “ full liberty 
to profess German Volkstum (racial allegiance) 
and German Weltanschauung (political 
philosophy), would have meant a totalitarian 
bloc belonging to and directed by Berlin 
within the political boundaries of the Republic. 


Concern over Central Europe 


Ts Western powers began to take notice of 

this state of affairs; the new French 
Premier, M. Daladier, and his Foreign Minister, 
M. Bonnet, came over to London on April 27 for 
conversations with the British Ministers which, 
while dealing mainly with the agreement with 
Italy and the withdrawal of foreign participants 
in the Spanish Civil War, also devoted close 
attention to the situation in Central Europe. 
A communiqué was issued stating that the 
French and British Ministers found themselves 


in general agreement on the action to be taken 
in this matter; the defensive alliance was to 
be strengthened ; purchases of armaments and 
raw materials and an extension of the co- 
operation between the General Staffs to the 
respective Air Forces were announced. The 
I*’rench statesmen presented a plan for joint eco- 
nomic assistance to Czechoslovakia, to counter- 
act German efforts at economic strangulation, 
but this was for the time being postponed. A 
considerable expansion of the R.A.F. was an- 
nounced in London, while in France a decree 
law was promulgated to provide for a large- 
scale programme of national defence, involving 
nearly 5 milliards of frances (£28,000,000). 

If these measures showed some apprehension 
as to the future development of the Czecho- 
slovakian question, the fact that Czecho- 
slovakia’s other neighbours began to be restless 
emphasized the existence of a direct German 
menace. Hungary had been eager to declare 
her friendship for Germany 
after the Austrian Anschluss, 
and the Poles began to com- 
plain in Prague about ““Com- 
munist activity’ on the 
Polish - Czechoslovakian 
frontier—a complaint which 
was soon to be widened into 
«a demand for autonomy for 
the 80,000 Poles in the 
Republic. As a retort to 
these menaces, a conference 
of the Little Entente, held 
at Sinaia in Rumania from 
May 3 to 5, asserted the 
adherence of the three mem- 
ber states to the League of 
Nations and welcomed the 
recent Anglo-French agree- 
ment. On his return from 
Sinaia the Czechoslovakian 
}oreign Minister, Dr. Krofta, 
told certain trusted journa- 
lists, in confidence, that 
help from Russia in case of 
emergency was secured by 
an agreement which would, 
if war should break out, per- 
init the passage of Russian 
armaments and troops— 
obviously through Rumania. 

Not intending, however, 
to be involved in a struggle 
which could be _ averted, 
reat Britain and France 
simultaneously made a deé- 
marche in Prague on May 7, 
strongly recommending the 
Czech Government to go to 
the utmost limit in order 


to settle the Sudeten German question in. a 
peaceful spirit. 

During this same period a spectacular event 
took place. In reply to the state visit which 
Signor Mussolini had paid in September 1937, 
Herr Hitler left Berlin on May 2 for an official 
visit to Italy. He was accompanied by several 
of his foremost lieutenants, was received by the 
King, and stayed for a week. At a banquet on 
May 8 he and Mussolini exchanged speeches 
emphasizing the close bond between their 
ideologies, the strength of a bloc of 120,000,000 
people, and the possibilities which had been 
made clear by a vast display of the Italian 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Less conspicuous, but perhaps not less sig- 
nificant in view of the Central European develop- 
ment, was a visit which Herr Henlein paid to 
London on May 12, in order to have informal 
conversations with a number of statesmen 
and politicians. Communal elections in 


LEADERS OF THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
Early in 1938 diplomatic activity in the capitals of countries belonging to the Little 
Entente was intensified, and their statesmen paid one another many visits. 
of these this photograph was taken, showing (from left to right, front row) M. 
Stoyadinovitch, the Yugoslav Premier ; M. Hodza, then Czechoslovak Premier ; General 
Sirovy ; and General Kreyci, then Czech Chief of Staff, since Commander-in-chief. 
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On one 


MAKE-BELIEVE BEFORE MUNICH 
With the clash between Germany and their own country growing increasingly imminent the 
Czechoslovakians lost no time in making full preparations during 1937 and 1938 for the war which 
This photograph of Czech machine- 


the Munich Agreement prevented at the eleventh hour. 


gunners was taken during the last manoeuvres held in Czechoslovakia. 
again near the frontier when the army mobilized on September 23, 1938. 


Czechoslovakia, which were now due, had been 
fixed for May 22, and in view of this the ban on 
public meetings, which had for a time hampered 
political agitation within the country, was lifted. 
The Sudeten Germans availed themselves of 
this opportunity with all the zest and with all 
the knowledge of the implements of propaganda 
which had been developed in Nazi Germany— 
the same propaganda which had begun to create 
serious difficulties in neighbouring countries, 
such as Hungary, where it was to lead to a 
far-reaching re-shuffle of the cabinet. 


First Threat to Czechoslovakia 


‘PRE week preceding Saturday, May 21, was 

full of excitement in Central Europe, although 
in other countries the majority of the population 
noted but a number of small incidents reported 
in the press: news of anti-German demonstra- 
tion by Czechs, of infringements of the Czech 
frontier by German aircraft, of German troop 
movements near the Czechoslovakian frontier, 
of a step taken by Sir Nevile Henderson, British 
Ambassador in Berlin, to verify such rumours. 
There was one serious incident, however. Early 
on the morning of May 21, the day before the 
elections were to be held, two Sudeten Germans, 
trying to cross the frontier into Germany on a 


motor-cycle and re- 
fusing to obey an 
order to stop, were 
shot and killed by 
a, Czech policeman. 
This was the signal 
for an outburst in 
Germany as well as 
in the Sudeten areas 
of such a _ violent 
character that the 
worst was to _ be 
feared, and the Czech 
Prime Minister called 
one class of reservists 
and special reservists 
to the colours. The 
number of troops 
thus called up was 
about 100,000, and 
within a few hours 
all frontier defences 
were occupied and in 
readiness. On the 
other side the reports 
which had for the 
past three or four 
days reached the in- 
terested capitals from 
reliablesourcesspoke 
of ten German div- 
isions on war footing 
in the Dresden area, 
and ten others at Nuremberg, preparing for a 
coup on May 21—a Saturday, which by now 
had become the regular day for Hitler’s coups. 

Representations by the French and British 
Governments urging Germany to use the utmost 
moderation to prevent a general European 
conflict, combined with the Czech part mobiliza- 
tion, and a renewed appeal by President Benes 
to all the nationalities of the Republic, were 
not without avail, however. The first stage of 
the municipal elections ended in the expected 
majority for the Henleinists inthe German area. 

The first acute danger of war was averted— 
it was said, to a large extent by the impression 
made by a certain action of Sir Nevile Hen- 
derson’s in Berlin. He was said to have ordered 
a special train for the British colony in the 
German capital, and several aeroplanes for the 
staff of the Embassy, and to have told the 
British residents to hold themselves in readiness 
to benefit by this opportunity to leave the 
country. The interpretation given to these 
precautionary measures by the German author- 
ities and by such part of the public as learnt 
of them seems to have been remarkably effective 
in cooling off the warlike spirit which had been 
fanned by Dr. Goebbels’ propagandist exaggera- 
tion of a few minor incidents. 


entropress 


Similar scenes were seen 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 10 


AT the ELEVENTH HOUR 


Between the meetings at Godesberg and Munich the world stood on the 
brink of war. Nothing, it seemed, could stay the deadly drift. One bold 
dramatic essay in peaceful statesmanship had been tried and failed. The 
time for further dramatic innovations seemed to have passed and the war 
god was about to march, when an almost hysterical House of Commons 

heard the news that the ‘‘ Big Four’’ were to meet in conference. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S repeated efforts 
to reach a peaceful settlement of the 
Czechoslovak dispute by personal in- 

tervention seemed to have failed when he 
came back from Godesberg, carrying as he 
did in his pocket nothing but an ultimatum 
which neither he nor the French Government 
felt able to recommend for acceptance to 
Czechoslovakia, and when mobilization had 
been started by the Powers which would most 
likely be involved in a great war, and the 
mental tension had reached breaking point. 
As yet the outlook was not clear to the masses 
who might have to shed their blood because 
of the differences between the Anglo-French 
Plan and Hitler’s new ultimatum—differences 
so infinitesimally small compared with what 
the possible tragedy for a whole generation 
might have been that it seemed sheer madness 
not to be able to surmount them. 

More than on any other occasion which had 
led to wholesale slaughter and destruction, 
the difference between the Democratic creed 
and the unlimited personal power of Dictator- 
ship had come to a head, for it was on the 
personal decision of one man, and one man 
alone that the fate of the world now depended. 


The Godesberg Plan 


‘THE material difference between the Anglo- 

French Plan and Hitler’s ultimatum was 
the latter’s demand for a new boundary line 
extending considerably beyond the areas with 
a clear German majority and including not 
only all Czech fortifications, but all the pro- 
perty, public and private, rolling stock, food- 
stuffs, goods, cattle and raw materials, etc., 
in the areas involved. Furthermore, there 
was no provision for delay or reconsideration. 
Hitler’s ultimatum insisted on a military 
occupation by German troops of the whole 
region to be ceded, including those areas of 
doubtful national composition, before any 
negotiations about or settlement of the question 
could be made. 

What was the alternative ? Herr Hitler had 
made it clear to Mr. Chamberlain that rather 
than permit any longer the oppression and 
injustice that were suffered, as he claimed, by 


the Sudeten Germans, rather than wait any 
longer for the result of negotiations, and 
submit to further Czech subterfuge, he would 
start war . .. even if it meant the beginning 
of a new world war. 


Facing the Threat of War 


HETHER this was bluff, one of the most 

gigantic bluffs of modern times, to be with- 
drawn at the last moment when it was called, 
or whether it was a definite, if daring decision, 
will perhaps never become clear, for Herr 
Hitler alone would be in a position to tell the 
world. But in any case the Democratic 
statesmen responsible for the fate of their 
nations did not feel they were in a position 
to run the risk unless—as Mr. Chamberlain 
had said in a momentous speech at a much 
earlier date, on March 24, 1938—issues of a 
much larger scope were at stake. The ques- 
tions now to be settled had boiled down to 
such comparatively insignificant differences that, 
in a personal message addressed to the German 
Chancellor on September 28, the Prime Minister 
emphasized: “ After reading your letter I 
feel certain that you can get all essentials 
without war and without delay . .. I cannot 
believe that you will take the responsibility 
of starting a world war which may end civiliza- 
tion, for the sake of a few days’ delay in settling 
this long-standing problem.”’ 


At the same time Mr. Chamberlain sent a 
personal message to Signor Mussolini informing 
him of his last appeal to Herr Hitler, of his 
offer to go to Berlin for a discussion with 
German and Czech representatives, and, with 
Herr Hitler’s consent, representatives also of 
Italy and France. He asked Mussclini to be 
represented there. He found Mussolini willing 
to co-operate. And on the Duce’s suggestion 
the mobilization Hitler had already prepared 
was postponed for twenty-four hours. 

Meanwhile, on Wednesday, September 28, 
the House of Commons had been called for an 
account which the Prime Minister wanted 
to give of his efforts (see page 375). It was at 
the end of this momentous speech that Lord 
Dunglass, the Prime Minister’s Parliamentary 
Private Secretary, arrived in the House with 
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PREPARING FOR WAR 
The week between Godesberg and Munich was probably the most harassing period 
we had ever had to endure since 1918, but the situation was faced with good humour 


and courage. 


work done in a remarkably short time. 


two sheets of paper, which he passed on to Sir 
John Simon, and which the latter, after reading 
them, handed to Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chamberlain had just acknowledged 
Mussolini’s stepping into the arena. It was 
one of the most dramatic incidents this great 
assembly . had ever witnessed in our time 
when, after a moment of silence, the Prime 
Minister continued : “This is not all. I have 
something further to say to the House. I 
have now been informed by Herr Hitler that 
he invites me to meet him at Munich tomorrow 
morning. He has also invited Signor Mussolini 
and M. Daladier. Signor Mussolini has ac- 
cepted and I have no doubt M. Daladier will 
also accept. I need not say what my answer 
will be.”’ 

The clouds seemed once more to be dispersing, 
but the war measures that had already been 
taken were continued. The fleet had been 
mobilized the day before, and the units assem- 
bled at Invergordon had left with sealed orders 
on September 26. 

Later it appeared that the naval mobiliza- 
tion was the one practical measure which made 
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Volunteers rushed to help with evacuation plans, fire-brigades and 
gas-mask assembling and fitting ; and, though untrained, they got a good job of 
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an impression upon the Nazi 
mind. We are assured on 
good authority that Herr 
von Ribbentrop, the former 
German ambassador to Lon- 
don and Herr Hitlers I'o- 
reign Minister, in contrast 
to all the other German 
Dictator’s advisers, upheld 
the view throughout the C1i- 
sis that Britain and France 
were merely bluffing, and 
that in no. circumstances 
whatsoever would they go 
the limit. Goering and the 
army leaders, with a better 
knowledge of the balance of 
military forces, could not 
prevail against the convic- 
tion which urged Hitler, 
himself a successful gambler 
thus far, to take the final 
risk. 

But the mobilization of 
the British fleet—that meant 
business, and it may have 
contributed in no small mea- 
sure to preparing the field 
for another last attempt to 
settle the conflict peacefully, 
as was shown by Mussolini’s 
readiness to comply with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s sugges- 
tion, and by the above- 
mentioned invitation to the 
Munich conference. 

In a second message, dispatched on Wednes- 
day, September 28 (see page 347), the night after 
Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast (see page 348), 
President Roosevelt had tried once more to 
make the spirit of negotiation prevail over that 
of open antagonism. “Tn this message Roosevelt 
branded the use of force on a scale likely to result 
in general war as being “‘as unnecessary as 
unjustifiable,’ and stressed the point that the 
official statement of the responsible statesmen 
declared that agreement in principle had 
already been reached between the German and 
Czech governments. 

This message, addressed to Herr Hitler only, 
contained the words: ‘The present negotia- 
tions still stand open. They can be continued 
if you give the word. Should the need for 
supplementing them become evident nothing 
stands in the way of widening their scope into a 
conference of all the nations directly interested 
in the present controversy—such a meeting to 
be held immediately—in some neutral spot.” 

The American President spoke furthermore of 
hundreds of millions throughout the world 
who would recognize an action such as he 


advocated as “ Herr Hitler’s outstanding historic 
service to all humanity.’ At the same time 
American diplomatic representatives in Rome 
and ‘Tokyo were charged with special messages 
so as to help to impress upon all parties the 
impersonal interest of the United States in 
preventing a European conflict. 

In the meantime Prague had not been idle. 
The mobilization order had been broadcast at 
10.15 in the evening of Friday, September 23, 
and from that moment recruits and reservists 
had eagerly complied with their orders; gas 
masks were taken along by whoever had to 
leave home on business; a black-out in Prague 
was tried out; and a number of Henleinist 
leaders were taken into custody. A spirit of 
quiet, stubborn determination prevailed, while 
diplomatic negotiations with Poland for a 
speedy settlement of her claims were in progress. 


HE Czechs were counting the days which 
separated them from the fateful October 1. 
When it was only three days away—on Wednes- 
day, the 28th, the day of Good King Wenceslas, 
their patron saint—a moving scene was enacted: 
in the cathedral of St. Vitus the skull of the King, 
bearing a golden crown, and his sword and coat 
of mail, were exhibited to the devout. The 
Cardinal Archbishop celebrated High Mass, 
and a continuous stream of worshippers, 
including many of the officers and soldiers about 
to leave for the frontiers, passed these relics. 
France, meanwhile, had tightened her pre- 
paratory measures. Besides incorporating into 


their units the reservists who had been called up, 
a decree was published preparing for the 
delivery of supplies, and the requisition of 
objects and services needed for the military— 
including the requisitioning of private aero- 
planes. Hitherto the patriotic spirit had been 
somewhat damped by inner political difficulties, 
but now miners on strike ceased their action, 
and many previously dissenting politicians ex- 
pressed their confidence in the Government. 


| Germany, on the other hand, the feeling of 

worry and restlessness seemed to increase. 
For instance, a report from Munich in the 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post stated that 
there was no doubt that war would be extremely 
unpopular in Bavaria, and that there was no 
sign of war enthusiasm nor any cheering when 
troops left for the Czech frontier—rather they 
were watched by the crowds in frightened 
silence. The requisitioning of private transport 
and the calling up of reservists had resulted 
in a serious trade set-back in the city ; many 
offices were closed because all the male staff 
had been called up, food supplies were becoming 
more scarce, and strict rationing of certain 
foodstuffs was imposed. 

Nothing had so far been heard from Russia, 
of whose preparations for the war which now 
seemed only too possible only some indirect 
information had reached the other capitals, to 
the effect that 750,000 troops were massing in 
or around Kiev and that a strong air force was 
in readiness near the same centre. How far 


Wide World Photos 


‘ TERRIERS’ ANSWER THE COUNTRY’S CALL 


Herr Hitler’s Sports Palace speech was the signal for world-wide increase in preparations for war, and that day and the 


next many went straight from their offices to their Territorial recruiting and mobilization depots. 


In this photograph crowds 


are seen outside the Duke of York’s* headquarters in London, watching the arrival and departure of Territorial recruits. 
Temporary recruiting bureaux were opened in many places—in shops, offices and railway stations. 
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Mobilisaini vyhlaika 


lation itself had be- 
come aware of the 
menace to peace, and 
the part they were 
expected to play in 
the catastrophe, no 
one knew. 

The main—mat- 
erlally the unique— 
responsibility for 
whether or not the 
war clouds were to 
break or to be dis- 
sipated lay with Herr 
Hitler. He had 
thrown all Europe 
into the throes of un- 
certainty, and brought 
about the feeling of a 
Kuropean _ conflict 
more fateful, more 
gigantic even than 
that of 1914. Either he really was convinced 
of his mission to tear the Sudeten Germans from 
the body of the Czechoslovak republic as the 
only means of giving them an existence worthy 
of a German-speaking section of the European 
community, or he was playing his cards with a 
view to breaking the political and strategic 
barrier which hampered his Drang nach Sued- 
Osten. He had shown that he wanted to carry 
through his aim, no matter what the risk, even 
the risk of a powerful alignment of his great 


neighbours against an isolated Germany, and of 
her breaking down once again after a fearful and 
disastrous struggle. There were observers who 
even then contended that he was bluffing, and 
would, at the last minute of the eleventh hour, 
give in, in order to save peace, if he were con- 
fronted with a united, decided will on the part 
of Britain and France above all. 


But: as thought-reading is not yet among the 
instruments of diplomacy, there was no 
means of ascertaining the quality of his threat. 
It was at the eleventh hour indeed when the 
British Prime Minister’s insistence and resource- 
fulness brought about Signor Mussolini’s inter- 
vention. After several telephone conversations 
with Berlin, the latter had got Herr Hitler’s 
consent to a meeting of leading statesmen in 
Munich, a meeting which was meant to result 
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THE CRISIS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
In Prague, though the mobilization order was seen everywhere (top picture) and though full 
preparations for war were being made, the situation was comparatively calm. 
near the frontiers with Germany guerrilla warfare was already in process, with attacks by the 
Sudeten Free Corps drilled and armed in Germany. Our lower picture shows two cars, in 
which Free Corps members had attempted a dash into the country, smashed by Czech tanks. 


But at and 


in a compromise acceptable to both sides and 
thus end the fearful tension which had spread 
over all Europe. But the shock to public and 
governments alike, when it had become clear 
that a new world war might start over the fate 
of some three million Sudeten Germans in far- 
away Czechoslovakia, was not to be remedied 
in a moment. Preparations for a _ tragic 
emergency were continued, intensified even, 
during the days which were to decide the fate 
of a whole generation. 
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MEN OF THE CRISIS. 9 


LEADERS of the SOVIET 


I f Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts had failed and general war had descended 

upon Europe as a result, Soviet Russia would have become involved in 

civilization’s dance of death. This chapter tells of the three men who, 

in the eyes of the world,'would have directed that vast country’s destinies ; 

of their lieutenants only the event would have made known their names 
and pronounced their fame. 


HE Soviet regime has existed in Russia 
since 1917, and, such is the general 
opinion, is so firmly established that 

only the defeat of the country in war could 
cause its replacement by any other form of 
Government. 

The position of individual leaders in Soviet 
Russia cannot, however, be said to enjoy 
anything like the same degree of stability. 
Of the many stars that have appeared in the 
Soviet firmament a large number have at 
different times shot from their spheres—in 
many instances somewhat precipitately. 

Trotsky was famous in the early days, and 
at one time was considered a probable successor 
to Lenin. But he was expelled from the 
Communist Party in 1927, and has been in 
exile since 1929, when he went to Constanti- 
nople, growing with each year a more em- 
bittered and hysterical opponent of his father- 
land. Many other one-time prominent leaders 
have been brusquely removed from the lime- 
light, several of them being executed as traitors. 

Superficially, it would seem that Soviet 
ruling circles are composed of violent gangsters 
destroying each other in a struggle for personal 
power. But on examination the student dis- 
covers that this is not quite the position, 
and that if any devouring takes place the 
victims are not consumed by individual political 
tigers, but by the political system itself. In 
a sense the Soviet system by its nature has 
little regard for personalities. For a time one 
person may be a popular figure, almost a 
national hero, but he can very easily become 
extinguished if his actions fail to please and 
if his beliefs stray from the carefully-determined 
policies of the Soviet system. 


Joseph Stalin’s Career 


UT there are three persons today whose 
ascendancy in the Soviet heavens is firm 
and established. Their names are Stalin, 
Voroshilov, and Litvinov. Of these Stalin ranks 
first, for he has been for many years the 
undoubted leader of the Soviet people. 
Perhaps no man alive today has roused so 
much hate and so much affection in human 
hearts as Joseph Djugashvilli, which is Stalin’s 


ancestral name. This son of a poor shoemaker 
from the mountains of Georgia was born in 
1879, and was one of a family of six. Joseph’s 
parents were extremly poor and the family 
was dogged by adversity. 


At the age of fifteen Joseph entered the 
Church school at Tiflis. But he became no 
priest. He organized in the seminary a secret 
circle of students which read the Georgian 
and Russian classics, the works of Darwin and 
the Socialists. Eventually charged with con- 
taminating his fellow-students with Socialist 
ideas, Joseph was expelled from the school. 
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STALIN’S RIGHT HAND 

Mikhail Kalinin, President of the Supreme Council of the 

U.S.S.R., is one of the few of the ‘‘ old guard ’’ of the Russian 

revolution who still have the confidence of Stalin. He suffered 

much for his activities under the Tsar, took part in the 1917 

Revolution, and since 1923 has been the head of the 
‘‘ parliamentary ’’ side of the U.S.S.R. government. 


Planet News 
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From that time onwards, earning his living 
in various ways, he devoted himself to the 
Socialist movement. The repressive conditions 
of the Tsarist regime made this a calling which 
only a very deeply convinced and exceedingly 
resolute person would ever be likely to choose. 
Joseph, working illegally under various pseudo- 
nyms, the most famous of which was “ Stalin,” 
or “‘man of steel,’ organized Socialist groups, 
led strikes of workers, and, pursued by the 
Tsarist police, moved about from one part 


of the country to the other. 
HE was arrested, imprisoned, and exiled a 
number of times, but somehow managed to 
carry on his activities with little interruption. 
Years were spent eluding police spies and 
enduring privations and punishments. One 
ordeal, however, he did not escape. Arrested 
in 1909, Stalin was compelled, it is said, with 
a number of other prisoners, to run the gauntlet 
of a Tsarist regiment. Many prisoners col- 
lapsed under the ordeal. But it is told of 
Stalin that, with his head proudly erect and a 
book in his hand, he strode defiantly between 
the two rows of soldiers while they rained 
heavy blows upon his shoulders and back with 
their sticks and with the buckles of their belts. 
And soldiers who did not strike hard enough 
were punished for their unwillingness. 

As the years passed by Stalin became one 
of the chief organizers of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement, as well as a considerable 
theorist. He was always an exceedingly loyal 
follower of Lenin, and proved himself a man 
who always subordinated his ego to the interests 
of his party. As the American writer and 
journalist, Mr. Walter Duranty, remarked: 
‘It is not too much to say that Stalin held 
together the Bolshevik Party in Russia during 
the bitter years which followed 1906... 
Trotsky believed in Trotsky, but Stalin believed 
in Lenin and the Bolshevik cause, and thought 
of himself as no more than an instrument or 
‘chosen vessel.’ ”’ 


[L)UBLNG the four years of civil war which 

followed the October Revolution of 1917 
Stalin was the man chosen by Moscow to go 
to one front after the other whenever the 
situation was critical. It was whilst he was 
carrying out this work that he first fell foul 
of Trotsky, who was then People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs and afterwards Commissar 
for War, from 1919 till 1923. 

Lenin had already appointed Stalin as 
General Secretary of the Communist Party, 
when he died in 1924. Thus Stalin became 
his successor, and since that time has been 
the leader of the Soviet Union, his popularity 


Under the Tsarist Terror 


and power growing from year to year as his 
policies have been justified by history—at 
any rate in the eyes of the mass of the Soviet 
people. 

Whether his personality as a whole is one 
we admire or not, it is evident that Stalin 
possesses great qualities of character and 
intelligence. His whole life history proves this. 
And although he is commonly regarded as a 
dictator there is much reason for believing 
that his dictatorship is not of the personal 
kind as exercised by other dictators. 

In an interview with the German writer, Herr 
Emil Ludwig, Stalin once emphasized how 
personal decisions are invariably inadequate. 
He pointed out that decisions made in his name 
were always decisions arrived at after collective 
discussion by the most responsible, capable and 
experienced persons in the country who form the 
leading committees of the Government and 
Party. “ Individual decisions,” Stalin told 
Herr Ludwig, “ are always, or nearly always, 
biased. Out of a hundred individual decisions 
which have not been examined and corrected 
collectively, ninety are biased.”’ 


Architect of Modern Russia 


| some quarters Stalin is presented as simply 

an extremely ruthless and cunning politician. 
That he can be ruthless and cunning is beyond 
question. But to present him as a successful 
political gangster is inadequate. For example, 
he is, without being an “ intellectual,” a con- 
siderable scholar and a man of culture. Any 
perusal of his writings reveals that. There was 
a time when Stalin was regarded by many as the 
man of action in contrast to Trotsky the theorist. 
But if Trotsky could make a speech six hours in 
length Stalin could make one of nine hours, 
albeit in simpler language. 

The French writer Henri Barbusse described 
Stalin as “‘ the man with the mind of a scholar, 
the face of a simple workman and the dress of a 
private soldier.”” Most people who have met 
him, including prominent statesmen of other 
countries, writers and journalists, have nearly 
all been impressed by his quiet and modest 
demeanour and his paternal attitude towards his 
associates. 

The amount of affection bestowed upon Stalin 
by the Russian people is really astounding. 
Some of it, of course, is insincere, being merely 
the flattery of political opportunists; and such 
at times the Soviet press, which is controlled 
by the Government, has severely reprimanded 
as being obviously disingenuous. Nevertheless, 
his genuine hold over the minds and hearts of 
the Soviet people is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of our time. 

His portrait and his name are in evidence 
throughout the country and his writings in every 
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WHAT, NO CHAIR FOR MEP 


Low’s cartoon of September 30, 1938. Reproduced by permission of the “Evening Standard ” 


home. But though the Soviet people know a 
oreat deal of what Stalin has said or done, in 
some ways they know little about him. His 
private affairs and the little details of his 
personal life are neither the subject of newspaper 
articles nor the theme of news-reels. 


ERY few people in the U.S.S.R., for instance, 
knew that Stalin’s wife, who died in 1934, 
was employed in a Moscow factory, or that his 
son was attending an ordinary Moscow element- 
ary school. All that the Soviet people know of 
Stalin’s personal life, apart from that connected 
with his political history, is that he lives simply, 
dresses in a soldier’s tunic, smokes a pipe, likes 
the old classics, and is fond of children. 

For good or ill Stalin is the architect of modern 
Russia. It is he who has been primarily 
responsible for the construction of the country 
into a modern industria] land ranking among the 
great powers of the world. Ina different setting 
and by other means Stalin has repeated the role 
of Peter the Great, who introduced modern 
progress into the backward Russia of his day. 
Moreover, it has been Stalin who has insisted 
that Socialism can be built in one country with- 
out waiting for revolutions elsewhere. The 
reckless policies of world revolution advanced by 
Trotsky were disowned, and Stalin’s policy of 
Russia minding Russia’s business was adopted. 

Russia today, in the view of Stalin, desires 
world peace in order that it can continue its 


internal construction. ‘‘ We do not covet an 
inch of anyone’s territory. The U.S.S.R. does 
not think of threatening anybody—let alone 
attacking anybody. But we are not afraid of 
threats and are prepared to answer blow for 
blow against the instigators of war.’’ On the 
other hand, Stalin adds, “‘ those who want peace 
will always receive our support.” 

But there are many people in other countries 
who receive all this with some misgiving. They 
realize there is a great difference between 
Stalin’s policy and Trotsky’s policy of world 
revolution. Yet they fear that at some future 
time, however distant, Russia will grow so strong 
that it will become a source of irresistible 
attraction to the people of some other lands, 
and that Soviet foreign policy itself may be 
changed to one of active intervention in other 
countries. Against this it is asserted that for 
the immediate future, the vital question is one 
of safeguarding the world from the disaster of 
war. Therefore Russia’s willingness to support 
the forces of peace should be taken advantage 
of to the full. 


Chief of the War Machine 


NE! to Stalin, the Soviet people’s popular 

idol is Klement Voroshilov, the Soviet War 
Lord—the People’s Commissar for Military and 
Naval Affairs, to give him his official title. His 
popularity rests not merely on his achievements 
in war and peace, but also on his possession 
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of a very human and likable personality. 
For Voroshilov is pre-eminently a “hail 
fellow well met” with a human partiality for 
parties, a good laugh, a glass of vodka, and most 
other normal pleasures. 

As his enthusiastic English biographer, Mr. 
Dennis Wheatley, has remarked: ‘‘ There has 
never been anything about him of the pimply- 
faced plotter who believes that to better the lot 
of the people it is necessary to shun all gaiety, 
comfort and cleanliness.”’ 


Voroshilov’s Early Days 


“TZ LIM” VOROSHILOV’S mother was a 

servant girl; his father something ofa roll- 
ing stone. Born in 1881 in the smoke-blackened 
Don Basin, Klim spent the whole of his youth 
and early manhood amidst the poverty of the 
Russian workers in that region. As soon as he 
could walk he was sent out to beg for bread, 
and at the age of seven he was employed as a 
mine-worker at a wage of ten kopecks, or about 
twopence, per day. Later, through a lucky 
accident, he made the acquaintance of a school- 
master who recognized his brightness and 
arranged for him to go to school. Consequently, 
at the age of thirteen, Klim Voroshilov acquired 
an accomplishment very unusual for boys of his 
class—he learned to read. 

After two years of elementary education, 
the only schooling Voroshilov had, he got a job 
in an ironworks. In quick time an unusual 
intelligence won him success and he was soon 
promoted to skilled work. It was in this iron 
plant that Voroshilov’s revolutionary career 
found its beginning. 

It appears that the Chief of the Police in the 
district had introduced an unwritten law that 
all hats should be doffed in his presence. One 
day the rule was rudely broken. A defiant 
Klim kept on his cap. The Police Chief became 
apoplectic and seized Klim by the collar, and 
thus the young Voroshilov received his first 
thrashing from the police, an event which set 
him firmly on the path of a revolutionary 
career. From that time onwards Voroshilov’s 
was the typical life of the Russian revolutionary 
—periods of political activity broken by periods 
of imprisonment or hiding. 


Al one time he would be found organizing 

groups of armed revolutionaries, at another 
conducting classes of adult workers—for he had 
an enormous enthusiasm for education. Where- 
ever he went his strong personality, his daring, 
and his organizing ability made him the obvious 
one to be chosen as leader. 

It was during the Civil War that he became 
really famous. The ex-pitboy became the 
commander of great armies which carried out. 
feats that have taken a place of honour in the 
annals of military achievement. Associated 


with Stalin in some of the decisive operations 
of the Civil War, Voroshilov was and has 
remained as loyal to Stalin as Stalin himself 
was to Lenin. Since 1922, when the Civil War 
ended, Voroshilov has done as much as anyone 
in building up Russia’s powerful armed forces 
on land and in the air. 

His keenness for education and his belief in 
mechanization have resulted in a Red Army 
that has become a gigantic university for a 
formerly backward people, as well as an army 
which is supplied with all the equipment of 
mechanical progress. 

Voroshilov’s personality has always radiated 
optimism and confidence—qualities that are 
almost indispensable to successful leadership. 
Alongside his utter ruthlessness, revealed when- 
ever occasion has seemed to him to demand it, 
he has been a somewhat imaginative idealist 
who always visualizes an idyllic future. One 
encounters this in his periodic addresses to the 
Red Army. His speeches may be florid and 
bombastic, but they are also unfailingly 
informed with the passionate belief and idealist 
spirit of the Slav type. 

A Russian of the Russians, with broad 
features and hard blue eyes, the face of a worker ; 
a man of action with a savage impatience of 
shifty intellectuals; a born leader of men 
and a memorable soldier—such is Klement 
Voroshilov, Soviet War Lord and perhaps the 
closest friend of Stalin. 


Russia’s Foreign Commissar 


SHORT, stout, bald gentleman with 

shrewd eyes and sardonic smile, but with 
a countenance that is none the less somewhat 
cherubic, Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, has become one of the most 
famous diplomats of our day. 

Litvinov was born in Russia at Bielostok in 
1875 of a Jewish family named Vallach. Like 
many of the Russian revolutionaries, Maxim 
adopted a name that was literally a nom de 
guerre, his self-chosen name, Litvinov, being 
that of a famous character from Turgenev. 

Litvinov was educated at a Russian secondary 
school and did his military service in the 
Tsarist army. At the age of twenty-two he 
joined the Russian Social Democratic Party and 
became an active revolutionary. He organized 
secret printing presses, an activity which secured 
for him a prison sentence in Kiev in 1901. From 
the Kiev prison he escaped two years later 
and became a close and loyal supporter of Lenin 
in his subsequent activities. In 1907 he was 
denounced to the police and fled from Russia 
to find refuge in England. During the next 
ten years he lived in this country, earning a 
meagre living as a clerk or by giving a few 
Russian language lessons. 
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In March 1918, a few months after the 
October revolution, the Soviet Government 
appointed Litvinov ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s. When the Russian Embassy 
at Chesham House refused to acknowledge 
him or the Revolution, Litvinov set up a 
modest embassy of his own in Victoria Street. 
He had not been established in his little 
embassy very long, however, before he was 
taken away to Brixton Gaol. The British 
naval attaché in Petrograd had been murdered, 
so the British police arrested Litvinov. But 
this in turn was followed by the arrest of the 
famous British agent in 
Russia, Bruce Lockhart, for 
whom eventually Litvinov 
was exchanged. On his re- 
turn to Russia Litvinov 
became Assistant Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, 
and later, when Chicherin 
resigned, People’s Commis- 
sar, gaining complete control 
of that very important de- 
partment in 1930. 

Perhaps no statesman has 
had so many diplomatic suc- 
cesses as Litvinov, successes 
which have not by any 
means been entirely due to 
the unique stability of the 
Government of which he is 
a member, or to his country’s 
military power and its poten- 
tially enormous economic 
strength. On the contrary, 
his diplomatic successes have 
been in great measure due 
to his ability. And yet he 
has had many disadvantages 
to overcome. No one could 
call him a born diplomat. 
His appearance is not at- 
tractive; he has _ never 
managed to speak French or 
English anywise but atroc- 
iously ; nor, indeed, has he 
possessed anything like the 
verbal agility, grace and 
charm displayed by some 
of his colleagues. At times 
his manner is abrupt and 
extremely sarcastic. 


But, on the other hand, his 
speech, though occasionally 
brutal, is direct and uncom- 
promising, and his mind is 
keen and logical. He has 
proved himself of unshaken 
loyalty to his party and his 
colleagues and a man whose 


word, once it is given, can always be implicitly 
trusted. Litvinov is also completely without 
vanity, and has never been at all spoiled by 
his success. 


Litvinov’s Paper Parcel 

HE story is told how many years ago, at 
the Genoa Conference of 1922 (the first 
international conference at which the Soviet 
Government was represented), the Bolsheviks 
were obliged to wear the bourgeois evening 
dress. But they had none. One afternoon, there- 
fore, Litvinov staggered into the Delegation 
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RUSSIA’S DEFENCE CHIEF 
People’s Commissar of Defence of the U.S.S.R., Marshal of the Soviet Union K. 
Voroshilov is here seen saluting Red Army units at the 1938 May Day parade in Moscow. 
With Stalin and Litvinov, Voroshilov forms the triumvirate that rules Russia. He 
is another of the ‘‘ old guard ’’ of the Revolution. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER 
Maxim Litvinov has been Commissar for Foreign Affairs since 
1930, and in that capacity has immensely raised Russia’s 
diplomatic prestige. He was responsible for America’s 
tecognition of the U.S.S.R. government, and has always 
been a prominent speaker at Geneva. 


headquarters carrying a huge brown paper 
parcel. In the parcel was a large number of 
stiff shirts, collars, etc., which Litvinov with a 
a humorous expression of disgust distributed 
among his colleagues. Fourteen years after 
the day when Litvinov made his way into that 
Genoa hotel with his big brown paper parcel 
he was representing his Government at the 
funeral of King George V and having a private 
audience with King Edward VIII. 


Litvinov’s English Wife 
QHORTLY after the War Litvinov married 
\” Miss Ivy Low, a niece of Sir Sidney Low— 
a very affable, witty and charming English lady. 
Mrs. Litvinov has accompanied her husband 
on many occasions to Geneva, where her youth 
and attractiveness, contrasted with the staid 
appearance of the wives of other elderly 
diplomats, provided welcome copy for journalists 
whom the interminable disarmament discus- 
sions had filled with weariness. But since 
there are no “ ladies’”’ in the Soviet Union, 
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Mrs. Litvinov at home works as a teacher of 
English, just as Stalin’s wife used to work in 
that silk factory in Moscow. 


Litvinov’s first sensational activity in the 
international field was perhaps his appearance 
at Geneva in 1927 with a proposal for complete 
disarmament. Such a proposal, particularly 
at a disarmament conference, was regarded as 
being in the worst taste. At first it was 
considered frivolous. But later, when it was 
seen that the proposal was made in all serious- 
ness, it attracted considerable attention and 
sympathy in America and other countries. 
The Preparatory Committee for the Disarma- 
ment Conference itself began to take the Soviet 
plan seriously. But the fate of the proposals 
unfortunately was no different from that 
which attended all the other subsequent 
proposals for disarmament. 


Geneva’s Elder Statesman 


At Geneva Litvinov has become an elder 
statesman. With the rise of Hitler and Ger- 
man Fascism Litvinov became the spokesman 
of all the countries who felt themselves especially 
threatened by these aggressive developments. 
His speeches at the League make the most 
interesting reading, for they are outspoken and 
logical, and, however daring their proposals 
may be, the speeches are always full of an 
appealing practicality. 

Many have been the diplomatic victories of 
this squat little ex-clerk, and various his efforts 
to revitalize the League and bring reality to 
the clauses of the Covenant. As a result his 
proposals and theses, such as his axiom that 
‘ peace is indivisible,’ have become universally 
known and have been adopted by large 
numbers of people in most other countries of 
the world—countries and people, indeed, to 
whom the doctrines of Russian Communism 
itself are anathema. 


[ INOV as the diplomat has ably carried 

out Stalin’s policy of the possibility of the 
co-existence of the Soviet State with the 
capitalist world. He believes that only the 
united power of peace-desiring peoples can 
check the growing audacity of ageressively 
inclined Governments. So long as “he is the 
spokesman of Russian foreign policy it is certain 
that he will use the full weight of his country’s 
strength and influence on behalf of world peace. 


Litvinov has been the subject of repeated 
rumours of a sensational character. It would 
be tedious to count the number of times he has 
been reported dead or removed from politica! 
leadership. But from an impartial study of 
his career one is strongly inclined to the belief 
that the Soviet Government has few more 
loyal servants than Maxim Litvinov. 


RUSSIA’S MAN OF STEEL B.N.A 
Given the name Stalin (man of steel) by Lenin, whose firm friend and coadjutor he was 
in the days of Russia’s fight for freedom, Joseph Vissarionovitch Djugashvilli has been 
Russia’s leader since 1927. He is no Fuehrer or Duce, however, his official standing still 
being merely that of Secretary of the Communist Party, though he is, of course, omnipotent. 
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BARRAGE OF 1918 IN 
This photograph shows a balloon barrage as used to defend London from air attack 


towards the end of the World War. 
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A 1938 BALLOON PREPARES TO FLY L.N.A. 
Londoners had heard much about the balloon barrage which was to protect them from 
enemy aircraft, but saw nothing of it until October 1938, when a display was staged 
by the personnel of the new balloon squadrons of the R.A.F. A number of balloons 
were flown from various points ; the one seen above is rising over the Tower of London. 
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WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
Some say the 3.7 anti-aircraft gun is so valuable because it is so rare! 
intensive effort on the part of the War Ministry, only very few of the guns were ready 
in time for the Crisis. Nevertheless, it is the standard weapon of the anti-aircraft 
battalions. The one seen here belongs to the 53rd Battalion, at Shepherd’s Bush. 
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BRITAIN PLAYS HER PART. 7 


BRITAIN’S AIR DEFENCES 


n other pages will be found a description of the Royal Air Force, with 


[ some reference to its role in defending our homeland against enemy 


attack from the air. 


The subject is treated on more general lines in this 


chapter, and the state of our air defences at the time of the 
Crisis 1s also reviewed. 


T will be remembered that on September 26, 
in the middle of ‘Crisis Week,’ the 
ant'-aircraft and coast defence units of 

the Territorial Army and also the Auxiliary 
Air Force fighter and balloon barrage squadrons 
and the Observer Corps were actually mobilized, 
and that they proceeded at once to the defensive 
positions allotted to them. Let us imagine 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts were unsuccessful 
and that a state of war came into being. 

The first responsibility, in the event of an 
air raid being expected, would have lain with 
the Observer Corps. This is a body of about 
10,000 men—mostly villagers—under the control 
of the R.A.F., and organized largely by ex- 
regular officers of that service. Every member 
of the Corps, however, is a civilian enrolled as 
a special constable ; he wears no uniform, but 
displays a distinguishing badge. 

The design of this badge—a “‘warning beacon”’ 
—gives the clue to its wearer’s very important 
duty, which is to listen for the first sound of 
enemy aircraft by means of sensitive sound- 
locators, and to pass on the information to 
headquarters and thus to the next line of 
defence, which, at night time, is the search- 
light batteries. 


Territorials on Guard 


T should be realized at the outset that the 
whole of our anti-aircraft and coastal defence 
—with the exception of naval shore guns—has 
been, since 1935, in the hands of the Territorial 
Army—citizen-soldiers whose soldiering is a 
spare-time service to their country, and whose 
longest consecutive period of intensive training 
is their annual fortnight in camp. The responsi- 
bility vested in these units is a tribute to the 
keenness and efficiency which they continue to 
display at their jobs. 

The searchlight batteries of the Royal 
Engineers, T.A., must work in close collabora- 
tion with one another and with the guns, and 
their information from the Observer Corps and 
defence headquarters must be _ absolutely 
accurate and complete to achieve any success. 
Operating independently, from two to three 
miles apart, the powerful searchlight beams 
endeavour to “spot” the raiders and_ hold 
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them—no easy matter with a bomber or a 
formation of bombers flying perhaps at over 
250 m.p.h. Round the cities the searchlights 
are distributed in carefully zoned rings, so that 
one light will pass on a raider to another light, 
picking out a target for the guns of the Royal 
Artillery. No more than three beams are ever 
concentrated on one target. 

In addition, the anti-aircraft posts have 
charge of a number of range-finders and other 
ingenious instruments known as_ predictors. 
These latter, highly developed in recent years, 
give, by electrical transmission, the direction, 
speed, and height of approaching aircraft, 
and work out the aim for the gun-layer—in fact, 
do almost everything except fire the gun. Their 
value to the smooth working of a modern 
defence svstem may be imagined. 


Guns against the Invader 


[! may be taken as extremely unlikely that 

our gunners would score even an indirect 
hit on every invading "plane. In this connexion 
Mr. Garro Jones made the following illuminating 
statement in the House of Commons on Nov. 3: 
‘It was calculated by the Staff during the last 
war that if a machine was flying at 8,000 feet 
and 100 miles an hour it would take 160,000 
shells to be sure of making a direct hit upon 
that machine... . If it takes that vast number 
of shells to ensure a direct hit on a machine 
travelling at 100 miles an hour and at a height 
of 8,000 feet, what weight of barrage would be 
required to ensure a direct hit against a machine 
at 20,000 feet, which is the minimum height of 
bombers, and travelling at 250 miles per hour ? 
We ought to be discussing an output of anti- 
aircraft guns not in dozens but in thousands. . . 
There are questions of luck and other con- 
siderations which enter into the matter, but 
no matter how accurate modern instruments 
mav be for sighting and finding the range, no 
scientific instrument has yet been invented 
which can forecast the direction which a 
machine will take.”’ 

If by chance the enemy did get through this 
defence ring, we would have two more forms of 
defence against them (apart from the * black- 
out” of all lights, which can only be a partial 
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safeguard). This is where the R.A.F. comes 
into action, with its fighters. These will either 
have been standing by in readiness for emergency 
on their home aerodromes, and will immediately 
take off, or possibly will already be patrolling 
high over the danger area ; in either case they 
will engage the raiders with machine-gun fire, 
endeavouring to break up the formation as well 
as to shoot down individual machines. ‘Then 
there is the newly formed balloon barrage, 
which comes under R.A.F. control. It is worth 
noting that the War Office has now appointed a 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff to 
be in sole operational command of home 
defence, including the five anti-aircraft divisions 
now in the Territorial Army. 


A Centre of Organization 


POINT of great importance was raised in 

The Daily Mail on October 17 by Brig.-Gen. 
P. R. C. Groves, a distinguished authority on 
air warfare, who criticized the divided control 
of our air defences. That the Home Office 
should run the A.R.P. services is right and 
proper, but, as Brig.-Gen. Groves says, what is 
the justification for having the guns and 
searchlights under the War Office and the rest 
of the system under the Air Ministry? Valu- 
able time would be lost in emergency owing 
to this serving of two masters. The German 
system of putting all aircraft and all anti- 
aircraft defence (a highly specialized branch 
of warfare) under the Air Ministry should be 
adopted forthwith. Another suggestion—that 
the anti-aircraft units should have at least a 
nucleus of Regulars—has its points, but the 
present complete faith in the Territorial Army 
is justified, and it seems unnecessary at present 
to divert the energies of the “professional ” 
soldier. 

The balloon barrage for London—a system 
to be adopted also by large provincial cities— 
is an idea tried out tentatively in the World 
War, and its main object remains the same— 
that is, to force the raider to fly high (with a 
consequent reduction in the accuracy of his 
bombing aim) for fear he will touch one of the 
cables between a balloon and its ground station. 
The balloons are mobile units, and their position 
can be altered at will. In some cases they have 
proved too mobile, and have broken loose and 
drifted hundreds of miles before being caught ! 


ON DON is, by reason of its size and sprawling 
character, the most vulnerable city in the 
world against air attack, and Britain as a whole— 
a compact, highly industrialized land with intri- 
cate and delicate systems of communication— 
isa tempting target. Thus it is that the defences 
of our capital are further advanced than those 
of the provinces. but much is being done to 
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protect towns, particularly industria] centres, 
of the Midlands and the North. Much more, 
however, remains to be done before we can call 
ourselves anything like secure. When we re- 
member that London is only just over an hour’s 
flying time from the nearest frontier of the 
Power with which, -in September 1938, we so 
nearly went to war, and that the City is only 
ten minutes from the coast, the vital need to 
have our defence units at full strength in man- 
power, with new equipment and fully trained 
for any emergency, becomes apparent. Equally 
necessary is the ability—so nearly tested in the 
critical days—to have the whole machine in 
action at a moment’s notice. War may come 
without warning and without a declaration : 
and the first sign of war might easily be the 
appearance of enemy bombers making their 
presence felt in unmistakable manner over 
our cities. 

The most unpleasant of all the known facts 
about aerial defence (which must at present be 
largely theoretical) is that, though anenemy may 
deliberately try to avoid bombing civilian areas 
and to concentrate on factories, aerodromes, 
railway lines, and such like, it is much easier, 
especially when flying by night at high speed 
and at high altitude over a strange country, 
to hit the wrong target. This is where passive 
defence, in the shape of Air Raid Precautions, 
comes into line with active defence, and strives 
to keep the material damage to life and property 
down to a minimum and to preserve the moral 
fibre of the nation. 


‘Gaps’ in the Defence 


UCH criticism was levelled both before and 
after the Crisis at the unpreparednegs of our 
anti-aircraft defences and what the Government 
admitted to be serious “ gaps” in the system. 
It was not the efficiency or morale of the per- 
sonnel that was called in question, or the 
essential soundness of the scheme employed, but 
the totally inadequate size and distribution of 
the defensive units, and, more particularly, their 
equipment. The reader will remember the much- 
publicized ** Sandys case,”’ in which a Territoria! 
officer, who is also an M.P., put a question in 
Parliament which showed him to be in possession 
of secret and disquieting information. 

It was stated on good authority that only 
about one-fiftieth of the number of modern guns 
necessary for our defence was available when 
the emergency arose, and that four-fifths of 
these were of obsolete pattern. The Sunday 
Hzpress, on October 16, 1938, alleged that half 
of the guns hurriedly placed in position in and 
around London (barely 100 in all) were not even 
complete—that there were vital, parts missing 
that would have prevented them firing a single 
shot. Others, as adinitted by the War Minister 


in Parliament on November 3, were short of 
predictors and similar equipment, while at least 
one weapon, it is said, was resurrected from the 
War Museum ! 
Batteries Below Establishment 
[X the same post-Crisis debate in the Commons 
there were many other interesting speeches 
made both for and against those responsible 
for the state of our de- 
fences. Among the Op- 
position speakers was 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, who 
said: “ I have con- 
sulted . . the Army 
List, and [ observe that 
the first anti-aircraft 
division consists of two 
vroups, according to 
the last Army List 
available. ‘These groups 
are the London group 
and the Thames and 
Medway Approaches 
group. The London 
group, according to the 
Army List, consists of 
five anti-aircraft bri- 
gades, comprising 15 
batteries, with a total 
of 120 guns. In fact, 
I am told that this 
establishment was not 
reached. There were 
not 120 guns. | am 
told that, even if you 
add the Thames and 
Medway group, you do 
not get 200 guns avail- 
able for the defence of 
London. Of the guns 
vot into position, J am 
told that, for a variety 
of reasons, half would 
not have been able to 
cngage enemy aircraft 
if these had appeared.” 
Previously Major 
Dower, a serving officer, 
had made the following 
more reassuring state- 
ment: “ With regard 
to equipnient, for many 
reasons one does not 
desire to make specific 
estimates of the shortage, but observations such 
s ‘There is hardly a gun anywhere,’ or ‘ We 
had not got enough lights to send up beams 
for exposing enemy air craft’ do not re present 
the truth. ‘Twelve months ago they might very 
well have been truthful observations, and 
admittedly we have not vet got our full com- 


July 23, 1938. 


LADY OF THE C.A.G. 
The formation of the Civil Air Guard, an organization for train- 
ing a reserve of pilots at reduced expense, was announced on 


By November, of nearly 34,000 applications 
30,000 had been enrolled, and 4,000 were under training. 


plement, but the equipment is coming through, 
and not in a trickle but in a steady flow 

But I should like the Government to recognize 
the magnitude of the task that lies ahead of us. 
We have these enormous numbers of men, the 
best fellows in the world, but they do not know 
their job and will have to be taught, and we are 
short of technical instructors The Terri- 
torial Army is ideal for 
the purpose of anti- 
aircraft defence in this 
country, not on the 
ground of its economy, 
but from the point of 
view of efficiency. ..”’ 


Even the German 
newspapers commented 
disparagingly on Brit- 
ain’s lack of modern 
defence equipment, but 
it is fortunately true 
that even the 3-in. guns 
of War vintage—pro- 
viding they are complete 
and are equipped with 
modern fire-control 
apparatus—would still 
prove of value against 
the more low-flying of 
the enemy bombers. 
The 3.7-in. gun, re- 
cently adopted as the 
standard weapon of 
anti-aircraft defence, is 
now being produced in 
quantity, “and the pre- 
sent War Minister, Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, has stated 
it to be a cardinal point 
of War Office policy to 
push ahead with the pro- 
duction and delivery to 
Artillery units of this 
weapon and the bigger 
4.5-in. gun. There is, 
in addition, a new two- 
pounder to equip light 
anti-aircraft units now 
being built under licence 
from Sweden. The 3.7- 
in. type gives the gun- 
ners an effective range 
of about 30,000 feet 
and greatly increased 
muzzle velocity ; the improved version of the 
3-in. type uses shells carrying up to 22,000 feet. 
It is a known fact, too, that all our guns are 
made of far better material than goes into the 
comparable German weapons; this is because 
of the great shortage of iron ore and other vital 
resources in present-day Germany. 


Topical 
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Undoubtedly part of the trouble in Britain 
at the time of the Crisis was that a sudden 
mobilization was not expected until the autumn 
of 1939, when the rearmament programme 
would have had more to show for itself. How- 
ever, the speed and enthusiasm with which 
anti-aircraft posts were manned reflected the 
very greatest credit on all concerned. A per- 
tinent criticism was that of the Military Corres- 
pondent to The Sunday Times on October 9, 
when he pointed out that “to observant on- 
lookers it was obvious that the dispositions of 
the batteries had been decided by someone who 
had little faith in the efficacy of anti-aircraft 
fire, and that the batteries were regarded as a 
minor item of defence.”’ 


THER military tacticians advocated the es- 
tablishment of permanent concrete gun and 
searchlight emplacements as defence rings for 
our cities. It would certainly seem that if even 
a proportion of our anti-aircraft units had a 
definite and permanent station to go to on 
mobilization, much valuable time and effort 
would be saved. A start in this direction was 
made by the building of a number of mobilization 
storage depots. 

At low altitude, well below the level of the 
balloon barrage, the anti-aircraft artillery 
proper would be almost useless ; only Lewis 
guns,: two-pounders, and similar “light auto- 
matics’ can then come into action. These 
presumably form the equipment of the new 
Territorial Reserve ““ Dungaree Army ”’ for the 
self-defence of factories against low-flying 
attack, announced by the War Minister on 
October 14. 

The balloon barrage as tried in the World 
War consisted of an “ apron” of cables strung 
from a series of balloons. The modern idea, 
by contrast, is to have an individual steel cable 
—which apparently could be made “ lethal ”’ 
with an electric current-—from each balloon. 


Height of the Balloon Barrage 

(PT HERE is, of course, no pilot or navigator in 

the balloon; it is manned by a ground 
staff who are responsible, among other duties, 
for filling the gasbag with hydrogen, and for 
paying out the cable to the desired height. The 
actual altitude attainable by the balloons at 
present being used is a matter of controversy ; 
the 10,000 feet and more reached by the war- 
time aprons should surely be within the powers 
of light “‘ solo” balloons with the weight of 
only a single cable to carry. 

Allowance must at present be made for the 
inexperience of the Auxiliary personnel 
employed on the balloon barrage system. 
There seems little doubt, however, that offers 
of assistance and advice from officers and men 
with years of experience have been turned 


down. The principle of the barrage may be 
sound enough, but an enormous increase in 
the number of balloons is needed before they 
will be of real practical use. It should be 
remembered, too, that they cannot be used in 
a wind even approaching gale force. 


HE difficulties of the fighter pilot trying to 
get to grips with a fast-flying bomber are 
immense. First, the fastest of modern single- 
seater fighters are incapable of close manoeuv- 
ring, such as was seen in the World War; 
methods of attack are few, as the disposition 
of the machine-gun armament — powerful 
though this may be—allows only the head-on 
approach. Next, the noise of his machine and 
the small field of vision means that, at night, 
the pilot must rely entirely on the searchlights 
to indicate his target, which will be almost as 
fast as his own mount and far more heavily 
armed, perhaps with several gun _ positions 
both above and below the fuselage and in the 
tail. The endurance of the fighter is limited, 
and does not permit of protracted patrols. 


However swiftly the defence system got to 
work, it is estimated on good authority that 
an enemy formation which came from the Con- 
tinent straight to London, dropped its bombs, 
and set off home immediatcly, would not be 
intercepted by a single fighting ‘plane at least 
until it was actually on the return journey. 


Silent Raiders in the Dark 


[PALIAN airmen bombing Barcelona during 
the Spanish Civil War evolved the practice 
of shutting off their engines when still some 
miles from land, coming in silently over the 
unfortunate city, carrying out their mission, 
and actually returning before the air raid 
warning sirens were in operation! ‘There 
is little doubt that similar diabolical schemes 
could and would be drawn up by an enemy 
invading Britain. Recent British Governments 
have aimed at (though they have never reached) 
‘parity’ with their foreign rivals within 
striking distance ; do they realize that, given 
equal flying equipment, London is the best 
part of an hour’s flying time closer to the 
north-west frontier of Germany than is Berlin 
from the English coast, even from a jumping- 
off place in East Anglia ? Moreover, to reach 
the German capital, invading ’planes from the 
west would have to run the gauntlet over 
German territory for half of their journey. 
Another fact which is often lost sight of is that 
offensive air forces are not primarily designed 
to fight each other, but to penetrate the enemy’s 
defence ; in any future war great “ air battles ” 
will be a rarity. 
Englishmen sitting comfortably at home 
find it difficult to remember that their country’s 
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ancient immunity against invasion has gone 
for ever, and that a new and frightful element 
of surprise has upset the textbooks of warfare. 
Instead of a formal declaration of war, and a 
laborious attempt to force the land defences, 
an enemy would strike first at the very core of 
Britain by air—and that means London and 
the common people. 


ERMANY lost the World War because her 
people, starved and made wretched by four 
years of war and blockade, rose in revolt, and 
demanded peace at any price; in the next 
war our enemy would strike an inexorable blow 
at the psychology of those on the Home Front. 
That China and Spain have _ submitted 
courageously and unflinchingly to frequent 
bombing attacks is no criterion of what 
might happen when a Great Power—with all 
that the phrase implies—decides on a sudden 
to bomb the cities of another 
country into oblivion. 


Another factor which should 
be borne in mind when reckon- 
ing up the odds is that German 
and Italian bombing crewsand 
equipment have been, to put it 
crudely, “‘ getting their eye 
in’ over Abyssinian and 
Spanish territory, whereas our 
own Air Force exercises in 
make-believe and_ theory. 
Being a non-aggressive and 
non-totalitarian Power, Bri- 
tain is at some disadvan- 
tage in peace and would be 
still more so in war. We await 
the first blow, and attempt 
meanwhile to build up a de- 
fence to withstand whatever 
shape that blow may take. 
Armies cannot be mobilized 
or moved, fleets cannot be 
built, without the rest of the 
world receiving positive infor- 
mation of such warlike pre- 
paration; on the other hand, 
aircraft of deadly power can 
be held at the ready, for use 
at a moment’s notice un- 
known to any other nation. 
The bomber has been likened 
to a long-range gun in its mili- 
tary use ; but it is in reality 
far more dangerous even than 
that, for its mobility makes 
it the most fearful and ruth- 
less weapon of attack that 
Man has conceived. 


Perhaps the Crisis was a 
blessing in disguise—if those 


almost every night. 


EYES AND EARS OF LONDON’S DEFENCE 
Considering their lack of equipment, the London Territorials performed a miracle in 
training themselves for air defence work so efficiently ; in 1938 their night training was 
intensified, and somewhere over the metropolis a mock air-raid was taking place 
A searchlight and listening-post at Cheam, Surrey, is seen here. 
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responsible for our protection have learnt their 
lesson from those few anxious days, and from 
the popular outcries that followed them. 


HAT the War Office frankly admitted its 
“ gaps ’’ is all to the good; it was an earnest 
sign of that Department’s intention of making 
up the lost ground. Expansion in Territorial 
anti-aircraft personnel in the last two years 
has been almost eightfold ; the crying need now 
is for more guns and searchlights and balloons 
—particularly more new guns. If a production 
of 5,000 guns was reached in the year July 
1915—July 1916, then surely in 1938, with 
modern methods, a figure even half as large as 
this could have been reached without putting 
the armaments industry on a war footing. 
The darker side of things has, perhaps, 
been stressed in this chapter, but it would be 
fatal for us to rely complacently on the British 
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capacity for “muddling 
through.” It need hardly be 
pointed out that the Govern- 
ment would obviously not 
spend millions of pounds on 
the construction and main- 
tenance of a bombing force 
if they did not believe in the 
axiom “offence is the best 
form of defence.” 

It is significant, however, 
that when Parliament reas- 
sembled in November 1938, 
the Air Minister announced 
that orders had been placed 
for a total (including reserves 
and training machines) of 
over 5,000 fighters. Thisin- 
dicated a change of policyin i 
that the fighting *plane is- == 
essentially a defensive 
weapon, and previously has 
always played second fiddle 
to the bomber in the orches- 
tra of Air Force equipment. 

A conclusion that we can come to is this: 
that, given time and the necessary cash, and 
a continuation of the present wave of popu- 
larity of Territorial service amongst the youth 
of the country, there is absolutely no reason 
why our defences should not be brought at least 
up to scratch—which they are not at present. 
Unfortunately, impregnability is, because of 
the very spaciousness of the air above us, an 
impossibility. The most we can hope for in 
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FIGHTERS IN BRITAIN’S DEFENCE 
Immediately above is a Hawker ‘‘ Hurricane ’’ single-seater fighter ; fitted with Rolls- 
Royce ‘‘ Merlin ’’ engine of over 1,000 h.p., such planes have a maximum speed of 
335 m.p.h. Less modern but more manoeuvrable are the single-seater Gloster 
‘* Gladiators,’’ of which No. 87 (Fighter) Squadron is seen at top. 


Photos, Charles E. Brown 


the future is to inflict so many casualties on 
raiding *planes that the enemy would give it up 
as a game not worth the candle. This, in 
fact, is what happened in the later stages 
of the World War ; since that time the bomber 
has advanced till its speed now approaches 
that of the fighter; we must be thankful 
that the anti-aircraft gun, with which its onset 
will be countered, has also been improved in 
something like equal proportion. 


HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 6 


CHAMBERLAIN in the COMMONS 


he first of the Prime Minister’s three great Parliamentary speeches on the 
Crisis was made in the afternoon of Wednesday, September 28, when, 
after a close history of Britain’s part in the events until then, he announced 
receipt of an invitation from Herr Hitler to go to Munich. The whole 
speech is here reprinted from ‘‘ Hansard’’ (Parliamentary Debates, 
Vol. 339, No. 160, Sept. 28, 1938 ; printed and published by H.M. 
Stationery Office) ; cross-headings have been added. 


HORTLY before the House adjourned at 
the end of July I remember that some 
questions were addressed to me as to 

the possibility of summoning the House before 
the time arranged, and during the Recess, 
in certain eventualities. Those eventualities 
referred to possible developments in Spain. But the 
matter which has brought us together today is one 
which even at that time was already threatening but 
which, I think, we all hoped would find a peaceful 
solution before we met again. Unhappily those hopes 
have not been fulfilled. Today we are faced with a 
situation which has had no parallel since 1914. 


To find the origins of the present controversy it 
would be necessary to go back to the constitution 
of the state of Czechoslovakia with its heterogeneous 
population. No doubt at the time when it was con- 
stituted it seemed to those then responsible that it 
was the best arrangement that could be made in the 
light of conditions as they then supposed them to exist. 
I cannot help reflecting that if Article XIX of the 
Covenant providing for the revision of the Treaties 
by agreement had been put into operation, as was 
contemplated by the framers of the Covenant, instead 
of waiting until passion became so exasperated that 
revision by agreement became impossible, we might 
have avoided the Crisis. For that omission all Members 
of the League must bear their responsibility. I am 
not here to apportion blame among them. 


Courses Open to Britain 


ft lee position that we had to face in July was that a 

deadlock had arisen in the negotiations which had 
been going on between the Czechoslovak Government 
and the Sudeten Germans and that fears were already 
entertained that if it were not speedily broken the 
German Government might presently intervene in the 
dispute. For His Majesty’s Government there were 
three alternative courses that we might have adopted. 
Kither we could have threatened to go to war with 
Germany if she attacked Czechoslovakia, or we could 
have stood aside and allowed matters to take their 
course, or, finally, we could attempt to find a peaceful 
settlement by way of mediation. The first of those 
courses we rejected. We had no treaty liabilities 
to Czechoslovakia. We always refused to accept any 
such obligation. Indeed, this country, which does 
not readily resort to war, would not have followed us 
if we had tried to lead it into war to prevent a minority 
from obtaining autonomy, or even from choosing to 
pass under some other Government. 


The second alternative was also repugnant to us. 
However remote this territory may be, we knew, of 
course, that a spark once lighted there might give rise 
to a general conflagration, and we felt it our duty to do 


anything in our power to help the contending parties 
to find agreement. We addressed ourselves to the 
third course, the task of mediation. We knew that 
the task would be difficult, perhaps even perilous, 
but we felt that the object was good enough to justify 
the risk, and when Lord Runciman had expressed 
his willingness to undertake our mission, we were happy 
to think that we had secured a mediator whose long 
experience and well-known qualities of firmness, of 
tact, and of sympathy gave us the best hopes of success. 
That in the end Lord Runciman did not succeed was 
no fault of his, and we, and indeed all Europe, must 
ever be grateful to him and to his staff for their long 
and exhausting efforts on behalf of peace, in the course 
of which they gained the esteem and the confidence 
of both sides. 


Lord Runciman’s Report 


Q* September 21 Lord Runciman addressed a 
letter to me reporting the results of his 
mission. That letter is printed in the White Paper 

—it is document No. 1 [reproduced in page 93]— 

but perhaps I may conveniently mention some of the 

salient points of his story. On June 7 the Sudeten 

German party had put forward certain proposals which 

embodied the eight points of Herr Henlein’s speech 

at Carlsbad on April 24. The Czechoslovak Govern- 

ment, on their side, had embodied their proposals in a 

draft Nationality Statute, a Language Bill, and an 

Administrative Reform Bill. By the middle of August 
it had become clear to Lord Runciman that the gap 

between these two proposals was too wide to permit 

of negotiations between the parties on that basis. 

In his capacity as mediator, he was successful in pre- 

venting the Sudeten German party from closing the 
door upon further negotiations, and he was largely 
instrumental in inducing Dr. Benes to put forward 

new proposals on August 21, which appear to have been 
regarded by the Sudeten party leaders as a suitable 
basis for the continuance of negotiations. The pros- 
pects of negotiations being carried through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion were, however, handicapped by the 
recurrence of incidents in Czechoslovakia, involving 
casualties both on the Czech and Sudeten German side. 

On September 1 and 2 Herr Henlein went to Berch- 
tesgaden to consult with Herr Hitler about the situation. 

He was the bearer of a message from Lord Runciman 

to Herr Hitler, expressing the hope that he would give 

his approval and support to the continuance of the 
negotiations going on in Prague. No direct reply was 
communicated to Lord Runciman by Herr Henlein, 
but the latter returned convinced of Herr Hitler’s 
desire for a peaceful solution, and after his return it 
became clear that the Sudeten leaders insisted upon 
complete satisfaction of the eight Carlsbad points, 
so-called, in any solution that might be reached. The 
House will see that during August Lord Runciman’s 
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cfforts had been directed, with a considerable degree 
of success, towards bringing the Sudeten and Czecho- 
slovak Government negotiators closer together. 

In the meantime, however, developments in Germany 
itself had been causing considerable anxiety to His 
Majesty’s Government. On July 28 the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had written a personal 
letter to the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, Herr 
von Ribbentrop, expressing his regret at the latter’s 
statement to Sir Nevile Henderson, our Ambassador 
in Berlin, that the German Government must reserve 
its attitude towards Lord Runciman’s mission and 
regard the matter as one of purely British concern. 
‘The Secretary of State had gone on to express the hope 
that the German Government would collaborate with 
His Majesty’s Government in facilitating a peaceful 
solution of the Sudeten question and so opening the 
way to establishing relations between Great Britain 
and Germany on a basis of mutual confidence and 
co-operation. 


The German ‘Manceuvres’ 


Bc early in August we received reports of military 
preparations in Germany on an extensive scale. 
They included the calling up of reservists, the service of 
second-year recruits beyond the beginning of October, 
when they would normally have been released, the 
conscription of labour for the completion of German 
fortifications on her Western frontier, and measures 
which empowered the military authorities to conscript 
civilian goods and services. These measures, which 
involved a widespread dislocation of civilian life, could 
not fail to be regarded abroad as equivalent to partial 
mobilization, and they suggested that the German 
Government were determined to find a settlement of 
the Sudeten question by the autumn. In these circum- 
stances His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin was in- 
structed, in the middle of August, to point out to the 
German Government that these abnormal measures 
could not fail to be interpreted abroad as a threatening 
gesture towards Czechoslovakia, that they must 
therefore increase the feeling of tension throughout 
Kurope, and that they might compel the Czechoslovak 
Government to take precautionary measures on their 
side. The almost certain consequences would be to 
destroy all chance of successful mediation by Lord 
Runciman’s mission and perhaps endanger the peace 
of every one of the great Powers of Europe. This, 
the Ambassador added, might also destroy the pros- 
pects of the resumption of Anglo-German conversa- 
tions. In these circumstances it was hoped that the 
German Government might be able to modify their 
military measures in order to avoid these dangers. 


‘T° these representations Herr von Ribbentrop 

replied in a letter in which he refused to discuss 
the military measures referred to and expressed the 
opinion that the British efforts in Prague had only 
served to increase Czech intransigence. In face of this 
attitude His Majesty’s Government, through the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who happened to be 
speaking at Lanark on August 27, drew attention 
again to some words which I had used on March 24 
in this House. He declared that there was nothing 
to add to or to vary in the statement which I had made. 
Perhaps I may just refresh the memories of hon. 
Members by reading that statement of March 24 
once again : 


“Where peace and war are concerned, legal 
obligations are not alone involved, and, if war broke 
out, it would be unlikely to be confined to those 


who have assumed such obligations. It would be 
quite impossible to say where it would end and 
what governments might become involved. The 
inexorable pressure of facts might well prove more 
powerful than formal pronouncements, and in that 
event it would be well within the bounds of proba- 
bility that other countries, besides those which were 
parties to the original dispute, would almost im- 
mediately become involved. This is especially true 
in the case of two countries like Great Britain and 
France, with long associations of friendship, with 
interests closely interwoven, devoted to the same 
ideals of democratic liberty, and determined to 
uphold them.”’ 


Towards the end of August further events occurred 
which marked the increasing seriousness of the 
situation. The French Government, in consequence 
of information which had reached them about the 
moving of several German divisions towards their 
frontier, took certain precautionary measures them- 
selves, including the calling up of reserves to man the 
Maginot Line. On August 28 Sir Nevile Henderson 
had been recalled to London for consultation and a 
special meeting of Ministers was held on August 30 
to consider his report and the general situation. On 
the 3lst he returned to Berlin and he gave Baron von 
Weiszacker, the State Secretary at the Wilhelmstrasse, 
a strong personal warning regarding the probable 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the event of 
German aggression against Czechoslovakia, particularly 
if France were compelled to intervene. On September 1 
the Ambassador saw Herr von Ribbentrop and repeated 
to him, as a personal and most urgent message, the 
warning he had already given to the State Secretary 
on the previous day. 


Efforts Before Nuremberg 


| addressing these personal warnings through Sir 

Nevile Henderson and in making the reference to 
Czechoslovakia contained in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech on August 27, His Majesty’s 
Government desired to impress the seriousness of the 
situation: upon the German Government without risking 
a further aggravation of the situation by any formal 
representations, which might have been interpreted by 
the German Government as a public rebuff, as had 
been the case in regard to our representations on 
May 21. His Majesty’s Government also had to bear 
in mind the close approach of the Nazi Party Congress 
at Nuremberg, which was to open on September 5 
and to last until the 12th. It was to be anticipated 
that the German Chancellor would feel himself com- 
pelled to make some public statement regarding the 
Sudeten question, and it therefore appeared necessary, 
in addition to warning the German Government of the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, to make every effort in Prague to secure a 
resumption of negotiations between the Czechoslovak 
Government and the Sudeten representatives on a 
basis which would give hope of a rapid and satisfactory 
settlement. 

Accordingly, His Majesty’s Minister at Prague saw 
Dr. Benes on September 3 and emphasized to him 
that it was vital in the interests of Czechoslovakia to 
offer immediately and without reservation those con- 
cessions without which the Sudeten question could not 
be immediately settled. His Majesty’s Government 
were not in a position to say whether anything less 
than the full Carlsbad programme would suffice. 
They certainly felt that the Czechoslovak Government 
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should go forthwith 
and unreservedly to 
the limit of conces- 
sions. Lord Runciman 
strongly supported Mr. 
Newton’s_ representa- 
tions to Dr. Benes, but 
both Lord Runciman 
and Mr. Newton drew 
Dr. Benes’ attention 
to the importance of 
reaching a settlement 
before Herr Hitler’s ex- 
pected pronouncement 
at Nuremberg and to 
the dangerous interna- 
tional situation result- 
ing from the German 
inilitary preparations. 
Dr. Benes responded to 
these representations, 
which were made in 
the best interests of 
Czechoslovakia, by 
putting forward propo- 
sals afterwards known 
as the Fourth Plan, 
which were communi- 
cated to the Sudeten 
German representa- 
tives on September 6. 
In Lord Runciman’s 
opinion this plan em- 
bodied almost all the 
requirements of the 
eight Carlsbad points and formed a very favourable 
hasis for the resumption of negotiations. In forming 
this opinion he was guided partly by his own exami- 
nation of the Czech Government’s plan and partly by 
the favourable reception that was accorded to it by 
the Sudeten negotiators. 

Since the opening proclamation of the Nuremberg 
Congress had not contained any reference to the 
Czechoslovak question, and the recent attitude of 
Herr Hitler and other leading German personalities 
indicated that Germany welcomed the continuation of 
negotiations in Prague, the prospects of a satisfactory 
solution of the Sudeten question on the basis of 
autonomy within the Czechoslovak State appeared not 
unpromising on the publication of the Czechoslovak 
(xovernment’s Fourth Plan on September 7. The 
publication of the Fourth Plan was, unfortunately, 
however, immediately followed by a serious incident 
at Mihrisch-Ostrau. It would appear from the in- 
vestigations of the British observer that the importance 
of this incident was very much exaggerated. The 
immediate result was a decision on the part of the 
Sudeten leaders not to resume negotiations until this 
incident had been liquidated. Immediately measures 
were taken by the Czechoslovak Government to 
liquidate it, but further incidents took place on 
September 1] near Eger, and, in spite of Lord 
Runciman’s efforts to bring both parties together, 
negotiations could not be resumed before Herr Hitler’s 
speech winding up the Nuremberg Congress. 

In view of the unsatisfactory development of the 
situation in Czechoslovakia, and of the danger that 
Herr Hitler’s speech might close the door to further 
negotiations, His Majesty’s Government made further 
efforts to exercise a restraining influence upon the 
German Government. The French Government had 
shown themselves particularly insistent that nothing 
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in all countries—but especially in Britain. 
appearing in public to express their appreciation and gratitude—as they are doing here, on 
September 28, when the Premier makes his way to the Commons for his historic speech. 


"ow Photos” ~ 
PREMIER CHEERED ON THE WAY TO PARLIAMENT 


Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to obtain peace for the world procured for him enormous popularity 


Crowds gathered whenever he was known to be 


should be left undone to make the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government clear to the Chancellor himself. 
Sir Nevile Henderson was at Nuremberg from 
September 9 to 12, and he took every opportunity to 
impress upon leading German personalities, such as 
Field-Marshal Goering, Herr von Ribbentrop, Dr. 
Goebbels, Baron von Neurath and Baron’ von 
Weiszacker, the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
as set forth in my speech on March 24 and repeated 
by my right hon. Friend on August 27. Our Am- 
bassador reported that there could be no grounds for 
any doubts in the minds of the German Government 
as a result of his efforts, and as such action might 
have had a contrary effect to what was intended, 
was decided not to make any personal representations 
to Herr Hitler himself. The French Government were 
informed of the warnings which had been conveyed 
by Sir Nevile Henderson at Nuremberg. 


Measures of Precaution 


()* September 9 the Cabinet met to consider the 
situation and decided to take certain precaution- 
ary naval measures, including the commissioning of 
mine-layers and mine-sweepers. On September 11 
I made a statement to the Press, which received wide- 
spread publicity, stressing in particular the close tics 
uniting Great Britain and France and the probability 
in certain eventualities of this country going to the 
assistance of France. On the morning of September 12 
the Cabinet met again, but they decided that no 
further action could usefully be taken before Herr 
Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg that evening. 

In his speech on September 12 Herr Hitler laid 
great stress upon the defensive military mcasures 
taken on Germany’s western frontier. In his references 
to Czechoslovakia he reminded the world that on 
February 22 he had said that the Reich would no 


longer tolerate further oppression or persecution of the 
Sudeten Germans. They demanded the right of self- 
determination, he said, and they were supported in 
their demand by the Reich. Therefore, for the first 
time this speech promised the support of the Reich 
to the Sudeten Germans if they could not obtain 
satisfaction for themselves, and for the first time it 
publicly raised the issue of self-determination. He 
did not, however, close the door upon further negotia- 
tions in Prague, nor did he demand a plebiscite. As 
the speech was also accompanied by pacifying references 
to Germany’s frontiers with Poland and France, its 
general effect was to leave the situation unchanged, 
with a slight diminution of the tension. 


Unrest in Czechoslovakia 


a eee speech, however, and in particular Herr Hitler’s 

reference to German support for the cause of the 
Sudeten Germans, had an immediate and unfortunate 
effect among those people. Demonstrations took place 
throughout the Sudetenland, resulting in an immediate 
extension of the incidents which had already begun 
on September 11. Serious rioting occurred, accom- 
panied by attacks upon Czech police and officials, 
and by September 14, according to official Czecho- 
slovak figures, there had been 21 killed and 75 wounded, 
the majority of whom were Czechs. Martial law was 
immediately proclaimed in the affected districts. On 
the evening of September 13 Herr Henlein and other 
Sudeten leaders assembled at Eger and sent a telegram 
to the Czechoslovak Government declaring that they 
could not be responsible for the consequences of martial 
law and the special Czech emergency measures if they 
were not immediately withdrawn. Attempts by 
Lord Runciman’s Mission to bring the Sudeten leaders 
into discussion with the Czechoslovak Government 
failed, and on September 14 Herr Henlein issued a 
proclamation stating that the Carlsbad Points were no 
longer enough and that the situation called for self- 
determination. Thereupon, Herr Henlein fled to 
Germany, where, it is understood, he has since occupied 
himself with the formation of a Sudeten legionary 
organization reported to number 40,000 men. In 
these circumstances Lord Runciman felt that no useful 
purpose would be served by his publishing a plan of 
his own. 

The House will recall that by the evening of Sep- 
tember 14 a highly critical situation had developed in 
which there was immediate danger of the German 
troops now concentrated upon the frontier entering 
Czechoslovakia to prevent further incidents occurring 
in Sudetenland, and fighting between the Czech forces 
and the Sudeten Germans, although reliable reports 
indicated that order had been completely restored in 
those districts by September 14. On the other hand, 
the Czechoslovak Government might have felt com- 
pelled to mobilize at once and so risk provoking a 
German invasion. In either event German invasion 
might have been expected to bring into operation French 
obligations to come to the assistance of Czecho- 
slovakia, and so lead to a European War in which this 
country might well have been involved in support 
of France. 

In those circumstances I decided that the time had 
come to put into operation a plan which I had had in 
my mind for a considerable period as a last resort. One 
of the principal difficulties in dealing with totalitarian 
Governments is the lack of any means of establishing 
contact with the personalities in whose hands lie the 
final decisions for the country. So I resolved to go 
to Germany myself to interview Herr Hitler and find 
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out in personal conversation whether there was yet 
any hope of saving the peace. I knew very well that 
in taking such an unprecedented course I was laying 
myself open to criticism on the ground that I was 
detracting from the dignity of a British Prime Minister 
and to disappointment, and perhaps even resentment, 
if I failed to bring back a satisfactory agreement. 
But I felt that in such a crisis, where the issues at stake 
were so vital for millions of human beings, such con- 
siderations could not be allowed to count. 

Herr Hitler responded to my suggestion with 
cordiality, and on September 15 I made my first flight 
to Munich. Thence I travelled by train to Herr 
Hitler’s mountain home at Berchtesgaden. I confess 
I was astonished at the warmth of the approval with 
which this adventure was everywhere received, but the 
relief which it brought for the moment was an indi- 
cation of the gravity with which the situation had been 
viewed. At this first conversation, which lasted for 
three hours, and at which only an interpreter was 
present besides Herr Hitler and myself, I very soon 
became aware that the position was much more acute 
and much more urgent than I had realized. In courteous 
but perfectly definite terms, Herr Hitler made it plain 
that he had made up his mind that the Sudeten Germans 
must have the right of self-determination and of 
returning, if they wished, to the Reich. If they could 
not achieve this by their own efforts, he said, he would 
assist them to do so, and he declared categorically 
that rather than wait he would be prepared to risk a 
world war. At one point he complained of British 
threats against him, to which I replied that he must 
distinguish between a threat and a warning, and that 
he might have just cause of complaint if I allowed 
him to think that in no circumstances would this country 
go to war with Germany when, in fact, there were 
conditions in which such a contingency might arise. 


‘Wasting My Time’ 


S° strongly did I get the impression that the Chan- 

cellor was contemplating an immediate invasion 
of Czechoslovakia that I asked him why he had allowed 
me to travel all that way, since I was evidently wasting 
my time. On that he said that if I could give him 
there and then an assurance that the British Govern- 
ment accepted the principle of self-determination 
he would be quite ready to discuss ways and means 
of carrying it out; but, if, on the contrary, I told him 
that such a principle could not be considered by the 
British Government, then he agreed that it was of no 
use to continue our conversations. I, of course, was 
not in a position to give there and then such an assur- 
ance, but I undertook to return at once to consult 
with my colleagues if he would refrain from active 
hostilities until I had had time to obtain their reply. 
That assurance he gave me, provided, he said, that 
nothing happened in Czechoslovakia of such a nature 
as to force his hand. That assurance has remained 
binding ever since. I have no doubt whatever now, 
looking back, that my visit alone prevented an in- 
vasion, for which everything was ready. It was clear 
to me that with the German troops in the positions 
they then occupied there was nothing that anybody 
could do that would prevent that invasion unless the 
right of self-determination were granted to the 
Sudeten Germans and that quickly. That was the 
sole hope of a peaceful solution. 

I came back to London next day, and that evening 
the Cabinet met and it was attended by Lord Runciman 
who, at my request, had also travelled from Prague 


on the same day. Lord Runciman informed us that 


although, in his view, the responsibility for the final 
breach in the negotiations at Prague rested with the 
Sudeten extremists, nevertheless, in view of recent 
developments, the frontier districts between Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany where the Sudeten population 
was in the majority, should be given the full right of 
self-determination at once. He considered the cession 
of territory to be inevitable and thought it should be 
done promptly. Measures for a peaceful transfer 
could be aranged between the two Governments. 
Germans and Czechs, however, would still have to live 
side by side in many other areas of Czechoslovakia, 
and in those areas Lord Runciman thought that a basis 
ought to be sought for local autonomy on the lines 
of the Fourth Plan which had been published by the 
Czechoslovak Government on the seventh of this 
month. Moreover, he considered that the integrity 
and security of Czechoslovakia could only be main- 
tained if her policy, internal and external, was directed 
to enabling her to live at. peace with all her neighbours. 
For this purpose, in his opinion, her policy should be 
entirely neutral, as in the case of Switzerland. This 
would involve assurances from Czechoslovakia that in 
no circumstances would she attack any of her neigh- 
bours and it would also mean guarantees from the 
principal Powers of Europe against aggression. 


Lord Runciman recommended that, in order to carry 
out the policy he was advocating, an international 
commission should be invited to deal with the delimi- 
tation of the area transferred to Germany and with 
controversial points arising from the execution of 
whatever agreement was reached. He also recom- 
mended the organization of an international force to 
keep order in the transferred districts, so that the 
Czechoslovak troops and police might be withdrawn as 
soon as possible. 


Consultations With France 

lig Vase ooo. His Majesty’s Government felt it 

necessary to consult the French Government 
before they replied to Herr Hitler, and, accordingly, 
M. Daladier and M. Bonnet were invited to fly to 
London for conversations with British Ministers on 
September 18. Perhaps I may read the communiqué 
which was issued after those conversations, and which 
read as follows : 


** After a full discussion of the present international 
situation, the representatives of the British and 
French Governments are in complete agreement 
as to the policy to be adopted with a view to pro- 
moting a peaceful solution of the Czechoslovak 
question. The two Governments hope that there- 
after it will be possible to consider a more general 
settlement in the interests of European peace.”’ 


During these conversations the representatives of 
the two Governments were guided by a desire to find 
a solution which would not bring about a European 
War, and, therefore, a solution which would not 
automatically compel France to take action in accord- 
ance with her obligations. It was agreed that the 
only means of achieving this object was to accept the 
principle of self-determination, and, accordingly, the 
British and the French Ministers in Prague were 
instructed to inform the Czechoslovak Government 
that the further maintenance within the boundaries 
of the Czechoslovak State of the districts mainly 
inhabited by Sudeten Germans could not continue 
any longer without imperilling the interests of 
Czechoslovakia herself and of European peace. The 
Czechoslovak Government were, therefore, urged to 
agree immediately to the direct transfer to the Reich 


of all areas with over 50 per cent Sudeten inhabitants. 
An international body was to be set up to deal with 
questions like the adjustment of frontiers and the 
possible exchange of populations on the basis of the 
right to opt. 

The Czechoslovak Government were informed that, 
to meet their natural desire for security for their future, 
His Majesty’s Government would be prepared, as a 
contribution to the pacification of Europe, to join 
in an international guarantee of the new boundaries 
of the Czechoslovak State against unprovoked 
aggression. Such a guarantee would safeguard the 
independence of Czechoslovakia by substituting a 
general guarantee against unprovoked aggression in 
place of the existing treaties with France and Soviet 
Russia, which involve reciprocal obligations of a 
military character. In urging this solution upon 
the Czechoslovak Government, the British and French 
Governments took account of the probability that the 
Czechoslovak Government would find it preferable to 
deal with the problem by the method of direct transfer 
rather than by means of a plebiscite, which would 
involve serious difficulties as regards other nationalities 
in Czechoslovakia. 


Britain’s New Commitment 


| agreeing to guarantee the future boundaries of 

Czechoslovakia against unprovoked aggression, His 
Majesty’s Government were accepting a completely 
new commitment as we were not previously bound 
by any obligations towards Czechoslovakia other than 
those involved in the Covenant of the League. 

The Czechoslovak Government replied on September 
20 to these representations by suggesting that the 
Sudeten dispute should be submitted to arbitration 
under the terms of the German-Czechoslovak Arbitra- 
tion Treaty of 1926. The British and French Ministers 
in Prague were, however, instructed to point out to 
the Czechoslovak Government that there was no hope 
of a peaceful solution on this basis, and, in the interests 
of Czechoslovakia and of European peace, the Czecho- 
slovak Government was urged to accept the Anglo- 
French proposals immediately. This they did imme- 
diately and unconditionally on September 21. His 
Majesty’s Minister in Prague was instructed on 
September 22 to inform Dr. Penes that His Majesty’s 
Government were profoundly conscious of the immense 
sacrifices to which the Czechoslovak Government had 
agreed, and the great public spirit they bad shown. 
These proposals had naturally been put forward in 
the hope of averting a general disaster and saving 
Czechoslovakia from invasion. The Czechoslovak 
Government’s readiness to go to such extreme limits 
of concession had assured her of a measure of sym- 
pathy which nothing else could have aroused. 

That Government resigned on September 22, but 
it was immediately succeeded by a Government of 
National concentration under General Sirovy, In- 
spector-General of the Army, and it has been em- 
phasized in Prague that this Government is not a 
military dictatorship and has accepted the Anglo- 
French proposals. We had hoped that the immediate 
problem of the Sudeten Germans would not be further 
complicated at this particular juncture by the pressing’ 
of the claims of the Hungarian and Polish minorities. 
These minorities have, however, consistently demanded 
similar treatment to that accorded to the Sudeten 
minority, and the acceptance of the Anglo-French 
proposals, involving the cession of the predominantly 
Sudeten German territories, has led to a_ similar 
demand for cession of the territory predominantly 
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inhabited by Polish and Hungarian minorities being 
advanced by the Hungarian and Polish Governments. 
The Hungarian Minister in London and the Polish 
Ambassador in London made representations to His 
Majesty’s Government in this sense on September 19 
and 20. Representations were also made in Prague 
on September 21 and 22. His Majesty’s Government 
have taken note of these representations, and have 
replied that they were at present concentrating all 
their efforts on the Sudeten problem, on the solution 
of which the issue of peace and war in Europe depended. 
They fully appreciated the interest of the Hungarian 
and Polish Governments in their respective minorities 
in Czechoslovakia, but hoped they would do nothing 
in the present delicate situation to extend the scope 
of the present crisis. The Polish Government have 
expressed considerable dissatisfaction at this reply, and 
emphasized that the Polish claims require urgent 
settlement. Troop movements have taken place in 
the direction of Teschen and considerable popular 
feeling has been aroused in Poland. The Hungarian 
Government has been encouraged by the visits of the 
Regent to Field- Marshal Goering at Rominten on 
September 20 and of the Prime Minister, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Chief of the General Staff to 
Berchtesgaden on September 21. Mobilization mea- 
sures have been taken to double the strength of the 
Hungarian Army. 


In view of these developments, the task of finding 
a solution of the Sudeten German problem was still 
further complicated. However, on the 22nd I went 
back to Germany to Godesberg on the Rhine, where 
the Chancellor had appointed a meeting place as being 
more convenient for me than the remote Berchtesgaden. 
Once again I had a very warm welcome in the streets 
and villages through which I passed, demonstrating 
to me the desire of the German people for peace, 
and on the afternoon of my arrival I had my second 
meeting with the Chancellor. During my stay in 
London the Government had worked out with the 
French Government arrangements for effecting the 
transfer of the territory proposed, and also for delimit- 
ing the final frontier. I explained these to Herr 
Hitler—he was not previously aware of them—and I 
also told him about the proposed guarantee against 
unprovoked aggression. 


Guaranteeing New Frontiers 


Q* that point of a guarantee he made no objection, 
but said he could notenter into a guarantee unless 
other Powers, including Italy, were also guarantors. 
I said, I had not asked him to enter into a guarantee 
but I had intended to ask him whether he was pre- 
pared to conclude a pact of non-aggression with the 
new Czechoslovakia. He said he could not enter 
into such a pact: while other minorities in Czechoslo- 
vakia were still unsatisfied; but hon. Members will 
see that he has since put his views in a more positive 
form, and said that when they are satisfied he will 
then be prepared to join in an international guarantee. 
At this particular time, however, no further discussion 
took place between us on the subject of a guarantee. 
Herr Hitler said he could not accept the other pro- 
posals I had described to him, on the ground that 
they were too dilatory and offered too many oppor- 
tunities for further evasion on the part of the Czechs. 
He insisted that a speedy solution was essential, on 
account of the oppression and terrorism to which the 
Sudeten Germans were being subjected, and he pro- 
ceeded to give me the main outlines of the proposal 
which he subsequently embodied in a memorandum— 


except that he did not in this conversation actually 
name any time limit. 

Hon. Members will realize the perplexity in which 
I found myself, faced with this totally unexpected 
situation. I had been told at Berchtesgaden that if 
the principle of self-determination were accepted Herr 
Hitler would discuss with me the ways and means of 
carrying it out. He told me afterwards that he never 
for one moment supposed that I should be able to 
come back and say that the principle was accepted. 
I do not want hon. Members to think that he was 
deliberately deceiving me—TI do not think so for one 
moment, but, for me, I expected that when I got 
back to Godesberg I had only to discuss quietly with 
him the proposals that I had brought with me; and 
it was a profound shock to me when I was told at the 
beginning of the conversation that these proposals 
were not acceptable, and that they were to be replaced 
by other proposals of a kind which I had not con- 
templated at all. 


Negotiations at Godesberg 


FELT that Imust have a little time to consider what 
I was to do. Consequently, I withdrew, my mind 
full of foreboding as to the success of my mission. I first, 
however, obtained from Herr Hitler an extension of his 
previous assurance, that he would not move his troops 
pending the results of the negotiations. I, on my side, 
undertook to appeal to the Czech Government to avoid 
any action which might provoke incidents. I have 
seen speculative accounts of what happened on the 
next day, which have suggested that long hours passed 
whilst I remained on one side of the Rhine and Herr 
Hitler on the other, because I had difficulty in obtaining 
this assurance from him about the moving of his 
troops. I want to say at once that that is purely 
imaginary. There was no such difficulty. I will 
explain in a moment what did cause the delay; but 
the assurance was given readily, and it has been, as I 
have said before, abided by right up to the present 
time. 

We had arranged to resume our conversation at half 
past eleven the next morning, but, in view of the 
difficulties of talking with a man through an interpreter 
and of the fact that I could not feel sure that what I 
had said to Herr Hitler had always been completely 
understood and appreciated by him, I thought it 
would be wise to put down on paper some comments 
upon these new proposals of his, and let him have them 
some time before the talks began. Accordingly, I 
wrote him a letter—No. 3 in the White Paper [p. 136] 
—whichIsenttohim. I sent that soon after breakfast. 
It will be seen that in it I declared my readiness to 
convey the proposals to the Czechoslovak Government, 
but I pointed out what seemed to me to be grave 
difficulties in the way of their acceptance. On the 
receipt of this letter, the Chancellor intimated that 
he would like to send a written reply. Accordingly, 
the conversations were postponed. The reply was not 
received until well into the afternoon. 

I had hoped that this delay might mean that some 
modification was being worked out, but when I received 
the letter—No. 4 [p. 136]—I found, to my disappoint- 
ment, that, although it contained some explanation, it 
offered no modification at all of the proposals which 
had been described to me the night before. Accordingly, 
I replied as in document No. 5 [p. 137], asking for a 
memorandum of the proposals and a copy of the map 
for transmission to Prague, and intimating my inten- 
tion to return to England. The memorandum and the 
map were handed to me at my final interview with the 
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Chancellor, which began at half-past ten that night and 
lasted into the small hours of the morning, an interview 
at which the German IT oreign Secretary was present, 
as well as Sir Nevile Henderson and Sir Horace Wilson ; 
and, for the first time, I found in the memorandum a 
time limit. Accordingly, on this occasion, I spoke 
very frankly. I dwelt with all the emphasis at my 
command on the risks which would be incurred by 
insisting on such terms, and on the terrible consequences 
of a war, if war ensued. I declared that the language 
and the manner of the document, which I described as 
an ultimatum rather than a memorandum, would pro- 
foundly shock public opinion in neutral countries, and 
[ bitterly reproached the Chancellor for his failure to 
respond in any way to the efforts which I had made to 
secure peace. In spite of these plain words, the con- 
versation was carried on on more friendly terms than 
any that had yet preceded it, and Herr Hitler informed 
me that he appreciated and was grateful for my efforts, 
but that he considered that he had made a response 
since he had held back the operations which he had 
planned and that he had offered in his proposal to 
Czechoslovakia a frontier very different from the one 
which he would have taken as the result of military 
conquest. 


THINK I should add that before saying farewell to 

Herr Hitler I had a few words with him in private, 
which I do not think are without importance. In the 
first place he repeated to me with great earnestness 
what he had said already at Berchtesgaden, namely, 
that this was the last of his territorial ambitions in 
Europe and that he had no wish to include in the 
Reich people of other races than Germans. In the 
second place he said, again very earnestly, that he 
wanted to be friends with Isngland and that if only this 
Sudeten question could be got out of the way in peace 
he would gladly resume conversations. It is true he 
said, “‘ There is one awkward question, the Colonies.”’ 
(Hon. Members: ‘“‘Spain.’’) (Laughter.) I really 
think that at a time like this these are not 
subjects for idle laughter. They are words which 
count in the long run and ought to be fully weighed. 
He said, ‘“‘There is one awkward question, the 
Colonies, but that is not a matter for war,” and, allud- 
ing to the mobilization of the Czechoslovak Army, 
which had been announced to us in the middle of our 
conversations and had given rise to some disturbance, 
he said, about the Colonies, ‘‘ There will be no mobiliza- 
tion about that.”’ 

{ may now briefly recapitulate the contents of the 
Memorandum. It proposed immediate separation from 
Czechoslovakia of the areas shaded on the map. These 
areas included all areas in which Sudeten Germans 
constituted more than 50 per cent of the population, 
and some additional areas. These were to be com- 
pletely evacuated by Czech soldiers and officials and 
occupied by German troops by October 1. A plebiscite 
was to be held in November, and according to the 
results a definitive frontier was to be settled by a 
German-Czech or an International Commission ;_ that 
is to say, the frontier would be altered according as the 
majority were either Germans or Czechs on one side 
or the other. In addition, certain other areas, marked 
in green, were ‘to be the subject of a plebiscite but these 
were to remain in the occupation of Czech troops. 
Both German and Czech troops were to be withdrawn 
from the disputed areas during the plebiscite and all 
further details were to be settled by a joint German- 
Czech Commission. 

I returned to London on September 24, and arrange- 
ments were made for the German Memorandum and 
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Wide World Photos 

ANXIETY IN WHITEHALL 
Interested crowds gathered round all the scenes of activity in 
London during Crisis Week—at barracks, stations, and outside 
every office in Whitehall. In this photograph we see Sir Robert 
Vansittart, the Government’s chief diplomatic adviser, leaving 
the Foreign Office, his expression one of extreme anxiety. 


map to be communicated directly to the Czech 
Government, who received them that evening. On 
Sunday, the 25th, we received from M. Masaryk, the 
Czech Minister here, the reply of the Czech Government, 
which stated that they considered Herr Hitler’s 
demands in their present form to be absolutely and 
unconditionally unacceptable. This reply was com- 
municated to the French Ministers, M. Daladier and 
M. Bonnet, who arrived that same evening and 
exchanged views with us on the situation. Conversa- 
tions were resumed the next morning, when the French 
Ministers informed us that if Czechoslovakia were 
attacked France would fulfil her Treaty obligations, 
and in reply we told them that if as a result of these 
obligations French forces became actively engaged in 
hostilities against Germany, we should feel obliged to 
support them. 


iViPeee HILE, as a last effort to preserve peace, 

I sent Sir Horace Wilson to Berlin on the 26th, 
with a personal message to Herr Hitler to be delivered 
before the speech that Herr Hitler was to make in Berlin 
at eight o’clock that night. The French Ministers entirely 
approved this initiative and issued a communiqué to 
that effect at midday. Sir Horace Wilson took with 
him a letter—No. 9 on the White Paper [p. 261]— 
pointing out that the reception of the German 
Memorandum by the Czechoslovak Government and 
public opinion in the world generally had confirmed 
the expectation which I had expressed to him at 
Godesberg. I, therefore, made a further proposal 


with a view to rendering it possible to get a settlement 
by negotiation rather than by military force, namely, 
that there should be immediate discussions between 
German and Czechoslovak representatives in the 
presence of British representatives. Sir Horace Wilson 
arrived in Berlin on the afternoon of the 26th and he 
presented his letter to Herr Hitler, who listened to him, 
but expressed the view that he could not depart from the 
procedure of the memorandum, as he felt conferences 
would lead to further intolerable procrastinations. 

I should tell the House how deeply impressed on my 
mind by my conversations with Herr Hitler and by 
every speech he has made, is his rooted distrust and 
disbelief in the sincerity of the Czech Government. 
That has been one of the governing factors in all this 
difficult story of negotiation. 


| la the meantime after reading Herr Hitler’s speech 

in Berlin, in which, he as I say, expressed his dis- 
belief in the intention of the Czech Government to 
carry out their promises, I issued a statement in which 
I offered, on behalf of the British Government, to 
guarantee that the promises they had made to us and 
the French Government should be carried out. But 
yesterday morning Sir Horace Wilson resumed his 
conversations with Herr Hitler, and, finding his views 
apparently still unchanged, he by my instructions 
repeated to him in precise terms what I said a few 
minutes ago was the upshot of our conversations 
with the French, namely, that if the Czechs reject the 
German Memorandum and Germany attacks Czecho- 
slovakia, we had been informed by the French Govern- 
ment that they would fulfil their obligations to Czecho- 
slovakia, and that should the forces of France in 
consequence become actively engaged in hostilities 
against Germany the British Government would feel 
obliged to support them. 

The next document in the White Paper [p. 260] refers 
to a conversation which I had with M. Masaryk as to 
whether the Czechoslovak Government would take 
part in such a conference as I had proposed to Herr 
Hitler, and the Czech Government replied accepting 
the proposal under certain conditions which are set 
out in their letter. Now the story which I have told 
the House brings us up to last night. About 10.30 I 
received from Herr Hitler a reply to my letter sent by 
Sir Horace Wilson. It is printed in the White Paper 
{p. 262]. A careful perusal of this letter indicates certain 
{imitations on Herr Hitler’s intentions which were not 
included in the Memorandum, and also gives certain 
additional assurances. There is, for example, a 
definite statement that troops are not to move beyond 
the red line, that they are only to preserve order, that 
the plebiscite will be carried out by a free vote under 
no outside influence, and that Herr Hitler will abide 
by the result, and, finally, that he will join the inter- 
national guarantee of the remainder of Czechoslovakia 
once the minorities questions are settled. Those are 
all reassuring statements as far as they go, and I have 
no hesitation in saying, after the personal contact I 
had established with Herr Hitler, that I believe he 
means what he says when he states that. But the 
reflection which was uppermost in my mind when I 
read his letter to me was that once more the differences 
and the obscurities had been narrowed down still 
further to a point where really it was inconceivable 
that they could not be settled by negotiations. So 
strongly did I feel this, that I felt impelled to send 
one more last letter—the last last—to the Chancellor. 
I sent him the following personal message : 

“* After reading your letter I feel certain that you 
can get all essentials without war and without delay. 
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J am ready to come to Berlin myself at once to 
discuss arrangements for transfer with you and repre- 
sentatives of the Czech Government, together with 
representatives of France and Italy if you desire. 
I feel convinced that we could reach agreement in 
a week. However much you distrust the Prague 
Government’s intentions, you cannot doubt the 
power of the British and French Governments to 
see that the promises are carried out fairly and fully 
and forthwith. As you know, I have stated publicly 
that we are prepared to undertake that they shall 
be so carried out. I cannot believe that you will 
take the responsibility of starting a world war 
which may end civilization, for the sake of a few 
days’ delay in settling this long-standing problem.”’ 


At the same time I sent the following personal 
message to Signor Mussolini : 


““T have today addressed last appeal to Herr 
Hitler to abstain from force to settle Sudeten 
problem, which, I feel sure, can be settled by a 
short discussion and will give him the essential 
territory, population and protection for both 
Sudetens and Czechs during transfer. I have 
offered myself to go at once to Berlin to discuss 
arrangements with German and Czech representa- 
tives, and if the Chancellor desires, representatives 
also of Italy and France. 
‘*T trust your Excellency will inform the German 
Chancellor that you are willing to be represented 
and urge him to agree to my proposal which will 
keep all our peoples out of war. I have already 
guaranteed that Czech promises shall be carried out 
and feel confident full agreement could be reached 
in a week.’ 
In reply to my message to Signor Mussolini, I was 
informed that instructions had been sent by the Duce 
to the Italian Ambassador in Berlin to see Herr von 
Ribbentrop at once and to say that, while Italy would 
fulfil completely her pledges to stand by Germany, 
yet, in view of the great importance of the request 
made by His Majesty’s Government to Signor Musso- 
lini, the latter hoped Herr Hitler would see his way 
to postpone action which the Chancellor had told Sir 
Horace Wilson was to be taken at 2 p.m. today for 
at least 24 hours so as to allow Signor Mussolini time 
to re-examine the situation and endeavour to find a 
peaceful settlement. In response, Herr Hitler has 
agreed to postpone mobilization for 24 hours. 

Whatever views hon. Members may have had about 
Signor Mussolini in the past, I believe that everyone 
will welcome his gesture of being willing to work with 
us for peace in Europe. That is not all. I have 
something further to say to the House yet. I have 
now been informed by Herr Hitler that he invites me 
to meet him at Munich to-morrow morning. He has 
also invited Signor Mussolini and M. Daladier. Signor 
Mussolini has accepted and I have no doubt M. 
Daladier will also accept. I need not say what my 
answer will be. We are all patriots, and there can 
be no hon. Member of this House who did not feel his 
heart leap that the Crisis has been once more post- 
poned to give us once more an opportunity to try 
what reason and good will and discussion will do to 
settle a problem which is already within sight of 
settlement. Mr. Speaker, I cannot say any more. I 
am sure that the House will be ready to release me 
now to go and see what I can make of this last effort. 
Perhaps they may think it will be well, in view of this 
new development, that this Debate shall stand ad- 
journed for a few days, when perhaps we may meet 
in happier circumstances. 


BRITAIN PLAYS HER PART. 8 


A.R.P. 3) AFTER the CRISIS 


A s soon as the clouds of the war menace had lifted, public opinion concerning 
the adequacy or otherwise of the A.R.P. preparations found vigorous 


expression. 


If the chapter that follows is largely critical, let us remember 


that a wise man, and a wise nation, learns to profit from the errors of 
commission and omission of the past. 


we could look upon our passive 

defences with a reasonably fair and 
critical eye, it was more obvious than ever just 
how disastrous it might have been had the 
Munich Agreement failed. A question that has 
arisen from all this is: “‘If we have established 
‘Peace in Our Time’ it is surely wasteful to 
spend money on completing a huge A.R.P. 
scheme that will never be used?” It is not 
the purpose of this chapter to conjecture an 
answer to this question, so much as to show the 
attitude that has been adopted as a result of the 
Crisis, and the position in which we might find 
ourselves were another crisis to arise as suddenly 
as the last. 

An article on A.R.P. in The Sunday Times of 
September 25, 1938—“‘ Crisis Sunday ”’ as this 
momentous day was called—stated very clearly 
the position of passive defence as it then was in 
this country. Subsequently the situation 
changed but little, and it is safe to say that 
views expressed here were still the views of 
a large section of the public after the Crisis. 


“The need [of A.R.P.] is urgent but is still 
unrealized by too many. Curiously enough, a 
good deal of the apathy comes, not from those 
who ignore dangers from the air, but from those 
who exaggerate them. ‘They conceive the effi- 
ciency of air attack to be such that no A.R.P. 
can make much difference to it. Here ex- 
periences in Spain and China tell an opposite 
tale. They show, no doubt, that aerial bombing, 
especially where (as would not be the case in 
Great Britain) there are no defending fighters to 
interfere with it, can be a very terrible thing. 
But they also show that in proportion as there 
is an effective A.R.P. system, casualties can be 
kept low, and no decisive result can be obtained 
by the air weapon.” 


The article then went on to state what was 
apparently also the Government point of view, 
namely, that the object of A.R.P. was to prevent 
panic and “ a widespread dislocation of national 
activities,’ and emphasized the need for prepara- 
tion, saying that “at the present one of the 
difficulties is the inequality of preparedness 
as between one area and another. Villages are 
apt to be keener than towns ; small towns than 


W ve the “‘ Crisis fever’ had abated and 


large ; and London areas the least keen of all. 

Meanwhile, in London itself there are great 
variations ... It still is in some of the more 
preponderantly working-class areas that the 
arrears are greatest . The great principle 
in every branch of preparedness must be to get 
all that is possible done and disposed of before 
any actual outbreak, so as to minimize the strain 
of the peak load. It is doubly important in the 
case of A.R.P., because sudden air attacks 
would probably open hostilities, and might very 
likely precede any declaration of war.” 


Preserving, the Trenches 


MMEDIATELY after the Crisis, on September 
30, the Home Office officially stated that 
trenches already begun should be completed, and 
that the distribution of gas masks would be con- 
tinued. However, work on the trench systems 
was relaxed considerably and in many cases 
night shifts were discontinued. Figures given by 
the Westminster City Council show that more 
than £54,000 was spent on digging three miles 
of trenches. These were not roofed in or fitted 
with duckboards or seats, so considerably more 
would have to be expended on timber, corru- 
gated iron, and labour to make them suitable 
to accommodate some 10,000 people. This 
meant that the cost of these trenches amounted 
to nearly £5 10s. per person without any roofing, 
and this was spent to protect only eight per cent 
of the population of Westminster. 


It was stated, however, that these trenches 
were intended only for use by shoppers, those 
caught in the streets, and people whose houses 
were not strong enough to afford safe protection. 
This might have been all very well in West- 
minster, but in poorer districts where the houses 
are badly built, crowded together and with few 
open spaces, trenches might be needed for as 
many as 75 per cent of the population, and 
there would be no room to dig them. It was 
also said that plans were arranged so that not 
more than six minutes’ walk would be needed 
to reach a shelter from any of the main crowded 
places. But according to A.R.P. Handbook 
No. 1, p. 21: “ The air raid warning will mean 
that a raid may occur in a few minutes (perhaps 
5 to 7 minutes).”’ This would not give much, 
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if any, time for police, special constables, soldiers 
or park-keepers to “ marshal ”’ the crowds into 
the trenches. 

It seems, therefore, that these trenches need 
to be dug on a larger scale than was planned 
and a much larger scale than those hitherto 
completed. Otherwise they will promote, rather 
than prevent, panic. Of course, panic can be 
dangerous and has often caused loss of life. 
For example, fourteen people were crushed to 
death on January 28, 1918, in a panic at 
Bishopsgate Station in London during the World 
War. But the chief danger arising from these 
trench systems is the false sense of security 
which they may impart to the occupants. In 
the first place, most of the trenches have been 
constructed in the shape of a straight ladder, 
whereas the maximum protection from blast and 
splinter is afforded by an open zigzagged forma- 
tion. Trenches of this type should not cost any 
more to prepare. Secondly, the press has fre- 
quently named them “ bomb-proof shelters,’”’ 
whereas they are in reality not even bomb- 
resisting. Trenches with two or three feet of soil 
on top do not afford any protection against direct 
hits from the smallest bombs. But it must be 
borne in mind that a trench forms the cheapest 
temporary shelter and is about ten times as safe 
as a refuge room. Also it is probably easier to 
make a trench gasproof than it is most rooms, 
although opinion is divided on this point. 


The £ s.d. of A.R.P. 


| connexion with the vexed problem of money, 

it is good to hear that the International 
Peace Campaign Science Commission, A.R.P. 
Co-ordinating Committee, have drawn up “A 
Suggested Scheme for Air Raid Precautions ”’ 
for the Borough of St. Pancras, London. Among 
the names of those on this committee are 
several of the outstanding scientists of our time. 
Briefly stated, their plan is designed on a 
humanitarian basis to save life and. prevent 
injury to citizens. Damage to property is given 
secondary consideration, and the scheme is, 
essentially, economically reasonable. St. Pancras 
was chosen because it is a typically difficult 
borough to deal with in respect to A.R.P. The 
scheme provides for the evacuation of 47,613 
persons and completely bomb-proof shelters for 
the remaining 136,287 people. Expenses include 
£480,000 in new accommodation for those 
evacuated ; £1,500,000 for 91 bomb- proof 
shelters, 60 feet below the surface (at £11 per 
head) ; and complete medical services costing 
£25,000, giving a total cost of £2,005,000, or 
approximately £11 per head (excluding main- 
tenance costs) and at the outside £15 per head. 
This would be a capital cost that could be 
repaid in four years (assuming the usual rate 
of Government grant) by a rate of Is. 8d. in 


the pound. It is most encouraging to know 
that this body of eminent and reliable scientists 
and other organizations such as the Association 
of Architects, Surveyors and Technical Assis- 
tants, have the welfare of the people at heart 
and are actively striving to set in motion a 
really satisfactory A.R.P. plan. 


PrURTHER to this question of expense, it is 
strange that the ratepayers should be ex- 
pected to bear even part of the costs of local 
schemes. Any A.R.P.scheme, whatever the basis 
of its organization, is really only part of the whole 
national scheme. The situation imposed by the 
Air Raid Precautions Act 1937 may be com- 
pared to a proposal to make the coastal towns 
the main contributors to the costs of the Navy. 
The possible expenditure of London boroughs 
varies according to the wealth and population 
of the borough from 16s. 3d. per head in the 
case of Westminster to 114d. in the case of 
Poplar, to quote two extremes. In view of the 
relative needs of Poplar and Westminster these 
conditions are far from fair. One man’s life, 
it may be urged, is worth as much as another's. 
On October 20, 1938, it was reported that the 
Government might bear the cost of all the 
A.R.P. trenches and shelters dug during the 
Crisis. This showed a welcome tendency to a 
broad view of the distribution of expenses. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, speaking in the House 
of Commons debate of November 3, 1938, said, 
with regard to evacuation: “In due course a 
Committee of this House was appointed, over 
which the right hon. gentleman (Sir John 
Anderson) who is now Lord Privy Seal presided. 
The Committee did their work well, and I am 
sure the House is grateful to them for their 
labours. Evidently, their report left some gaps 
which must be filled by technical and adminis- 
trative arrangements made by the Depart- 
ment.” One of the biggest “gaps” left was 
the question of expense. No detailed report was 
published on how much the evacuation scheme 
would cost. 

Another item that was omitted was the 
question of whether evacuation should be based 
on what Sir Samuel Hoare described as “ one 
of the basic principles of air-raid precautions 
... ” namely, “ dispersal in its various shapes 
and forms. A policy of that kind cannot but 
run directly contrary to many of the recent 
developments of the national life, and it may, 
if it is unwisely applied, dislocate the civil life 
of the country in many respects.” 

According to all scientific principles, dispersal 
in danger areas only makes matters worse (but, 
of course, this may not be applicable to evacu- 
ation). So, if the basic principle of A.R.P. 
upsets civil life, what is indicated is a new policy 
based on collective safety. 
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NO RELAXATION IN POST-CRISIS A.R.P. ACTIVITIES 
The B.B.C.’s television service took a hand in A.R.P. training in October 1938, when a demonstration (top picture) was 
televised of how a housewife could deal with an incendiary bomb. Three days later a rehearsal of the country’s telephone 
warning system took place ; on left above, a supervisor hands a code card to an operator, whose task is to inform all 
A.R.P. officials, fire brigades, police, etc. On right is a decontamination squad of Post Office workers going into action at 
a training centre near Charing Cross, early in November. 
Photos, For: Keystone 
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In modern warfare it has been realized that 
‘a great many more people can be killed by a 
given weight of high explosive bombs than by 
the same weight of gas bombs.” This is why gas 
was not used in the Spanish Civil War. We 
cannot deny that gas might be used in another 
European war, and it would probably cause 
considerable panic unless the public were com- 
pulsorily educated to face it calmly. The real 
danger to civilians is undoubtedly from high 
explosive bombs. In the Home Office booklet, 
“The Protection of Your Home Against Air 
Raids,” it is suggested, in pages 16 and 17, 
that the windows of a refuge room should be 
prevented from splintering and the ceiling 
supported with wooden props. In page 30 it 
adds that as an extra precaution trenches may 
be dug (just how and where is not said) or 
windows sandbagged to resist splinters. And 
one is also told, ‘‘ Do not rely on a wall keeping 
out splinters unless it is more than a foot thick.” 
Most dwelling-houses have walls six to nine 
inches thick. The real danger, however, lies in 
the building collapsing into the refuge room as a 
result of blast or debris and blocking the exits 
from the room. Wooden props are unlikely to 
prevent this. In Mr. Herbert Morrison’s own 
words, “it is absurd to regard the general run 
of basements as adequate for the protection of 
the civil population.” 


¢ 


ROF. HALDANE’S summary of his own book 
on A.R.P. puts the situation very briefly : 
“ Trench systems give protection against every- 
thing but direct hits. Shallow concrete and 
other dug-outs are little better than trenches, 
and far more expensive Systems of 
brick-lined underground tunnels have proved 
their value in Spain. The cost of such systems 
in the London area, based on the costs of a 
recent sewer scheme, works out at about £10 
per head, with an addition of £2 10s. for a 
ventilation plant which would filter poisonous 
gases and smokes out of the air supplied. The 
other efficient type of shelter is a concrete cellar 
with some 20 feet of earth above its roof, 
surmounted by 3 feet of cement to burst bombs 
falling on it.”’ | 
The only Government handbook that throws 


any light on high explosive bombs is the A.R.P. ' 


Handbook No. 6, where, in page 7, it is said that 
“high explosive bombs may be expected to 
weigh from 250 to 3,000 Ib. They can be 
designed to burst on contact with a hard surface 
or to penetrate a considerable distance before 
bursting. The latter type of bomb would 
penetrate an ordinary building before exploding, 
though contact with a steel or stone structure 
may serve to deflect the path of the bomb or to 
explode it prematurely, and reinforced concrete 
of exceptional thickness may cause the bomb to 


explode before penetration. Damage is mainly 
caused by the blast of the explosion and by the 
fragmentation of the shell of the bomb which 
results.” 


That is all. There is no information showing 
how thick the concrete roof must be, or how to 
protect people from a direct hit. In fact, in 
page 12 may be found the admission: “ Since it 
would normally be impracticable to provide 
effective protection against direct hits by high 
explosive bombs, the arrangements to be made 
should be designed to ensure protection against 
blast, splinters and gases.”” A.R.P. Handbook 
No. 5 is also mentioned here. Its title is to be 
“ Structural Precautions against Bombs and 
Gas.”’ This should be the answer to the question 
of how to protect civilians against high explo- 
sives. But the book was not published even 
after the Crisis, and the Stationery Office refused 
to say when it would be available. 


The Danger from High Explosive 


GEVEN out of eight of the Air Raid Precautions 

Handbooks deal specifically with anti-gas 
precautions, and the eighth, concerning “ The 
Duties of Air Raid Wardens,” lays emphasis on 
gas and incendiary bombs. The memoranda, 
however, are concerned with much more general 
subjects, such as the organization of branches 
of A.R.P. As has been pointed out before, an 
absolute minimum of attention is devoted to the 


‘problem of damage to life and property by high 


explosive bombs. A syllabus of lectures for 
training A.R.P. wardens devotes 134 hours’ 
instruction to anti-gas precautions, four to 
first aid, four to organization, and only half an 
hour to the effects of high explosive bombs. In 
these lectures it is stated that the most effective 
use of gas bombs is with high explosive and 
incendiary bombs. This is untrue, for the 
latter tend to disperse the gas very rapidly. 
In actual practice high explosive bombs are 
most effective when followed by a gas attack, 
for then the gas can enter destroyed refuge 
rooms, attacking the survivors, if any. The 
dangers of high explosive bombing are described 
to wardens as being due to gas, contamination, 
explosions and fires ; no mention is made of the 
fact that the majority of deaths and casualties 
will be due to the direct effect of the high 
explosive bombs themselves, and the collapse of 
buildings in the neighbourhood. It has been 
openly admitted that the Government do not 
intend to waste time or money on this question, 
so we are forced to acknowledge that the 
Government’s plan is to ignore the real danger to 
life and concentrate on the much smaller and 
cheaper task of delaying panic. Even in this 
direction it seems that several false steps have 
been taken already. In the light of this, it is 
not surprising that Lieut.-Col. Cawston, A.R.P. 
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DUG IN HASTE—PERFECTED AT LEISURE 


Trenches dug during the Crisis varied greatly from place to place ; one of the best made in London is seen in the photo- 

graphs at top of a shelter excavated in the King Edward VII Memorial Park, Shadwell. Left, the trench in preparation ; 

and, right, an interior view. The lower pictures show an all-steel closed-in trench at Clapham Common being inspected 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison, Leader of the L.C.C., who is seen on the right in the right-hand photograph. 


Photos, Borough of Stepney; Barratts 
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officer for Chatham, was forced to resign because 
he demanded tunnel shelters to protect the 
people under his care from high explosive 
bombs. 

However, Sir Samuel Hoare admitted on 
November 3, 1938, that “it would undoubtedly 
mean tremendous dislocation of the civil life of 
the country. That is the reason why since I 
have been responsible for air-raid precautions 
I have refused to accept this building of what 
might be called underground cities as a panacea 
for the troubles and dangers with which we are 
dealing.”” Opposed to this we find from 
experience in Spain that bomb-proof shelters 
could be dug in three months without any more 
disorganization than exists when an occasional 
road is repaired. Spanish cities were only 
disorganized when individuals made their own 
excavations, leaving the soil in the streets. As 
far as expense is concerned, it seems unlikely 
that we could not afford in peace time a plan 
that Spain could afford when impoverished by 
a year of war. 


Property or Human Life ? 


I‘ the “ Duties of Air Raid Wardens ”’ it is 

stated that when a bomb falls it must be 
reported to headquarters at once. “* This duty 
must come before any help to individuals.” 
But if small incendiary bombs are dropped, 
“ the warning to the occupants of the building 
should take priority over the making of a report 
to headquarters.”’ Critics might justifiably 
assume that these two injunctions, followed up 
by “it is important to repeat that the wardens’ 
first duty is to their sector as a whole, before 
even their duty to help individuals in distress,”’ 
show that the Government values property 
above lives. 


The Government publications make an in- 
teresting study in themselves, and in places 
afford quite amusing reading, if taken literally. 
In page 22 of “‘ The Protection of Your Home 
Against Air Raids”’ there is a list of duties 
that the head of the household should perform 
immediately he receives an air-raid warning. 
First of all, he sends everyone to the refuge 
room and sees that they have gas masks, then 
he makes someone else see that all is ship-shape 
in the refuge room, and he himself goes “ all 
round the house closing all doors and all 
windows.” Then, if it is night, he must go 
round the house turning all the lights off, and 
afterwards when all is dark he must open the 
doors he has closed and “ extinguish all fires in 
grates.”’ And lastly he must grope in the dark 
to turn off the gas main and go round to “ see 
that the water buckets orcans . . . placed about 
the house are full and ready for use.”’ Then 
he is assured that “ this information is given to 
guide you,’ presumably because after reading 


it he is more in the dark than ever. By the 
time that the head of the household has done 
his round of duties it is to be hoped that the 
“all clear’ signal would have been sounded, 
if his house had not been blown up around 
him! In page 24 is the heading “ What To 
Do In Your Refuge Room,” which is followed 
immediately by a list of seven “ Don'ts.” 

A sad point about most of these Government, 
publications is that they are not indexed, so it 
is quite impossible to find any information vou 
may need inanemergency. A.R.P. Handbooks 
Nos. 1 and 3 are indexed, however, but if you 
require some immediate information, say, from 
Handbook 1, about your gas mask, there is no 
reference to it in the index; you must look 
under “ Respirator,” but there is no cross- 
reference to tell you this. Then on top of all 
this you are urged to “ ACT PROMPTLY. 
PROMPT ACTION MAY BE THE MEANS 
OF SAVING LIVES.” 

It is stated that “the essential things cost 
little to do,”’ but no mention is made anywhere 
of how much outlay is needed. In order to 
equip a refuge room at all adequately an ex- 
penditure of at least £2 is necessary. How can 
parents with only 21s. a week to feed a family 
of eight be expected to afford £2 to equip their 
only living room as a refuge? The size of this 
room ought to be over 15 ft. by 10 ft. and 8 to 
10 ft. high. In the case of London boarding 
houses containing, say, 25 residents, a room 
40 ft. by 24 ft. would be needed, which would 
be a veritable death-trap. “It is, however, 
important that top-floor dwellers should find 
accommodation downstairs,” and “ Clear the 
loft, attic, or top floor of all inflammable 
material, paper, litter, lumber, etc., to lessen 
the danger of fire, and to prevent fire from 
spreading.”’ This is not nearly as easy as it 
sounds, for a very large section of London’s 
population lives in top-floor rooms. In fact, in 
many cases during the Crisis no attempt was 
made to put this into action because it was 
quite impracticable. 


NE is advised,“ if you use candles do not burn 
more at a time than is necessary, to avoid 

using up oxygen.” This is due to the fallacious 
belief that a gas-proof room is really air-tight. 
Were it so, the occupants of such a room would 
die of asphyxiation within a few hours. Actual 
tests of a gas-proofed room are described by 
Professor J. B. 8. Haldane in “ A.R.P.,” 
Appendix III. Candles produced 7:5 cubic ft. 
of carbon dioxide per hour, but after three and 
a half hours the concentration in the room 
ceased to increase above 10°6 parts per 10,000, 
which means that nearly 7,400 cubic feet of air 
leaked out of that room per hour, or that “ one 
half of the air in the room would be replaced 
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by external air in 1-69 hours.”’ Corresponding 
figures given elsewhere are, “‘from 24 to 9+ 
hours in different rooms (the latter figure being 
exceptional).”’ 

The real nature of the problem, however, is 
not generally disclosed to the public. The 
lectures delivered to Air Raid Wardens point 
out that lack of oxygen or excess of carbon 
dioxide are subsidiary to the discomfort pro- 
duced by rise of temperature and humidity in 
an overcrowded room. 

The cubic volume of 
air in aroom is, there- 
fore, not a measure of 
the number of people 
it can accommodate in 
comfort. The capacity 
of an unventilated 
room depends on the 
sum of the area of its 
floor, walls, and ceiling 
through which heat 
may be conducted and 
on which moisture may 
condense. ‘This means 
that a room 10 ft. high 
and of area 10 ft. by 
10 ft. will hold 6 people 
comfortably, but a 
room four times this 
area will not hold four 
times aS many people ; 
in fact, it will only hold 
16 people. This is 
another argument in 
favour of using small 
refuge rooms rather 
than large shelters. 


instructions seem to envisage a very modest use 
of high explosives, but give much attention to 
gas bombs, and the small thermite grenade 
which has not been a great success in Spain. 
The Spanish Government at first took something 
of the same line. They were dealing with a 
people at least as individualistic as the English. 
Painstaking officials busied themselves with 
handbooks and posters about gas precautions, 
and where to stand in your house when it was 
being bombed. It is 
doubtful if carrying out 
these instructions to 
the letter would have 
made a difference of 
more than one or two 
per cent to the casual- 
ties. As to cellars, 
these were often sheer 
death traps ; the effect 
of a ‘delayed-action ’ 
bomb is to bring the 
whole building, except 
the outside walls, down 
on the cellar, thus 
threatening a peculiar- 
ly horrible death, unless 
a very powerful man 
with a pick-axe could 
hack his way out before 
being suffocated.” 


He also goes on to 
say, “It is a little diffi- 
cult to understand the 
A.R.P. emphasis on 
gas precautions . 

It is curious to find 
that, although it [gas} 


The more one reads 
about A.R.P. in official 
handbooks and_ the 
more one saw of A.R.P. 
during the Crisis, the 
more one tends to feel 


HALDANE, SCIENTIST OF A.R.P. 
One of the foremost scientists of the present day, Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane has devoted much time to the study of 
A.R.P. measures, and in books and pamphlets has not only 
exposed the deficiencies of the present schemes but—acting 
on his experience during the Spanish Civil War—has 
advocated much more drastic steps. 


has not been used in 
Spain, either in battle 
or against civilians, it 
should loom so large in 
A.R.P.; ... the real 


that a considerable lack of knowledge and 
appreciation of the realities of modern warfare 
combined to give our precautions an unreality 
that has been aptly compared to “an O.T.C. 
field-day staged by two public schools.” The 
only wars which can throw any light on con- 
ditions of modern warfare are those in Spain 
and China. 

G. T. Garratt, who was in Spain during 1937 
and 1938, writes on Air Raid Precautions in 
“The Air Defence of Britain,’’ saying: “ It is 
cifficilt for anyone who has seen the condition 
of a bombed industrial area to take the pro- 
tection of individual houses very seriously. The 
high-explosive bombs shatter and crack all 
except the first-class steel-framed buildings 
within a considerable area. Yet the A.R.P. 


questions which should 
be agitating English minds is the probable 
effect of a mass attack on East London, on the 
Euston to King’s Cross railway termini and, for 
a day raid, on the City and east central area.”’ 
After the Crisis a storm of criticism arose, 
directed mainly at the organization of A.R.P. 
during the Crisis. On October 6 it was reported 
that 30,000 volunteers were needed to man the 
Auxiliary Fire Service, whereas up to September 
24 there were only just over 4,200 enrolled. 
Also, in the event of war, 360 auxiliary fire 
stations would be required by the L.C.C., but 
during the Crisis only six were placed in com- 
mission. And only 800 of the 5,000 necessary 
women ambulance drivers had been enrolled. 
On October 8 Prof. J. B. 8S. Haldane stated 
that the Crisis had made evident the hopeless 
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inadequacy of the official A.R.P. schemes, and 
suggested that what was required was: “ Free 
material for garden trenches; covered zig- 
zagged trenches in all open spaces in crowded 
areas; protection against gas for babies and 
young children ; no children to be evacuated to 
East Coast towns ; refugees to be billeted on an 
equitable basis; and employers to provide 
protection for workers.” 

Unfortunately Prof. Haldane’s account of his 
experiences in Spain and his A.R.P. proposals 
were only too often depreciated on the ground 
that they were “ of a Communist nature ”’ and 
had “a Left bias.”” Similarly the conclusions 
of the independent body of scientists known as 
the Cambridge Group were described as “im- 
practicable ’ and “ academic.” 

It has been rightly stated in another chapter 
of this work that “science, with its incorruptible 
truth, cannot be adapted to the kind of partial 
propaganda that nowadays sweeps the world, 
unsuccessfully struggling against the unalterable 
truth of facts.”” The Government policy to dis- 
regard bold statements of scientific truth has 
inevitably placed science in the hand of the 
opposition with the result that when the truth 
is revealed it is immediately discredited. 


Absence of Co-operation 


N October 10 and 11 Mr. W. F. Deedes, 
in his articles in The Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post, said: “ There is not one local 
authority in 50 [and there are 1,500 responsible 
for A.R.P.] yet fit to work a complete A.R.P. 
scheme with any margin of safety.” He also 
said: “ The strongest and most efficient local 
machine is severely handicapped by an ignorant 
public. Sensible co-operation from the public 
is an essential factor in local security. Such co- 
operation can only come with general knowledge 
of what is required. Some of this responsibility 
devolves on the Government, whose decision 
to postpone part-issue of the Householder’s 
Handbook until the eve of the Crisis is widely 
criticized ; but the local authorities have the 
most important part to play ... Without 
recognized authority discipline in air-raid pre- 
cautions work must be impossible... An 
outstanding lesson of the emergency was that 
improvised air-raid precautions, no matter how 
skilful, are not good enough ... Obviously 
A.R.P. must remain for the time being primarily 
a voluntary organization. It was on this under- 
standing that tens of thousands enlisted. But 
the time is approaching when the Government 
may have to consider the desirability of in- 
vesting additional but strictly limited powers 
in local authorities.”’ 
So far each warden is invested with a silver 
badge and armlet, card of appointment, and 
compensation for injury. At about this time 


people were demanding in letters to the press that 
uniforms should be issued to all wardens so as 
to inspire them with a sense of authority. This 
would seem to be rather an unjustifiable waste 
of funds, unless it were intended that the uniform 
should protect the civilian’s own clothing from 
damage. In this case dungarees or proper, 
light protective clothing would be more suitable 
than a uniform. 


AFTER the Crisis it was revealed that one 

hospital at any rate was well prepared for 
the Crisis. A Times report of the elaborate 
scheme prepared by University College Hospital, 
London, stated: “‘It was arranged for all 
patients to be evacuated . . . Detailed prepar- 
ations were made for the reception and dis- 
position of casualties. Even the giving of 
morphia in darkness, in the event of the lights 
failing, had not been overlooked, and syringes 
were prepared, containing the appropriate 
doses.” These and many other preparations 
were made before most hospitals had received 
any official advice. 

It was also reported in The Times that trial 
evacuations of the staff of the Stork Margarine 
Works at Purfleet, Essex, had been perfected : 
“1,100 employees were evacuated from the 
factory in one minute after the signal had been 
given. Test evacuations are carried out almost 
daily so that the workers, many of whom are 
women and young girls, will come to regard 
them as a matter of course, and will go through 
the same routine calmly in a real emergency.” 
There is no reason why such efficiency should 
not prevail in all quarters. 


Learning from the Crisis 


(THE result of the Crisis was to expose an un- 

expected attitude behind the A.R.P. plans 
which might conceivably lead to dangerous 
consequences during war, rather than any flaw 
in the plan itself. Possibly the actual organiza- 
tion of A.R.P. was perfect, though in places 
not completed by the time the Crisis arrived. 
What was made plain was the necessity of 
ensuring that, if the original plans were to 
be maintained, they should be modernized 
and completed with the utmost alacrity and 
care, and that due consideration should be 
given to additional schemes designed to ensure 
the safety and protect the lives of the people 
from the major dangers of aerial attack. Peace 
is undoubtedly the time for creating passive 
defences, and the respite gained by the Munich 
Agreement might be converted into a lasting 
peace backed by the strength of Britain. In 
this connexion it has been said, ‘‘ It is ancient 
counsel to be strong and of good courage ; let 
us be strong enough to keep the peace and 
courageous enough to pay the price of peace.” 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 11 


The ‘BIG FOUR’ at MUNICH 


Wi ith millions of men mobilized and ready to march, with fortifications 
manned and fleets prepared for battle, Europe was dragged back to 
the paths of peace just when the tocsin of war was about to sound. Four 
statesmen at Munich worked the miracle and effected a settlement which 
may well prove to have been a turning-point in the world’s history. 


HEN Mr. Chamberlain left Heston 

W airport early on Thursday, September 

29, on his way to Munich, he was 
given an impressive send-off by practically 
all his colleagues in the Cabinet and a number 
of other important people desirous of showing 
their gratitude for his unrelenting and, as it 
would seem, successful efforts to preserve 
European peace. 

Before entering his ’plane the Prime Minister 
spoke a few words into the microphone. “ When 
I was a little boy,” he said, ‘‘ I used to repeat, 
‘If at first you don’t succeed—try, try, try 
again. That is what I am doing. When 
I come back I hope I may be able to say, as 
Hotspur says in Henry IV, ‘ Out of 
this nettle, danger, we pluck this 
flower, safety.’ ”’ 

At the same hour M. Daladier 
left Paris, also by aeroplane, and 
Mussolini was already on the way 
in his special train, which would take 
him across German Austria to Kuf- 
stein, where he would be received 
by Herr Hitler. 

The resulting negotiations in Herr 
Hitler’s headquarters at Munich were 
painful and wearisome, but, it can be 
assumed, were no longer in any 
real danger of breaking down. The 
presence of the Italian Dictator, to 
whom Herr Hitler was deeply in- 
debted for the attitude taken by Italy 
during the annexation of Austria, 
greatly contributed to this. If he 
was a second to Hitler in backing 
up his demands, he was at the same 
time a mediator, for no direct Italian 
interest was involved in the Czecho- 
slovakian question, and his evident 
desire that Italy’s pending agree- 
ment with Great Britain should 
materialize at the earliest possible 
moment made him a fair partner for 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

The German press had been in- 
structed, before these final negotia- 
tions started, to emphasize the idea 
that Germany had no conflict with 
Great Britain or France but only with 


Czechoslovakia—or, more pointedly, with Presi- 
dent Benes—and that a war involving the Great 
Powers could be let loose only if they were 
prepared to cancel the fact of a reborn, re- 
strengthened Germany. ‘These declarations 
concluded with words of sympathy and respect 
for Mr. Chamberlain and his efforts, and were 
meant to conceal the evidence of reluctance 
on the part of the German people to be sent 
to the battlefield for the sake of a piece of 
Czechoslovakia inhabited by a population who, 
it was true, were German-speaking, but with 
whom they had not been united for a thousand 
years. German public opinion was to be 


assured that—Germany not desiring to make 


Wide World Photos 


PREMIER AND DUCE 


Though they have not often met, Mr. Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini 

are by no means strangers ; the former has not infrequently sent private 

communications to the Duce on political topics, and the Premier’s sister- 

in-law, widow of Sir Austen Chamberlain, is a friend of Mussolini. This 
photo was taken during the Munich Conference. 
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war against the Western powers—it would be 
a wilful act of aggression on the latters’ part 
if they interfered in a settlement which Herr 
Hitler meant to have at all costs. This pro- 
paganda could not, however, prevent a display 
of frantic enthusiasm by the citizens of Munich 
when the foreign statesmen—and, above all, Mr. 
Chamberlain—came to the rescue at the very 
last moment, and Herr Hitler and his lieutenants 
could not but have been impressed by the 
demonstrations during their state drive through 
the streets of the Fuehrer’s “ own city.” 


Greeting the Peacemaker 


USSOLINI had arrived first, and had been 
taken by Herr Hitler to inspect a guard of 
honour on the station square. The French 
Prime Minister, M. Daladier, when he stepped 
out of his aeroplane, travel-worn and tired, 
was greeted by the Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, and hailed by a number of on- 
lookers. Mr. Chamberlain, with his staff and 
advisers, reached the airport in two Lockheeds 
at 11.50 a.m., and was also received by Herr 
von Ribbentrop. A dense crowd had collected, 
and a guard of honour playing the British and 
German national anthems lined the way. 
Scenes of enthusiasm multiplied as the Prime 
Minister neared the Fuehrer’s house; the 


police could not prevent the public breaking 
through their ranks to shake hands with or 
peacemaker.” 


¢ 


present flowers to the 


In this spirit of goodwill and hope the 
conference, which began shortly before 1.0 p.m., 
could hardly concern itself with questions of 
detail, but dispatched with some expediency 
all the main items of its agenda. The first 
gathering lasted for two hours, the German 
and Italian Foreign Ministers being present. A 
second sitting was devoted to working out a 
complete programme into which the British 
and French statesmen could fit their schemes 
for the security of an independent political] 
and economic life for the re-shaped Czecho- 
slovakia, and for an orderly change-over instead 
of a surrender to force which Herr Hitler had 
evidently wanted. This second meeting lasted 
until the evening ; after a short dinner a third 
was begun at 10 o’clock, and lasted for three 
and a half hours ; in fact, the four delegations 
worked until 1.30 on Friday morning, before 
it was announced that agreement had been 
reached and signed during the night sitting. 


HE conclusions (see page 395) were modified 
later ; in particular, the plebiscite, provided 
for in certain areas of mixed population, was 
abandoned, the mixed international boundary 
commission having reached agreement on 
different lines. The evacuation programme, 
by which a “token occupation’ by German 
troops was to begin on October 1 and the 
whole was to be completed on October 7, was 
carried through according to plan. 


WHERE THE MUNICH CONFERENCE WAS HELD 


It was at first believed that the Four-Power talks might take place in the informal atmosphere of Herr Hitler’s private 
flat in Munich, but it was eventually decided that something more impressive was indicated, and the ‘‘ Big Four ’’ met 


instead at the Fuehrerhaus, the pretentious but rather squat building seen above. 


This and the Brown House form the 


Nazi headquarters in Munich, where the movement was born. 
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Keystone 


TAKING A ‘BREATHER’ DURING THE TALKS 


During an interval in the Munich conversations this photograph of statesmen and their advisers emerging from the Fuehrerhaus 


for a breath of fresh air was taken. 
diplomatic adviser) and Sir Horace Wilson. 


The three men on the bottom step are (left to right) M. Daladier, M. Leger (French 
The rain-coated white-haired figure on the top step is Baron Weizsacker, 


chief secretary of state of the German Foreign Office. 


On the Friday, before leaving for London by 
air at 2.20 p.m., the Prime Minister made two 
announcements: first, that the Czechoslovak 
Government, by way of the British Minister in 
Prague, had accepted the Four-Power plan as 
concluded the night before ; and, second, that he 
had signed an agreement with Herr Hitler that 
henceforward conciliation should be applied to 
any other subjects of dispute that might arise 
between Great Britain and Germany and 
endanger the new European peace. M. Daladier 
had left about an hour earlier ; Mussolini and 
Count Ciano, his son-in-law and Foreign 
Minister, stayed until 7.40 that evening and 
travelled to Rome by train. Spontaneous ova- 
tions were given to Mr. Chamberlain before he 
left and at the moment of his departure, signi- 
fying the relief felt by the German people when 
the sudden danger of war was dissipated. 


OT much is known about the details of the 
eight or ten hours of negotiations which 

took place on this eventful Thursday afternoon 
and evening. The account subsequently given 
bv the Prime Minister to the House of Commons 


(see page 414) was in the main confined to facts : 
that Herr Hitler had retracted some of his final 
demands, that Mussolini had made a “ possibly 
decisive contribution,” and had furnished the 
conference with a basis for discussion; that 
M. Daladier had shown courage, pertinacity, and 
good humour in discharging the most difficult 
task of all; that President Roosevelt’s firm and 
persuasive messages and the Dominions’ strong 
support had helped. The differences between 
the unacceptable ultimatum of Godesberg and 
the Munich Agreement appeared to be the 
possibility of an orderly evacuation of areas to 
be ceded instead of a complete, unconditional, 
and unorganized surrender on October 1; an 
area defined according to the racial composition 
of the population, if somewhat in Herr Hitler’s 
favour, instead of one arbitrarily determined by 
him; arrangements for the German “ token 
occupation’; and the provision of an inter- 
national force to occupy the plebiscite areas 
during the holding of the plebiscite. 


Materially, the conference at Munich, brought 
about at the very last minute of a period of 
extreme tension and acute danger by the 
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We, the German Flhrer and Chancellor and the 
British Prime Minister, have hed a further 
meeting today and are egreed in recognising that 
the question of Anglo-German relations is of the 
firat importance for the two countries and for 
Rurope. 

We regerd the agreement signed last night 
and the Anglo-Gérman Naval Agreement as symbolic 
of the desire of our two peoples never to go to 
war with one another agsin. 

We are resolved that the method of 
consultation shell be the method adopted to deal 
with any other guestiona that may concern our two 
countries, and we are determined to continue our 


efforta to remove possible sources of difference 


Russia was eliminated, and 
she was brought into the 
orbit of Germany in politics 
as well as economics. It 1s 
not surprising, therefore, that 
Herr Hitler, notwithstanding 
the concessions he had made 
in comparison with his God- 
esberg ultimatum, considered 
the Munich Agreement and 
its acceptance by General 
Sirovy, the new Czechoslovak 
Premier, a great success for 
his policy, and accordingly, 
when he returned to Berlin 
on Saturday, October 1, had 
himself hailed in triumph on 
what he called “ the greatest 
day of my life.” 


ANY times before he 


end thus to contribute to assure the peace of 


Huropes 


had said, even solemnly 
declared, that he was satisfied. 
and. had no further territorial! 
claims. Yet, even while he 
was concluding his conversa- 


_ — | 
Ap ae tions with the foreign states- 


men, and especially with Mr. 
Chamberlain, he alluded to 
a future claim that he was 
going to make for the restitu- 
tion of the German colonies, 
although emphasizing that 
they were not an object for 
which there was any ques- 
tion of war. The British and 
French guarantee for the new 


This is the paper which Mr. Chamberlain waved to the cheering crowd that greeted boundaries of Czechoslovakia. 
him on his return from Munich on September 30. It marked the opening of a new remained for the time being 


era in Anglo-German relations, and was the first documentary fruit of the Premier’s in abeyance 


‘‘ appeasement ’”’ policy. 


insistence of the British Prime Minister, seems 
to have fulfilled what in reason could have been 
expected, although it nevertheless meant a 
terrible sacrifice for the Czechoslovak nation, an 
alteration of the map of Europe of far greater 
significance than the mere transfer of some 
10,000 square miles with some 3,000,000 
inhabitants from one country to another. In 
fact, this annexation, if not the spectacular 
conquest of Sudetenland at which Hitler 
evidently had aimed, brought him an increase 
of power much greater than the gains shown on 
the map or to be estimated in numbers, for with 
it went the natural border with its strong 
fortifications, built on the model of the French 
Maginot Line. This border was the only obstacle 
to Hitler’s further advance in south-eastern 
Europe, that barrier in the heart of Europe of 
which Bismarck had spoken; with its loss 
Czechoslovakia’s allegiance to France and Soviet 


The British 

people, and a large majority 
of its representatives in Parliament, expressed 
their deep-felt gratitude to the Prime Minister, 
convinced that but for his successful interven- 
tion a general European war would have been 
inevitable ; and such a war would not have 
preserved Czechoslovakia from being ruined 
and destroyed. The fate of that country, 
which was a creation of the Peace Treaties, 
was dependent upon the policy which gave 
her birth, and she was inevitably doomed when 
that policy had to be abandoned in consequence 
of her racial minorities having received the 
armed support of stronger nations on her 
borders. 

In a message from the King, dated October 2, 
thanking God for having delivered us from the 
horrors of war, and commending the people for 
their calm during the days of crisis, the Prime 
Minister’s unprecedented efforts in the cause of 
peace found their crowning recognition. 
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HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 


7 


The MUNICH AGREEMENT 


oncluded late in the night of September 29, and published the 


Cillowing day, the Munich Four-Power Agreement 


between Great 


Britain, France, Germany and Italy put an end to the World Crisis of 


1938. 


The fulltext of the Document and its annexes, all dated Munich, 


September 29, 1938, is reprinted below from the “« Second White Paper.”’ 


( , BEMANY, the United Kingdom, France 

and Italy, taking into consideration the 
agreement, which has been already reached in 
principle for the cession to Germany of the 
Sudeten German territory, have agreed on the 
following terms and conditions governing the 
said cession and the measures consequent thereon, 
and by this agreement they each hold themselves 
responsible for the steps necessary to secure its 
fulfilment :— 


1. The evacuation will begin on October 1. 

2. The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree 
that the evacuation of the territory shall be completed 
by October 10, without any existing installations having 
been destroyed and that the Czechoslovak Government 
will be held responsible for carrying out the evacuation 
without damage to the said installations. 

3. The conditions governing the evacuation will be 
laid down in detail by an international commission 
composed of representatives of Germany, the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The occupation by stages of the predominantly 
German territory by German troops will begin on 
October 1. The four territories marked on the 
attached map [see map of the “* Munich Compromise ’”’ 
in p. 16} will be occupied by German troops in the 
following order: the territory marked No. I on 
October 1 and 2, the territory marked No. II on 
October 2 and 3, the territory marked No. III on 
October 3, 4 and 5, the territory marked No. IV on 
October 6 and 7. The remaining territory of prepon- 
derantly German character will be ascertained by the 
aforesaid international commission forthwith and be 
occupied by German troops by October 10. 

5. The international commission referred to in 
paragraph 3 will determine the territories in which a 
plebiscite is to be held. These territories will be 
occupied by international bodies until the plebiscite 
has been completed. The same commission will fix the 
conditions in which the plebiscite is to be held, taking 
as a basis the conditions of the Saar plebiscite. The 
commission will also fix a date, not later than the end 
of November, on which the plebiscite will be held. 

6. The final determination of the frontiers will be 
carried out by the international commission. This 
commission will also be entitled to recommend to the 
four Powers, Germany, the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy, in certain exceptional cases minor 
modifications in the strictly ethnographical deter- 
mination of the zones which are to be transferred 
without plebiscite. 

7. There will be a right of option into and out of 
the transferred territories, the option to be exercised 
within six months from the date of this agreement. 
A German-Czechoslovak commission shall determine 
the details of the option, consider ways of facilitating 
the transfer of population and settle questions of 
principle arising out of the said transfer. 
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8. The Czechoslovak Government will within a 
period of four weeks from the date of this agreement 
release from their military and police forces any Sudeten 
Germans who may wish to be released, and the Czecho- 
slovak Government will within the same period release 
Sudeten German prisoners who are serving terms of 
imprisonment for political offences. 

ADOLF HITLER. 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 

EDOUARD DALADIER. 

BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Annex to the Agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the French Government have entered into the 
above agreement on the basis that they stand by the 
offer, contained in paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French 
proposals of September 19, relating to an international 
guarantee of the new boundaries of the Czechoslovak 
State against unprovoked aggression. 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany 
and Italy for their part will give a guarantee to 
Czechoslovakia. 

ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Declaration. 

The Heads of the Governments of the four Powers 
declare that the problems of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, if not settled within 
three months by agreement between the respective 
Governments, shall form the subject of another 
meeting of the Heads of the Governments of the four 
Powers here present. 

ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Supplementary Declaration. | 

All questions which may arise out of the transfer 
of the territory shall be considered as coming within 
the terms of reference to the international commission. 

ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
Composition of the International Commission. 

The four Heads of Government here present agree 
that the international commission provided for in the 
agreement signed by them to-day, shall consist of the 
Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office, the 
British, French and Italian Ambassadors accredited in 
Berlin, and a representative to be nominated by the 
Government of Czechoslovakia. 

ADOLF HITLER. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 
BENITO MUSSOLINI. 


MEN OF THE CRISIS. 


10 


LIEUTENANTS of MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


B 


elow we have portraits in miniature of the men who stood with Mr. 


Chamberlain on the bridge of the ship of Britain during the Crisis—the 


men who rode the whirlwind and would, we may be sure, have successfully 
directed the storm. 


HILE the Premier was the predominant 
WV figure in Britain during the events of 
the Crisis—perhaps the individual 
that came out best from the whole situation— 
there were a number of personalities who did 
exceedingly important work or held key 
positions during those momentous weeks be- 
tween July and the end of September 1938. 
First and foremost there was Walter Runciman, 
Ist Viscount Runciman of Doxford, who went 
to Prague at the beginning of August to act 
as an impartial adviser and negotiator between 
the Czechs and the Henleinists of the Sudeten 
districts. The Times in a leader said: ‘“‘ Lord 


Runciman’s task is to act as friendly adviser 
conciliator between the parties, 


and and, 


FOREIGN OFFICE EXPERT 
The most prominent member of Lord Runciman’s mission 
to Czechoslovakia, apart from its leader himself, was Mr. 
Ashton-Gwatkin, a Foreign Office expert on Central European 
affairs. He is here seen entering 10 Downing Street for 
a Cabinet meeting after the Berchtesgaden conversations. 
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difficult as his mission appears, it must be 
helped if everybody concerned really desires a 
settlement.”’ That his mission failed was not 
to be attributed to him, for no man worked 
harder and more conscientiously to find a 
satisfactory solution of a tremendously difficult 
problem. 

Born in 1870, the elder son of one who 
eventually became a great shipping magnate, 
he was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and first entered politics in 1898, when he 
unsuccessfully contested Gravesend as a Liberal. 
However, a seat was found for him at Dews- 
bury, and in 1905 he became Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government Board. 
This medium-sized, sparely built man with his 
air of kindly inscrutability—he is reputed never 
to have lost his temper—has held a number of 
important posts in various governments, in- 
cluding the Presidency of the Board of Educa- 
tion and of Agriculture, while he was President 
of the Board of Trade from 1914 to 1916 and 
again in the National Government from 1931 
to 1937, when he was elevated to the House of 
Lords. For the twelve years after the end of 
the World War he was mainly concerned in 
managing the great shipping interests of his 
father, and was also a director of the L.M.S. 
Railway and the Westminster Bank. Later he 
was prominent both at the Imperial Conference 
at Ottawa in 1932 and at the World Economic 
Conference held in London in 1933. 


HS retirement may have weighed heavily 
on his shoulders, for at the age of 67 he 
willingly took up the task delegated to him by 
Chamberlain. Accompanied by his wife, 
his great stand-by, who acted on a number of 
occasions as his German interpreter, he strove 
for a settlement in Czechoslovakia for some 
seven weeks. In the Sudetenland he became 
known as the wizard who would magically 
hand over the Henleinists to the Germans. 
Lord Runciman’s_ second-in-command on 
his mission to Czechoslovakia was Mr. Frank 
Ashton-Gwatkin, C.M.G., Counsellor and Head 
of the Economic Section at the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin was the chief negotiator 
between Lord Runciman and Herr Henlein, 
and later accompanied the Premier when he 
flew to Munich to sign the Four-Power Agree- 


- 


. | Wide World Photos 
PROFESSIONAL ENVOY 
Great Britain’s ambassador in Berlin, Sir Nevile Henderson, 
had aroused warm feelings in Germany by his many friendly 
references to her political philosophy and leaders, ever since 
his appointment in April 1937. Throughout the Crisis, 
however, he made a firm stand. 


ment at the end of September. He proceeded 
via Eton and Balliol to the Consular Service, and 
it was not until after the World War that he 
entered the Diplomatic Service proper. Much 
of his time was spent in Japan, and he was also 
a member of Sir Edmond Ovey’s staff at the 
British Embassy in Moscow in 1929. Like Lord 
Runciman, Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin has attended a 
number of important economic conferences. 

Meanwhile, the extremely arduous duty of 
representing the British point of view in 
Germany rested upon the capable shoulders 
of Sir Nevile Meyrick Henderson, British 
Ambassador in Berlin since 1937, when he 
succeeded Sir Eric Phipps, who had _ been 
appointed Ambassador to France. Exceedingly 
tall and dark, with quick, darting eyes set 
rather close together, Sir Nevile was a welcome 
addition to Berlin diplomatic circles, and, in 
spite of some criticism at home, was the first 
British Ambassador to accept an invitation to 
attend the Nuremberg Congress of the Nazi 
Party in 1937. But he was not blind to the 
faults of the Nazi creed, and it is alleged that 
when the German démarche on Czechoslovakia 
failed in May 1938, relations between him and 
Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign 
Minister, became strained. 
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A member of a well-known jute famliy of 
Dundee, Sir Nevile was educated at Eton and 
went straight into the Diplomatic Service. He 
was knighted in 1932, when he was Minister at 
Belgrade, and before going to Berlin he was 
British Ambassador to Argentina. He has a 
strong personality, a brusque manner, and 
speaks Japanese, Turkish, Italian, and several 
Slav languages, including Russian. 

Of Englishmen whose names were brought to 
the fore by their role in the Crisis, perhaps the 
least known to the general public was Sir Horace 
Wilson, yet he has been tipped as being in the 
running for the position of head of the Civil 
Service. Sir Horace had such a good head for 
figures that his father decided to send him to the 
London School of Economics, and he has risen 
to his present high position largely because of 
his brilliance as a statistician. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas called him ‘‘a ruddy wonder,” and 
post-War governments have largely relied 
upon him as a settler of trade disputes. He 
had little publicity until the Crisis, but his 
qualities have long been recognized by his 
associates. He came into prominence during the 
World War, and was promoted by Mr. Lloyd 
George. He was Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour from 1921 to 1930, after 
which he became Chief Industrial Adviser to the 


AMATEUR DIPLOMAT 
A member of the Premier’s intimate circle during the Crisis 
was the Government’s Industrial Adviser, Sir Horace Wilson, 
whose skill as a negotiator must have proved invaluable. 
Here we see Sir Horace leaving his ’plane with a reply from 
Herr Hitler to Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of September 26. 


Government. In this capacity he proved one 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s most valued colleagues, 
and it was he who flew with the Premier’s 
message to Herr Hitler between the Godesberg 
and Munich meetings in September 1938. He 
was also present at all the conferences between 
the Premier and the Fuehrer. Sir Horace’s 
official position, too, conceals a multitude of 
important duties. 


M EANWHILE, although the prime responsi- 

bility of Britain’s actions rested upon the 
shoulders of Mr. Chamberlain, much also de- 
pended upon the advice of the Inner Cabinet, 
which included Lord Halifax, Foreign Secretary, 
Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Sir Samuel Hoare, Home Secretary. 

Lord Halifax, who replaced Mr. Eden at the 
Foreign Office early in 1938, has had an ex- 
ceedingly distinguished career. As Lord Irwin 
he was Viceroy of India from 1926 to 1931, 
and on his return he was, in succession, President 
of the Board of Education, Secretary of State 
for War, and Lord Privy Seal. Lord Halifax 
was always in favour of friendship with Ger- 
many, and during the Crisis he remained on duty 
at Whitehall, while the Premier flew to and fro 
between England and Germany on his mission. 


—. : H. Guttmann 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
Next to the Prime Minister in the hierarchy of the Cabinet 
stands the Chancellor of the Exchequer. During the Crisis 
the holder of this great office was Sir John Simon, a former 
Foreign Secretary and leader of a section of the Liberal party. 
It was during his tenure of the Foreign Office that the great 
drift from the League of Nations began. 
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HOME SECRETARY 
The so-called Inner Cabinet which took the most important 
decisions during the Crisis comprised the Prime Minister, 
Lord Halifax (Foreign Secretary), Sir John Simon (Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), and Sir Samuel Hoare (Home Secretary). 
The latter was in supreme charge of Britain’s A.R.P., and 
probably had an important say in the Inner Cabinet’s decisions. 


Fox Photos 


Both Sir John Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare 
have long been famed in the political sphere. 
Sir Samuel, product of Harrow and New 
College, Oxford, has been Conservative M.P. 
for Chelsea since 1910. In 1922 he became 
Secretary of State for Air, and then headed the 
Admiralty and the Foreign Office, until he was 
forced to resign as a result of the outcry against 
the famous Hoare-Laval plan for dividing up 
Abyssinia in 1935. 

Sir John Simon, until the foundation of the 
National Government in 1931, was one of the 
leaders of the independent Liberals. Re- 
garded as one of the cleverest lawyers that the 
Bar has seen, he first held Cabinet office in 1910, 
when he became Solicitor-General. In 1915 
he was Home Secretary, but after Asquith’s fall 
in 1916 he did not take office again until 1931, 
when he was made Foreign Secretary. 


OR, in connexion with the Cabinet, must 

we forget the three ministerial heads of the 
fighting services—Mr. Alfred Duff Cooper, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha, 


Secretary of State for War, and Sir Kingsley 


Wood, Air Minister. 

Sir Kingsley Wood is the oldest of the three. 
He was born in 1881 and was trained as a 
solicitor. Before and during the War he was 
prominent in the insurance world, and in 1915 
was Chairman of the London Old Age Pension 
Authority. After many years of work for the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of Health, 


he first rose to Cabinet rank in 1931, when he 
became Postmaster-General in the first National 
Government, while after the election of 1935 
he became Minister of Health. In May 1938, 
Sir Kingsley Wood took over the Air Ministry 
from Lord Swinton. 

Mr. Leslie Hore-Belisha was educated at 
Clifton College, Bristol, but the War intervened 
before he could complete his education, and 
when he went up to St. John’s College, Oxford, 
in 1919 he held the rank of major. Here he 
studied law, being afterwards called to the Bar, 
and was President of the Oxford Union as Sir 
John Simon had been before him. On coming 
down he entered politics and has represented 
Devonport as a Liberal, later as a National 
Liberal, since 1923. Mr. Hore-Belisha first 
became famous in 1934 as Minister of Transport, 
and under his regime the country became really 
conscious of the problem of road mortality; 
his name is immortalized in the “ Beacons.” 
In 1937 he became Secretary of State for War 
and introduced wide and sweeping reforms in 
the personnel of the High Command. 


Mr. Alfred Duff Cooper was First Lord of the 
Admiralty during the Crisis, but resigned his 
office after the signing of the Munich Four- 
Power Agreement, as a protest against the 
Premier’s foreign policy. Mr. Duff Cooper 
had urged the earlier mobilization of the Fleet, 
and also believed that Britain should make a 


BRITAIN’S ‘MEN AT 


determined stand in the field of foreign policy. . 
Before becoming First Lord of the Admiralty 
he had been Secretary of State for War before 
Mr. Hore-Belisha. Educated at Eton and 
New College, Oxford, he served in the Grenadier 
Guards during the World War, married Lady 
Diana Manners, younger daughter of the Duke 
of Rutland, and won fame as a biographer. 


OW for the professional chiefs of the 
services. Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse 
became First Sea Lord on February 1, 1938, after 
having commanded the Home Fleet since 1935. 
John Standish Surtees Prendergast Vereker, 
sixth Viscount Gort, is the full name of the 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, but he is 
known everywhere as “Tiger.” When Mr. 
Hore-Belisha: promoted him to his post in 
December, 1937, he leapt over the heads of 
fifteen senior officers, but his promotion was 
hardly unexpected in view of his extremely 
distinguished career in the World War. 

Before the Air Chief Marshal, Sir Cyril 
Newall, entered the Royal Air Force, he had 
fought right through the World War in the 
Army, reaching the rank of major. Since 1919, 
however, he has been in the Air Force, and after 
holding a number of important positions, such 
as Director of Operations and Intelligence, 
and Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, 1926-1931, 
he was elevated to his present position in 1937. 


Fox Photos 


ARMS’—CHIEFS OF THE FORCES 


Frequently called into consultation by the Prime Minister during the critical days of September 1938, when war seemed to 

loom so near from across the Channel, were the three Defence Chiefs, executive heads of the Navy, Army and Air Force. 

They are seen above: left, Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse ; centre, General Viscount Gort, V.C., Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff (Britain’s ‘‘ Generalissimo’’) ; and, right, Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, the Air Force chief. 
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THE LANDS AND PEOPLES. 7 


SCENES of the CONFERENCES 


I n this, the concluding chapter of the series devoted to the geographical 
background of the Crisis of 1938, we are taken to visit the scenes of the 


critical interviews between Mr. 


Chamberlain and Herr Hitler— 


Berchtesgaden, the Fuehrer’s home in the Bavarian Alps ; Godesberg on 
the Rhine; and Munich, the capital of southern Germany. 


NHORTLY after the signing of the Munich 
Agreement a French travel agency 
started a “‘ peace tour,” parties being 

led in the footsteps of Mr. Chamberlain and 
M. Daladier to Herr Hitler’s mountain haunt 
at Berchtesgaden, from there to Munich, and 
from Munich to Bad Godesberg on the Rhine. 
It was comparatively cheap, and seemed to meet 
with considerable success. Even if this is 
merely an inspiration of business brains for 
the exploitation of a topical catchword, there is 
something in it which deserves general attention. 
Yor a genius loci, when it is bound up with 
momentous and historic discussions, is not 
entirely without influence upon the trend of 
world affairs. 

Many rulers at all times have shown an in- 
clination towards having a haunt of their own, 
usually a small residence where they could with- 
draw from the routine of their everyday life 
and the requirements of their office. Peter the 
Great built the Peterhof, Frederick the Great 
Sans Souci, Queen Victoria had her Osborne 
House, and Herr Hitler flies from the capital to 
the extreme border of his country, some four 
or five hundred miles away, and high up in the 
mountains. And as, even with our modern 
means of transport, he cannot just slip away 
for a couple of hours or a week-end from Berlin 
to Berchtesgaden, he has, with the dictatorial 
freedom of desire, simply shifted the Govern- 
ment from the capital to his mountain seat—or 
at least so far as he himself is concerned with its 
affairs. Anenormous building has been erected, 
able to house a thousand or more officials with 
their offices, adequate living quarters have been 
prepared, and for a case of emergency one of the 
high mountains surrounding his seat has been 
excavated and turned into a_ bomb-proof 
stronghold, whither he and his staff can with- 
draw if necessary. While his house on the 
Obersalzberg can be seen from a distance, and 
in certain cases, when he is away, is even open 
to visitors—the gigantic glass veranda over- 
looking the Austrian valleys and mountains 
is its main attraction—this emergency re- 
treat, the technical marvels of which have been 
the subject of a good many rumours, was first 
shown, in part at least, to a foreigner, the 
French Ambassador to Berlin, M. Frangois- 


Poncet, when he took leave of the Fuehrer 
before going to his new post at Rome. 

Even so, a visit to Berchtesgaden would be 
worth while, as it is one of the loveliest spots 
in the mountainous parts of southern Germany. 
Situated on what was, before the annexation 
of Austria, Germany’s southern border, the 
little town, which before its rise to fame con- 
tained about 3,500 inhabitants, occupies a 
pleasant valley amidst the Bavarian Alps, 
surrounded by three of the highest mountains, 
reaching up to 9,000 feet. In bygone days this 
valley was noted for its salt mines, the exploita- 
tion of which was the privilege of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Remains of the former ecclesi- 
astical government, in the form of a noble 
palace once inhabited by the ruling archdeacon 
and his chapter, show how great was the wealth 
derived therefrom. Berchtesgaden, as well as 
several of the surrounding places, such as 
Reichenhall, are well-known spas, the saline 
waters of which are taken against rheumatic 
and other affections, and the whole area, long 
before Hitler’s coming, was catering for a 
considerable tourist traffic. 


Hitler’s Mountain Home 


HERR HITLER is well-known in the place, 

although he usually only passes through 
on his way to his house, half an hour farther up 
by car. From there he is able to look over to 
Salzburg, and used to dream of the acquisition 
of his homeland for the German Reich. He 
likes the simple peasant folk of the countryside, 
the mountaineers, wood-carvers, and _ salt- 
workers, and before he came into power often 
adopted the picturesque costume which still 
prevails there—shorts, hobnailed shoes, and 
green felt hat. The spring in this northern part 
of the Alps is specially beautiful, when the 
mountain pastures are covered with flowers 
and the cattle are driven up to the heights to 
their grazing grounds. 

From Berchtesgaden to Munich, a city of 
800,000 inhabitants, is but a short trip, and 
Herr Hitler very often stays there, in the birth- 
place of his movement—formerly the capital 
of the Wittelsbach kings, the oldest of the 
German dynasties, closely related to the house 
of Stuart. There, as in Berchtesgaden, he 1s 
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amidst Bavarian folk, the 
first to surrender to his 
gospel, with its simple and 
tempting formulas, but now 
by no means the most un- 
critical of his followers. For 
Munich, while famous for 
its easy-going bourgeois 
citizens, who appreciate good 
beer and solid food, is at 
the same time and always 
has been a centre of intel- 
lectual and _ artistic life, 
giving hospitality to all 
schools of thought and all 
personal whims and hobbies. 
This does not agree with 
the life under the strictest 
regimentation, reaching deep 
into the privacy of the in- 
dividual, such as the Na- 
tional Socialist rule has 
inflicted upon all Germany. 
The centre of the most 
unruly members of the 
population of Munich is 
Schwabing, a suburb around 
the numerous art galleries 
and studios, where the most 
original types can be seen 
in jolly little restaurants and 
cafés. It is the Montparnasse 
or the Chelsea of Munich, 
and for a long time was the 
hub of all Germany’s artis- 
tic life. The two famous 
Pinakotheks shelter one of the most complete 
and most precious art collections of the world; 
and a number of other galleries and museums, 
amongst them the Deutsches Museum, situated 
on an island in Munich’s rushing River Isar, 
make Munich an El Dorado for the student. 
Being the seat of the Cardinal Archbishop 
Faulhaber, the leading personality among the 
28,000,000 German Roman Catholics, the city 
is at the same time the most important strong- 
hold in the fight of the Catholics against what 
they term the new heathendom of National 
Socialism. Many conflicts and collisions have 
arisen there, although the Nazi Government 
tries to avoid bringing the dispute to a head. 


N the other hand Bavarians in the country 
and also to some extent in the capital are 

still loyal to their former ruling house, and its 
present chief, the former Crown Prince Rup- 
precht, is still very popular and is sometimes the 
object of fervent demonstrations which are con- 
sidered subversive by the ruling powers. With 
all these elements of unrest, Munich proves one 
of the most interesting cities of Nazi Germany, 


walls, little balconies, and quaint roofs. 
of the little town through which Hitler passes to go to his retreat beneath the Alps. 
It will be noted that the picturesque attire of the Bavarian mountaineer is still worn 


STREET SCENE IN BERCHTESGADEN 
The buildings in Berchtesgaden are of typical old Bavarian style with brightly-painted 


Here is a photograph taken in the centre 


by most of the residents. 


By courtesy of the German State Railways 


and is likely to create difficulties for its present 
ruler—although he has tried to show his affec- 
tion for it by erecting grandiose buildings such 
as his Fuehrerhaus and the Koeniglicher Platz, 
where the passer-by is supposed to salute the 
mighty bronze sarcophagi of Hitler’s 16 
comrades killed during his 1923 putsch. 


“[ BS city itself offers numerous attractions. 

It has a beautiful park called the English 
Garden, several old churches—amongst which 
the Frauenkirche, the Church of Our Lady, with 
its two 300-foot towers crowned with onion- 
shaped cupolas, is the most famous—several 
palaces and theatres, an old town hall, and a 
number of impressive monuments. Its beer 
cellars and gardens permit a good insight into 
the life and habits of its somewhat rough but 
cheerful inhabitants. These men and women 
showed their love of peace and their apprecia- 
tion of the British efforts to ensue it when Mr. 
Chamberlain and his colleagues came to Munich 
in September—and probably in a more spon- 
taneous way than they had ever exhibited such 
feeling for a foreign visitor. 
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WHERE MUNICH’S CITIZENS TAKE THEIR EASE 


re German State 


By courtesy of 


Though its magnificent museums and art collections are Munich’s chief glory, the city is famous also for its beer, and there 


are many beer gardens of the kind shown here, where the city workers gather during their leisure hours. 


before the Crisis, 
places. 


Although the Bavarians of Berchtesgaden and 
Munich and the Rhinelanders of Bad Godesberg 
have no real racial bond, they share two quali- 
ties : an easy-going friendliness and hospitality 
towards foreigners, and detestation of Prussian 
rigidity and discipline invented and developed 
in Berlin. Being Franks by descent, the Rhine- 
landers share with the French their wit, their 
love of a good glass of wine, and their light- 
heartedness. They, too, are mostly Roman 
Catholics. Godesberg itself is a place of some 
25,000 inhabitants near the celebrated Rhenish 
university town of Bonn, and for many years 
has been chosen as a place of retirement by ex- 
civil servants, ex-officers, and so forth. Like 
Berchtesgaden it is a spa of minor importance, 
with iron springs which are good for anaemia 
and kindred ailments. It is situated on the left 
bank of the Rhine, facing the so-called Seven 
Mountains, upon one of whose heights is built 
the splendid hotel which was reserved for the 
British Prime Minister and his suite, while Herr 
Hitler stayed at the Hotel Dreesen in the town 
itself. An old castle, destroyed in 1583, from 
which the town derives its name, overlooks the 
city and Germany’s historic river, which from 
here flows broadly, carrying numerous vessels 
to Cologne and on into the Netherlands. The 
climate of Godesberg is specially mild, pro- 
tected as it is by the mountains on both sides. 


Fifteen years 


Hitler’s rasping voice, expounding the Nazi doctrine, was heard for the first time in such meeting- 
Our picture was taken in the courtyard of the famous Hofbraeuhaus, formerly the royal brewery. 


Although it may be a mere coincidence, Herr 
Hitler undoubtedly seems to have chosen three 
particularly attractive spots in his country for 
his meetings with the French and British states- 
men, spots which suggest an association of ideas : 
Berchtesgaden points to the close connexion 
between Austria and Germany, to the racial and 
geographical unity which he completed by his 
political coup in March 1938; Munich is the 
centre of his movement, which began there in 
the dark back room of a little beer cellar and, 
by means often enough doubtful or even to be 
condemned, became strong enough to gather the 
leaders of four countries together at his house ; 
while Godesberg, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
calls to mind the eternal French striving for 
that bank, and its occupation by French troops 
during the years 1919-1930. This occupation 
was finally abolished not by Hitler, but by his 
Republican predecessors, and by a policy tending 
towards peaceful co-operation, which he has 
supplanted by a policy of threats and the tear- 
ing up of pacts and treaties. It seems a hopeful 
sign, however, that in all these three places the 
people, whose opinion is no longer sought even 
for the most momentous decisions, should have 
shown the same spirit of friendliness and the 
same desire for peaceful relations with Ger- 
many’s neighbours as inspired the policies 
overthrown by the totalitarian regime. 
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THE SETTLEMENT—AND AFTER. 1 


FRANCE faces the FUTURE 


I n earlier pages will be found chapters descriptive of the part played by 


France in the period before the Crisis and during its actual course. 


Now, 


as the first of our studies in the Settlement, we have an account of France 
face to face with a completely renascent Germany. 


still a Great Power? In one form or 

another that question haunted French- 
men during the era that opened in October 
1938. French lucidity, unrelenting, dwelt on 
the facts : a solemn treaty had been abandoned 
at the dictation of the historic enemy, and the 
system of alliances on which the might of the 
nation had rested since the World War lay 
shattered. There was worse: the air defence of 
France, supreme necessity in modern diplomacy 
as well as war, would begin at not even half 
that of Germany during the period of bargaining 
and readjustment that must follow. 

Citizens of France searched their minds. 
The philosophical Frenchman—philosophers are 
likely to be numerous in old nations with long 
memories—turned to the examination of an 
idea. What 2 “greatness”? in a country ? 
Barely a fortnight after the Crisis an out- 
standing French journalist was writing: “If 
France were still a ‘ great’ country she would 
not have trembled for fifteen years in the face 
of a disarmed Germany... If France had 
been a ‘ great’ country [when the World War 
ended, that is, and France was victorious] she 
would have concluded a generous peace with 
a defeated Germany.” 


A FTER the meeting at Munich was France 


Contrast with Germany 


‘TOuCcHIN G upon facts in the immediate 
situation that every Frenchman knew, de- 
scribing the savoir vivre thatis a French inherit- 
ance and that, if one national policy is followed, 
is a fatal weakness but might conceivably be 
retained and increased under another policy, 
the writer went on: “It is impossible to go 
on being weak and yet to play at being strong. 
It is impossible to go on threatening, only to 
yield at the very moment at which the threat 
is to be carried out. It is impossible for a 
country of 40 millions in disarray to have 
the armaments of a country with a population 
of 70 to 80 millions who are on a war footing. 
“It is impossible to be mighty while working 
only 40 hours a week when next door they are 
working 60; while eating our fill when next 
door they make do with a beggar’s rations ; 
while insisting on the comforts of well-being 
when next door they are content with stage 
gesticulations ; while arguing when next door 


they obey; while avoiding fatherhood when 
next door they forbid celibacy ; while export- 
ing our cash when next door the penalty for 
exporting funds is death; while being on a peace 
footing when next door they have martial law.” 

Then to an unpleasant conclusion, relieved 
by a ray of light: “As regards material 
strength, we shall be what we are—a second- 
class power. But judged according to the 
power of the intelligence, according to the 
values of justice and freedom, we shall regain 
without a struggle the rank that is due us— 
the first.” 

This writer, a very characteristic Frenchman, 
evidently meant to keep la gloire in the form 
not of guns but of butter. What of the French 


EN 


FINANCE MINISTER 

As Minister for Finance in M. Daladier’s cabinet, M. Paul 

Reynaud was called upon to issue somewhat drastic decrees 

for national economy and financial effort at the end of 

November 1938. A small man (he is only 5 feet 4 inches in 
height), he has the manner of a Napoleon. 
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generals and politicians who must deal with 
the enemy across the Rhine, “ great’ in the 
old and terrifying sense, insistent on guns and 
disdainful of butter ? 


‘More Aeroplanes!’ 


( )NE practical voice rang out. It was that of 

M. Frossard, leader of the right-wing Social- 
ists, a former member of the Daladier govern- 
ment. He wrote: “ If I were Premier I should 
say: do not ask me what my home policy is 
or my economic policy or my foreign policy. 
My only policy is more aeroplanes. I shall 
make aeroplanes everywhere in Paris and in 
the country, in towns and in villages. I shall 
buy aeroplanes abroad or wherever I can get 
them. I implore the workers not to argue 
about hours and the manufacturers not to 
worry about making profits and the investors 
to bring all the money they have to finance 
this work of national salvation. Our chief 
weakness is in the air; and that is why in 
the last crisis Hitler felt he could take grave 
risks. France must be prepared to say No! 
to the next ultimatum.” 

Squarely across the effect of this appeal 
stood Left-wing Labour, with some seventy 
deputies of the French Communist party in 
the Chamber and with the Socialists the largest 
single party, so powerful in the big munitions 
and aeroplane factories that only recently 
their followers had been able to compel the 
formation of the Front Populaire by strikes 
that ‘occupied ”’ the factories, until political 
demands were granted. Formally, the Front 
Populaire was still the government of France. 
Edouard Daladier, its bourgeois leader, was 
still Premier. But as the Crisis revealed 
French weakness in the air, as the part was 
remembered which strike leaders had played 
in holding up the production of aeroplanes 
until a 40-hour week for the working classes 
was achieved, the average right-wing member 
of the Front Populaire rebelled. He was a 
bourgeois and a man of common sense; day 
in and day out he emphasized the fact that a 
60-.to 70-hour week prevailed in Germany. 
‘Unwilling to stand down of themselves, the 
Communists were eased out of the governing 
coalition. They were outvoted in one or 
two parliamentary committees, and defied by 
name in Daladier’s defence to parliament of 
the concessions he had made to Hitler at 
Munich. 


HE Socialists, linked to the Communists 

in philosophy but only rarely in action, 
stood aside. As their allies were disciplined in 
parliament, they refrained from casting a 
ballot. Work in the factories went on as 
before. The nation waited. 


Then, as the days went by, a new gravity 
crept through all ranks. France had been on 
the brink of civil war; a diplomatic defeat 
had followed that shamed most Frenchmen as 
deeply as defeat in a war would have done. 
A union within the nation was due—the union 
that had happened before in dark hours, when 
very serious elements in the French character 
rise to the surface. 

The “grim budget”? of M. Paul Reynaud, 
brought in during November, indicated what 
the new and stern era would be like. During 
the weeks that followed the Crisis this smiling 
little man, a boulevardier true to type, 
deputy from one of the cosmopolitan Paris 
districts who had managed to remain free 
himself from binding allegiances, was appointed 
Finance Minister. He promised a Three-Year 
Plan to France, given ten days and the oppor- 
tunity to frame his measures in quietude.: 
He emerged with his proposals only a day or 
two late. 


Reynaud’s Recovery Plan 


ON the one hand, the Reynaud plan disposed of 

the 40-hour week. On the other, it outlined 
sacrifices that the owners of capital must make. 
The principle of the famous Week was retained, 
but not, during the next crucial three years, its 
practice. A five-and-a-half-day week was made 
legal. Each employer could, in fact, work his 
men up to 50 hours a week, provided overtime 
rates were paid for certain final hours. In order 
that the state—and therefore, presumably, soci- 
ety as a whole—should share in any gains that 
the employer might make, a 10 per cent tax was 
imposed on the profits of the increased pro- 
duction. And penalties were provided for a 
refusal on the part of the workers to work 
overtime—at increased pay, to be sure—in 
the defence industries. 

The 40-hour week, whose creation had rent 
the nation during the pre-Crisis years, was 
re-vamped to suit a changing Europe—a Europe 
grimly bent on rearming, nation by nation. 
Profits were limited. However, such profits as 
were permitted were guaranteed by the state 
in many industries. State credits were offered, 
notably a credit to agriculture, provided 
production was increased. 

More and more France after the Crisis came 
under centralized control—a nation threatened 
from outside, unable to afford the shortened 
working hours and lengthened leisure that had 
promised a freer life. France must forgo any 
temptation to gamble during the period of 
retrenchment. So the national lottery was 
abolished after 1939. Postage stamps and tele- 
phone calls and bus fares and tram tickets would 
cost more. And, since nations can increase the 
value of their stock of gold if they are willing to 
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WHERE EUROPE’S STATESMEN MET 


With its background otf towering, snow-clad Alps, Berchtesgaden is one of the most picturesque resorts in Bavaria; and 
in the springtime, as this photograph shows, it is a place of enchanting beauty. Outside the town stands Hitler’s 
mountainside retreat. Here the Fuehrer has evolved many of those plans which, during his period of power, have 
startled Europe; and here, too, statesmen from other countries have conferred with him on vital issues. 
By courtesy of the German State Railways 


AND as) 


SUDDEN FAME CAME TO THIS TOWN OF THE RHINELAND 
When Mr. Neville Chamberlain met Germany’s Dictator for the second time in the critical days of 1938, Bad Godesberg, their rendezvous, came sharply under the spotlight of 
the world. Like Berchtesgaden, it is a town lying in a mountain-sheltered valley where the visitor can find much tranquil beauty and natural charm. After the World War 
Allied troops occupied Godesberg, remaining there until 1930. It is a spa of some note, and a popular resort both for Germans and foreign visitors. 
By courtesy of the German State Railways 


B.N.A. 
In the middle of Munich’s river, the Isar, is the 


Museum Island, from which the photograph 

above was taken. The buildings shown are on 

the left bank, and in the centre the tall dome of 

St. Luke’s Church is seen. Besides being famed 

for its art collections, Munich is celebrated for 

its wood-carving, stained glass, and other 
handicrafts. 


WHERE FOUR MEN 


MET WHILE THE WORLD WAITED 


Munich, capital of Bavaria, centre of German art and culture, the place where Hitler first snatched in vain at power in 1923, 
will be remembered for long as the city where four men met in 1938 and in a few hours averted the imminent catastrophe 
of war. Here are two Munich pictures. Left, the impressive fagade of the new House of German Art; right, an air 
view of the oldest part of the city, where the Cathedral, built in 1468-88, with its twin towers and wooden cupolas, stands. 


Ss os 


THEY SET THEIR HANDS TO AN EPOCH-MAKING DOCUMENT Wide World 
No conclave of world leaders in recent years has stirred the nations so profoundly as that which took place at Munich, the 
city where the Crisis of 1938 was finally ended by strokes of the pen. These two historic photographs show cameos of the 
closing scene, when Mr. Chamberlain, M. Daladier, Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini appended their signatures to the Munich 
Agreement. In the upper picture the Duce is signing, and in the lower photograph the French Premier is attaching his 
signature in the place indicated by Herr von Ribbentrop. 
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part with more goods for foreign money than they 
normally do, gold hoards in the French national 
banks were ‘‘re-valued.”’ A credit of 
£170,000,000 accrued to the French Treasury 
as a result. But Frenchmen must produce 
more goods and get paid no more for them 
ubroad. The income of every earning French- 
man was taxed another 2 per cent. No income 
escaped, large or small. 

A week after the new order was foreshadowed 
in this budget, Labour spoke. The speech of 
M. Jouhaux, the trade union leader, was fiery, 
and trouble was promised should the gains of 
the working class through recent years be 
finally destroyed. The Government, he said, 
could not imagine economic recovery unless 
banking and industrial capital had more 
‘ confidence,” but that seemed to mean only 
depriving the working classes of the new 
leisure and better pay it had fought for and 
wchieved. Again, as often before in French 
politics, the uses of the “ general strike ”’ were 
outlined. But that movement was to be set on 
foot only when it became “ indispensable.”’ 
A cessation of all work when the stoppage 
continues to be complete, means, of course, 
revolution. Labour’s “ supreme weapon ” had 
not been used in the two generations during 
which it had been polished in theory and 
prepared ; now again it was withheld. France 
breathed easier. The workers thrilled to their 
leader’s attack on the government, to his declara- 
tion that the overtime system in the Reynaud 
plan was aimed much more at a restoration of 
the employer’s authority in the workshops than 
at economic recovery. Although there were soon 
to be strikes on a large scale, for the moment 
a kind of union sacrée existed. 


France Looks Arfield 


ONFRONTED with a new and dangerous 
Europe, France began to re-knit her forces. 
Having resolved to cultivate his garden more 
shrewdly than before, having tightened his 
belt and added up his ledgers, the Frenchman 
looked beyond his frontiers. There knotty 
problems loomed. ‘The British refusal to adopt 
some form of conscription was watched. That 
meant that Britain would look to France as a 
reservoir of man-power in the next war. A 
conscript army was traditional in France, to be 
sure; military training already took two years 
out of the manhood of every male. But in the 
German autarchy the whole nation was, under 
one form of compulsion or another, kept con- 
stantly in readiness for war. Must France 
follow suit—to the full ? France had repeatedlv 
tried to escape militarization on the German 
scale, only to be obliged to return to the realities 
of her position. Her land would be the first to 
be invaded ;_ historically, France had always 
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been defended by a land army. Britain, sure 
ally in a general conflict, lay over a strip of 
water. Only the new aerial weapon could make 
Britain suffer in, at least, the early phases of a 
war. France had always commanded on the 
land, Britain on the sea. Now, since French 
aviation was the weak spot in the mutual 
defence, leadership in the air fell to Britain also. 
The French winced. “ France will be left alone in 
the bitter task of conducting the war on land,” 
fumed <“ Pertinax,’ a leading commentator ; 
‘ Britain will keep to the nobler tasks of war 
on the sea and in the air.’ That was, indeed, 
the logic of the situation. 

But time and a concerted effort in France 
might alter this division of labour. The French 
remembered the decimation of their great land 
armies in the last war. They remembered that 
the human losses of a war conducted mainly in 
the air would be less. The speeding up of 
aeroplane construction became more urgent 
than ever. 


Bulwarks that Remain 


| any event, bridges need not be crossed 

before they had beenreached. War had not 
come, and might not. Meanwhile, French 
attention turned two ways. One lay to the 
east, where a fortification stretched along the 
Rhine. The other way opened southward, 
where the overseas possessions of the Re- 
public teemed with French men, French money, 
French effort. 

As a householder living in a country of 
savages will fortify his dwelling on the side that 
is most threatened, expending all his ingenuity 
on a patent lock, investing his money in the 
stoutest door, the Maginot Line had been built. 
True, the Siegfried Line, Hitler-built, paralleled 
it a few miles distant on the German side, and 
was now all but complete. But not yet, the 
French generals believed, had the resources of 
their fortifications been equalled. The German 
construction was not merely a barrier, for one 
thing, but the harbour and starting place of an 
offensive army. No such necessity had lain 
upon the French ; no invasion of Germany was 
contemplated. And it was impossible to build 
a fortification that would serve the two functions 
—offensive and defensive—equally well. In 
any case, French security for years had rested 
on diplomatic alliances. ‘That human structure 
had fallen. The solid concrete and steel of the 
famous Maginot Line assumed an appearance 
more real, suddenly, than it had ever seemed. 


S to the French colonies, the Premier uttered 

a word of warning early in November. 

“A vast zone of French security outside 
Europe ” had been referred to; and, lest the 
colony-seeking Fuehrer should misunderstand, 
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M. Daladier added: ‘‘ These lands France 
would defend as she would her home territory. 
They are inalienable.” 


ERTAIN wedges of territory that pointed 
toward the heart of France’s empire in 
Africa had, it was true, been “ alienated ’’ from 
Germany once. French Togoland and the 
Cameroons in West Africa were German before 
the World War. If these stretches of Africa 
were returned, France’s position in her older 
and richer possessions in North Africa—in 
Algeria and in French Morocco—would be 
untenable strategically. This would not be 
true were Germany less hostile; British 
Nigeria and three small Spanish colonies 
broke the wholeness of the French domain in 
Africa without causing fear or friction. But 
Germany as a neighbour in Africa was expected 
to be no less dangerous than Germany as a 
neighbour in Europe. 


THE CHAMBER APPLAUDS 


During the previous generation a colonizing 
genius, Marshal Lyautey, had tied the French 
possessions in Africa far more closely to France 
than the British crown colonies are tied to 
Britain. Dark-skinned deputies represent their 
peoples in the French Chamber, legislating on an 
equality with French deputies. Coffee-coloured 
youths are admitted to social equality in France 
—an equality guaranteed at least formally in 
the law—when they show marked ability. 
Intermarriage is not unknown between whites 
and members of the dark races. The result 
is a certain loyalty to France, radiating down- 
ward from the black upper classes to the lower. 
The circulation of promising negroid youths 
is constant between the faubourgs of Paris and 
African settlements lying not far from the jungle 
and forest; there is a regular flow of African 
wealth into French coffers; a large and well- 


drilled black army awaits the call to war on 
behalf of France. 


DALADIER AND MUNICH 


Following upon his return from the Munich Conference M. Edouard Daladier, Prime Minister of France, made a speech 

similar in content to that of Mr. Chamberlain when the latter opened the House of Commons debate on the Agreement. 

Below is the scene in the Chamber when the deputies applauded the reading of M. Daladier’s declaration ; 
approved his actions at Munich in overwhelming fashion. 


later they 
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BACK FROM THEIR FIGHT FOR THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


A subject which exercised French public opinion and French statesmen alike both before and after the Munich Conference 


was the Civil War in Spain. 


France was unable to look with tranquillity upon the possible establishment of another Fascist 


state on her southern border, and her people took a considerable partin supporting the Spanish Government. Our 
photograph shows some of the French volunteers of the International Brigade arriving in Paris, after the Brigade had 
been disbanded by Dr. Negrin, the Republican Premier, in late October 1938. 


Communications ? Communications between 
France and her African reserves appeared 
decidedly in danger. French strategists, maps 
spread out, were estimating the possibilities 
very carefully in the Mediterranean area late in 
1938. From Marseilles to French ports in 
Africa the steamer-run is less than twenty-four 
hours. Midway on the path lie the Balearic 
Islands, admirable submarine bases. For more 
than two years Majorca had been an Italian 
base under the sea, on the sea and in the air. 
Italian air bombers had blockaded Government 
Spain and harassed the Government armies, 
rising from Majorcan air ports. What if General 
Franco finally won ? Port Mahon in Minorca 
was the sole Balearic port left in the friendly 
hands of the Spanish Government. “I have 
no territorial designs in Spain,” Mussolini had 
assured. Formal sovereignty was not the 
point, however. General Franco co-operated 
already with France’s potential enemies effi- 
ciently enough and yielded no sovereignty. It 
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did not seem likely that he could lose his friends 
even if he would, should a European war come. 

Plans became known in Paris that had been 
decided on by the French General Staff during 
the September days when war seemed im- 
mediate. Three French divisions were to have 
moved into north-east Spain. From there 
France’s war against Italy would have begun. 
The strategy was obvious enough—inevitable, 
indeed. Sea routes between Toulon, Marseilles 
and the African ports were a life-line in time of 
war to France. Italian help to General Franco, 
Italian entrenchment generally throughout the 
western Mediterranean, had been made with a 
sure knowledge of that fact. 

French pressure on the British Cabinet to 
force an evacuation of all foreign combatants 
from Spain increased. Information as to the 
movement of Italian labourers in North Africa 
was laid before the British. Italian peasants 
had moved across the frontiers of the French 
colonies, outnumbering by far the Arab and 


STAY-IN STRIKERS BEHIND THE BARS 


The promulgation of M. Pau! Reynaud’s financial decrees aroused widespread hostility to the 
Government, and a wave of strikes occurred—especially during the British Ministers’ visit— 
In this photo, the workers, who have shut 
themselves in with chains and padlocks, are receiving food from friends outside. 


in the mining districts of the North of France. 


Riffian labour already there. In Tunisia, a 
French protectorate, Italians outnumbered the 
French. The French themselves were pro- 
prietors, not workers. Already, whether war 
came or not, the agricultural proletariat of 
one French dependency was overwhelmingly 
Italian in blood. Nor, especially since the 
Spanish civil war, had the colonial police been 
able to prevent considerable gun-running. An 
armed menace already existed within the French 
African empire. 


IPLOMATICALLY, French relations with 
Italy were not satisfactory, notwithstand- 

ing French overtures. To be flouted diploma- 
tically by Italy, a power following France from 
afar certainly in resources and also in culture in 
the French view, was a deep wound to Gallic 
pride. Nosooner had the French Foreign Office 
recognized the Duce’s conquest of Abyssinia, 
duly acknowledging the Italian king as Em- 
peror, than Franco-Italian negotiators met in 
Rome. All outstanding problems were to be 
adjusted. But promptly Mussolini’s repre- 
sentatives enlarged the field of bargaining. The 
field extended as far as Berlin. ‘Italy will 
make no agreement without the consent of 
Germany,” said Count Ciano. A preliminary 
chart of the Italian point of view was submitted 
to the French. Six points must form the basis 
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of negotiation, point 
by point. They were 
as follows: 

1. France has three 
seas on her coasts, 
Italy only the Medi- 
terranean. ‘There- 
fore Italian interests 
inthe Mediterranean 
must be recognized 
as supreme. 2. Italy 
must have a guar- 
antee of the per- 
manence of French 
policy. In other 
words, if the enemies 
of Fascism should 
enter a French Gov- 
ernment, Italy must 
be sure that the 
work of a _ pro- 
Italian Government 
like that of Daladier 
and Bonnet would 
not beundone. With 
some French leaders 
Mussolini would not 
negotiate. A hint 
was thrown out that 
similar reservations 
would be made there- 
after before the dictatorships would consent to 
negotiate with any democracy. 3. Criticisms 
of Italy in the French press must be “ con- 
trolled.”’ 4. The Franco-Soviet Pact must be 
modified. 5. French rearmament must be 
discussed, with a view to slackening its pace. 
The Italians pointed out that there was no need 
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of serious rearming, since Italy was now 
friendly. 6. Italian support of the German 
claim to colonies was made clear. Togoland 


and the French Cameroons were originally 
German. They should be returned. 

Such were the claims of the Berlin-Rome 
axis. No concealment was made that the 
demand was dual. The dictators had joined forces 
at Munich and their success had been great. 
Henceforth, they would not be parted. 

The French Ambassador hesitated and con- 
sulted his Government, and presently the Franco- 
Italian parlevs ceased. This new technique 
of negotiation could hardly be called by that 
name. It included, for one thing, the assump- 
tion that internal conditions in a sovereign 
state might be properly the affair of a neigh- 
bour. Only one demand on the Italian list 
was ever replied to, and the answer was not 
given in Rome. It came in an official com- 
muniqué of the French government issued a 
few days later in Paris. It ran: “ France will 
oppose any attempt on its colonial empire 


She is resolved to maintain the integrity of her 
possessions as they were constituted at the end 
of the World War. No surrender of territory 
was ever, or could ever, be considered. No 
negotiations have therefore been entered into.”’ 


S the unsentimental French reviewed the 
vear, they saw that most of what had been 
gained in the World War had now been lost. 
Once, the right bank of the Rhine had been 
de-militarized. After a short twenty years 
Hitler was completing the Siegfried Line on 
that crucial ground. Their Czech ally in 
Central Europe had been dismembered ; only 
a shadow of that state remained. Their own 
military supremacy was gone. There remained 
an unshattered alliance with Great Britain, 
the loyal province of Alsace-Lorraine, and a few 
colonies and scattered mandates. These were 
the only trophies of the mortal conflict earlier 
in the century. 


What next? The thoughts of many went 
back to the French Revolution, which had 
changed the world as well as France. In the 
hundred years that followed it, France had been 
defeated in a major war with Bismarck’s Prussia 
and suffered two revolutions within her own 
frontiers. Each struggle to create a new 
society within had laid her open to attack from 
without ; these were the conditions, evidently, 
under which great 
changes are made. 
There was one con- 
solation. The world 
had become incred- 
ibly smaller. Fast 
steam packets, the 
telephone and tele- 
graph, the radio, 
the aeroplane— 
these innovations 
made all nations 
members of one an- 
other in a new sense. 
Less than ever 
would changes come 
to France that other 
peoples would fail 
to go through also, 
in their degree. 

After all, during 
recent years France 
had led Europe in 
a very real sense. 
No neighbour state 
in that period had 
staged a peaceful 
attempt to improve 
the lot of the ma- 
jority ; in threaten- 
ing Germany there 


had been a cult of war and a subordination 
of the majority. Mass-power was being sought 
across the Rhine instead of mass-improve- 
ment; self-sacrifice had been imposed, not 
self-fulfilment. The ordinary German no longer 
had a self outside the State, indeed. In France, 
the welfare of the individual was still the test 
of every project. Only in the United States 
was the individual better off, and in France he 
was still, Frenchmen believed, happier. And 
without the geographical isolation that rendered 
every American experiment almost entirely safe 
from foreign attack, France had still dared to 
initiate its own New Deal in crowded Europe. 
It was a New Deal conceived within the frame- 
work of the law, too. If enemies had arisen at 
home and abroad, progress would be slower— 
but the launching had been a brave act. It had 
been made during a storm and the weather was 
still decidedly unclear. The gale would very 
likely get worse before it would get better. But 
the prow was set, after all, in the direction that 
all nations must eventually go. France again 
led Europe in la gloire, though it was going to 
be a glory more difficult to realize, doubtless, than 
the traditional variety imposed by arms. Only 
reason and goodwill and resourcefulness would 
achieve this glory. 


So the patriotic Frenchman reasoned as he 
faced the civil conflicts that beset his country. 


L.N.A.- 


BRITISH STATESMEN’S VISIT TO PARIS 
On Wednesday, November 23, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, and their wives arrived for a two-day 
visit in Paris, where they were received with great enthusiasm. 
Foreign Secretary, with M. Bonnet (French Foreign Minister) between them, are seen leaving the 
Quai d’Orsay after talks on the morning of November 24. 
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In this picture the Premier and 


HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 8 


The PREMIER on MUNICH 


Below are the two speeches made by Mr. Chamberlain during the House 
of Commons debate on the Munich Agreement—the first the opening 


and the second the closing speech of the debate. 


They are reprinted 


here from ‘* Hansard’’ (Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 339, No. 161, 
Oct. 3 and No. 164, Oct. 6, 1938, H.M. Stationery Office). 


N October 3, Mr. Chamberlain, after re- 
ferring to Mr. Duff Cooper’s resignation 
speech which had immediately preceded, said : 

When the House met last Wednesday, we were 
all under the shadow of a great and imminent 
menace. War, in a form more stark and terrible than 
ever before, seemed to be staring us in the face. Before 
I sat down, a message had come which gave us new 
hope that peace might yet be saved, and today, only 
a few days after, we all meet in joy and thankfulness 
that the prayers of millions have been answered, and 
a cloud of anxiety has been lifted from our hearts. 
Upon the members of the Cabinet the strain of the 
responsibility of these last few weeks has been almost 
overwhelming. Some of us, I have no doubt, will 
carry the mark of it for the rest of our days. Neces- 
sarily, the weight fell heavier upon some shoulders than 
others. While all bore their part, I would like here 
and now to pay an especial ‘tribute of gratitude and 
praise to the man upon whom fell the first brunt of those 
decisions which had to be taken day by day, almost 
hour by hour. The calmness, patience, and wisdom 
of the Foreign Secretary, and his lofty conception of his 
duty, not only to this country but to all humanity, 
were an example to us all, and sustained us all through 
the trials through which we have been passing. 

Before I come to describe the Agreement which was 
signed at Munich in the small hours of Friday morning 
last, I would like to remind the House of two things 
which I think it is very essential not to forget when 
those terms are being considered. The first is this: 
We did not go there to decide whether the predomin- 
antly German areas in the Sudetenland should be 
passed over to the German Reich. That had been 
decided already. Czechoslovakia had accepted the 
Anglo-French proposals. What we had to consider was 
the method, the conditions and the time of the transfer 
of the territory. The second point to remember is that 
time was one of the essential factors. All the elements 
were present on the spot for the outbreak of a conflict 
which might have precipitated the catastrophe. We 
had populations inflamed to a high degree; we had 
extremists on both sides ready to work up and provoke 
incidents; we had considerable quantities of arms 
which were by no means confined to regularly organized 
forces. Therefore, it was essential that we should 
quickly reach a conclusion, so- that this painful and 
difficult operation of transfer might be carried out at 
the earliest possible moment and concluded as soon as 
was consistent with orderly procedure, in order that 
we might avoid the possibility of something that might 
have rendered all our attempts at peaceful solution 
useless. 

The House will remember that when I last addressed 
them |] gave them some account of the Godesberg 
Memorandum, with the terms of which I think they are 
familiar. They will recollect also that I myself at 
Godesberg expressed frankly my view that the terms 


were such as were likely to shock public opinion 
generally in the world and to bring their prompt rejec- 
tion by the Czechoslovak Government. Those views 
were confirmed by the results, and the immediate and 
unqualified rejection of that Memorandum by the 
Czechoslovak Government was communicated to us at 
once by them. What I think the House will desire to 
take into consideration first, this afternoon, is what is the 
difference between those unacceptable terms and the 
terms which were included in the Agreement signed at 
Munich, because on the difference between those two 
documents will depend the judgement as to whether 
we were successful in what we set out to do, namely, 
to find an orderly instead of a violent method of carry- 
ing out an agreed decision. 


I SAY, first of all, that the Godesberg Memorandum, 

although it was cast in the form of proposals, was in 
fact an ultimatum, with a time limit of six days. On 
the other hand, the Munich Agreement reverts to the 
Anglo-French plan, the plan referred to in the Pream- 
ble, though not in express terms, and it lays down the 
conditions for the application, on the responsibility of 
the four Powers and under international supervision, 
of the main principle of that Memorandum. Again, 
under the Munich Agreement evacuation of the terri- 
tory which is to be occupied by German military forces 
and its occupation by those forces is to be carried out 
in five clearly defined stages between October 1 and 
October 10, instead of having to be completed in onc 
operation by October 1. Thirdly, the line up to which 
German troops will enter into occupation is no longer 
the line as laid down in the map which was attached 
to the Godesberg Memorandum. It is a line which is 
to be fixed by an International Commission. On that 
Commission both Germany and Czechoslovakia are 
represented. I take the fourth point. Under the 
Godesberg Memorandum the areas on the Czech side 
of this German line laid down in the map which were 
to be submitted to a plebiscite were laid down on that 
map by Germany, whereas those on the German side 
of the line were left undefined. Under the Munich 
Agreement all plebiscite areas are to be defined by 
the International Commission. The criterion is to be 
the predominantly German character of the area, the 
interpretation of that phrase being left to the Com- 
mission. I am bound to say that the German line, 
the line laid down in the map, did take in a number 
of areas which could not be called predominantly 
German in character. 


Then, it will be remembered that, according to the 
Godesberg Memorandum, the occupation of plebiscite 
areas by German and Czech.troops respectively was 
to be up to the time of the plebiscite. They were then 
to be withdrawn while the plebiscite was being held. 
Under the Munich Agreement these plebiscite areas are 
to be occupied at once by an international force. The 
Godesberg Memorandum did not indicate on what kind 
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of areas the vote would be based. Accordingly, there 
were fears entertained on the side of the Czechs that 
large areas might be selected, which would operate to 
the disadvantage of the Czechoslovaks. In the Munich 
arrangement it is stated that the plebiscite is to be based 
on the conditions of the Saar plebiscite, and that in- 
dicates that the vote is to be taken by small] administra- 
tive areas. Under the Munich arrangement the Czech 
Government, while it is bound to carry out the evacua- 
tion of the territories without damaging existing in- 
stallations, is not placed under the objectionable con- 
ditions of the appendix to the Godesberg Memorandum, 
to which much exception was taken, in that it was 
provided that no foodstuffs, cattle or raw material were 
to be removed. Under the Godesberg Memorandum 
the detailed arrangements for the evacuation were to 
be settled by Germans and Czechs alone, and I think 
there were many who thought that such an arrange- 
ment did not give the Czechs much chance of making 
their voices heard. Well, under the Munich Agreement 
the conditions of evacuation are to be laid down in 
detail by the International Commission. 


Again, the Munich arrangement includes certain 
very valuable provisions which found no place at all in 
the Godesberg Memorandum, such as the Article 
regarding the right of option: that is option to leave 
the territory and pass into Czech territory, provisions 
for facilitating the transfer of populations, the supple- 
mentary declaration which provides that all other 
questions arising out of the transfer of territory are to be 
referred to the International Commission, and, finally, 
the one which gives the Czechs the period of four 
weeks for the release of the Sudeten Germans from the 
army and the police, and for the release of Sudeten 
German political prisoners instead of demanding 
that those things should be done by October] .... 


i eee joint guarantee, which is given under the 

Munich Agreement to the Czechoslovak State by 
the Governments of United Kingdom and France against 
unprovoked aggressions upon their boundaries, gives 
to the Czechs an essential counterpart which was not 
to be found in the Godesberg Memorandum, and it will 
not be unnoted that Germany will also undertake to 
give a guarantee on the question of Polish and Hun- 
garian minorities being settled. Finally, there is a 
declaration by the Four Powers that if the problems of 
the Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia 
are not settled within three months by agreement 
between the respective Governments, another meeting 
of the Four Powers will be held to consider them. 
I think that every fair-minded, every serious-minded 
man who takes into consideration the modifications 
which I have described—modifications of the Memo- 
randum—must agree that they are of very considerable 
extent and that they are all in the same direction. 
To those who dislike an ultimatum, but who were 
anxious for a reasonable and orderly procedure. 
everyone of those modifications is a step in the right 
direction. It is no longer an ultimatum, but it is a 
method which is carried out largely under the super- 
vision of an international body. 


Before giving a verdict upon this arrangement, 
we should do well to avoid describing it as a personal 
or a national triumph for anyone. The rea) triumph 
is that it has shown that representatives of four great 
Powers can find it possible to agree on a way of carrying 
out a difficult and delicate operation by discussion 
instead of by force of arms, and thereby they have 
averted a catastrophe which would have ended civili- 
zation as we have known it. The relief that our escape 


from this great peril of war has, I think, everywhere 
been mingled in this country with a profound feeling of 
sympathy—[Hon. Mrmperrs: ‘“Shame.’’] I have 
nothing to be ashamed of. Let those who have, hang 
their heads. We must feel profound sympathy for a 
smal] and gallant nation in the hour of their national 
grief and loss. . . 

I say in the name of this House and of the people 
of this country that Czechoslovakia has earned our 
admiration and respect for her restraint, for her dignity, 
for her magnificent discipline in face of such a trial 
as few nations have ever been called upon to meet. 
General Sirovy said the other night in his broadcast : 


“The Government could have decided to stand up 
against overpowering forces, but it might have 
meant the death of millions.” 


The army, whose courage no man has ever ques- 
tioned, has obeyed the order of their President, as they 
would equally have obeyed him if he had told them to 
march into the trenches. It is my hope, and my belief, 
that under the new system of guarantees, the new 
Czechoslovakia will find a greater security than she has 
ever enjoyed in the past. We must recognize that she 
has been put in a position where she has got to recon- 
struct her whole economy, and that in doing that she 
must encounter difficulties, which it would be prac- 
tically impossible for her to solve alone. We have 
received from the Czechoslovak Government, through 
their Minister in London, an appeal to help them to 
raise a loan of £30,000,000 by a British Government 
guarantee. I believe that the House will feel with the 
Government that that is an appeal which should meet 
with a sympathetic and even a generous response. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, the Czecho- 
slovak Government has not as yet addressed any similar 
request to any other Government. It is evident that 
the terms and conditions of a guaranteed loan and the 
question of what Governments would participate in it, 
may raise matters which could not be decided im- 
mediately ; but evidently this is one of those cases 
where the old proverb applies, that ‘‘ He who gives 
quickly givestwice....’’ His Majesty’s Government 
are informing the Czechoslovak Government that we are 
prepared immediately to arrange for an advance of 
£10,000,000, which would be at that Government’s 
disposal for their urgent needs. How this advance 
will be related to the fina] figure which may be decided 
upon hereafter is for the future. Manifestly, all of 
this depends upon many factors which cannot now be 
determined. The precise character of the problem 
will want expert examination, in which we shall, 
if desired, be very willing to be associated, and 
during the coming weeks the resulting situation and 
its needs can be more fully explored. 


wr we feel to be required and justified now is 

that the action I have mentioned should be 
taken without any delay, first, to assist the Czechoslovak 
State in what must be the crisis of its difficulties. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on behalf of the 
Government, has addressed a letter to the Bank of 
England requesting the Bank to provide the necessary 
credit of £10,000,000 sterling, and when the House 
resumes its sittings in November Parliament will be 
asked to pass the necessary legislation to reimburse the 
Bank from the Exchequer. 

I pass from that subject, and I would like to say a 
few words in respect of the various other participants. 
besides ourselves, in the Munich Agreement. After 
everything that has been said about the German 
Chancellor today and in the past, I do feel that the 
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House ought to recognize the difficulty for a man in that 
position to take back such emphatic declarations as he 
had already made amidst the enthusiastic cheers of his 
supporters, and to recognize that in consenting, even 
though it were only at the last moment, to discuss with 
the representatives of other Powers those things which 
he had declared he had already decided once for all, 
was a real and a substantial contribution on his part. 
With regard to Signor Mussolini, his contribution was 
certainly notable and perhaps decisive. It was on his 
suggestion that the final stages of mobilization were 
postponed for 24 hours to give us an opportunity of 
discussing the situation, and I wish to say that at the 
conference itself both he and the Italian Foreign 
Secretary, Count Ciano, were most helpful in the dis- 
cussions. It was they who, very early in the pro- 
ceedings, produced the Memorandum which M. Daladier 
and I were able to accept as a basis of discussion. I 
think that Europe and the world have reason to be 
grateful to the head of the Italian Government for his 
work in contributing to a peaceful solution. 


M DALADIER had in some respects the most 
e difficult task of all four of us, because of the 
special relations uniting his country and Czechoslovakia, 
and I should like to say that his courage, his readiness to 
take responsibility, his pertinacity and his unfailing good 
humour were invaluable throughout the whole of our 
discussions. There is one other Power which was not 
represented at the Conference and which nevertheless 
we felt to be exercising a constantly increasing influence. 
I refer, of course, to the United States of America. 
Those messages of President Roosevelt, so firmly and 
yet so persuasively framed, showed how the voice of the 
most powerful nation in the world could make itself 
heard across 3,000 miles of ocean and sway the minds 
of men in Europe. 


In my view the strongest force of all, one which grew 
and took fresh shapes and forms every day was the 
force not of any one individual, but was that unmis- 
takable sense of unanimity among the peoples of the 
world that war somehow must be averted. The peoples 
of the British Empire were at one with those of Ger- 
many, of France and of Italy, and their anxiety, their 
intense desire for peace, pervaded the whole atmosphere 
of the conference, and I believe that that, and not 
threats, made possible the concessions that were made. 
I know the House will want to hear what I am sure it 
does not doubt, that throughout these discussions the 
Dominions, the Governments of the Dominions, have 
been kept in the closest touch with the march of events 
by telegraph and by personal contact, and I would like 
to say how greatly I was encouraged on each of the 
journeys I made to Germany by the knowledge that I 
went with the good wishes of the Governments of the 
Dominions. They shared all our anxieties and all our 
hopes. They rejoiced with us that peace was pre- 
served, and with us they look forward to further efforts 
to consolidate what has been done. 


Ever since I assumed my present office my main 
purpose has been to work for the pacification of Europe, 
for the removal of those suspicions and those animosities 
which have so long poisoned the air. The path which 
leads to appeasement is long and bristles with obstacles. 
The question of Czechoslovakia is the latest and perhaps 
the most dangerous. Now that we have got past it, I 
feel that it may be possible to make further progress 
along the road to sanity. 

My right hon. Friend [D. Cooper] has alluded in bitter 
terms to my conversation last Friday morning with 
Herr Hitler. I do not know why that conversation 
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should give rise to suspicion, still less to criticism. I 
entered into no pact. I made no new commitments. 
There is no secret understanding. Our conversation 
was hostile to no other nation. The objects of that 
conversation, for which I asked, was to try to extend a 
little further the personal contact which I had estab- 
lished with Herr Hitler and which I believe to be 
essential in modern diplomacy. We had a friendly and 
entirely non-committal conversation, carried on, on my 
part, largely with a view to seeing whether there could 
be points in common between the head of a democratic 
Government and the ruler of a totalitarian State. We 
see the result in the declaration which has been pub- 
lished, in which my right hon. Friend finds so much 
ground for suspicion. What does it say ? 

There are three paragraphs. The first says that we 
agree 

“in recognizing that the question of Anglo- 
German relations is of the first importance for the 
two countries and for Europe.” 

Does anyone deny that ? The second is an expression 
of opinion only. It says that : 

‘‘ We regard the agreement signed last night and 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement as symbolic of 
the desire of our two peoples never to go to war with 
one another again.”’ 

Once more I ask, does anyone doubt that that is the 
desire of the two peoples ? What is the last paragraph? 

** We are resolved that the method of consultation 
shall be the method adopted to deal with any other 
questions that may concern our two countries, and 
we are determined to continue our efforts to remove 
possible sources of difference and thus to contribute 
to assure the peace of Europe.”’ 

Who will stand up and condemn that sentence ? 

I believe there are many who will feel with me that 
such a declaration, signed by the German Chancellor 
and myself, is something more than a pious expression 
of opinion. Im our relations with other countries every- 
thing depends upon there being sincerity and good will 
on both sides. I believe that there is sincerity and good 
will on both sides in this declaration. That is why to 
me its significance goes far beyond its actual words. 
If there is one lesson which we should learn from the 
events of these last weeks it is this, that lasting peace 
is not to be obtained by sitting still and waiting for it 
to come. It requires active, positive efforts to achieve 
it. No doubt I shall have plenty of critics who will sav 
that I am guilty of facile optimism, and that I should 
disbelieve every word that is uttered by rulers of other 
great States in Europe. I am too much of a realist to 
believe that we are going to achieve our paradise in a 
day. We have only laid the foundations of peace. 
The superstructure is not even begun. 

For a long period now we have been engaged in this 
country in a great programme of rearmament, which is 
daily increasing in pace and in volume. Let no one 
think that because we have signed this agreement 
between these four Powers at Munich we can afford to 
relax our efforts in regard to that programme at this 
moment. Disarmament on the part of this country 
can never be unilateral again. We have tried that once, 
and we very nearly brought ourselves to disaster. If 
disarmament is to come it must come by steps, and it 
must come by the agreement and the active co-operation 
of other countries. Until we know that we have 
obtained that co-operation and until we have agreed 
upon the actual steps to be taken, we here must remain 
on guard. 

When, only a little while ago, we had to call upon the 
people of this country to begin to take those steps 


which would be necessary if the emergency should come 
upon us, we saw the magnificent spirit that was dis- 
played. The Naval Reservists, the Territorial Army, 
the Auxiliary Air Force, the Observers’ Corps, obeyed 
the summons to mobilize very readily. We must 
remember that most of these men gave up their peace 
time work at a moment’s notice to serve their country. 
We should like to thank them. We should like to thank 
also the employers who accepted the inevitable incon- 
venience of mobilization. I know that they will show 
the same spirit of patriotic co-operation in taking back 
all their former employees when they are demobilized. 
I know that, although the Crisis has passed, they will 
feel proud that they are employing men upon whom the 
State can rely if a crisis should return. 

While we must renew our determination to fill up the 
deficiencies that yet remain in our armaments and in 
our defensive precautions, so that we may be ready to 
defend ourselves and make our diplomacy effective— 
[Interruption|—yes I am a realist—nevertheless I say 
with an equal sense of reality that I do see fresh oppor- 
tunities of approaching this subject of disarmament 
opening up before us, and I believe that they are at 
least as hopeful today as they have been at any 
previous time. It is to such tasks—the winning back 
of confidence, the gradual removal of hostility between 
nations until they feel that they can safely discard their 
weapons, one by one, that I would wish to devote what 
energy and time may be left to me before I hand over 
my office to younger men. 


Commons debate on Munich, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, after referring to the changed 
tone of the speeches during the debate, said : 


()* October 6, at the conclusion of the 


I suppose that, in discussing recent events in 
which I have taken a prominent part, it was  in- 
evitable that the speeches should take a somewhat 
personal tone, and, indeed, I do not remember a 
Debate in which there were so many allusions to a 
single Minister, some of them complimentary—for 
which I am sincerely grateful—and some of them 
which could not be described by that name. I have 
been charged with cowardice, with weakness, with 
presumption, and with stupidity. I have been accused 
of bringing the country to the edge of war, and I 
have been denied the merit of having snatched it 
back to safety. 

It seems to me that some of those who threw these 
accusations across the Floor of the House have very 
quickly forgotten the conditions of last week, and the 
thoughts and the emotions which then filled our 
minds and hearts. Anybody who had been through 
what I had to go through day after day, face to face 
with the thought that in the last resort it would have 
been I, and I alone, who would have to say that 
yes or no which would decide the fate of millions of 
my countrymen, of their wives, of their families—a 
man who had been through that could not readily 
forget. for that reason alone, I am not yet in a 
mood to try to see what I can do by way of retort. 
When a man gets to my age and fills my position, I 
think he tends to feel that criticism, even abuse, 
matters little to him if his conscience approves of his 
actions. Looking back on the events, I feel convinced 
that by my action—I seek no credit for my action; 
I think it is only what anyone in my position would 
have felt it his duty to do—I say, by my action I 
did avert war. I feel perfectly sure that I was right 
in doing so. 
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War today—this has been said before, and I say 
it again—is a different thing not only in degree, 
but in kind from what it used to be. We no longer 
think of war as it was in the days of Marlborough 
or the days of Napoleon or even in the days of 1914. 
When war starts today, in the very first hour, before 
any professional soldier, sailor or airman has been 
touched, it will strike the workman, the clerk, the 
man-in-the-street or in the bus, and his wife and 
children in their homes. As I listened I could not 
help being moved, as I am sure everybody was who 
heard the hon. Member for Bridgeton (Mr. Maxton) 
when he began to paint the picture which he himself 
had seen and realized what it would mean in war— 
people burrowing underground, trying to escape from 
poison gas, knowing that at any hour of the day or 
night death or mutilation was ready to come upon 
them. Remembering that the dread of what might 
happen to them or to those dear to them might remain 
with fathers and mothers for year after year—when you 
think of these things you cannot ask people to accept 
a prospect of that kind; you cannot force them into 
a position that they have got to accept it ; unless you 
feel yourself, and can make them feel, that the cause 
for which they are going to fight is a vital cause— 
a cause that transcends all the human values, a cause 
to which you can point, if some day you win the 
victory, and say, “‘ That cause is safe.” 


Since I first went to Berchtesgaden more than 
20,000 letters and telegrams have come to No. 10, 
Downing Street. Of course, I have only been able to 
look at a tiny fraction of them, but I have seen enough 
to know that the people who wrote did not feel that 
they had such a cause for which to fight, if they were 
asked to go to war in order that the Sudeten Germans 
might not join the Reich. That is how they are feeling. 
That is my answer to those who say that we should 
have told Germany weeks ago that, if her army 
crossed the border of Czechoslovakia, we should be at 
war with her. We had no treaty obligations and no 
legal obligations to Czechoslovakia and if we had said 
that, we feel that we should have received no support 
from the people of this country. 


There is something else which I fancy hon. Members 
are a little too apt to forget. They often speak of the 
British Empire. Do they always remember how 
deeply and how vitally the great self-governing nations 
of the British Empire are affected by the issues of 
peace and war? You may say that we are the country 
that is directly affected in such a case as that which 
we are considering, but must not the very loyalty 
of the Dominions to the Empire, their consciousness 
of their sympathy, make them feel that where the 
Mother Country stands they would wish to stand, too ? 
They have a right to be brought into consultation 
before we take a step which may have incalculable 
consequences for them. Although it is not for me 
to speak for them, I say that it would have been 
difficult to convince them that we should have been 
justified in giving such an assurance as has been 
suggested. 


I am told that if you were not prepared to put 
the issue of peace and war out of the hands of this 
country and into someone else’s hands in that way, 
you should have told Czechoslovakia long ago that in 
no circumstances would you help her and that she had 
better make the best terms she could with the Sudetens 
or with Germany. Was the issue as simple as that ? 
Consider France, who was under Treaty obligations to 
Czechoslovakia to go to her assistance by virtue of 
her Treaty. Were we to say that we would not go 


to the assistance of France if 1n consequence she became 
involved in conflict with Germany ? If so, we should 
have been false to our own obligations. Therefore, 
it would not have been enough for us to tell Czecho- 
slovakia that we would have nothing to do with her 
and that she must make the best terms she could. 
It would have been necessary for France also to say 
that. Is anybody prepared to suggest that France, 
who was bound by solemn treaty to give aid and 
assistance to Czechoslovakia if she was the subject 
of unprovoked aggression, should repudiate this obliga- 
tion beforehand? I would not have cared to have been 
the one who made such a suggestion to a French Minister. 


It was impossible for us to take either of these courses, 
either to say that we would stand by Czechoslovakia 
if she were attacked, or to say that in no circum- 
stances would we be involved if she were attacked 
and other countries were involved. What we did do, 
and it was the only course we could take, was two- 
fold. We advised the Czech Government repeatedly 
to come to terms with the Sudeten Germans, and when 
Germany mobilized we uttered no threats, but we did 
utter a warning. We warned her again and again 
that if as a consequence of her obligations France 
was engaged in active hostilities against Germany 
we were bound to support her. When we were 
convinced, as we became convinced, that nothing 
any longer would keep the Sudetenland within the 
Czechoslovakian State, we urged the Czech Government 
as strongly as we could to agree to the cession of 
territory, and to agree promptly. The Czech Govern- 
ment, through the wisdom and courage of President 
Benes, accepted the advice of the French Government 
and ourselves. It was a hard decision for anyone 
who loved his country to take, but to accuse us of 
having by that advice betrayed the Czechoslovakian 
State is simply preposterous. What we did was to 
save her from annihilation and give her a chance 
of new life as a new State, which involves the loss of 
territory and fortifications, but may perhaps enable 
her to enjoy in the future and develop a national 
existence under a neutrality and security comparable 
to that which we see in Switzerland today. Therefore, 
I think the Government deserve the approval of this 
House for their conduct of affairs in this recent Crisis 
which has saved Czechoslovakia from destruction and 
Europe from Armageddon. 


-That is all I want to say of the past. I come to the 
present and the future. First of all I want to say 
a word or two about some allusions which have been 
made, I understand, to rumours current in a portion 
of the press that it is intended to have a General 
Election at an early date. . It is evident that some hon. 
Members do not desire a General Election; they are 
anxious, and, if I may say so, suspicious of my 
intentions. It is not usual for a Prime Minister 
to give long notice of the date when he proposes that 
a General Election should take place, but on this 
occasion I will say this. I do not want a General 
Election now, although I cannot agree with my right 
hon. Friend, if I may still call him so, the Member 
for Epping (Mr. Churchill) that it would be consti- 
tutionally indecent; but I have two reasons why I 
should prefer not to have a General Election now. 
One is that that feeling of relief and thankfulness, 
which everyone knows has been so _ conspicuous, 
goes far beyond the reach of any party. I do not 
at all want to capitalize a feeling of that kind for the 
sake of obtaining some temporary party advantage. 
The second reason is this. Hon. Members may have 
noticed the tendency of a General Election to magnify 


differences. It is possible that we may want great 
efforts from the nation in the months that are to come. 
and if that be so, the smaller our differences the better. 
There are only two conditions which I can see that 
would lead me to change my mind. One is if some 
new issue arose which I felt required a new mandate 
from the country, and the other would be, of course, 
if I felt that I had lost the confidence of my supporters. 
Neither condition has arisen yet. I have no reason 
to suppose that either will arise. 


AS regards future policy, it seems to me that there 

are really only two possible alternatives. One of 
them is to base yourself upon the view that any sort of 
friendly relations, or possible relations, shall I say. 
with totalitarian States are impossible, that the 
assurances which have been given to me personally 
are worthless, that they have sinister designs and 
that they are bent upon the domination of Europe 
and the gradual destruction of democracies. Of course, 
on that hypothesis, war has got to come, and that 
is the view—a perfectly intelligible view—of a certain 
number of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen in this House. 
I am not sure that it is not the view of some Members 
of the party opposite. [An Hon.'Memper: “ Yes.’’] 
Not all of them. They certainly have never put it in 
so many words, but it is illustrated by the observations 
of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Noel-Baker), who 
spoke this afternoon, and who had examined the 
Agreement signed by the German Chancellor and 
myself, which he described as a pact designed by Herr 
Hitler to induce us to relinquish our present obligations. 
That shows how far prejudice can carry a man. The 
Agreement, as anyone can see, is not a pact at all. 
So far as the question of “‘ never going to war again ”’ 
is concerned, it is not even an expression of the opinion 
of the two who signed the paper, except that it is 
their opinion of the desire of their respective peoples. 
I do not know whether the hon. Member will believe 
me or attribute to me also sinister designs when | 
tell him that it was a document not drawn up by Herr 
Hitler but by the humble individual who now addresses 
this House. 

If the view which I have been describing is the one 
to be taken, I think we must inevitably proceed to the 
next stage—that war is coming, broadly speaking 
the democracies against the totalitarian States—that 
certainly we must arm ourselves to the teeth, that 
clearly we must make military alliances with any other 
Powers whom we can get to work with us, and that we 
must hope that we shall be allowed to start the war 
at the moment that suits us and not at the moment 
that suits the other side. That is what some right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen call collective security. Some 
hon. Members opposite would walk into any trap if it 
is only baited with a familiar catchword and they do 
it when this system is called collective security. But 
that is not the collective security we are thinking of or 
did think of when talking about the system of the 
League of Nations. That was a sort of universal 
collective security in which all nations were to take 
their part. This plan may give you security; it 
certainly is not collective in any sense. It appears 
to me to contain all the things which the party opposite 
used to denounce before the War—entangling alliances, 
balance of power and power politics. If I reject it, 
as I do, it is not because I give it a label ; it is because, 
to my mind, it is a policy of utter despair. 

If that is hon. Members’ conviction, there is no 
future hope for civilization or for any of the things 
that make life worth living. Does the experience 
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of the Great War and of the years that followed it 
give us reasonable hope that if some new war started 
that would end war any more than the last one did ? 
No. I do not believe that war is inevitable. Some- 
one put into my hand a remark made by the great Pitt 
about 1787, when he said : 


“To suppose that any nation can be unalterably 
the enemy of another is weak and childish and has 
its foundations neither in the experience of nations 
nor in the history of man.”’ 


[t seems to me that the strongest argument against 
the inevitability of war is to be found in something 
that everyone has recognized or that has been 
recognized in every part of the House. 
universal aversion from war of the people, their hatred 
of the notion of starting to kill one another again. 
This morning I received a letter not written to me, 
but written to a friend by a German professor. I 
cannot give his name, because I have not asked whether 
I might do so. I think it is typical of feeling in 
Germany, because I have heard the same from many 
other sources. I would like to repeat to the House 
one or two phrases from it. Hewrites: ‘“‘‘ Never 
again.’ That is the main idea, not only among the 
professors, but also among the students who did not 
share the experience of 1914, but heard enough about 
it. That is the idea of the rich and of the poor and 
even of the army themselves. As an officer of the 
Reserve I know what I am speaking about.”’ 


Later in the letter he says: ‘‘ Now that peace has 
been secured, and not only for the moment. Now the 
end of the period of changes and treaties of 1918 can 
be foreseen and we all hope that a new era will begin 
in Anglo-German relations.” 

What is the alternative to this bleak and barren policy 
of the inevitability of war? In my view it is that we 
should seek by all means in our power to avoid war, 
by analysing possible causes, by trying to remove 
them, by discussion in a spirit of collaboration and 
good will. I cannot believe that such a programme 
would be rejected by the people of this country, 
even if it does mean the establishment of personal 
contact with dictators, and of talks man to man on the 
basis that each, while maintaining his own ideas of 
the internal government of his country, is willing to 
allow that other systems may suit better other peoples. 
The party opposite surely have the same idea in mind 
even if they put it in a different way. They want a 
world conference. Well, I have had some experience 
of conferences, and one thing I do feel certain of is 
that it is better to have no conference at all than a 
conference which is a failure. The corollary to that 
is that before you enter a conference you must have 
laid out very clearly the lines on which you are going 
to proceed, if you are at least to have in front of you a 
reasonable prospect that you may obtain success. 
I am not saying that a conference would not have its 
place in due course. But I say it is no use to call 
a conference of the world, including these totalitarian 
Powers, until you are sure that they are going to at- 
tend, and not only that they are going to attend, but that 
they are going to attend with the intention of aiding 
you in the policy on which. you have set your heart. 

I am told that the policy which I have tried to 
describe is inconsistent with the continuance, and 
much more inconsistent with the acceleration of our 
present programme of arms. I am asked how I can 
reconcile an appeal to the country to support the 
continuance of this programme with the words which I 
used when I came back from Munich the other day 
and spoke of my belief that we might have peace 
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That is the 


for our time. I hope hon. Members will not be disposed 
to read into words used in a moment of some emotion, 
after a long and exhausting day, after I had driven 
through miles of excited, enthusiastic, cheering people 
—I hope they will not read into those words more than 
they were intended to convey. I do indeed believe 
that we may yet secure peace for our time, but I 
never meant to suggest that we should do that by 
disarmament, until we can induce others to disarm, 
too. Our past experience has shown us only too clearly 
that weakness in armed strength means weakness in 
diplomacy, and if we want to secure a lasting peace, I 
realize that diplomacy cannot be effective unless the con- 
sciousness exists, not here alone, but elsewhere, that 
behind the diplomacy is the strength to give effect to it. 


One good thing, at any rate, has come out of this 
emergency through which we have passed. It has 
thrown a vivid light upon our preparations for defence, 
on their strength and on their weakness. I should not 
think we were doing our duty if we had not already 
ordered that a prompt and thorough inquiry should be 
made to cover the whole of our preparations, military 
and civil, in order to see, in the light of what has 
happened during these hectic days, what further 
steps may be necessary to make good our deficiencies 
in the shortest possible time. There have been 
references in the course of the Debate to other measures 
which hon. Members have suggested should be taken. 
I would not like to commit myself now, until I have 
had a little time for reflection, as to what further it 
may seem good to ask the nation to do, but I think 
nobody could. fail to have been impressed by the fact 
that the emergency brought out that the whole of the 
people of this country, whatever their occupation, 
whatever their class, whatever their station, were 
ready to do their duty, however disagreeable, however 
hard, however dangerous it may have been. 


I CANNOT help feeling that if, after all, war had come 

upon us, the people of this country would have lost 
their spiritual faith altogether. As it turned out the 
other way, I think we have all seen something like a 
new spiritual revival, and I know that everywhere 
there is a strong desire among the people to record 
their readiness to serve their country, wherever or 
however their services could be most useful. I would 
like to take advantage of that strong feeling if it is 
possible, and although I must frankly say that at this 
moment I do not myself clearly see my way to any 
particular scheme, yet I want also to say that I am 
ready to consider any suggestion that may be made 
to me, in a very sympathetic spirit. 

Finally, I would like to repeat what my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer said yesterday 
in his great speech. Our policy of appeasement does 
not mean that we are going to seek new friends at the 
expense of old ones, or, indeed, at the expense of any 
other nations at all. I do not think that at any time 
there has been a more complete identity of views 
between the French Government and ourselves than 
there is at the present time. Their objective is the 
same as ours—to obtain the collaboration of all nations, 
not excluding the totalitarian States, in building up a 
lasting peace for Europe. That seems to me to be a 
policy which would answer my hon. Friends’ appeal, a 
policy which should command the: support: of: all. who 
believe in the power of human will to contro] human 
destiny. If we cannot here this afternoon emulate 
the patriotic unanimity of the French Chamber, this 
House can by a decisive majority show its approval 
of the Government’s determination to pursue it. 


Win. Deutsch 


NEW FRONTIERS CUT UP THE COUNTRY 


For some time after the German advance into the Sudetenland conditions were chaotic in the districts near the new 


borders ; temporary frontiers appeared in many strange places. 
guards standing beside road-signs that are still in two languages. 


The upper photo shows one such ‘“‘ frontier,’’ with its 
In the lower picture a temporary frontier of stones 


across the road divides two villages that were formerly in the same land. 
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THE SETTLEMENT—AND 


AFTER. 2 


The MORROW of the CRISIS 


E 


ven after the cession of the German-speaking areas to the Reich, Czecho- 
slovakia’s troubles were by no means at an end. Hungary and Poland 


both put forward demands for territorial revision, and the resulting 
situation 1s the subject of this chapter. 


HE fulfilment of the Munich Agreement 

went off without any serious incidents. 

With that admirable discipline which 

the Czech army and population had maintained 

throughout the Crisis, once the fateful decision 

was taken and the scheme elaborated by the 

“Big Four ” accepted the Czechs withdrew from 

the areas ceded to Germany according to plan, 

regardless of what property had to be relin- 
quished or the inconvenience endured. 

The German army took pos- 
session of four of the areas to 
be occupied between October 1 
and October 7, and _ subse- 
quently of the whole area, the 
future frontiers of which 
were settled on October 13 
by the international body of 
ambassadors and delegates of 
Germany, Britain, France, 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 
Definite agreement was 
reached, which made _ super- 
fluous the holding of plebiscites 
in those parts of the territory 
for which this provision had 
been made. This being so, 
there was no need to dispatch 
a body raised from the British 
Legion and already organized 
for the task of keeping law 
and order in the areas under 
dispute ; and the two troop- 
ships on which the majority 
of this police force was by 
then embarked were held 
back at Tilbury, the special 
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Czech area which Herr Hitler’s claims at Godes- 
berg had tried to detach. The question of 
plebiscites might have created future difficulties 
for Czechoslovakia, as there are parts with 
German majorities right in the interior of the 
country, but the dropping of the plebiscites 
wisely avoided these possible sources of further 
trouble. This may, in a way, justify the fact 
that several hundred thousand Czechs have 
come under German domination—according to 
Czech figures, as many as 
750,000—for it would have 
been almost impossible to trace 
the border line in such a way 
that the regional majorities of 
both peoples were within the 
country to which they racially 
belong. 

Czechoslovakia’s industrial 
organization, however, has 
been most seriously injured by 
the new demarcation. Racial 
distribution has never formed 
a borderline for the industrial 
activities of the population ; 
for instance, the glass industry 
which produces the _ world- 
famous Gablonz ornaments is 
now German, while a consider- 
able part of its auxiliary in- 
dustries are over the border. 
Another heavy blow was the 
loss of many of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s mountain resorts in 
the Riesengebirge and the Ore 
Mountains, and of almost all 
her famous spas — Carlsbad, 
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frontier, large “‘ pockets’ of 
Czechs were included in some 
places in the German zones. Along the northern 
frontier Germany gained territory beyond the 
Godesberg Line, coming in one spot within 
almost twenty miles of Prague. In the south, 
however, the new frontier is on the whole 
nearer to the old frontier than the Godesberg 
Line provided for. The same applies to the 
south-western corner near Pilsen, where the new 
frontier leaves within the Republic a purely 


It is seen mounted on a 
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As if these losses were not 
enough, Czechoslovakia had 
to agree under pressure to cede at once the 
industrial district claimed by Poland on the 
Teschen frontier. In a note handed to Prague 
in the night of Friday, September 30, the 
Polish Government demanded an immediate 
decision. This was given by Czechoslovakia, 
and on Sunday, October 2, Polish military and 
civil authorities occupied the territory. About 
a quarter of a million people, mostly but by no. 


Key 
SIGNING A MILLION AWAY 
After the breakdown of direct negotiations between Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, the problem of the Hungarian 
minority was settled by Italo-German arbitration in Vienna, 
which gave to Hungary large areas of Ruthenia and 
Slovakia, with a population of about 1,000,000. We here 
see Mr. Chvalkovsky, the new Czech Foreign Minister, sign- 

ing the agreement on November 2. 


means exclusively Polish, thereby passed to 
Czechoslovakia’s north-eastern neighbour, and 
with them a small but important industrial 
centre which yielded vast quantities of the best 
coal in Czechoslovakia and on which was based 
a big iron industry. 


Cessions to Hungary 
"THE settlement with Hungary was more com- 
plicated and took much longer. It was 
only after submission to German and Italian 
arbitration, and the journey of Hitler’s Foreign 
Minister, von Ribbentrop, to Rome, that a 
decision was reached whereby Czechoslovakia 
had to cede to Hungary a large strip on her 
southern frontier. Excluding the Slovak capital 
Bratislava and her episcopal seat Nitra, this 
territory is roughly 4,600 sq. m. in area and has 
about 1,040,000 inhabitants, of which roughly 
700,000 are Hungarian. It includes the towns 
Nove Zamky, Kosice, Uzhorod and Mukacevo, 
better known under its Hungarian name 
Munkacz. 
Out of an area of 140,484 sq. km. (in round 
tigures 55,000 sq. miles), Czechoslovakia has 
lost 38,000 sq. km.; out of a population of 


rather more than 15 million (the last official 
census in 1930 gave 14,729,536) she has lost 
nearly 5 million ; she keeps an area of approxi- 
mately 102,500 sq. km. with just over 10 million 
inhabitants. Amongst the population lost there 
are about 1,300,000 Czechs and Slovaks who 
now, inverting the previous condition of things, 
constitute foreign minorities within German, 
Hungarian and Polish territories. The definite 
figures will be known only after a transition 
period, when the population on both sides of the 
new border will have settled down and a new 
census comes to be taken. 


Arbitration by the Powers 


OWEVER, this result was not attained 
without fierce fighting on the diplomatic 
battlefield. On October 13 direct negotiations in 
Komarom were broken off (they had been opened 
on the 6th) and on October 14, the day after the 
final delimitation of the new German-Czech 
frontier, Hungary’s spokesman saw Herr Hitler 
in Munich shortly after he had received a visit 
from the new Czech Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Chvalkovsky. Hungary called up her conscripts 
of the 1909-12 classes; Slovakia, which, like 
Ruthenia, had set up a separate government 
with the consent of Prague on October 6, de- 
clared martial law, and a Hungarian pleni- 
potentiary, Count Csaky, arrived in Rome. The 
Hungarian proposition demanded a special 
status for Bratislava, a plebiscite for the areas 
which had thus far been refused by Czecho- 
slovakia, and the immediate cession of areas for 
which agreement had already been reached— 
and had been symbolized by token occupation 
on October 11 of two frontier towns, Sazy and 
Novy Meste. This demand was presented on 
October 24 and led to the Czech proposal of the 
aforementioned Italo-German arbitration, ‘to 
which Hungary agreed after a few days. Herr 
von Ribbentrop thereupon went to Vienna, 
where he negotiated with Count Ciano, and 
from there proceeded with him to Rome, where 
he stayed October 29-30. 

After consultation with the Duce the award 
was given on November 2. The main point of 
litigation had been Ruthenia. Poland and Hun- 
gary had laid claim to her eastern section so as 
to obtain a common frontier. But though they 
had evidently secured a benevolent attitude 
towards their claim on the part of Mussolini 
they were unable to prevail against the stronger 
interests maintained by Germany for retaining 
an outlet in the direction of the Soviet frontier 
and thus at the same time keeping open for 
future possibilities some fifty miles of border in 
common with Rumania. 

Even so, the award was received in Czecho- 
slovakia with nearly as much bitterness as had 
been the allocation of a fifth zone—partly 
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exceeding even the Godesberg line—to Germany. 
In that case the main railway lines and the 
industrial hinterland of the great centres of 
Brno and Moravska-Ostrava had been cut off, 
and some almost purely Czech areas surrounded 
by German parts had been ceded. In the case 
of the Hungarian settlement the ethnological 
argument prevailed: the new Slovak premier, 
Dr. Tiso, claimed in a broadcast speech that no 
less than 20 per cent of the Slovaks would in 
future have to live under Hungarian rule. The 
way in which the respective nationals were 
treated when this Hungaro-Slovak settlement 
was subsequently carried through shows that this 
bitterness still prevails, whereas the Germano- 
Czech technical arrangements for the hand over 
seem to have observed diplomatic forms on 
both sides ; they even permitted of the removal 
of all Czech war material from the main parts 
of the territory which was being evacuated by 
the Czechs after October 7. 

Hungarian bands in Ruthenia, anticipating a 
decision in favour of their claim in common 
with Poland, had caused a number of incidents 
which needed repression by arms, and led to 
some bloodshed. Dr. Brody, the new Prime 


CZECH CITIZEN QUITTING HUNGARY’S ‘SLICE’ 


Minister of Ruthenia, had to resign, and on 
October 27 he was arrested on a charge of high 
treason ; he was alleged to have received money 
from Hungary for the support of the plebiscite. 


Problems of the Future 


As’ far as her re-shaped national boundaries 
are concerned Czechoslovakia’s fate was 
settled after months of anxiety and danger. 
With the realism and decision characteristic of 
this hardy Slavonic people, the Czechs and 
Slovaks settled down at once to the task of 
making their modest new house habitable; in 
it they are now to live without elements of 
foreign language and allegiance. 

This people has survived three hundred years 
of serfdom and oppression under the Hapsburgs, 
and made good use of its opportunity when it 
came. It is not given todespair or the shedding 


of tears over spilt milk, and it takes for granted, 
at least for the time being, the undoubtedly 
prevailing influence of Nazi Germany over its 
national interests. 

Czechoslovakia’s only official complaint about 
the attitude of the Powers in abandoning her 
in the emergency of the Crisis was expressed 


"Wide World Photos 


Even while the abortive Komarom conference was still sitting, Czechs who fcresaw what its outcome would be began to 


prepare for flight to Prague. 


In this photograph we see a Czech worker of Komarom carting his personal belongings to 


safety, while the flags outside the Law House on the left indicate that the conference is proceeding within. 
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with the utmost dignity, 
even if not without a com- 
prehensible bitterness. On 
October 3 the presidents of 
both Houses of Parliament 
in Prague said, among other 
things, in a telegram ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons and 
the President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies: 


“Our hearts urge us to 
unburden our feelings to the 
representatives of the French 
and British peoples. . . 
From the time of the re- 
storation of our State after 
the War we put our faith in 
the noble ideals of demo- 
cracy, right, justice, honour, 
humanity and peace among 
nations. Westrove for peace 
in the world. We stood for 
peace at home, supporting 
our Government with all our strength in its 
attempts to reach a just solution in our 
nationalities question. ... Under tremendous 
pressure the Czechoslovak Government accepted 
the proposals of the French and British Govern- 
ments on September 19, in spite of the fact 
that these proposals disrupt boundaries un- 
touched for a thousand years. 


individuals. 


- E supposed that the application of the 

principles of the secession of our territory 
would be carried out so that it would be toler- 
able, over a certain period of time. In particular, 
we supposed that vital interests, economic 
transport, livelihood, would be respected. We 
were all the more unpleasantly affected when 
the conference paid no attention to the promises 


THEY FIND A REFUGE IN ENGLAND 


Facilities were given by the British Government for a small number of Czech refugees 

from the Sudetenland to come to England, provided they were cared for by private 

These pictures show some of the 130 who arrived on November 28 

disembarking near Tower Bridge (upper photo), and having a snack (lower photo) 
before being taken to temporary homes. 


given to us as to the defence of our 
vital interests, especially our most 
important communications and sup- 
plies and the most essential raw 
materials. Instead of this the terri- 
tory has to be transferred within a 
few days. There has been no final 
settlement of the question of com- 
pensation for State property or the 
interests of thousands of people. 
This is the painful fact which leaves 
an ineffaceable scar on our hearts, 
and so we turn our minds today to all 
the noble spirits of Europe and the 


Associated Press 


world, demanding that they should recognize 
our position. 

“* We appeal to them to understand the moral 
revolution which has caused the punishment of 
a nation which wanted nothing more than to 
fulfil its obligations, a nation which had faith 
in the high principles of human co-operation, 
which committed no other wrong than the 
desire to live in its own fashion in the cultural 
community of nations and states. 

‘* We bequeath our sorrow to the French and 
English people.” 

Czechoslovakia had for years past been 
hailed as ‘‘ the island of peace, of justice and 
order.’ In the hour of need, however, she was 
sold, as the price of other nations’ peace and 
the continuance of order in the world. 
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a mt i 
Photos, Wm. Deutsch; Wide World 
IN FLIGHT FROM THE GERMAN ‘INVADERS’ 
Thousands of Czechs whose ancestors had lived in the Sudetenland for centuries fled across the new frontiers towards 
Prague rather than submit to incorporation in the Reich. With their belongings heaped high into farm-carts, they poured 
in an endless stream along the country roads into an unknown future. Schools and other public buildings were used to 
house them within the new frontiers ; our lower picture shows a pitiful scene in a school at Steti near Melnic. 
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WORLD OPINION. 2 


A BREAK in the CLOUDS 


n the first of these series of extracts (see page 336) will be found a 

number of pronouncements on the early stages of the Crisis. Now we 

‘‘listen-in’’ to the World’s press as it reflects the reactions to the 

breathing-space afforded by the conversations at Berchtesgaden and the 
formulation of the Anglo-French Plan. 


on September 14, to seek a personal inter- 

view with the German Chancellor, there 
was a tremendous sigh of relief from every part 
of the world. The following were among the 
press comments: 


‘ T the Prime Minister’s decision, announced 


Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (Sept. 15). 


Great Britain is to make a supreme bid for peace. 
Late last night it was announced that, at the request 
of the Prime Minister, Herr Hitler has agreed to talk 
with him at Berchtesgaden, and today Mr. Chamberlain 
will fly to Germany. So courageous a departure from 
diplomatic precedents deserves success, and the good 
wishes of everybody who has the appeasement of 
Kurope at heart will accompany Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain on his mission. The manner in which he has cast 
aside formalities and by direct personal approach sought 
the way to a peaceful solution is characteristic of a 
statesman who has never allowed himself to be 
hampered by past rules when there were great ends to 
be served. Face to face, both realizing the vastness of 
the interests that are at stake, it will be strange if these 
two men, each of them with a nation behind him, 
cannot clear away all the misunderstandings and 
cumbering antagonisms that have hitherto denied 
approach to a solution..... 


The Times (Sept. 15). 

The news .... will bring a sense of relief and 
profound satisfaction to al] but the very few to whom 
any sort of intercourse with a dictator is incompre- 
hensible and anathema. To the vast bulk of his 
countrymen, and to many millions outside this country, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s bold move in going to have a talk 
with Herr Hitler about the present troubles of Europe 
will come as water in the wilderness and as another 
proof of his courage and his common sense. Behind all 
the intricacies and discussions and multitudinous con- 
jectures that have been whirling round the central 
problem of the Czech-German dispute has stood, dimly 
limned but unmistakably recognizable, the spectre of 
Armageddon—a large-scale, perhaps world-wide, war 
springing from a local racial] difference in Central 
Europe. And the conviction is everywhere felt that 
war on this issue would be a folly and a crime, and that 
humanity would be heading for the madhouse if the 
nations of the most densely populated Continent of 
the world were really going to bomb one another to 
pieces on account of the troubles of some three and a 
half million folk in the pleasant land of Bohemia. 
Granted that their destiny is a matter of real import- 
ance, granted that many implications radiate outward 
from this central problem, and granted that principles 
and national ambitions are involved, it would still be 
fantastic and idiotic that their troubles should become 


the occasion for mankind to plunge into general 
hostilities... .. 

The two leaders will accordingly meet as friendly 
compeers, men as well as statesmen, who, without 
abating a jot of their respective convictions—which are 
very far from being identical—will try to unite to 
prevent a common catastrophe and to lead the nations 
of Europe back to the ways of sanity and peace... . 


News Chronicle (A. J. Cummings, Sept. 15). 

Let us hope that he [Mr. Chamberlain] will carry 
with him in his despatch case, not a little white flag of 
surrender, but the terms of a settlement honourable to 
Europe and to British diplomacy. 


The Star (Sept. 15). 

Mr. Chamberlain is the most popular man in England 
today. He deserves full credit for a bold and imagina- 
tive stroke. He should be the most popular man in 
Germany, too, for his purpose is peace, and from every 
sign the desire of the German people is for peace. 


Daily Sketch (Sept. 15). 

Peace is brought immeasurably nearer by the Prime 
Minister’s stroke of genius. For the arguments he will 
bring to bear are overwhelming. They represent the 
opinion of the world. 


Nationaltidendes (Copenhagen, Sept. 14). 

Last Tuesday the next Great War was nearer than 
ever before. Even now peace is not at all secure, but 
Mr. Chamberlain’s dramatic persona] move in the last 
fateful hour of the Crisis has won time and perhaps 
delayed war. 


Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Dr. Silex, Sept. 15). 

Neville Chamberlain’s decision to visit the Fuehrer 
on the Obersalzberg is a manly action. It fills us 
Germans with satisfaction that the justice of our 
struggle is confirmed by the fact of this journey. 
Chamberlain is known to be a friend of peace, and the 
extent to which the leadership of the British people lies 
in his hands is seen from the fact that even the Opposi- 
tion, which hitherto bas agitated for war, wished the 
Prime Minister success on his mission. 

The two men who meet at Obersalzberg represent 
two peoples which need have no mutual antagonisms. 
A real understanding between them is one of the 
greatest hopes of Europe. 


Moscow Radio Station (Sept. 14, 11 p.m.). 

Chamberlain’s visit to Hitler will do about as much 
good as Runciman’s to Prague. Runciman’s journey 
has so far only assisted Henlein with his propaganda, 
and Chamberlain’s visit will only make the whole 
situation more difficult and make Germany ask still 
more. 
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Le Matin (Sept. 15). 
Mr. Prime Minister, the best wishes of every man, 
woman and child in France accompany you. 


Nya Dagligt Allehanda (Stockholm, Sept. 15). 

The whole world’s gratitude and admiration follows 
the grand old man in his ’plane, a dove of peace leaving 
the Noah’s Ark of the democracies. 


Le Journal (Sept. 15). 

In undertaking this journey, and in refusing in a 
most noble and dignified manner to allow any con- 
sideration of ‘‘ amour propre’’ to interfere with his 
quest for peace, Mr. Chamberlain has rendered 
humanity a service which history will never forget. 


Lidove Noviny (Prague, Sept. 15). 

There is no danger to Czechoslovakia’s integrity 
and security. There can be no doubt on the subject if 
one considers the unanimity of British public opinion. 


New York Times (Sept. 15). 

.... the breath-taking decision of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain to fly to Berchtesgaden to make a last 
appeal to Adolf Hitler and save the world from war. 
In the history of the British Empire, where a protocol 
is almost as important as the conviction of the supreme 
power which it frames, no Prime Minister has ever made 
a gesture so unconventional, so bold and in a way so 
humble. Inastartling, almost literal sense, ‘" Mahomet 
goes to the mountain.’ ... The flight is either a 
supreme stroke of imaginative statesmanship or a 
spectacular admission of desperation. 


Melbourne Herald (Sept. 15). 

This is a stroke of genius—the most courageous step 
ever taken by a British statesman. It proves Britain’s 
earnest desire for peace. 


Montreal Gazette (Sept. 15). 

If Mr. Mackenzie King issued a clear-cut statement 
that this country stands solidly behind Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and will continue so to stand whether in peace or 
war, the great majority of Canadians would acclaim 
him. 


Sydney Sun (Sept. 15). 

Whatever the outcome of the visit to Berchtesgaden, 
Mr. Chamberlain will have made history. The spirit 
behind the visit is as admirable as the act is unpre- 
cedented and it opens the way to hope again. 

No thinking man can fail to observe Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s action as a sign of strength in an unusual leader 
of democracy. The pride of the British people is lofty 
enough to concede this visit to Germany of the leader 
who will go down in the records of its race as a great 
statesman indeed. 

It is inconceivable that Hitler will not respond to the 
honesty of purpose and the overpowering desire for 
peace Mr. Chamberlain has shown in putting aside the 
traditional intermediaries and approaching Hitler as 
man to man. 

In the meantime, the policy of adherence to the 
action of the Chamberlain Government enunciated by 
Mr. Lyons on behalf of Australia gains enormously in the 
popular esteem by the splendid gesture of the British 
Prime Minister. 


Peking Chronicle (Sept. 15). 

““Face’’ is not so important in England as peace. 
Britain puts her people’s welfare before her dignity, 
and it is an idea that might be emulated. 
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HE outcome of the Berchtesgaden conversa- 

_ tion was the transmission to President Benes 
of the Anglo-French Proposals (see page 96) four 
days later (September 19). These bore out the 
forecast of The Times in its famous leader of 
September 7 in that they advised the Czecho- 
slovak Government to cede the Sudeten 
territory. The world said this: 


Populaire (M. Blum, Sept. 20). 

Neville Chamberlain, who left to negotiate an 
*“ honourable and equitable’’ arrangement, returned 
from Berchtesgaden with the ultimatum of the 
Chancellor. The British Government gave way. The 
French Government, if one takes the official com- 
muniqué, gave its acceptance. 

Whatever may be Prague’s reply, Hitler has won 
his game against England and France. 

War has probably been averted, but in conditions 
under which I, who have never ceased to fight for peace, 
can take no pleasure and feel myself divided between 
relief, shame, and cowardice. 


Le Jour (Sept. 20). 

What has happened since last April? Nothing if 
not that, faced with the revolt of the conscience of 
Kurope which does not want war, the Reich realized 
that it need no longer limit its demands. ‘The bluff is 
complete. Berlin believes that it can keep it up to the 
very end. 


L’ Intransigeant (Sept. 20). 

Chancellor Hitler has no longer any reason to throw 
Kurope into war, because he obtains all he demanded. 
France and Britain wanted above all to ward off the 
catastrophe. To achieve this end they are making 
concessions which would have seemed impossible 
only a few weeks ago. 


L’ Epoque (Sept. 20). 

The spirit of the Franco-Czechoslovakia treaty is 
unequivocable. France said to the Czechs: ‘“‘ Swear 
to me that if I am attacked you will defend me and 
in exchange I will swear to you that if you are attacked 
I will defend you.” 

The Czechs agreed. The two countries exchanged 
their promises. Then suddenly, two months ago, the 
German assailant showed himself. 

He might have risen on the French side, and then 
what would we have thought ? What would we have 
said if the Czechs had abandoned us? But he did 
not rise up on the French side. He surged on the 
Czech side. And we Frenchmen are abandoning the 
Czechs. 


Gazeta Polska (Sept. 20). 

The Teschen problem is now for us the order of 
the day. In its solution no discrimination can be 
permitted. The same treatment applied to the 
Sudetens must be granted in Teschen. 


Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen, Sept. 20). 

London and Paris have submitted themselves to an 
ultimatum which had all the might of the new German 
military power behind it. The dissolution of Czecho- 
slovakia has been agreed upon. The other small States 
of Europe have had a lesson that permits no illusions. 


Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm, Sept. 20). 

The Czechs’ defeat is the definite breakdown of the 
international order of law, which has been crumbling 
for a long time. 


Nya Dagligt Allehanda (Stockholm, Sept. 20). 

A very high price is being paid for peace. , 
The revision of the Versailles Treaty should be done 
wholesale, and not piecemeal, if peace is to be saved. 


Svenska Dagbladet (Stockholm, Sept. 21). 

Summer’s game of poker in Prague is ended, but the 
statesmen in London and Paris should first have taken 
an air-trip over Bohemia to form an idea of the geo- 
graphical monster which a truncated Czechoslovakia 
will constitute. 


Turkish Press (Sept. 21). 

Such a solution indisputably conforms to strict 
equity, but without changing the fact that brute force 
again dictates its own laws. Where are the treaties, 
pledges, and promises ? 

After the Germans the Hungarians and Poles also 
raise their exigencies. Small States, unite and arm 
yourselves relying solely upon your own strength. 


Sydney Morning Herald (Sept. 19). 

Desertion of Czechoslovakia now would shake to its 
foundations every small State within and without 
Europe. 

Henceforth none can rely on the aid of the demo- 
cratic Powers, and in the case of most minorities a 
question could be found and heated up to provide 
the foreign dictators with a “‘ casus belli.” 

Is not Australia just such a small State, reared on 
assurances of protection through collective security ? 
Mr. Chamberlain’s second visit to Hitler will cause 
more profound disquiet than the first. 


Cape Argus (Sept. 20). 
. the whole sorry business which produced 
the Franco-British plan for Czechoslovakia. 

The speculation immediately arises whether it will 
be in Europe or in Africa that Hitler will discover the 
next gang of tyrants from whom he must free his 
countrymen. 


Toronto Star (Sept. 21). 

What would Sir Edward Grey say about the present 
Czechoslovak situation? Many would give much to 
know. The Allies won the war and dictated the peace. 
The peace terms were oppressive, and France made an 
improper use of her military power. 

A humiliated Germany threw off the inequalities 
which the victors sought to impose, and five years 
ago a new Leader began to rearm on a vast scale. So 
far he has gained little to which Germany is not entitled 
as a matter of course. Every fresh achievement has 
added to his strength and inflamed his ambition. 


Toronto Telegram (Sept. 21). 

The plan came as a crushing blow to the Prague 
Government. It is a bitter disappointment to the 
friends of democracy everywhere that the British and 
French Governments had to urge Prague to accept, 
and warn her that if she did not she would be lost. 


New York Times (Sept. 19). 

The terms on which the British and French Govern- 
ments are reported to have agreed constitute so com- 
plete a surrender that liberal opinion everywhere will 


prefer to regard them as incredible until they are con- 
firmed or explained by an official statement. 


New York Herald-Tribune (Sept. 19). 

If war is averted, the gain will outweigh nearly 
every possible price that may be paid. If it is not, the 
responsibility will lie directly upon the shoulders of 
Hitler’s aggressive effort to fracture the existing world 
system. 


New York Sun (Sept. 19). 

Responsibility for the surrender to Hitler on Czecho- 
slovakia rests solely on the Governments of Britain 
and France. International morality being what it is, 
there is no good reason for calling names or making 
faces at statesmen who arrived at this decision. 


New York Post (Sept. 19). 

Complete isolation, not only from Europe, but from 
the policies of any European Power, is now more 
eer than ever. Thank God for the Atlantic 

cean ! 


New York World Telegram (Sept. 20). 

Are we as Americans now prepared to raise billions 
of dollars and ship millions of men overseas to deny a 
principle for which we have already fought one foreign 
war? Unless we are, we should be chary with our 
criticism of Britain and France. 


New York Daily News (Sept. 20). 

Well, what is the alternative ? The only alternative 
we can conceive would be for France, England, and 
possibly Russia to go to war against Germany and 
Italy to compel the Sudeten Germans to remain in 
Czechoslovakia, where they do not want to remain. 


The Times (Sept. 20). 

. The general character of the terms submitted to 
the Czechoslovak Government for their consideration 
cannot in the nature of things be expected to make a 
strong prima facie appeal to them, and least of all to 
President Benes, one of the builders of the Republic 
to its present shape. He is invited—as is generally 
supposed—to agree to an alteration of frontier which 
will diminish the extent of his country in territory and 
in population, and remove the boundary in Bohemia 
from the top of a range of mountains to the foothills 
or the plain—leaving behind moreover the elaborate 
line of fortifications which it has cost years of labour 
and millions of pounds to build. The mountain 
frontier is also the historic frontier of the old Bohemian 
Crown. And the Sudetens are an industrious people, 
whose commerce has been with Prague and the 
Danubian basin. In spite of all the present ebullition 
they have been a valuable element—agriculturists, 
individual handworkers, and small industrialists, whom 
no State could willingly let go from the economic 
point of view. 

But, just as in the old days religious antagonisms 
disturbed the serenity of Bohemia, so in recent times 
racial and political rivalries have torn the people apart. 
It should have been the first care of the Czechoslovak 
Republic to make its minority populations contented. 
It has failed to make them so. Twenty years after 
the peace treaty they are much less reconciled to 
Czech rule than they were a few years ago. No doubt 
their dissatisfaction has been fanned from beyond the 
borders. But it was smouldering all the time. The 
Germans had belonged to the ruling race for centuries, 
and never became accustomed to the rule of a people 
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whom they had affected to despise. On the one hand 
they were subjected to petty annoyances—such as 
public notices in purely German districts being set up 
only in Czech—and on the other they were debarred 
from holding their share of local or State offices. 
Even had agreement been reached on the last of the 
recent set of proposals of the Prague Government, 
it would have been impossible in practice to entrust 
important places in the police or the Army or the Post 
Office to members of a community whose spiritual 
home was elsewhere. It cannot really be to the 
interest of the Republic, one would suppose, to keep 
Sudeten Germans as subjects of a State which for the 
most part they cordially dislike... . 


It is obvious that no country can regard with 
equanimity the prospective loss of over 2,000,000 
inhabitants, which is what the departure of minorities 
would approximately involve for Czechoslovakia. 
Yet the remaining twelve or thirteen millions of Czechs, 
Slovaks, and others would still form a State with a 
more numerous population than that of Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, or Denmark. It would still be a 
well-organized and well-armed country, supported by 
the international guarantee of independence which is 
understood to be part of the present plan. And 
finally the proposed modifications of the peace treaties, 
if they were now carried through with general consent, 
would illustrate and strengthen the principle of change 
achieved without violence, on which almost without 
exaggeration the whole future development of civiliza- 
tion may be said to depend... 


Daily Telegraph & Morning Post (Sept. 20). 


. . . The quest for a peaceful solution grows daily 
more difficult; indeed the situation is such that 
the desired outcome may yet be unattainable... 
It does not appear that proposals of the kind 
suggested will commend themselves universally— 
either in this country or in the Empire. There has, 
indeed, already been created a sense of misgiving 
which, if it is not justified by the facts, should be 
dispelled by their immediate publication. A policy 
which does not command general approval is worse 
than useless; and the persistence of ill-informed 
judgements might easily have the effect of consolidating 
a prejudice which would be hard to remove, even if 
in the end it proved to be wholly unwarranted. .. . 
No one would wish to minimize the extreme delicacy of 
the task with which Ministers are confronted. All 
the more is it to be desired that Ministers’ hands 
should be strengthened by the knowledge that public 
opinion is behind them, whilst the atmosphere of 
good will may be preserved. 


Unless negotiation is to be defeated before it has had 
a fair chance, it is imperative that the technique of 
menace pursued by Sudeten extremists should be 
abandoned, and that the controlled German Press 
should cease from provocation. The onlooking 


world is waiting anxiously for some evidence of a 
departure from the attitude of utter intransigence 
hitherto adopted by Germany towards every proposal. 
Nothing, for example, could be less helpful than the 


REMBRANDT’S ‘ANATOMY LESSON’ (MODERN VERSION) 


This brilliant cartoon from the Paris newspaper, ‘‘ Marianne, 


shows Mussolini, Hitler, Sirovy, King Leopold of Belgium: 


Chamberlain, Roosevelt, and Litvinov as students watching the demonstration of ‘‘ Professor ’’ Daladier. 
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opposition now being expressed in Germany to any 
suggestion of a British guarantee for the Czechoslovak 
frontiers. If the implication is, as it would be natural 
to infer, that Germany desires to have Czechoslovakia 
at her mercy, whatever solution is found of the Sudeten 
question, then clearly further negotiation would be a 
waste of time. Meanwhile the Anglo-French proposals 
are now before President Benes and the Government in 
Prague, where they are reported to be receiving cool 
but highly critical consideration. In the course of 
the next day or so they will be the subject of renewed 
and possibly decisive conversations between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Herr Hitler at Bad Godesberg. 


Daily Express (Sept. 20). 

Good news. The danger ot war over the loyalties 
of three and a half million Sudeten Deutsch and their 
distressed areas where unemployment prevails is past. 

Trouble recedes into the old bad memories of a dull 
and sunless autumn when anxiety stalked the land. 

All this we owe to the Prime Minister and his 
Government. Mr. Chamberlain has done a brilliant 
service for peace. He brought leadership to his 
country, direction to his purpose, and courage to his 
people. ... 

This morning’s news means that M. Benes, founder 
of the State of Czechoslovakia, must now contem- 
plate the prospect of its mutilation. 

The great Powers of Europe at the Peace Conference 
twenty years ago created that State. Now on the 
advice of two out of three of those great Powers its 
dismemberment is under consideration. 

If M. Benes could not have accepted the advice 
tendered by the British and French Governments 
then it is obvious that he must have resigned—to be 
followed either by a Government favourable to the 
Germans or by a military dictatorship. 

He has apparently decided that he will tread the 
path of peace for his country. 

The French told him they could not support him ; 
the Russians are separated from Czechoslovakia by 
more than a hundred miles of country without roads 
or railways. 

Here let it be said that no responsibility whatever 
can rest with Great Britain for this unhappy ending 
to a State that set out with such high expectations. 

We gave no guarantee to respect or protect Czech 
territory. We were asked in explicit terms for such a 
pledge. Definitely and positively we refused to give it. 


News Chronicle (Sept. 20). 

There is relief everywhere that the imminence of war 
which hung like a pall over the spirits of men and 
women five days ago has been lifted ; but there is no 
illusion about the price that has been paid... . 

M. Benes’ Government, relying on its treaty with 
France and the moral support of the free peoples of 
the world, has with magnificent courage been coolly 
taking strong action to ensure order and has been 
offering to take great risks for the sake of peace... . 

Yet today it is faced with the alternative of accepting 
at a few hours’ notice the dismemberment of its 
historic unity or of resisting without an ally the on- 
slaught of Herr Hitler’s legions. This dilemma has 
been presented to it by the Western democracies 
without its being given an opportunity to present 
its case and in circumstances that make it almost 
impossible for England and France to go back on their 
decision. 4 

By this surrender to Herr Hitler’s demands the two 
Western Powers have inevitably given to the smaller 
countries of Europe the impression that their support 
is not to be relied on in a crisis and to the dictators 


that they can be squeezed indefinitely if demands are 
made upon them in a sufficiently threatening manner. 

If the plan is carried through the diminished Czecho- 
slovakia will be seriously weakened in resources and 
in its power of defence, while the road will be cleared 
for German penetration to the East, not by the 
peaceful methods of trade, but by the well-perfected 
Nazi methods of bullying and terrorism. 


The (London) Star (Sept. 20). 

While the world is waiting to know the terms which 
have been handed to the Czech Government without 
the previous consultation for which the Czechs formally 
asked, the world is asking questions. We take it that 
there is still enough liberty to allow us to do that. So 
we inquire of our unanimous Cabinet : 

Why, if the Czechs were to be abandoned in the long 
run, in spite of our pledge “‘ to respect and preserve ”’ 
their independence and frontiers, did our Government 
allow them to spend hard-earned millions on frontier 
defences ; why did we allow them to incur the violent 
hatred of Germany; why did we allow their police 
and officials to be murdered in defence of their posts ; 
why, in fact, did we lead a gallant and trusting nation 
up the rocky Berchtesgaden path ? 

Can our Government, having given Hitler an inch, 
suggest for a moment that he will not follow his usual 
practice of taking an ell, or that their settlement will 
really bring peace either to Czechoslovakia, Central 
Europe, or the world for even the next twelve months ? 

How can the proposed guarantee (already attacked 
in Berlin and the columns of the “‘ Daily Express ’’) 
be made effective where the previous ones proved 
ineffective, and how can a frontier in the plain be 
defended when France, Russia, and ourselves cannot 
defend the ancient frontier on the mountains ? 

What is to happen to the minorities of Sudeten 
Socialists and of Jews, who have lived for centuries 
in the lands now to be handed over to Germany, who 
have their spiritual roots, their property and the graves 
of their ancestors there, and whose names are on the 
Nazi lists as victims for the Nazi concentration camps ? 

What shall we say, now that France and ourselves 
have accepted the principle of dismemberment, to 
the case of the German minorities in Rumania and 
Hungary, the Germans in the Trentino, forbidden to 
speak their native German and forced by Mussolini 
to change the names into Italian on their shops and 
gravestones, the Nationalist majorities in Fermanagh 
and Tyrone ; and what of the Basques whom another 
dictator massacred at Guernica because they claimed 
the right of self-determination ? 

What effect will the settlement have upon the better 
mind of Germany which has recently shown signs of 
uneasiness, and may now think that Hitler is right 
when he says that force is the only way and the 
effective one ? 

How do the English and French Cabinets suggest 
that we shall dress up the settlement for American 
consumption in view of the way we have been trying to 
cultivate opinion there and to gain support in the name 
of democracy and freedom ? 

Will the settlement involve more expenditure by 
us on armaments or less ? 

What will be the date of the General Election in this 
country, fought on the slogan: We kept you out of 
war ? 

These are questions which men are slowly and 
painfully revolving in their minds. It would be 
useful, if in the present lull, some member of the 
Cabinet could help the public with the answers. 
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MEN OF THE CRISIS. 11 


The ACTORS 


in the WINGS 


C hamberlain, Hitler, Mussolini, Daladier, Roosevelt, Stalin—these are the 
men whose names will echo down the corridors of time in connexion with 
the Crisis of 1938. But theirs were not the only hands that played the 


pieces on the chessboard of the nations. 


This chapter tells of some of the 


other personalities who also made fate-determining moves in those 


days of anxiety and peril. 


T is a queer coincidence that the leaders 
| of foreign policy in no less than three 
of the countries directly or indirectly 
involved in the Crisis of 1938 should have been, 
previous to taking up their posts at home, 
representatives of their respective countries in 
Berlin: Dr. Kamil Krofta, Minister since 
March 1936 and previously Assistant Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia; Dr. 
Koloman de Kanya, Foreign Minister of 
Hungary ; and M. Petrescu-Comnen, who holds 
the same high office in the government of 
King Carol of Rumania. ‘T'wo of these states- 
men, Krofta and de Kanya, were even accredited 
to the same Republican Government of Germany 
at the same time, and, though the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, who used to represent his 
country at the League of Nations, was ac- 
credited at a later date, he had many oppor- 
tunities of personal contact with both of them. 
This coincidence—if it was a coincidence, 
for the appointment of all three to their office 
was certainly influenced by the increasing 
significance attached to the relations of their 
respective countries with Berlin, and by the 
value of their special knowledge already 
gained there—contributed greatly towards the 
importance of their part in the critical autumn 
days of 1938. Dr. Krofta had for several 
years the difficult task of smoothing out the 
relations between Czechoslovakia—then closely 
connected with, if not dependent on, France, 
at a period when Poincaré was doing his utmost 
to keep the German Republic under his thumb— 
and her great northern neighbour, and did 
much to strengthen economic bonds. A clever, 
highly-trained diplomat, reticent and person- 
ally modest, he attracted German intellectuals, 
artists, and scientists to his legation, and by 
the spirit of good will thus fostered did much 
to overcome material difficulties at a time 
when German foreign policy was directed 
towards European co-operation. When hewas 
called back to his country and succeeded by 
Dr. Felix Chvalkovsky, later Minister to Rome, 
holder of Dr. Krofta’s portfolio in General 
Sirovy’s second Cabinet, and the first to be 
mentioned as President Benes’s potential suc- 
cessor, he left numerous personal friends in 


the German capital who stood him in good 
stead when he came to direct the foreign 
affairs of his native land. 

For approximately two years he was Assist- 
ant Minister of Foreign Affairs, succeeding Dr. 
Benes as Minister when the latter, who had 
held the portfolio since the foundation of the 
Republic, was elected successor to President 
Masaryk in December 1935. Dr. Krofta offici- 
ally took over his new office on May 1, 1936, 
in a Cabinet led by the Czech Agrarian, Dr. 
Milan Hodza, a Slovak by birth, a scientist 
by inclination, and a man of compromise by 
character, who felt, however, unable to continue 
in office when, at the German ultimatum and 
the invasion of a number of frontier towns 
by the Sudeten legion, Czech indignation 
against the acceptance of the Anglo-French 
plan rose to a peak. 


WHILe most of the other portfolios in the 
first Cabinet formed by General Sirovy, 
Inspector-General of the Forces, were taken 
over by new men, that of Foreign Affairs went 
again to Dr. Krofta—a compliment and at 
the same time a promise of continuity in the 
essentials of Czechoslovak foreign policy. For 
while Czechoslovakia, yielding to the pressure 
of the German neighbour who deprived her, 
with a large part of her population and terri- 
tory, of the power of self-defence, has given up 
her alliances with France and Soviet Russia, 
the backbone of her foreign policy yet seemed 
the Little Entente—a relationship with Rumania 
and Yugoslavia which may be strengthened by 
Hungary’s reluctance to let herself be drawn 
into the orbit of Berlin. Dr. Krofta has always 
represented his country in the regular con- 
ferences held with Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
and has made close personal contacts with 
the leading personalities of these countries. 
Czechoslovak relations with Hungary have 
been somewhat strained as long as the Hun- 
garian irredentists in Southern Slovakia and 
Ruthenia were directed from Budapest, and 
the claim for the former Hungarian areas 
was unfulfilled. Dr. de Kanya, a shrewd dip- 
lomat who, during his term of office in Berlin, 
had more influence than might have been 
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attributed to his country on purely numerical 
grounds, had always carried on irrespective 
of the more or less nationalist trend of the 
Hungarian governments of the time. Like 
his Czech colleague, he had become a factor 
of stability and a figure of international reputa- 
tion, ever since he took office in January 1933. 
He was to a large extent instrumental in 
bringing about the close relations between 
Hungary and Italy, and after the Austrian 
Anschluss in March 1938 lost no time in obtain- 
ing a German assurance of “ inviolability ” for 
the new Germano-Hungarian frontier, while he 
himself promised to improve his country’s 
relations with the Little Entente. With the 
Regent, Admiral Horthy, and the Premier, 
Dr. Imredy, he negotiated for German support 
of his country’s claims for the re-drawing of 
Czechoslovakia’s frontiers. Although the Hun- 
garo-Polish desire to see a common frontier 
erected in Ruthenia could not prevail over the 
obvious German interest in having this approach 
to the Ukrainian “land of milk and honey” 
kept open for possible future enterprise, much 
of the old Hungarian aspirations was satisfied 
by the cession of an area of 4,600 sq. miles, 
with over a million inhabitants and some 
of the historic cities of Hungarian Slovakia. 
His withdrawal from a reshuffled cabinet at the 
end of November 1938 may mean a falling apart 
from Jmredy over Hungaro-German policy 
rather than Kanya’s withdrawal from politics. 


ENERAL KREYCI was made Commander- 
in-Chief of the Czech army when the general 
mobilization was ordered on September 25 
consequent upon the Godesberg ultimatum ; 
he has since found that his lines of defence on 
both sides of the territory are gone, that the 
armament works, mainstay of the perfectly- 
mechanized army and so of the Republic itself, 
and an important factor in its relations with 
its south-eastern allies who have no adequate 
munitions industry of their own, are exposed 
to interference by the great neighbour, both 
political and material. It will need all the 
staunch resolution of this Czech soldier, who 
played a decisive part in building up the army 
and the state, to carry on with the task en- 
trusted to him at a moment of extreme crisis. 
Like his comrade and predecessor in the supreme 
office, General Sirovy, Kreyci is a man of quiet 
determination and great moral strength; al- 
though at first attacked by Berlin for having 
favoured the military alliance with Moscow, 
he seems to be able to hold his own under the 
altered conditions. The discipline of his army 
is in any case blameless. 
Amongst the Powers who were not directly 
affected by the settlement of the Czechoslovak 
problem, none is more interested in the conse- 
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quences than Rumania. If Hitler’s drive to the 
south-east means anything at all, it must aim 
at securing the Rumanian oil-fields and the pro- 
ducts of her fertile plains for the completion of 
his gigantic war machinery. True, Germany 
has no common frontier with Rumania; but 
the fact that Germany very definitely opposed 
the driving of a territorial wedge between 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, and even barred 
the way to Mussolini’s ambitions when these 
coincided with the afore-mentioned Hungaro- 
Polish plan for the partition of Ruthenia, so 
shortly after having sworn eternal gratitude for 
his behaviour as a faithful ally, shows clearly 
in what direction Herr Hitler’s eye is cast. 
[HE leader of his country’s policy, King Carol 

II has lost no time in ascertaining what 
support his political, and perhaps even more his 
economic, independence could find abroad. The 
state visits which he paid in November, first to 
London and then to Paris and Germany, though 
outwardly merely the execution of long-prepared 
and several times postponed acts of international 
courtesy, leave no doubt as to his very clear view 
of future developments. 


His career has had its vicissitudes. A clandes- 
tine marriage with the daughter of an army 
officer made while he was still in his early 
twenties was annulled by his royal father ; his 
marriage to Princess Helen of Greece was dis- 
solved in 1928, after he had renounced his right 
of succession in December 1925 and had gone 
into exile in Paris to live with Mme. Lupescu. 
After the death of his father, King Ferdinand, 
he made a romantic air journey to Bucharest, 
in June 1930. He was acclaimed by his whole 
people, and, taking the throne from the nominal 
sovereign, his young son Michael, he very soon 
showed that he was made of the stuff of a ruler. 

In a country rich by nature but impoverished 
by a series of military and political disasters, 
and with a largely illiterate population, the 
parliamentarian system could not but produce 
corruption and other difficulties. Parliament had 
been for a long time merely a tool in the hands 
of one family, the Bratianus ; the example—and 
perhaps not only the example—of Fascist 
countries had encouraged movements similar to 
theirs in Rumania; and it was a statesmanlike 
stroke on the part of the King to draw the teeth 
of their menace by forming a government with 
one of the smallest of these groups and setting 
it against the strongest until both exhausted 
themselves. Since February 10, 1938, when he 
set up a new government headed by the Patri- 
arch of the Rumanian Church, Dr. Cristea, and 
subdued internal strife, he has indeed been the 
ruler, the sole chief of government of his 
country. Still keeping as it does some parlia- 
mentarian institutions, and making use of the 


ssa tacts erence 


Vandyk 


HUNGARY’S PREMIER AND HIS CABINET 


Hungary, situated in the heart of Europe’s storm centre, has experienced many years of political tension, and there have 


been numerous changes of government and policy in recent years. 


Dr. Bela Imredy, who is seen above, third from the left 


in the front row, held the Premiership during the Crisis of 1938, and it was he who conducted the negotiations which led to 


the incorporation of a portion of Slovakia in the Hungarian state. 


Though he stands for a policy of friendship with 


Germany and Italy he is, nevertheless, a determined opponent of his country’s Nazification. 


machinery of constitutional government, his 
rule cannot be compared with that of a dic- 
tatorial state. It is a system entirely of his 
own devising, adapted to the special conditions 
of his country, and though it still labours under 
the handicaps inherited from the preceding 
period of corruption and unrest, there can be 
no doubt that it works. 


(THE same principle of independence and self- 
contained, systematic progress is applied to 
foreign policy. While remaining faithful to the 
fundamental idea of the Little Entente, and 
always keeping on good terms with the two other 
members of that body as well as with his ally, 
Poland, and his southern neighbour, Bulgaria, 
King Carol has become an outstanding figure 
in the whole of south-eastern development. This 
man of 45 years, physically and intellectually a 
strong man, has evidently inherited from his 
Hohenzollern ancestors the capacity for sys- 
tematic hard work, and from his British ances- 
tors—through his mother, the late Queen Marie, 
he is a great-grandson of Queen Victoria—the 
qualities of sound reasoning, careful decision, 
and skilful compromise until the time is ripe to 
act with purpose and weight. He likes to be 
accompanied by his son, Prince Michael, Great 
Voivode of Alba Julia, who was born in 1921. 
On his 1938 tour of the Western capitals 
Carol was accompanied by his Foreign Minister, 
M. Petrescu-Comnen, whom he called from his 
Berlin post when he formed his cabinet in 1938. 


The Foreign Minister is a brilliant linguist, and, 
like his famous predecessor Titulescu, has been 
helped in his career by a beautiful and charming 
wife, who made his Berlin salon a rallying-point 
for the diplomatic corps. Usually entrusted 
with his country’s interests at Geneva, he has 
created numerous bonds with the leading states- 
men of other countries, and is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the ins and outs of his office. 

Under King Carol’s leadership Rumania, 
which in pre-War times was regarded as a 
minor power but which is now the largest of the 
countries of south-eastern Europe, with about 
20,000,000 inhabitants, will undoubtedly have 
a say in the future development of European 
affairs. Much will depend upon her relations 
with Soviet Russia, which since the definite 
settlement of the Russo-Rumanian conflict over 
Bessarabia have become more friendly. King 
Carol has devoted a great deal of effort to the 
improvement and modernization of his defence 
forces and the creation of an independent arma- 
ment industry. The experiences of Czecho- 
slovakia during the Crisis no doubt strengthened 
his desire to be prepared for all emergencies. His 
close connexion with the royal house of his 
neighbour and ally Yugoslavia—his sister Marie 
is the widow of the assassinated King Alexander, 
and Carol is therefore the uncle of the young 
King Peter—must serve to strengthen the ties 
binding the only two members of the Little 
Entente who have not been menaced as yet 
by Hitler’s Drang nach Sued-Osten. 
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HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 9 


CRITICS in the COMMONS (1) 


he Prime Minister’s contributions to the ‘‘Munich debates ’’ of the House 

of Commons on October 3-6, 1938, are reprinted in pages 414 to 419. 

Here follow selections from the speeches made on October 3 by his critics 

both on his own and the other side of the House, reprinted from 
‘** Hansard ’’ (Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 339, No. 161). 


HE first shot in the debate was fired by 

Mr. Duff Cooper, who, in his speech of 

“personal explanation ’’ following his 

resignation from the Cabinet, in which he had 

held the post of First Lord of the Admiralty, 

also spoke his criticism of the Government’s 
policy. In the course of his speech he said: 


At the last Cabinet meeting that I attended, last 

Friday evening, before I succeeded in finding 
my way to No. 10, Downing Street, I was caught up 
in the large crowd that were demonstrating their 
enthusiasm and were cheering, laughing, and singing; 
and there is no greater feeling of loneliness than to be 
in a crowd of happy, cheerful people and to feel 
that there is no occasion for oneself for gaiety or 
for cheering. That there was every cause for relief 
I was deeply aware, as much as anybody in this 
country, but that there was great cause for self- 
congratulation I was uncertain. Later, when I stood 
in the hall at Downing Street, again among enthu- 
siastic throngs of friends and colleagues who were 
all as cheerful, happy, glad, and enthusiastic as the 
crowd in the street, and when I heard the Prime 
Minister from the window above saying that he had 
returned, like Lord Beaconsfield, with “‘ peace with 
honour,” claiming that it was peace for our time, once 
again I felt lonely and isolated ; and when later, in 
the Cabinet room, all his other colleagues were 
able to present him with bouquets, it was an ex- 
tremely painful and bitter moment for me that all 
that I could offer him was my resignation. ... 


I have always been a student of foreign politics. 
I have served 10 years in the Foreign Office, and I 
have studied the history of this and of other countries, 
and I have always believed that one of the most 
important principles in foreign policy and the conduct 
of foreign policy should be to make your policy plain 
to other countries, to let them know where you stand 
and what in certain circumstances you are prepared 
to do. I remember so well in 1914 meeting a friend, 
just after the declaration of war, who had come back 
from the British Embassy in Berlin, and asking him 
whether it was the case, as I had seen it reported in 
the papers, that the Berlin crowd had behaved very 
badly and had smashed all the windows of the Embassy, 
and that the military had had to be called out in order 
to protect them. I remember my friend telling me 
that, in his opinion and in that of the majority of the 
staff, the Berlin crowd were not to blame, that the 
members of the British Embassy staff had great 
sympathy with the feelings of the populace, because, 
they said, “These people have never thought that 
there was a chance of our coming into the war.” 
They were assured by their Government—and the 
Government themselves perhaps believed it—that 
Britain would remain neutral, and therefore it came 


to them as a shock when, having already been engaged 
with other enemies, as they were, they found that 
Great Britain had turned against them. 

I thought then, and I have always felt, that in 
any other international crisis that should occur our 


' first duty was to make it plain exactly where we stood 


and what we would do. [ believe that the great 
defect in our foreign policy during recent months 
and recent weeks has been that we have failed to do 
so. During the last four weeks we have been drifting, 
day by day, nearer into war with Germany, and 
we have never said, until the last moment, and then 
in most uncertain terms, that we were prepared to 
fight. We knew that information to the opposite 
effect was being poured into the ears of the head of 
the German State. He had been assured, reassured, 
and fortified in the opinion that in no case would 
Great Britain fight. 

When Ministers met at the end of August on their 
return from a holiday there was an enormous accumu- 
lation of information from all parts of the world, 
the ordinary information from our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, also secret, and less reliable information 
from other sources, information from Members of 
Parliament who. had been travelling on the Continent 
and who had felt it their duty to write to their friends 
in the Cabinet and give them first-hand information 
which they had received from good sources. ... All 
information pointed to the fact that Germany was 
preparing for war at the end of September, and all 
recommendations agreed that the one way in which 
it could be prevented was by Great Britain making 
a firm stand and stating that she would be in that 
war, and would be upon the other side. 


‘For that principle we fought’ 

I HAD urged even earlier, after the rape of Austria, 

that Great Britain should make a firm declaration 
of what her foreign policy was, and then and later I 
was met with this, that the people of this country 
are not prepared to fight for Czechoslovakia. That 
is perfectly true, but I tried to represent another 
aspect of the situation, that it was not for Czecho- 
slovakia that we should have to fight, that it was not 
for Czechoslovakia that we should have been fighting 
if we had gone to war last week. God knows how 
thankful we all are to have avoided it, but we also 
know that the people of this country were prepared 
for it—resolute, prepared, and grimly determined. 
It was not for Serbia that we fought in 1914. It was 
not even for Belgium, although it occasionally suited 
some people to say so. We were fighting then, as 
we should have been fighting last week, in order that 
one great Power should not be allowed, in disregard 
of treaty obligations, of the laws of nations and the 
decrees of morality to dominate by brutal force the 
Continent of Europe. For that principle we fought 
against Napoleon Bonaparte, and against Louis XIV 
of France and Philip II of Spain. For that principle 
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we must ever be prepared to fight, for on the day when 
we are not prepared to fight for it we forfeit our Empire, 
our liberties and our independence. . . . 

It is perfectly true that after the assault on Austria 
the Prime Minister made a speech in this House—an 
excellent speech with every word of which I was in 
complete agreement—and what he said then was 
repeated and supported by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Lanark. It was, however, a guarded 
statement. It was a statement to the effect that if 
there were such a war it would be unwise for anybody 
to count upon the possibility of our staying out. 

That is not the language which the dictators under- 
stand. Together with new methods and a new morality 
they have introduced also 
a new vocabulary into 
Kurope. They have dis- 
carded the old diplomatic 
methods of  correspon- 
dence. Isit not significant 
that during the whole of 
this crisis there has not 
been a German Ambass- 
ador in London and, so far 
as I am_= aware, the 
German Chargé d’ Affaires 
has hardly visited the 
Foreign Office ? They 
talk a new language, the 
language of the headlines 
of the tabloid press, and 
such guarded diplomatic 
and reserved utterances 
as were made by the 
Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer mean nothing to 
the mentality of Herr 
Hitler or Signor Mussolini. 
I had hoped that it might 
‘be possible to make a 
statement to Herr Hitler 
before he made his speech 
at Nuremberg. On all 
sides we were being urged 
to do so by people in this 
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an opportunity occurred of telling him exactly where 
we stood before he made that speech, but again the 
opportunity was missed, and it was only after the 
speech that he was informed. He was informed 
through the mouth of a distinguished English civil 
servant that in certain conditions we were prepared 
to fight. We know what the mentality or something 
of the mentality of that great dictator is. We know 
that a message delivered strictly according to instruc- 
tions with at least three qualifying clauses was not 
likely to produce upon him on the morning after his 
great oration the effect that was desired. Honestly, 
I did not believe that he thought there was anything 
of importance in that message. It certainly produced 

, no effect whatever upon 
him and we can hardly 
blame him. 

Then came the last 
appeal from the Prime 
Minister on Wednesday 
morning. For the first 
time from the beginning 
to the end of the four 
weeks of negotiations Herr 
Hitler was prepared to 
yield an inch, an ell per- 
haps, but to yield some 
measure to the represen- 
tations of Great Britain. 
But I would remind the 
House that the message 
from the Prime Minister 
was not the first news that 
he had _ received that 
morning. At dawn he had 
learned. of the mobilization 
of the British Fleet. It is 
impossible to know what 
are the motives of man 
and we shall probably 
never be satisfied as to 
which of these two sources 
of inspiration moved him 
most when he agreed to go 
to Munich, but we do 
know that never before 


country, by Members in 
this House, by Leaders of 
the Opposition, by the 
press, by the heads of 
foreign States, even by 
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had he given in and that 
then he did. I had been 
urging the mobilization of 
the Fleet for many days. 
I had thought that this 


Germans who were sup- 
porters of the regime and did not wish to see it 
plunged into a war which might destroy it. But we 
were always told that on no account must we irritate 
Herr Hitler; it was particularly dangerous to irritate 
him before he made a public speech, because if he 
were so irritated he might say some terrible things 
from which afterwards there would be no retreat. It 
seems to me that Herr Hitler never makes a speech 
save under the influence of considerable irritation, 
and the addition of one more irritant would not, I 
should have thought, have made a great difference, 
whereas the communication of a solemn fact would 
have produced a sobering effect. 

After the chance of Nuremberg was missed I had 
hoped that the Prime Minister at his first interview 
with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden would make the 
position plain, but he did not do so. Again, at Godes- 
berg I had hoped that that statement would be made 
in unequivocal language. Again I was disappointed. 
Hitler had another speech to make in Berlin. Again 


was the kind of language 
which would be easier for Herr Hitler to understand 
than the guarded language of diplomacy or the con- 
ditional clauses of the Civil Service. I had urged 
that something in that direction might be done at the 
end of August and before the Prime Minister went to 
Berchtesgaden. I had suggested that it should accom- 
pany the mission of Sir Horace Wilson. I remember 
the Prime Minister stating it was the one thing that 
would ruin that mission, and I said it was the one 
thing that would lead it to success. 

That is the deep difference between the Prime 
Minister and myself throughout these days. The 
Prime Minister has believed in addressing Herr Hitler 
through the language of sweet reasonableness. I 
have believed that he was more open to the language 
of the mailed fist. I am glad so many people think 
that sweet reasonableness has prevailed, but what 
actually did it accomplish ? The Prime Minister went 
to Berchtesgaden with many excellent and reasonable 
proposals and alternatives to put before the Fuebhrer, 
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prepared to argue and negotiate, as anybody would 
have gone to such a meeting. He was met by an 
ultimatum. So far as I am aware no suggestion of an 
alternative was ever put forward. Once the Prime 
Minister found himself in the atmosphere of Berch- 
tesgaden and face to face with the personality of Hitler 
he knew perfectly well, being a good judge of men, 
that it would be a waste of time to put forward any 
alternative suggestion. So he returned to us with 
those proposals, wrapped up in a cloak called “ Self- 
determination,”’ and laid them before the Cabinet. 
They meant the partition of a country, the cession of 
territory, they meant what, when it was suggested by a 
newspaper some weeks or days before, had been in- 
dignantly repudiated throughout the country. 


AFTER long deliberation the Cabinet decided to ac- 

cept that ultimatum, and I was one of those who 
agreed in that decision. I felt all the difficulty of it; but 
I foresaw also the danger of refusal. I saw that if we were 
obliged to go to war it would be hard to have it said 
against us that we were fighting against the principle 
of self-determination, and I hoped that if a post- 
ponement could be reached by this compromise there 
was a possibility that the final disaster might be 
permanently avoided. It was not a pleasant task 
to impose upon the Government of Czechoslovakia so 
grievous a burt to their country, no pleasant or easy 
task for those upon whose support the Government 
of Czechoslovakia had relied to have to come to her and 
say “* You have got to give up all for which you were 
prepared to fight ’’; but, still, she accepted those terms. 
The Government of Czechoslovakia, filled with deep 
misgiving, and with great regret, accepted the harsh 
terms that were proposed to her. That was all that we 
had got by sweet reasonableness at Berchtesgaden. . . . 


The Prime Minister made a second visit to Germany, 
and at Godesberg he was received with flags, bands, 
trumpets and all the panoply of Nazi parade; but he 
returned again with nothing but an ultimatum. Sweet 
reasonableness had won nothing except terms which a 
cruel and revengeful enemy would have dictated to 
a beaten foe after a long war. Crueller terms could 
hardly be devised than those of the Godesberg ulti- 
matum. The moment I saw them I said to myself, 
“ If these are accepted it will be the end of all decency 
in the conduct of public affairs in the world.” We had 
a long and anxious discussion in the Cabinet with 
regard to the acceptance or rejection of those terms. 
It was decided to reject them, and that information, 
also, was conveyed to the German Government. Then 
we were face to face with an impossible position, and 
at the last moment—not quite the last moment, but 
what seemed the last moment—another effort was 
made, by the dispatch of an emissary to Herr Hitler 
with suggestions for a last appeal. That emissary’s effort 
was in vain, and it was only, as the House knows, on 
that fateful Wednesday morning that the final change 
of policy was adopted. I believe that change of 
policy, as I have said, was due not to any argument 
that had been addressed to Herr Hitler—it has never 
been suggested that it was—but to the fact that for 
the first moment he realized, when the Fleet was 
mobilized, that what his advisers had been assuring 
him of for weeks and months was untrue and that the 
British people were prepared to fight in a great cause. 


So, last of all, he came to Munich and terms, of which 
the House is now aware, were devised at Munich, and 
those were the terms upon which this transfer of ter- 
ritory is to be carried out. The Prime Minister will 
shortly be explaining to the House the particulars in 
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which the Munich terms differ from the Godesberg 
ultimatum. There are great and important differences, 
and it is a great triumph for the Prime Minister that he 
was able to acquire them. I spent the greater part 
of Friday trying to persuade myself that those terms 
were good enough for me. I tried to swallow them— 
I did not want to do what I have done—but they stuck 
in my throat, because it seemed to me that although 
the modifications which the Prime Minister obtained 
were important and of great value—the House will 
realize how great the value is when the Prime Minister 
has developed them—that still there remained the fact 
that that country was to be invaded, and I had 
thought that after accepting the humiliation of partition 
she should have been spared the ignominy and the 
horror of invasion. ... The date laid down by Herr 
Hitler was not to be changed. There are five stages, 
but those stages are almost as rapid as an army can 
move. Invasion and the date remained the same. 
Therefore, the works, fortifications, and guns on 
emplacements upon which that poor country had spent 
an enormous amount of its wealth were to be handed 
over intact. Just as the German was not to be de- 
prived of the pleasure of kicking a man when he 
was down, so the army was not to be robbed of its loot. 
That was another term in the ultimatum which I found 
it impossible to accept. That was why I failed to 
bring myself to swallow the terms that were proposed— 
although I recognized the great service that the Prime 
Minister had performed in obtaining very material 
changes in them which would result in great benefit 
and a great lessening of the sufferings of the people of 
Czechoslovakia. 


THEN he brought home also from Munich something 

more than the terms to which we had agreed. At 
the last moment, at the farewell meeting, he signed with 
the Fuehrer, a joint declaration. [An Hon. MEMBER: 
“ Secret.”] I do not think there was anything secret 
about’ the declaration. The joint declaration has 
been published to the world. I saw no harm, no 
great harm and no very obvious harm, in the terms 
of that declaration, but I would suggest that for the 
Prime Minister of ingland to sign, without consulting 
with his colleagues and without, so far as I am aware, 
any reference to his Allies, obviously without any 
communication with the Dominions and without the 
assistance of any expert diplomatic advisers, such a 
declaration with the dictator of a great State, is not 
the way in which the foreign affairs of the British 
Empire should be conducted. .. . 


We must remember that this is not all that we are 
left with as the result of what has happened during 
the last few weeks. We are left, and we must all 
acknowledge it, with a loss of esteem on the part of 
countries that trusted us. We are left also with a 
tremendous commitment. For the first time in our 
history we have committed ourselves to defend a 
frontier in Central Europe... . 


I had always been in favour of maintaining an 
army that could take a serious part in Continental 
war. I am afraid I differed from the Prime Minister, 
when I was at the War Office and he was at the Treasury 
two years ago or more, on this point, but if we are now 
committed to defend a frontier in Central Europe, it 
is, in my opinion, absolutely imperative that we 
should maintain an Army upon something like a 
Continental basis. It is no secret that the attitude 
maintained by this Government during recent weeks 
would have been far stiffer had our defences been far 
stronger. It has been said that we shall necessarily 


now increase both the speed at which they are recon- 
ditioned and the scale upon which they are recon- 
ditioned, but how are we to justify the extra burden 
laid upon the people of Great Britain if we are told 
at the same time that there is no fear of war with 
Germany and that, in the opinion of the Prime Minister, 
this settlement means peace in our time? That is 
one of the most profoundly disquieting aspects of the 
situation. : 

The Prime Minister has confidence in the good 
will and in the word of Herr Hitler, although when 
Herr Hitler broke the Treaty of Versailles he under- 
took to keep the Treaty of Locarno, and when he 
broke the Treaty of Locarno he undertook not to 
interfere further, or to have further territorial aims, 
in Europe. When he entered Austria by force he 
authorized his henchmen to give an authoritative 
assurance that he would not interfere with Czecho- 
slovakia. ‘That was less than six months ago. Still, 
the Prime Minister believes that he can rely upon the 
good faith of Hitler; he believes that Hitler is in- 
terested only in Germany, as the Prime Minister was 
assured. Well, there are Germans in other countries. 
There are Germans in Switzerland, in Denmark and 
in Alsace ; I think that one of the only countries in 
Europe in which there are no Germans is Spain and 
yet there are rumours that Germany has taken an 
interest in that country. But the Prime Minister 
believed—and he has the advantage over us, or over 
most of us, that he has met the man—that he can 
come to a reasonable settlement of all outstanding 
questions between us. Herr Hitler said that he had 
got to have some settlement about colonies, but he 
said that this will never be a question of war. The 
Prime Minister attaches considerable importance to 
those words, but what do they mean? Do they 
mean that Herr Hitler will take “‘ No ” for an answer ? 
He has never taken it yet. Or do they mean that 
he believes that he will get away with this, as he has 
got away with everything else, without fighting, by 
well-timed bluff, bluster and blackmail? Otherwise 
it means very little. 

The Prime Minister may be right. I can assure 
you, Mr. Speaker, with the deepest sincerity, that I 
hope and pray that he is right, but I cannot believe 
what he believes. I wish I could. Therefore, I can 
be of no assistance to him in his Government. I 
should be only a hindrance, and it is much better that 
I should go. I remember when we were discussing 
the Godesberg ultimatum that I said that if I were 
a party to persuading, or even to suggesting to, the 
Czechoslovak Government that they should accept 
that ultimatum, I should never be able to hold up 
my head again. I have forfeited a great deal. I 
have given up an office that I loved, work in which I 
was deeply interested and a staff of which any man 
might be proud. I have given up associations in 
that work with my colleagues with whom I have 
maintained for many years the most harmonious 
relations, not only as colleagues but as friends. I 
have given up the privilege of serving as lieutenant 
to a leader whom [I still regard with the deepest admira- 
tion and affection. I have ruined, perhaps, my 
political career. But that is a little matter; I have 
retained something which is to me of great value—I 
can still walk about the world with my head erect. 


Mr. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition 


K all feel relief that war has not come this time. 
Every one of us has been passing through 
days of anxiety ; we cannot, however, feel that peace 


has been established, but that we have nothing but 
an armistice in a state of war. We have been unable 
to go in for care-free rejoicing. We have felt that we 
are in the midst of a tragedy. We have felt humilia- 
tion. This has not been a victory for reason and 
humanity. It has been a victory for brute force. At 
every stage of the proceedings there have been time 
limits laid down by the owner and ruler of armed 
force. The terms have not been terms negotiated ; 
they have been terms laid down as ultimata. We 
have seen today a gallant, civilized and democratic 
people betrayed and handed over to a ruthless des- 
potism. We have seen something more. We have 
seen the cause of democracy, which is, in our view, 
the cause of civilization and humanity, receive a 
terrible defeat. 

I think that in the mind of every thoughtful person 
in this country when he heard that this settlement 
had been arrived at at Munich, there was a conflict. 
On the one hand, there was enormous relief that war 
had been averted, at all events for the time being ; 
on the other, there was a sense of humiliation and 
foreboding for the future. ... 

The events of these last few days constitute one 
of the greatest diplomatic defeats that this country 
and France have ever sustained. There can be no 
doubt that it is a tremendous victory for Herr Hitler. 
Without firing a shot, by the mere display of military 
force, he has achieved a dominating position in Europe 
which Germany failed to win after four years of war. 
He has overturned the balance of power in Europe. 
He has destroyed the last fortress of democracy in 
astern Europe which stood in the way of his ambition. 
He has opened his way to the food, the oil and the 
resources which he requires in order to consolidate 
his military power, and he has successfully defeated 
and reduced to impotence the forces that might have 
stood against the rule of violence. 


HE Prime Minister has given us an account of his 
actions. Everybody recognizes the great exertions 
he has made in the cause of peace. When the captain 
of a ship by disregarding all rules of navigation has 
gone right off his course and run the ship into great 
danger, watchers from the shore, naturally impressed 
with the captain’s frantic efforts to try to save some- 
thing from the shipwreck, cheer him when he comes 
ashore and even want to give him a testimonial, but 
there follows an inquiry, an inquest, on the victims, 
and the question will be asked how the vessel got so 
far off its course, how and why it was so hazarded ? 
All the faults of seamanship and errors of judgement 
must be brought to light, and no amount of devotion 
at the eleventh hour will save that captain from 
the verdict that he has hazarded his ship through bad 
seamanship. Parliament is the grand inquest of the 
British nation, and it is our duty to inquire not alone 
into the actions of the Prime Minister during the last 
few days or the last few weeks, but into the whole 
course of policy which has brought this country into 
such great danger and such great anxiety. 

Many people have been paying tributes to the 
Prime Minister with great enthusiasm as the man who 
saved the peace. Yes, but he is the man who brought 
us into danger of war. The same Government that 
has been grappling with these dangers in the last 
few days has been responsible for the policy of this 
country for the last seven years. We have to look 
at the background of these events as well as to the 
future. Before doing so I would like to pay my 
tribute on behalf of my friends, and express our 
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sympathy with President Benes and the people of 
Czechoslovakia. I do so the more because, although 
the Prime Minister has paid a tribute today, I think 
that tribute was belated, and that some words of 
sympathy might be said in this Debate. These are 
the victims of aggression. They have shown mar- 
vellous courage and self-control. It is the Czechs 
who kept the peace of Europe; it is their sacrifice 
which has averted war. Most people in this country 
believe that the Czechs have been shamefully betrayed 
by those pledged to stand by them. Faced with the 
threat of armed attack from without and murder and 
outrage within, instigated from without, exposed to 
violent slander and abuse by their enemy, and deserted 
by those whom they had a right to trust, they have 
shown dignity, courage and self-control worthy of a 
great democracy, and their distinguished President, 
a great patriot, and also a great Kuropean, who has 
been assailed by the German press and the German 
leader in most disgraceful language, has never stooped 
to reply. His bearing throughout has shown the 
difference between a civilized man and a gangster. .. . 


I SHOULD like to say that one of the points on which 

we shall require a great deal more elucidation before 
the Debate is ended is why, in all these proceedings, 
everyone seems to have been approached except the 
Czechs. There are visits to Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini 
is called in, but there seems to have been no real contact 
with the leader of the Czech Government. Peace 
has been preserved at a price, but the immediate 
people who pay the price are the Czechs. The arma- 
ments which they have built up, which they scraped 
and pinched themselves to build, are to be handed over 
to the Germans—armaments which they built at the 
request of their allies and which were brought into 
these areas on mobilization will have to be left there. 
They have lost some of their most valuable assets and 
will have an enormous refugee problem to deal with. 
I was glad to hear from the Prime Minister that some- 
thing is to be done to help them. I would give them 
more than a loan, more than a guarantee. I know 
many poor people in this country who are sending along 
their pennies and shillings on account of their sym- 
pathy with the Czech people. If war has been averted 
it has been due to the Czechs, and in Britain and France 
great efforts should be made to help them to grapple 
with their misfortunes. 


I want to turn now to the cause of the crisis which 
we have undergone. ‘The cause was not the existence 
of minorities in Czechoslovakia: it was not that the 
position of the Sudeten Germans had become intolerable. 
It was not the wonderful principle of self-determination. 
It was because Herr Hitler had decided that the time 
was ripe for another step forward in his design to 
dominate Europe. I think it is necessary to be 
clear on this, because the Prime Minister seems to me 
to be laying a great deal too much stress on the anxiety 
of Herr Hitler for his fellow-Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia. JI have no doubt that has been so, but it 
did not become intense until about two years ago. It 
was quite a minor matter, and I fear that the Prime 
Minister is deceived if he thinks that the cause of this 
trouble has been the woes of the Sudeten Germans. 
I say that the question of the Sudeten Germans has 
been used as a counter in the game of politics, and in 
other conditions Herr Hitler might just as well have 
used the people of Memel, the people of South Denmark, 
the people in the Trentino or the Germans in South 
Tirol. The minorities question is no new one. It 
existed before the War and it existed after the War, 


because the problem of Germans in Czechoslovakia 
succeeded that of the Czechs in German Austria, just 
as the problem of Germans in the Tyrol succeeded that 
of the Italians in Trieste, and short of a drastic and 
entire reshuffling of these populations there is no 
possible solution to the problem of minorities in 
Kurope except toleration. ... 


The Sudeten question did not depend, and has not 
depended, on internal conditions in Czechoslovakia. 
It has depended on the march of Herr Hitler towards his 
objective. Lord Runciman’s letter shows quite 
plainly that the question of a settlement did not arise 
with the Czech authorities or with the Sudetens 
because that at every stage in an attempted settlement 
Herr Hitler and his henchmen intervened. History 
has proved that in times of peace the two people can 
live together on friendly terms, but the tragedy is that 
there has not been peace all the time. It is easy to 
say that the Czech Government were slow to deal 
with the matter and that they ought to have acted 
sooner... . 


I fear that the House is faced with this, that the 
real outstanding problem in this business, the real big 
issue, the central fact of the situation, is that the map 
of Europe has been forcibly altered by the threat of 
war. Herr Hitler has successfully asserted the law of 
the jungle. He has claimed to do what he will by 
force and in doing so has struck at the roots of the life 
of civilized peoples. In doing this to one nation he 
threatens all, and if he does this, and he has with 
impunity, there is no longer any peace in the world 
even although there may be a pause in actual warfare. 
The whole of Europe is now under the constant menace 
of armed force. That is why many people cannot feel 
very happy about the present situation. They feel 
that there has been an immense victory for force and 
wrong. Ever since the last War: people have realized 
that if peace is to be preserved there must be something 
above the will of the individual ruler of an armed 
State. That is the whole basis of the League of Nations 
and many people are surprised today to be under this 
menace—people who have grown to political conscious- 
ness in the years from 1918 to 1932, because between 
those years there was peace. Now we have gone back . . 


“Se history of the last seven years is the background 
of this crisis, and the first point I must make to the 
Government is this. This crisis did not come un- 
expectedly. It was obvious to any intelligent student 
of foreign affairs that this attack would come. The 
immediate signal was given by the Prime Minister 
himself on March 7 of this year when he said: ‘ What 
country in Europe today if threatened by a larger 
Power can rely upon the League for protection ? 
None.” It was at once an invitation to Herr Hitler 
and a confession of the failure of the Government. 
The invitation was accepted a few days later by the 
Anschluss in Austria. Then our Government and the 
French Government could have faced the consequences. 
They could have told Czechoslovakia “‘ We cannot 
any longer defend you. You had better now make 
the best terms you can with Germany, enter her 
political orbit and give her anything to escape before the 
wrath comes upon you.” But they did nothing of the 
sort. Czechoslovakia continued under the supposed 
shelter of these treaties. True, it was urged that some- 
thing should be done for the Sudeten Germans, but 
there was no attempt made to take early steps to 
prevent this aggression. 

I compared the Prime Minister to the captain of a 
ship not taking any steps until the eleventh hour. The 
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trouble is in these matters that it is the early steps 
that count, and it was so in the matter of Abyssinia. 
Karly warning was not given and the Duce was allowed 
tc commit himself. In this case early warning was 
not given and Herr Hitler was allowed to commit 
himself. If it had been decided to stand by Czecho- 
slovakia, steps should have been taken at once, as 
has been urged in this House very often by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Epping (Mr. Churchill), 
to build up the forces that would stand against 
aggression. After the events of May 21 two things 
were obvious—the designs of Herr Hitler and also the 
fact that they could be stopped, because they were 
stopped then by the resolution of the Czech Govern- 
ment. The prime weakness throughout the whole 
business has been that the Government have never 
tried to get together the powers that might stop 
| ae 


Now I come to the personal action. of the Prime 
Minister. The right hon.Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s (Mr. D. Cooper) has given his view as to 
what ought to have been done. We on our side stated, 
as he stated, that we believed that the best chance of 
preventing war was a firm declaration by Britain, 
France, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics and 
all other States open to be brought in, to stand against 
aggression. I still think that would have stopped 
this tragedy. The Prime Minister said that we were 
not immediately involved and that we had only our 
duty under the League of Nations. By the way, it 
does not appear that anything was ever done to bring 
this before the League of Nations, although two years 
ago, in answer to a question by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Dalton), the Prime 
Minister said that if there was any question of a threat 
to Czechoslovakia he would at once take it to the 
League of Nations and that we should be prepared 
to do our full duty to the League of Nations. The 
League of Nations has been sitting and I understand 
that Lord De La Warr and the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs have been in attendance, and 
I am not aware that at any time any attempt has been 
made to bring this matter before the League. 


When the Prime Minister went to Berchtesgaden and 
when he accepted, or rather when he drew out the 
terms which he thought Herr Hitler would accept and 
by ultimatum, together with the French, forced them 
on the Czech Government, he then undertook far bigger 
commitments than this country had ever had before. 
When the Prime Minister took the unconventional 
step of going over himself to see Herr Hitler in order 
that he might know just where this country stood, there 
was little attempt at any criticism. But when he came 
back he did not come back as a negotiator. A 
negotiator considers both sides, but the Prime Minister 
considered only one side. He merely drew out a 
scheme which he thought would please Herr Hitler. 
{[Hon. Mempers: “No.”] Ido not think I am being 
unfair to the Prime Minister. [Hon. MEMBERS: 
“Oh!” ] He tried to find out what Herr Hitler 
wanted. It was his determination to try to get 
something which he thought Herr Hitler would accept, 
and then he brought it and forced it on President 
Benes. That is not negotiation. That is merely 
delivering an ultimatum on behalf of one side. At that 
moment when that map was accepted, the real interests 
of Czechoslovakia had been sacrificed. We on this 
side could not accept that map. We believed that it 
was equivalent to the destruction of the State. But 
it was adopted, and it was adopted in a hurry... . 
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I need not go through the whole story, but the 
Prime Minister went again to Godesberg. There he 
received another ultimatum, an ultimatum so dis- 
graceful—it was described admirably by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s—that he did 
not recommend it to the Czech Government. When 
the Czech Government resisted it, then and then only 
was it decided to make a stand. 

It was at that point that the Prime Minister thought 
a stand must be made, even at the risk of war. Sub- 
sequently as we know there were further negotiations 
and there were alterations in the Godesberg plan. I 
listened very carefully to the Prime Minister. as he de- 
tailed these alterations because it seemed to me there 
was a very narrow line between the terms which the 
Prime Minister thought we ought to resist by force 
of arms, and the terms which, he thought, should be 
forced on the Czech Government. The Prime Minister 
was in this position. He was in a difficulty, as all 
the world is in a difficulty, with this danger of war. 
Every one of us realizes this terrible danger of war. 
We would all have done anything to avert that war 
with honour. The Prime Minister has averted that 
war for the time being. If, I take it, there had been 
only the Godesberg resolution we should be in war at 
the present time. But I confess I find it difficult 
to understand exactly that line. 


The Prime Minister, in effect, had really surrendered 
Czechoslovakia long before—it was really when he laid 
this plan before the Czech Government on his return 
from Berchtesgaden. All his efforts to save peace— 
and we all recognize the efforts he has made—do not 
alter the fact that, on the main question, he had already 
completely given way to the force of Herr Hitler’s 
demands and, therefore, although we have a war 
averted, we have the recognition that the will of an 
armed dictator is supreme in the world. I am not 
putting all the blame on this Government. [Hon. 
MemBeERsS: “ Oh.”] I thought that at every point I 
had made that quite plain. There has been great 
procrastination by the French Government. I pointed 
out—and this is the gravamen of our case—that those 
two governments took the responsibility for Czecho- 
slovakia, and if they did not mean Czechoslovakia to 
stand firm, they ought to have told them so. That 
is where our betrayal comes in—leading people to think 
we will stand by them, and then forsaking them. And 
this leads back all the time to the failure to have a 
clear policy. 

There is a question which I would like to ask on 
these negotiations. I would like to ask what real 
protection there is going to be for minorities. The 
Prime Minister is very proud that he has secured six 
months during which inhabitants may opt, but what 
kind of life will a Jew or a German social democrat 
have in Sudeten Germany during the six months 
during which he has the chance of opting, and what will 
happen if he does opt for Czechoslovakia ? The fact 
is that in reality these people are forced to flee at once 
from the terror. 


ANOTHER question I would ask is, what is the 

nature of the guarantee that this country is going 
to give, and I would rather like to ask, who are going to 
guarantee the new Czechoslovakia without its defensible 
frontier ? Is it just ourselves and France? Are the 
United Soviet Socialist Republics ruled out ? Another 
question I would like to ask of the Prime Minister is, 
what is the value of that guarantee ? And a further 
question is this: As the outcome of these negotiations, 
to what has he committed this country?.. 


I want to refer by way of question to one or two 
other aspects of these negotiations. No one has 
questioned that the Prime Minister has been very 
energetic in trying to preserve peace, but it is a question 
whether he has chosen the best way. In effect, the 
Prime Minister, ever since the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Warwick and Leamington (Mr. Eden) 
resigned the office of Foreign Secretary, has been his 
own Foreign Secretary. There is a certain danger 
in that. We hear of policy described not as the policy 
of the British Government, not as British policy or as 
Government policy, but as Chamberlain policy. I 
think it is rather dangerous if the Prime Minister puts 
his personal position at stake. When the Prime 
Minister makes some kind of arrangement with Signor 
Mussolini, it all comes down eventually to the fact 
that the Prime Minister accepts Signor Mussolini’s 
word, and he then stakes his whole political position 
on his own personal belief that that word will be kept ; 
and when as a matter of fact it is not kept, he cannot do 
anything about it. So in going to Herr Hitler I 
recognize that he went because he wanted to see 
whether he could get close to Herr Hitler, but he now 
has to stake everything on his personal belief that Herr 
Hitler is different, and has a different policy from that 
which everybody else believes he has. 


I think it is dangerous when these things are under- 
taken without the skilled advice of the Foreign Office ; 
[ think it is dangerous when advice is taken from those 
without very much experience—in fact, with no ex- 
perience—in foreign affairs. And I emphasize a further 
difficulty. I think it is definitely dangerous for this 
country if there is a kind of idea that this country, 
like Germany or Italy, speaks only through the mouth 
of one particular man. I know that the Prime Minister 
is not responsible for that, but the cheaper press 
endeavours to put him in that position. The real 
function of a British Prime Minister is not to be a 
superman ; he is the servant of the greatest democracy 
in the world. When I urged the summoning of Par- 
liament—and I am sorry that Parliament was not 
summoned—it was because I knew that he would go 
to another interview and would take part in any 
discussions in a far stronger position if he were fortified 
by the opinions of the elected representatives of the 
people, and I confess that I think it is disturbing, and 
an unfortunate precedent, if it be thought that things 
can be settled offhand by the Duce and the Prime 
Minister, or by the Prime Minister and the Fuehrer, 
who are put on the same level. The Prime Minister 
can meet them, but as long as we retain our democracy 
the Prime Minister will never be in the same position 
as the Duce or the Fuehrer. . . . The Prime Minister 
has been the dupe of the dictators, and I say that 
today we are in a dangerous position. . . . 


And what have we got in place of the alliances and 
covenants and collective security and all the rest 
of it which buttressed this country in the past ? We 
are left with two promises, one from Signor Mussolini 
and one from Herr Hitler. That is really all that 
we have got. We have to walk by faith—the faith 
of the Prime Minister in Signor Mussolini and his faith 
in Herr Hitler. The Prime Minister has said how diffi- 
cult it was for Herr Hitler to recede from a statement 
which he had once made. I have five pages of state- 
ments made by Herr Hitler, from every one of which 
he has receded. I need not go through them; you 
know them—pages of them; but the Prime Minister 
says against all experience that he has faith in Herr 
Hitler’s promise, grounded on two or three interviews 
—a pretty flimsy support for this country. 


I ask, what is to happen next ? What reason have 
we to think that Herr Hitler will stop now ? Suppose 
he does not. What will happen? Suppose he now 
says that he wants colonies, what will the Prime 
Minister say when he asks the people of this country 
for them ? But suppose he does not ask for British 
colonies at all; suppose he only asks for the Belgian 
Congo, or supposing he asks from Holland Sumatra 
or Java, what is the position? Czechoslovakia has 
gone. If there were any doubt about our ability to 
stand against these armed forces, there is far less now. 
That is the position in which we have been placed. 


The suggestion is made in some quarters that we may 
now have a Four-Power Pact of the great Powers. 
I think that would be enormously dangerous at the 
present time. In any such pact this country will be 
definitely the junior partner. It will be a pact against 
liberty ; it will be a pact like that of the Holy Alliance 
of a hundred years ago, and the British people will not 
have it. And liberty will be attacked not only abroad, 
but in this country, too. If the Prime Minister wants 
to walk with the dictators, he will have to conform to 
their wishes. The fact is that in the game of power 
politics this country and France have received a great 
defeat. I am not saying that this is all due to the 
present Prime Minister. The seeds of the present 
situation were sown long ago by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, they were watered by the present Home 
Secretary, and tended by the whole of this great Nat- 
ional Government. Seven years of National Govern- 
ment have brought us to a day of humiliation, to a 
more dangerous position and a more humiliating 
position than any that we have occupied since the 
days of Charles II. The moral of this is that the day 
when our policy changed, when we left the path of 
collective security in the League of Nations, when 
we abandoned the attempt to make peace through the 
League and under collective security, that day we took 
a step towards war... . 


| these bad days there are, I believe, two things 

from which we may draw some comfort. One was 
the resolution and calm of our own people in this 
crisis.... The second thing from which we may draw 
some comfort—and this again, I hope, has gone home to 
the dictators—is that everywhere throughout the world 
there is utter hatred and detestation of war. I believe 
that is as strong in Germany and in Italy as it is in this 
country, and I think that now is the time when an 
effort should be made to meet the real desires of the 
people of the world to redress the balance against the 
rulers. If this method, the method we have been 
pursuing hitherto, is pursued, sooner or later we shall 
be in the abyss, for we have been looking down an 
abyss in the last few days. This is not the time for 
Four-Power pacts, for new alliances, for power politics ; 
this is the time for a new peace conference and an all-in 
peace conference. Let us call in the good offices of 
the United States of America, and let us not exclude 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. I pleaded many 
months ago in this House that we wanted a peace 
conference before the next war, but then I did not 
assume that the next war would be complete defeat, 
and that is why the Munich Conference was not a 
real peace conference. It was only the delivery of an 
armistice. 


I want a real conference, a peace conference to which 
people will not come merely to rattle the sabre. I 
want a peace conference which will endeavour to 
deal with the causes of war that are affecting this 
world, the wrongs of the Versailles Treaty, the wrongs 
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of minorities, to deal with the colonial question, to 


deal with the question of raw materials, to deal, above 
all, with the great economic question, the condition-of- 
the-people question. I believe that today, if the 
world can take a lesson from the events of these 
months, despite the sacrifice of the Czech people, there 
is an opportunity of going forward to build a new 
world. .. . The real question that faces us in this 
Debate is not just a review of the past, not just our 
apprehensions of the present; it is, What can we 
do for the future of the human race ? 


Sir Archibald Sinclair 


‘T® great issues which we are discussing today 
are fundamental, of immense importance, of 
infinite complexity, issues on which indeed there is 
ample room for differences of opinion, and on which 
there are differences of opinion in every party repre- 
sented in this House. They are, therefore, all the 
more suitable for cool, detailed investigation and 
discussion in this assembly, which, as the Leader of 
the Opposition reminded us, is the Grand Inquest 
of the nation. ... 

The hatred of the masses of the people in every 
country for war, which has been the theme of so many 
of our speeches in this House, was strikingly illustrated 
in the flood of relief and thanksgiving which has swept 
over the world since the Munich Conference. The night- 
mare is over. The labourer goes peacefully to his work 
in the morning, his wife to her shopping, the mother 
sends her children happily to school, and, thank 
heaven, what the Prime Minister called the shadow 
of a great and imminent menace has been banished 
since Wednesday of last week. But we must ask—it 
is our duty to ask—Why did it loom so close ? What 
and whose foreign policy was it that brought us to 
the edge of war? Not that of the official Opposition, 
for they have consistently opposed it ; not that of the 
party to which I have the honour to belong, for we 
have always advocated another; not that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Warwick and 
Leamington (Mr. Eden), for he resigned his great office 
rather than be responsible for it ; not that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Epping (Mr. Churchill), 
for he has always consistently condemned it. 


The policy which brought us to the edge of war, 
from which we were extricated only at the price of 
immense sacrifices by a small and weak nation, and 
of the forfeiture of liberty for hundreds and thousands 
of Czechs and of Germans who are opposed to the Nazi 
dictatorship—that policy was the policy of successive 
retreats in the face of aggressive dictatorships— 
Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, and now Czechoslovakia. 
It was the policy of the Prime Minister which so nearly 
brought us into war last week. A policy which imposes 
injustice on a small and weak nation and tyranny on 
free men and women can never be the foundation of 
lasting peace. 

I would also ask, was it wise of the Prime Minister 
to tickle the ears of the groundlings in his broadcast 
speech the other night by talking of quarrels in distant 
lands between peoples of whom we know nothing ? 
Ought not responsible public men rather strive to make 
people understand the importance to our lives at home, 
to our standard of living, to the employment of our 
people, and to the protection of our liberties, of distant 
but important places being either in our own hands or 
in the hands of those who respect treaties and sub- 
scribe to the principles of international relationships, 
upon which alone peace and order can rest ? Gibraltar, 
Spain, Singapore, the Suez Canal, the Panama Canal, 


all are very distant, and some of us do not know very 
much about the people who live there. The Khyber 
Pass is distant too and very far inland, and yet it is 
the gateway through the mountain bulwark against 
the invasion of India, the bulwark of our prestige and 
political and economic position in that sub-continent. 
Czechoslovakia is much nearer home, and my fore- 
boding is that we shall yet live to rue the day when 
His Majesty’s Government sold the pass of freedom 
in Central Europe and laid open to the march of 
Germany all the peoples and resources of Eastern 
Europe. ... 

During those discussions that I have had with 
Members of the Government, with Members of the 
Opposition, with enthusiastic supporters of the 
Government and with some supporters of the Govern- 
ment who were not so enthusiastic, I have never met 
one person who wanted to make war on Germany and 
who was not as anxious as I was for peace. I found 


many who shared my fear that the Government were 
wobbling towards war—we know now that they wobbled 
to the very brink of it—and many shared my belief 
that the best way to establish peace firmly, not for 
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Less bitter than either the Connservative or the Labour 
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Sinclair ; he tempered his dislike for ‘‘ giving in to the 
dictators ’’ with his personal admiration for Mr. Chamberlain. 
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our time but for the time of our children, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Warwick 
and Leamington said in the last speech he made in 
the country as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
was, on the one hand, to offer convincing proof to 
Germany that the nations which want international 
relationships regulated by reason and negotiation 
were prepared to work together in resistance to force 
and to threats of force; and, on the other hand, to 
convince them that if force was abandoned we were 
ready to settle by negotiations all the legitimate 
grievances of Germany and other nations. But the 
will of the German dictator prevailed over the will 
of this Government and of the French Government, 
just as the will of the Italian dictator did in the dispute 
over Abyssinia, and in making his submission to 
Herr Hitler’s threat of force the Prime Minister has 
sacrificed a vital principle in international affairs and 
weakened the foundations of democracy as well as 
of peace. 


T° say that this is a victory for negotiation over force 

is flagrantly untrue. It is clear that when the 
Prime Minister went to Berchtesgaden he had not the 
slightest intention of conceding any such terms to Herr 
Hitler as in fact hedid. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for St. George’s, Westminster, has told us 
today that he went with other proposals in his pocket, 
but the Prime Minister told us on Wednesday of last 
week that when he arrived in Berchtesgaden he found 
that the situation was much more acute and urgent 
than he had realized. What situation? Not the 
situation in Sudetenland. In Sudetenland Herr Henlein 
had fled and the Czechs were preserving order with 
very little difficulty or bloodshed, and actually two 
days after the Prime Minister arrived in Berchtesgaden 
a new national council of Sudeten Germans was formed, 
partly composed of Germans who had always opposed 
National Socialism, and partly of former members of 
the Sudeten Deutsch Partei who desired a peaceful 
agreement with the Czechoslovak Republic. . . . No, 
it was not in Sudetenland that the situation had become 
more acute and more urgent, but in the mind and will of 
Herr Hitler. Confronted by his ruthless determination 
and military power, the Prime Minister wilted, and 
justice and respect for treaties, and even negotiations, 
were cast to the winds. ... 


I said that treaty obligations had been cast aside. 
The Prime Minister referred so lightly on Wednesday 
to our obligations to Czechoslovakia under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, that I feel com- 
pelled to ask whether the Government still consider 
that those obligations are binding upon them, for 
until those obligations are repudiated we have bound 
ourselves to respect and to defend against aggression 
the independence and integrity of States members of 
the League, including Czechoslovakia. The Treaty 
obligation, however, to which I more particularly refer 
is the Treaty of Arbitration between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. Speaking in this House on March 14 
the Prime Minister informed us that the Czechoslovak 
Minister in Berlin had been assured by Baron von 
Neurath that Germany considered herself bound by 
the German-Czechoslovak Arbitration Convention of 
October 1935. Yet when the Czechs appealed to that 
solemn treaty between their Government and the 
German Government, backed by a formal assurance 
of the German Government only six months ago, and 
when the Czechs declared that they preferred impartial 
justice to the results of the mediation of their French 
and British friends, their appeal was swept aside, not, 


indeed, by the German Government, which never 
received it, nor by the British Cabinet, who probably 
read of it first in the newspapers, but by the Prime 
Minister without even troubling to summon the 
Cabinet. So treaty obligations, confirmed only six 
months ago, were summarily disregarded. 

As for the claim that Berchtesgaden or Munich 
vindicated negotiation as against force, there were, in 
fact, no negotiations, for one of the two principal 
parties, Czechoslovakia, was never even present. All 
that happened was that the French and British 
Governments conveyed to the Czech Government 
Herr Hitler’s demands. One of the most astonishing 
features of the whole of this series of negotiations is 
that the Czechs have never been allowed to meet the 
Germans face to face or to ask for amendments to 
the plans which have been, with the exceptions of the 
Godesberg plan, forced upon them by successive 
ultimatums. So Herr Hitler, in defiance of justice and 
of his recently affirmed treaty obligations, has obtained 
without negotiations with the Czechs, but by ulti- 
matums obediently presented by the French and 
British Governments, his most extreme demands. Nor 
must we forget that when the much more modest 
proposal for the separation of Sudetenland from 
Czechoslovakia was made by The Trmes without 
any of the harsh provisions which Herr Hitler has 
since added, it was received with execration by public 
opinion in this country, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment officially dissociated themselves from it. The 
truth is clear that the power and will of the German 
dictator has prevailed over treaty obligations and the 
sense of justice and the will of the free democracies. 


\ /E must not forget what this surrender means for 

the Czechs and for the German Jews and Social 
Democrats of Sudetenland. Lord Runciman remarked 
upon the unpopularity of the Czech State police, but 
does he suppose that the people of the transferred 
territories will prefer Herr Henlein’s Gestapo ? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them are flying as refugees. 
Under Czech rule the Germans as well as the Czechs 
did enjoy the blessings of excellent schools, hospitals, 
clinics and other social services, and complete freedom 
to criticize and to demonstrate and organize against 
the Government in Prague. Now they must exchange 
freedom for tyranny or exile from their homes, and 
that necessity has been forced upon them by the 
democratic Governments of France and Britain. I 
pleaded with the Prime Minister on Wednesday of 
last week for guarantees of their economic survival 
and political independence. The British and French 
Governments have forced them to submit to the 
deprivation of their strategic frontiers, the contraction 
of their territory and the reduction of their population 
to an extent which cannot now be accurately estimated 
but which must almost certainly make it impossible 
for them to maintain anything like their present scale 
of armaments, and which leaves them militarily 
defenceless in the face of their enemies. They have 
lost all their coal to Germany and Poland, together 
with their radium mines, their lead, immense rich 
forests, ironworks, glass works and other industries. . . . 

I want also to put some questions to His Majesty’s 
Government about our guarantee of the Czech frontiers. 
If we and the French were unwilling to risk stouter 
resistance to Herr Hitler’s demands while the Czech 
frontiers were in the mountains, the Czechs can hardly 
feel great confidence in our willingness to fulfil our 
guarantees when their frontiers are weakened and 
their man-power and economic resources are reduced. 
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Why is not Russia mentioned, too, as a guarantor ? 
Why is not Russia to be represented on the Inter- 
national Commission which is to be established under 
the Munich plan ?—Russia who has proved to be a 
loyal member of the league ; Russia, who in Spain and 
in China has actually befriended the victims of aggres- 
sion; Russia, who is better situated than we are to 
bring help to the Czechs in the time of need; Russia, 
the historic protector of the Slav race; Russia, whom 
we need now more than ever to restore the balance of 
power in Europe; Russia, whom the Government 
named as an ally on Tuesday when they thought we 
were going to be in trouble, but who are now excluded 
from the council chamber. His Majesty’s Government 
will be making a disastrous mistake if they go on 
truckling to Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini and 
leave Russia standing outside, on the mat. Bring her 
in, and let her join in the guarantee to Czechoslovakia. 

I want to know exactly what our guarantee amounts 
to. The Prime Minister said in the course of his speech 
that now we have got past the question of Czecho- 
slovakia we can look forward more hopefully to the 
future. Have we got past it ? He said the new system 
of guarantees would give her greater security in the 
future than she had had in the past. Let me put these 
definite questions to the Government. If, for example, 
the German Government demand the resignation of 
President Benes or any of the Ministers in the Czech 
Government, or if they attempt to exert economic 
pressure upon the Czechs, or interfere in any respect 
with their political freedom and independence, are 
we then bound to intervene ? Another very important 
question. Will His Majesty’s Government tell us, 
roughly, what, in the opinion of their General Staffs, 
will be necessary as an addition to our armaments if 
we are to add this new commitment to all our other 
commitments ? And a still more important question. 
How are we to fulfil this guarantee, if the need arises, 
now that the Axis-Powers have a common frontier 
separating us from the Czechs ? 


HAT of the future ? The Prime Minister asked us 

to accept two assurances which he has received 

from Herr Hitler. The first is that Herr Hitler has no 

wish to include in the Reich people of other races than 

the German. Yet, in the same speech in which the 

Prime Minister conveyed to Parliament that assurance 

from Herr Hitler, the Prime Minister told us that he 

had been informed by Herr Hitler that in his Bad 

Godesberg proposal he had offered to Czechoslovakia— 
I quote the Prime Minister’s words : 


“a frontier very different from the one he would 
have taken as the result of military conquest.”’ 
[See Historic Documents, 6; page 381.] 


How does the Prime Minister reconcile those two very 
obviously contradictory statements? The second 
assurance was that this was the last of Herr Hitler’s 
territorial ambitions in Europe. It is an ungrateful 
task to me, and an unusual task, to throw doubt on 
assurances formally given by the leading representative 
of a great Power, but it is useless to pretend to forget 
the assurances given by Herr Hitler after the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland. The Leader of the 
Opposition said he had five pages of assurances. Let 
me read this one. It is what Herr Hitler said in the 
Reichstag in March 1936: 


“* After three years I believe that I can regard 
the struggle for German equality as concluded today. 
We know that all the tensions which arise 

from wrong territorial provisions or the dispropor- 
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tions between the sizes of national populations and 
their living rooms cannot be solved in Europe by 
war. We have no territorial demands to make 
in Kurope.”’ 


Now we are asked to believe this new assurance, given 
in almost the same terms. - Two sources of 
enlightenment I enjoy about Herr Hitler’s intentions. 
One source is his public speeches and the expression 
of his opinions and intentions in public and in private, 
and the other is Mein Kampf. I prefer Mein 
Kampf, because it has never yet let me down, and I 
commend it to the Prime Minister. 


Mr. Anthony Eden 

HEN the House adjourned at the end of lasv 
summer and we went for our holidays, 
and some less fortunate Ministers continued their 
labours without the sitting of Parliament, there must 
have been many Members in all parts of the House 
who felt unable to share the optimism which was 
forecast to us for the immediate future of the inter- 
national situation. ‘There must have been many of us 
who thought the omens were inauspicious and who 
feared that long before the appointed date you, Mr. 
Speaker, would summon us back to this Assembly. 
Unfortunately, that has proved to be true. Each one 
of us, wherever he sits in the House, has felt the strain 
of the last few months, and during August and 
September saw clearly the clouds gather ; but whatever 
the strain may have been on any private Member of 
this House, it was insignificant by comparison with the 
strain that rested upon those who bore the major 
burden of responsibility, and in particular upon my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister himself. We all 
owe him, and every citizen owes him, a measureless 
debt of gratitude for the sincerity and pertinacity 
which he has devoted in the final phase of the Crisis 
to averting the supreme calamity of war. I was glad 
to hear my right hon. Friend pay a tribute to the 
Foreign Secretary. I have a natural sympathy for 
Foreign Secretaries and I can imagine something of the 
burden which must have been his of the day-to-day 
problems, of which the world sometimes hears nothing 
at all. I feel sure that the noble Lord is richly 

deserving of that tribute. 

Now for the moment we can breathe again, and it is 
the duty of each one of us to devote what time we can 
to stocktaking and to considering how it was that 
Europe came thus to the very edge of the abyss: 
to considering what we can do to see to it that such a 
state of affairs shall never occur again. As I say, 
this is a time for stocktaking ; it may also seem to 
some of us, as I confess it seems to me, to be a 
respite during which a great national effort is called 
for by our people..... 

The influences which finally contributed to averting 
war were many. It is probably too soon to attempt 
to analyse them, but one of them was certainly the 
Prime Minister’s refusal to give up hope. Another 
was the efforts of President Roosevelt. <A third was 
that genuine desire for peace among all peoples, 
German and Italian as well as French and British. 
A further one to which I would like to make special 
reference was the appearance in the press of this 
country on Tuesday last of this statement : 


“It was authoritatively stated in London last 
night that should Germany, in spite of all efforts 
made by the British Prime Minister, attack Czecho- 
slovakia, France would be compelled immediately 
to go to the Czechs’ assistance and Britain and Russia 
would certainly stand by France.” 


I believe that the historian of the future will give that 
statement an important place among the deterrents 
to war a week ago. Finally, there was the mobilization 
of the British Fleet, with all that that portends. I 
must say that I agreed with my right hon. Friend 
when he stated in his speech that he wished some such 
step could have been taken at an earlier date; not 
necessarily the mobilization of the Fleet in its entirety, 
but some visible action which would convince those 
who are more impressed by what they see than by 
what they hear, of the real earnestness of purpose of 
the British Fleet. In that, my right hon. Friend was 
right. . . . 

Now let me say a word 
about the negotiations 
themselves. His Majesty’s | 
Government and the French ' 
Government—and in this 
matter the French Govern- 
ment bear equal responsi- 
bility with ourselves—took 
certain decisions in the face 
of the German Chancellor’s 
demands and decided to 
sponsor certain proposals 
for the solution of the 
Sudeten German problem. 
My right hon. Friend ex- 
plained to us this afternoon 
his difficulties in sponsoring 
those proposals. Frankly, 
Iam not surprised. I do 
not suppose that any Mem- 
ber of the Government 
Bench could have felt 
any enthusiasm for such 
proposals, but whatever 
any Member of the House 
may think of them now, 
the fact remains that they 
have been accepted not 
only by all the Powers con- 
cerned, but by the Czech 
Government, and are now 
actually in operation. It 
does not seem to me that 


minority in Central or Eastern Europe that has not had 
cause to complain ? It is very important that we should 
be fair in this matter. I say that no German minority 
anywhere else, in Central or Kastern Europe, is enjoying 
today privileges equal to those which the Sudeten 
Germans have had. I want to give the House one 
example. Last winter a minorities treaty was 
negotiated between Poland and Germany, and it was 
acclaimed and rightly acclaimed by the press of both 
countries. Well, the terms of that Treaty offered the 
German minority in Poland rights less than those 
which the Sudeten Germans have always enjoyed. 
In the light of those 
things might not the Czech 
Government sometimes feel 
that in the last few months 
it has always been they 
who have been asked to 
make all the concessions 
and that their attitude has 
received rather scant re- 
cognition 2? Moreover, is 
there anyone in this House 
who would deny that the 
grievances of the Sudeten 
Germans, substantial as 
they were, were not in a 
fair way to being resolved ? 
Lord Runciman, whose 
efforts in this difficult time 
and whose services are be- 
yond all praise—for he did 
a truly wonderful piece of 
work under the greatest of 
difficulties — had virtually 
reached an agreement. The 
plan which he put forward 
or which, under advice 
from him, Dr. Benes put 
forward, and known as the 
Fourth Plan, was a marked 
advance on any of its pre- 
decessors. It would have 
given the Sudeten Germans 
the position of a privileged 
minority in all Europe. 


it is so important to con- 
sider whether we should 
praise or blame those pro- 
posals as it is to examine 
what the conditions were 
that caused the British 
Government to press such 
proposals on a _ friendly 


Wide World 
LATE FOREIGN SECRETARY 
Mr. Anthony Eden, former Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
a speech made on September 24, 1938, criticized the Govern- 
ment’s action in the Crisis which was in progress, and 
deplored the ‘‘continued retreat before the dictators.’’ This 
photograph was taken when Mr. Eden was addressing the In- 
ternational Peace Society’s meeting held on October 18, 1938. 


That plan was not wrecked 
from within ; it was vetoed 
from without. The Anglo- 
French proposals, whatever 
else we may think of them, 
offered more than full satis- 
faction to the claims of the 
Sudeten Germans. Those 


nation, and to consider 
once more what steps we are to take now to see that 
we do not have to play so unpleasing a role again. . . . 
I do not propose to deal at length with the European 
situation and with the deterioration that it must be 
evident to all has taken place, as there will be other 
opportunities, no doubt, todoso. There are one or two 
observations which I would like to make about the 
Sudeten German problem, and I venture to make them 
only because at the Foreign Office I was naturally 
concerned with the problem myself at one time. 
The Sudeten Germans have had a grievance. Let 
there be no doubt whatever about that, but it is a 
grievance of discrimination, even of severe discrimina- 
tion, if you will, rather than a grievance of oppression. 
That is made abundantly clear in Lord Runciman’s 
own letter printed in the White Paper. As a minority 
they suffered in the post-War years, but where is the 


proposals contained still 
further concessions. No one, I suppose, would wish to 
contend that those proposals are just. War has been 
averted, for which the world is immeasurably grateful ; 
but let it be remembered that war has been averted, 
not at our expense or that of any other great Power, 
but at the cost of grave injustice to a small and friendly 
nation. Czechoslovakia was not even heard in her 
own defence. 

All territories with even a bare majority of Sudeten 
Germans are to be transferred to the rule of the present 
German regime. But are we certain that these 
people wish to be so transferred ? We can have no 
such assurance. The population in large parts of 
those areas are not to be consulted. Let the House 
consider for a moment the elements that make up the 
Sudeten Germans. There are the Social Democrats, 
there are the Jews, and there are other sections. Did 
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THEY RULE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Photo. Julietta " 
King Carol of Rumania, seen above in the uniform of a Field-Marshal of the Rumanian army, developed in a few years from 
a ‘‘royal play-boy ’’ into a ‘‘ strong man ’’ and one of the most impressive figures of south-eastern Europe. He was among 


the rulers who visited London immediately after the Munich Agreement. 
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SENIOR REGENT OF YUGOSLAVIA 


During the minority of King Peter, who succeeded his assassinated father Alexander in 
1934, Yugoslavia is ruled by a Council of Regency headed by Prince Paul (above). The 
latter witn his wife—a sister of the Duchess of Kent—visited London in November 1938. 
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HUNGARY'S REGENT AND RULER 


Though no king has sat on its throne since 1918, Hungary is still a kingdom, its ruler being 
a Regent—Admiral Horthy (seen above). Horthy paid a State visit to Germany shortly be- 
fore the 1938 Crisis, when the attitude of Hungary towards Czechoslovakia was discussed. 
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BORIS OF BULGARIA 


An extended visit to England was paid by 
King Boris of Bulgaria (right) during 1938 ; 
indeed, he was there during the whole duration 
of the Sudeten-Czech Crisis, though his pre- 
sence was not publicized in the press. He is 
the third of his name to sit on the Bulgarian 
throne, and succeeded his father, King Fer- 
dinand, on the latter’s abdication at the close 
of the World War in 1918. He is very popular 
in England— perhaps on account of his 
human love of railways and engines which 
he often likes to drive. 
Photo, Keystone 
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KING OF THE HELLENES 


King George II of Greece (left) was one of 
several royal personages of the Balkans 
who visited London after the World Crisis 
of 1938. While there he met King Carol 
of Rumania, with whom he exchanged views 
on the altered nature of the European 
situation since Munich. King George is the 
son of King Constantine, but on ‘ Tino’s’’ 
deposition in 1917, George was passed over in 
favour of his brother Alexander. He became 
King, however, in 1922, to be deposed in 
1924. In 1935 he became King again. 


Photo, Associated Fress 


the House notice the deputation from some of the most 
famous Bohemian families that called on M. Benes 
a short while ago to assure him of their loyalty to the 
Czechoslovak State ? These matters are significant, 
and there can be no doubt that among the Sudeten 
Germans there is a very considerable minority that 
does not desire union with the Reich. Therefore, 1 
think we must all reluctantly admit that the Munich 
proposals, whatever else they may be, are not self- 
determination. 


Yet they have been ninnenied by the Czech Govern- 
ment—accepted under strong pressure. There can be 
few who, whatever our sense of relief, did not feel also 
a sense of humiliation when we read those proposals . . 


I was very glad to hear what my right hon. Friend 
said earlier this afternoon about the loan to Czecho- 
slovakia. I am certain that the whole House will 
support the Government in that decision, and I do 
not think we ought to be the only one, either, to make 
that offer. It is not only a question of a loan for 
reconstruction ; there is also the problem of com- 
pensation. Are any of these unfortunate people 
to receive any compensation when they have been 
faced with the alternative of losing their livelihood or, 
they think, imperilling their lives? Is the Czech 
Government to receive any compensation for the 
public services it has to leave behind? Surely, there 
ought to be reciprocity in these Munich proposals. 
The Czechoslovak Government have accepted the 
proposal to release any Sudeten Germans at present 
imprisoned in their territory, but what of the Czechs 
imprisoned in Germany? We read in the Daily 
Telegraph this morning that there are 800 of them. 
Are not they to enjoy equal rights of release ? Certainly 
I think the House will teel that they should. 


1 should be glad if whoever is speaking for the 
Government at the close of this Debate can give us 
any information about the position of the Czechoslovak 
State Debt. The House will perhaps recall that that 
State had a loan in London and elsewhere which bears 
a very high rate of interest. Czechoslovakia has never 
defaulted—a very remarkable behaviour anywhere in 
these times, and, I think, quite unique in Central or 
Kastern Kurope. Is Germany going to bear a part of 
this burden of debt in respect of the large areas of 
Czechoslovakia which she is going to absorb : or is the 
truncated State supposed to bear the whole burden ? 
There is no doubt as to what in justice the arrangement 


should be. . 
es is impossible for anyone who has studied these 
matters in the past, and I feel sure the Prime Minister 
must share this feeling himself, not to feel grave anxiety 
for the future of this State when we look at these 
strangely contoured concessions. Is its economic life 
possible, is its continued political existence possible, in 
this reduced, and in this still unknown reduced, form ? 
That is why I cannot but feel considerable anxicty 
about our guarantee. Under such conditions it must 
have specially grave significance. Let no one have a 
doubt as to the importance of this departure from our 
traditional policy. We have never done such a thing 
before, I think, in all our history, as guarantee frontiers, 
and in this case frontiers that do not exist. My anxiety 
is this, and I would like some information on the point. 
The Prime Minister hoped that the guarantee would 
be effective in steadying the situation. Only 24 hours 
after the Munich proposals, another Power issued 
another ultimatum, and another concession was made. 
The question is, when does that guarantee come into 
operation ? Is it the case that it does not come into 
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operation before all the frontiers are finally delimited ; 
or does it come into operation now ? It is important 
that we should know, so that the country may be 
aware what its responsibility i is. 1 should have thought 
that on moral grounds at least the guarantee had to 
come into force from the moment when the Czecho- 
slovak State accepted the proposals pressed upon it... . 


NE other matter in connexion with the negotiations. 
The Munich proposals were the outcome of a 
meeting of four of the Great Powers of Europe. It is 
natural, in those conditions, that there should be many 
who conjecture as to whether a Four-Power Pact, known 
to be dear to the heart of at least one of those at Munich 
last week, is to become also the policy of the British 
Government. I do not press for an answer if it be 
inconvenient to give it now, but I would like to enter 
my own prayer that that may not become our policy 
at this time and in these conditions. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer will “perhaps 
recall that this is not a new proposal, and that when he 
was Foreign Secretary there were very good reasons 
why we could not support the suggestion. Briefly, I 
think that today those reasons are twofold. There is not. 
sufficient cause for seeking to organize Europe on a 
basis that excludes any great Power, nor do I believe 
you can secure the lasting peace of Kurope on such a 
basis. Furthermore, it should always be the endeavour 
of British foreign policy to secure the co-operation of 
the smaller Powers of Europe: those Powers that are 
almost always on the side of peace—in fact the only 
time when they are not is when great Powers are 
stirring them up, as they were doing in the Balkans 
before 1914. Therefore, my plea would be that the 
Government should not embark on a policy that leads 
to a Four-Power Pact, and should remember that no 
Council of Europe would be complete without the 
participation of all Powers, great and small. 


This is not perhaps the moment at which to put 
forward detailed proposals, but three conclusions from 
recent events seem to me to be quite inescapable. The 
first is that the speed of our rearmament has been, and 
is, too slow. It should be accelerated by every means 
in our power. The second is that the scope and 
character of our rearmament needs re-cxamination in 
the light of the events of the last few weeks. And the 
third is that the nation on its civil side should be 
encouraged so to organize itself as to enable it to mect 
any future challenge in conditions fairer to our own 
people than those that exist today. 

Surely the House will be agreed that foreign affairs 
cannot indefinitely be continued on the basis of “‘ stand 
and deliver!’ Successive surrenders bring onlv 
successive humiliation, and they, in their turn, more 
humiliating demands. We have lately—lIct there be no 
doubt about it—run into grave dangers. However the 
immediate issues have been resolved, no Member of 
this House can doubt the menacing dangers that must 
confront us for some time. These cannot be conjured 
by words of good will; they cannot be met even by 
negotiations, however sincerely meant and_ well 
pursued. If they are to be met and overcome it can 
only be by a revival of our national spirit, by a deter- 
mined effort to conduct a foreign policy upon which the 
nation can unite—I am convinced that such a policy 
can be found—and by a national effort in the sphere 
of defence very much greater than anything that has 
been attempted hitherto. If there ever were a time for 
a call for a united effort by a united nation, it is my 
conviction that that time is now. If such an effort 
were made I believe we could not only save peace for 
this month and the next, but save it for our generation. 
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‘APPEASEMENT ’—BUT NOT FOR ‘RACIAL ENEMIES’ 
Immediately following upon the Munich Agreement, which was to open a new era in Anglo-German relations, the Nazi 
Government ordered—or permitted—the most violent of Germany’s pogroms, and placed the new Reich’s 800,000 Jews under 
the harshest oppression. These photographs are evidence of the Jew-hatred that permeates Germany ; top left, a Nazi 


restaurant in Vienna says ‘‘ Jews Not Wanted ’’ while on the right we see smashed windows of a Jewish shop in Berlin. 
Lower photo, elderly Jews made to scrub the streets in Vienna, while smiling Nazis look on. 
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THE SETTLEMENT—AND AFTER. 3 


FIRST STEPS after MUNICH 


[eee our series of studies in the Europe on the morrow of the Crisis, 

we come now to the political moves and counter-moves made as a result 

of, or at least following upon, the conclusion of the Munich Agreement. 

In Italy and Spain and Eastern Europe men hastened to garner such fruits 
of the settlement as were already ripe. 


meant to be—more than just a com- 

promise on the Sudeten German ques- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain, at any rate, regarded 
it as the start of a new era of European politics— 
the first, if awkward and stumbling, step 
towards definite agreement between the main 
Powers of our continent. Viewed in this light, 
a number of events must be considered as direct 
or indirect consequences of that personal 
contact between the leaders of four Powers 
who wanted to rid themselves of the nightmare 
of an imminent danger of war: the putting 
into force of the Anglo-Italian Pact, signed on 
April 16; the visits to London, within a very 
short space of time, of the rulers of the south- 
castern countries ; the ever-increasing public 
discussion of what is called the “ colonial 
question,’ and a number of other items. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement, which had 
been concluded by Lord Perth and Count 
Ciano when the British Cabinet inaugurated 
the Chamberlain policy towards Italy, had been 
in abeyance until agreement was reached on 
the subject of the withdrawal of Italian troops 
from Spain. General Franco having refused 
to collaborate to the extent required by the 
clause, and the Italian co-operation having 
been limited to the withdrawal of 10,000 
volunteers, the documents were quietly slumber- 
ing in the drawers of the British and Italian 
governments. They might have continued so 
to slumber for many more weeks—as the 10,000 
men withdrawn constituted only a small part 
of the Italians fighting in Spain, variously 
given as numbering between 50,000 and 120,000, 
and malicious tongucs hinted that they were 
inerely hospital cases, relieved immediately by 
fresh men. However, the Munich Agreement, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s obligation to Mussolini 
for his intervention, afforded a fresh impulse. 
Under this influence, strengthened, perhaps, by 
the desire of both sides to bury old grievances 
in order not to play too much into Herr Hitler’s 
hands, in the middle of November the British 
Ambassador presented new letters of credence 
at the Italian Foreign Office addressed to the 
King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Italy having been satisfied on this point of 
etiquette, by which, following the example of 


HE Munich Avreement was—and was 
oO 


-Frangois-Poncet’s task more difficult. 


many of Mussolini’s whilom adversaries a 
Geneva, Britain recognized the conquest oi 
Abyssinia, the Pact of April 16 could be brought 
into operation. It contains the assurance that 
the present frontiers in the Western Medi- 
terranean shall be maintained, the independence 
of the Arabian states respected, Britain’s Aden 
Protectorate, while being recognized by Italy, 
shall be open to Italian business men, and 
harmful propaganda directed by one _ state 
against the other prohibited. Furthermore, 
Italy promises not to interfere with the waters 
of Lake Tsana, which are essential to the Sudan 
and Kgypt; the Suez Canal shall be kept open 
in peace and war; and Italy shall reduce her 
forces in Libya by 50 per cent, and withdraw 
all troops from Spain at the end of the civil 
war, disclaiming all territorial or political aims 
whatever in that country. 

Connected with this step forward in the re- 
establishment of the traditional Italo-British 
friendship, was the evident British pressure for 
a similar settlement between Rome and Paris. 
Here, however, the differences are too marked to 
permit the burying of the hatchet by a simple 
formality. France is greatly alarmed at the 
prospect of another Fascist neighbour across 
her frontier, while Mussolini insists that he 
cannot allow Franco to be defeated, and points 
to the material support and moral encourage- 
ment continuously given to the Spanish Govern- 
ment by France. 

The task of overcoming this and _ other 
difficulties clearly manifested in the newspapers 
of both countries was entrusted to France’s 
new Ambassador at the Quirinal, André 
Francois-Poncet, who for more than six years 
had proved his capacity in Berlin. He, like 
the British Ambassador, was accredited to the 
King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, as a 
first step in promoting good will. 


HE incident in the Italian Chamber on 
December 1, when the deputies upon a 
declaration of Count Ciano’s foreign policy 
‘spontaneously *’ clamoured for Corsica, Savoy 
and Tunis and thereby attracted severe protests 
by France and British remonstrations, made 
But an 
official denial was given as to the interpretation 
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of this incident and the way thereby left open 
for Britain as a mediator between France and 
the southern partner of the axis whose northern 
holder at the same moment courted France by 
sending Herr von Ribbentrop to Paris to sign 
a Franco-German declaration in December. 


HE visit of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Halifax to Paris on November 23 was cer- 
tainly meant to deal with the problem of Medi- 
terranean relations and to help promote an 
Italo-French agreement on lines similar to the 
Italo-British, but the question of co-ordination 
of defence, of a British expeditionary, force to 
help France in an emergency, and other 
strategical points discussed in the conversations 
held amidst a fresh outbreak of social unrest in 
France might seem to indicate that the 
time for optimism was not yet. 


The leaders of the south-eastern countries 
were evidently disquieted by these activities 
of the Great Powers and by the lesson of 
Czechoslovakia’s sad fate. They all rapidly 
turned to London, as the source of the new 
initiative, to make clear their own situations 
and find out as much as possible about their own 
possible future destinies. It was a happy 
coincidence that King Boris of Bulgaria had 


already made a lengthy stay in England when 
things came to a head, and that his neighbour, 
King George of Greece, had also made himself 
known in this country. King Carol’s visit had 
several times been postponed for political 
reasons ; that he met the King of Greece during 
his state visit to the British capital was hardly 
part of his plan, but the opportunity of doing 
so was seized with alacrity. 


The purpose of these royal visits became 
evident when at precisely the same time Prince 
Paul, senior Regent of Yugoslavia, with his 
wife, sister of the Duchess of Kent, arrived at 
Buckingham Palace in the latter part of 
November. As Herr Hitler had lost no time 
after the settlement with Czechoslovakia in 
dispatching his Minister for Economics, Herr 
Funk, to the Balkans to conclude new bartering 
arrangements, it is a safe guess that the south- 
eastern rulers were trying to find out, singly or 
together, what alternative possibility the City 
and British industry, backed by their own 
overseas trade organizations, could offer insteac 
of dependence upon a power not merely 
interested in them economically. 


Yugoslavia and Rumania evidently had, in 
addition, a direct political aim, for their alliance, 
formerly completed by the strongest member 
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ANGLO-ITALIAN PACT; THE PRE-CRISIS STAGE 


It was on April 16, 1938 that the Anglo-Italian pact was signed by Lord Perth (signing, in the above photograph), the 

British Ambassador in Rome, and Count Ciano (right), Italian Foreign Minister ; but it was not until November, after 

Signor Mussolini's participation in the Munich Conference and the withdrawal of some Italian troops from Spain, that the 
provisions of the Agreement came into operation. 
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of the Little Entente, Czecho- 
slovakia, has for its purpose 
the preventing of that Greater 
Hungary of which the Hun- 
garians dream. After the ter- 
ritories claimed by Budapest 
in the north have been won 
back, a new drive, assisted 
by Hitler, for the recovery of 
Hungary’s lost territories in 
Rumania and Yugoslavia 
is not so unlikely that the 
rulers of these countries could 
neglect precautionary mea- 
sures, amongst which the 
ascertaining of the potential 
attitude of Great Britain is 
not the least important. 
Poland alone among the 
eastern countries kept aloof 
from these various nego- 
tiations. Trying first to 
strengthen his own hand, 
her semi-dictator, Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz, held an elec- 
tion which under his system 
returned government and in- 
dependent but no opposition 
candidates. Then, without 
much fuss, he brought about 
an amelioration of Russo- 
Polish relations which might 
be consolidated into a com- 
mon action if Hitler’s often- 
mentioned attempts on the 
Ukraine should materialize. 
Evidently the Poles as well 
as the Russians consider as 
ominous the fact that the 
small remainder of Czecho- 
slovakian Ruthenia has been 
re-christened Sub-Carpathian 
Ukraine; an attack aiming to 
annex the Ukraine or tocreate 
an independent Ukrainian State would menace 
Poland as well as Soviet Russia, as nearly one- 
third of the population of southern Poland belong 
racially and economically to pre-War Ukraine. 


AMONG the many problems which are inci- 

dentally associated with the Munich Agree- 
ment, two questions in particular gained topical 
importance: the Jewish and the Colonial, 
which to a certain extent are interdependent. 
With that outspokenness which thus far has 
stood him in good stead, Herr Hitler, before 
coming to terms about Czechoslovakia, declared 
that he would claim the return of the former 
German colonies—or their equivalent. He 
left it to the Powers concerned—none of which 
was keen to abandon its share of the Versailles 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S ‘STRONG MAN’ IN BERLIN 


Minister of Defence of the Union of South Africa, Mr. Oswald Pirow (left, above) made 
a tour of Europe just after the Crisis, sounding the various governments on the topic 
of the return of the German colonies. 

von Ribbentrop (centre) and Dr. Gie, South African Minister in Berlin. 


He is seen here in November 1938 with Herr 


settlement, if only for the moral reason that the 
treatment of the minorities in the Reich de- 
prived Nazi Germany of any title to rule other 
races—to find that alternative. And he aggra- 
vated the problem for them by a ruthless new 
drive against the six or eight hundred thousand 
Jews still left in the enlarged Germany—a drive 
whose inhuman methods forced the other 
Powers to look for an abode for its unhappy 
victims. In overstepping thus the limits pre- 
scribed by the consciences of the democracies, 
hardened as these may have become by the 
Abyssinian, the Spanish, and the Sino-Japanese 
wars, and certain previous performances of the 
dictators, Hitler’s colonial ambitions have been 
seriously hampered by the reaction produced 
abroad. Among the territories suggested for a 
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FRANCE RECOGNIZES ITALY’S EMPIRE 


Both Britain and France recognized Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia in November 
1938 by sending to Rome ambassadors accredited to the court of ‘‘ the King of Italy 
Our photo shows the French envoy, M. Francois-Poncet, 
formerly ambassador in Berlin, arriving to present his credentials at the Quirinal, Rome. 


and Emperor of Abyssinia.’’ 


new settlement of the German Jews several of 
the former German colonies rank foremost, and 
in the British and the French Parliaments, as 
well as in the press the world over, declarations 
have been made that no part of the yet un- 
developed countries, and no member of the 
primitive races, shall ever be entrusted to Nazi 
rule. These events must have caused a severe 
shock and a disillusionment to Mr. Chamberlain, 
striving to create an appropriate atmosphere 
for the completion of his far-reaching plans for 
the pacification of Europe. 


HE European visits of South Africa’s “ strong 
man,” her Defence Minister, Oswald Pirow, 
have done nothing to lessen the general unwilling- 
ness to comply with Germany’s colonial demands. 
Mr. Pirow, as a Minister in a Dominion Govern- 
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ment, could at best speak 
for his own country and 
people, and not for the 
European Powers, when he 
discussed in Berlin, as he had 
already done in Lisbon and 
London, the problems of 
African re-settlement. The 
news from Germany seemed 
to show that he was very 
careful in broaching. this 
subject, and merely tried to 
find out what was at the 
back of Herr Hitler’s mind. 
Mr. Pirow’s subsequent 
statements seem to show 
that he was not pleased with 
what he learned, and that he 
saw war lurking around the 
corner unless a complete 
volte-face of the mentality in 
most European countries 
could be brought about. 
In his view Hitler’s drive 
for colonies might be less 
an end in itself—in contra- 
diction to his anti-colonial 
belief as laid down in Mein 
Kampf—than a means to 
assert and to drive home a 
superiority upon the chess- 
board of international 
politics which he thought he 
had won in Munich. On the 
other hand, it might be 
meant as a bartering pro- 
position—to be bought off 
after being sufficiently. 
driven home, by a promise 
of a free hand, or even sup- 
port, when he found the time 
ripe for his drive into the 
south-east of Europe. 
Even so, a number of questions, among which 
the colonial was not the least, came to the fore 
after the Munich Agreement and very largely 
as one of its consequences. Taken together, 
they seem to prove that the ambitions of Nazi 
Germany were by no means satisfied with the 
comparatively easy realization of her two first 
territorial aims, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
They indicate also that the democracies, with 
their slower moving and more complicated 
machinery, as compared with the one-man 
decisions and the subordination of every vital 
interest to that one man’s ambitions that obtains 
in Nazi Germany, are “ up against’ a lengthy 
and difficult task before they can succeed in 
proving their superior political efficiency, as 
well as the more humanitarian and more 
progressive character of their system. 
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WORLD OPINION. 3 


IN the SHADOW of WAR 


O” September 22 Mr. Chamberlain departed on his second flight to 


Germany—this time to Bad Godesberg on the Rhine. 


Of this conference 


the world’s press made comment as indicated in the following extracts. 
The first is reprinted from ‘“< The Times’? of September 23, which 
in its leading article said: 


HE future of Europe is bound up with 
its success or failure. Were it to fail, 
there cannot be a doubt in anyone’s 

mind in this country—there should not be a 
doubt anywhere—that the British people 
would answer with instant, unhesitating, and 
united resolution any call that might be 
made upon them. If Mr. Chamberlain succeeds, 
then issues which, if left to the blind force of 
events, must doom the world’s peace, may yet be 
subjected in time to the weight not of military but of 
diplomatic pressure and counter-pressure, and shaped 
to serve a common end. To put it in one sentence, 
the Prime Minister has set himself to get the work of a 
peace conference done before the next war and not 


after it. He cannot dictate the outcome of his 
exertions. But one thing can be said now, even if he 
should fail. He has striven to the last by all that one 


man’s energy, resource, and indifference to calumny 
could do to hold up and reverse that same fatalistic 
slither into the abyss—the phrase, in another context, 
is Mr. Eden’s—which carried agonized Europe help- 
lessly away in late July and early August 1914. 
What could have been easier, in a smaller man, than 
to have eschewed these self-sought risks of inter- 
vention ? To have moved with, and not against, 
the tide of events would have brought this country 
by now into the worst of all perils, the peril of war 
upon a confused issue fastened upon an unconvinced 
and disunited people. Yet masterly inaction, despite 
these consequences, need have entailed no great danger 
for Mr. Chamberlain personally. He could have bought 
cheaply for himself, whatever the price that Britain 
and Europe paid, the ephemeral adulation of those 
who now clamour that, as between democracy and 
dictatorship, there is henceforth no righteous relation 
but war, or—in the delusive incantation with which 
many of them hope to charm away a terrible logic— 
peace secured by the standing threat of war. 


Berliner Tageblatt (Sept. 23). 


After one Prague Government had accepted the 
proposals drawn up by Britain and France, the new 
Government, on the orders of Moscow, lets loose its 
pack on the defenceless Sudeten Germans. 

It need hardly be said that they will not remain 
without defence a second longer than circumstances 
demand. 

The one Power which is in a position to oppose this 
outburst of madness will do everything to stem it, 
without regard to possible misinterpretation of its 
measures. This will be done for the safety of the 
Sudeten Germans and also in fulfilment of the mission 
which National Socialist Germany has recognized from 
the outset as its task in Europe. 


Le Temps (Sept. 23). 
Kurope must now realize what it owes to the 
Czechoslovak people, who have consented to the hardest 


sacrifices that one can ask of a nation, the voluntary 
surrender of a part of its national territory. 

We can understand the bitterness of a proud and 
free people, forced to abdicate thus before the menace 
of force from beyond its frontiers, facing the choice 
between submission to an inevitable and unequal 
struggle, in which it would have no hope of triumphing. 


L’Ordre (Sept. 23). 

Not only has our Government dishonoured the 
signature which France gave to Czechoslovakia, but 
it has uncompromisingly ordered her to hold out her 
throat to Hitler’s knife, without discussion and without 
delay. 


Le Journal (Sept. 23). 


Germany’s aim is to use a vassalized Czechoslovakia 
as a bridge to Rumanian wheat and oil. It is up to 
the French to decide whether they will play the German 
game or that of the Italians, Hungarians and Poles. 


L’ Humanité (Sept. 23). 

We learn that Poland, a country which was made 
possible by the military intervention of France and 
whose army exists only thanks to French loans, is 
mobilized against the Czechs. The constitution of the 
new Czech Government is a moral disavowal of the 
tricked agreement of the Prague Government. 


Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Sept. 24). 


The Godesberg phase lies behind us and the menacing 
developments in Czechoslovakia have proved that 
neither speed nor the message that Mr. Chamberlain 
delivered in its original form can meet the demands 
of the hour. The thanks of the German nation are 
due to Mr. Chamberlain. The difficulty of his position 
is clearly realized in Germany. His personality and his 
political future were at stake. He preferred to risk 
these rather than drop the idea of revision. 

Speculation on the details of Herr Hitler’s proposals 
are out of place at the present. The German demands 
are known—a frontier which means a real separation 
of nationalities so that the danger of our German 
brothers is immediately averted. 

If Prague accepts this memorandum peace is saved 
for the whole world. Despite the increase in intolerable 
terror, Germany has shown great reserve. Germany 
asks for peace. It is Prague that wants war. 


Giornale d’Italia (Dr. Gayda, Sept. 24). 

Whatever happens, Italy will be neither absent nor 
inactive. Italy, robust and proud, stands in a single 
bloc of will-power and decision at the side of Germany 
and of all the nations which claim their rights. 


Rand Daily Mail (Sept. 24). 

Mr. Chamberlain has gone to the limit of feasible 
concessions. If these do not suffice to ensure peace, 
then nothing will do so, and the British Commonwealth 
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of Nations will face the future, whatever it may bring, 
in the knowledge that every effort was made to preserve 
peace. 


Sunday Times (‘‘Scrutator,” Sept. 25). 

Never surely has there been a crisis at once so acute 
and so long-drawn-out as this, so obscure and con- 
tradictory in its presentation of the facts, so tantalizing 
in its no doubt necessary silences and reserves, so nerve- 
racking in its oscillations between hope and fear, so 
distracting in its tugs at our sympathy. 

There have been times in the last few weeks when 
faith in the essential reasonableness even of political 
human nature has raised high hopes for the future. 
How could any nation bring itself to go to war when 
so broad and easy an avoidance was provided ? But 
the higher the hope the more grievous has been the 
concussion of fall. 

Yet the world-wide enthusiasm for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mission to Berchtesgaden was the authentic voice of 
our common humanity. Universal praise, it is true, 
has since been modified by criticism and even calumny, 
but is not the reason for that quite independent of the 
merits of the argument ? Was it not that men saw 
in the receding figure of world war a licence to 
controversy that seemed to have become safe? Alas, 
the dread apparition has returned, and never was it 
more unsafe than now to indulge the bitterness of 
disappointment. It is a time to keep a very tight rein 
on passion and impetuous action. If we do, with the 
returning spectre of war may also come back the voice 
of humanity. ... 


The Observer (J. L. Garvin, Sept. 25). 


Let every man and woman who reads these lines 
steel their hearts to read them undaunted. To face 
the truth in its whole starkness, to vow that life and 
goods are henceforth nothing by comparison with 
the issues staked, to realize that we may be summoned 
to rise up for the fight of all time—this is our one sure 
salvation under God. Putting away all weakness and 
all division for many a long day, and it may be for 
many a long year, we must prepare ourselves instantly 
in soul and action for any call we may have to answer, 
for any ordeal we may have to meet. If so, no alter- 
native will have been left us but such a submission 
to shame and abasement as would have made the 
name of this generation stink in the world’s nostrils, 
and remain as a reproach and a hissing in the pages 
of history ... 


Petit Parisien (Sept. 25). 


Now that they have agreed to the sacrifice of the 
Sudeten territories, it would be hard to believe that our 
Czechoslovak friends would run the risk of defeating 
the attempt at appeasement of the British Premier 
simply through the methods of the transfer. France 
is ready to defend the integrity of Czechoslovakia 
against attack. England would certainly follow her 
and so would Russia. But Frenchmen and also 
Englishmen would hardly understand that they were 
being involved in a war because the Czechs and the 
Germans were unable to agree on the way to effect a 
transfer of territories which had been admitted in 
principle. 


New York World Telegram (Sept. 25). 


If war comes now it wil! be uniquely because Hitler 
wants it. 
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The Hearst Press (Sept. 25). 

America, in .its sincerity and simplicity, should keep 
out of European politics. There are only two periods 
in Europe’s existence. One is a period of war and the 
other is a period of preparation for the next war. 


Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (Sept. 26). 

If, as is being declared in Germany, these proposals 
[the Godesberg Plan] represent Herr Hitler’s “‘ last 
word’’ to Czechoslovakia, susceptible of neither 
discussion nor compromise, then the outlook is dark 
indeed. They are no mere rectifications of the Anglo- 
French plan, but a radical stiffening of the terms, 
disclosed to Mr. Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden, on 
which the plan was founded. Mr. Chamberlain made 
it perfectly clear to Herr Hitler at Godesberg that 
in agreeing to transmit them to the Czechoslovak 
Government he undertook no sort of responsibility 
for their-contents and was not prepared in any way to 
urge their acceptance upon the Czechs. Last night 
MM. Daladier and Bonnet, after a prolonged Cabinet 
meeting, arrived in London, in order, it is understood, 
to inform the British Government of their firm resolve 
to tolerate no fresh concessions beyond the Anglo- 
French plan. With this attitude it is to be presumed 
the British Government will find themselves in full 
sympathy. The German system of saying “ thank 
you for nothing ’’ to every concession and perpetually 
raising the price of peace has reached the point of 
exhausting the patience no less of the two Western 
Powers than of the Czechs themselves. 


Manchester Guardian (Sept. 26). 

These menacing proposals the British Government— 
and the French Government also, but it is our own that 
concerns us—has to examine closely from more than one 
point of view. We ourselves have had, and have, no 
legal obligations, as has France, towards Czechoslovakia 
herself. But the Government has to look beyond that 
limited horizon. Whatever were the reasons for 
pressing the Czechs to yield to Hitler’s first demands, 
the Government will have to consider what would 
be the effects on the position of Britain if Europe 
should be ruled by the methods which have been and 
are still being applied to Czechoslovakia ; still more, 
it has to consider what those effects would be to us in 
terms not only of moral but also of material force 
in the near future. Those are the issues which must 
govern its decision. 


QO the evening of Monday, September 26, 

Herr Hitler made his speech at the Berlin 
Sports Palace (see p. 220). The following day 
the newspapers of the world had this to say of it: 


Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (Sept. 27). 

Amid what Dr. Goebbels, in his introductory words, 
rightly described as the “‘ breathless tension’ of all 
Europe, Herr Hitler made his speech at the Berlin 
Sports Palace last night. It was a speech teeming 
with the menace and invective which is unfortunately 
the normal accompaniment of his pronouncements 
on such occasions. Its flamboyant rhetoric was the 
worst possible contribution towards the pacification 
of minds and tempers which is so urgently needed 
at a time like this, and the vulgar abuse hurled against 
President Benes will inflict no damage on the repu- 
tation of a statesman whose dignity and restraint 
throughout the Crisis afford the most creditable 
contrast to Herr Hitler’s unbridled explosions of pas- 
sion. The best that can be said of the speech is that, 
while it slammed the door, it did not irrevocably bar 


and bolt it. Herr Hitler declared that he stood by the 
Godesberg memorandum and that he gave the Czechs 
until Oct. 1 to accept it. ... 


New York Times (Sept. 27). 


The wheels of destiny are moving fast. The an- 
nouncement that Great Britain and Russia will join 
France in a triple front if Germany invades Czecho- 
slovakia is a clear and momentous answer to Hitler. 

The three great Powers have proclaimed their in- 
tention of resisting force by force and this completely 
alters the balance for Germany. The question of the 
hour is now ‘‘How far will Hitler go against the 
coalition formed against him ?”’ 

Is he ready to go back to the earlier settlement and, 
above all, to the methods of settlement he accepted at 
Berchtesgaden, or does he mean that at the end of the 
week’s truce, or before, he intends to seize what he 
demanded at Godesberg ? 

The last word is his. He can turn back to his original 
terms or he can use his one-man-power to lead his own 
people to destruction. At last the issue is clearly 
joined. 

If, as the “first soldier’’ of the German nation, he 
marches into Czechoslovakia, he will be met with such 
resistance that only a man lost to all sense of respon- 
sibility and all contact with reality would risk the 
certain disaster that the course entails for himself, for 
his country and for the world. 


L’Epoque (M. de Kerillis, Sept. 27). 

Neither France nor Britain, who have gone a long 
way beyond simple conciliation by allowing total 
satisfaction to Germany as regards her fundamental 
claim—that is, the Sudetens—can capitulate without 
disappearing from the ranks of the great nations. . . . 

Their honour is at stake certainly, but much more 
so their prestige in the world, their immediate security 
and their greatest interests. . . . Let us be ready for 
anything. War may recede if we are brave and strong. 


Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Sept. 27). 

Hitler has spoken his last word. The next phase 
will be action. 

This action can take two different forms. T[ither 
Dr. Benes orders the evacuation of the German districts 
and hands them over to the Reich, or we shall ourselves 
get them. Benes holds world peace in his hand. 
Germany is determined, and Benes must choose. 


Berliner Tageblatt (Sept. 27). 


It is Hitler’s merit before history to have branded 
before the entire world the criminal machinations of 
this professional troublemonger [Dr. Benes]. 

Should Benes try to compel Germans to shoot at 
Germans, this would be the end of any negotiations. 
Seventy-five million Germans follow Hitler—a nation 
in arms such as the world has never seen before. 


Cape Times (Sept. 27). 

It is terribly disheartening to find in Hitler’s lengthy 
speech no word that can be described as conciliatory or 
helpful. ... The threat is not merely a threat to 
Czechoslovakia. It is a demand that violence and 
power should be allowed to exert their full strength 
against world-peace at any moment. 

It is impossible, if the world is ever to regain sane 
internationa! relationships, that this madness should 
continue. Hitler’s speech showed him to be ruthless, 
defiant and uncompromising. 


Evening Bulletin, (Philadelphia, Sept. 27). 

Mr. Chamberlain’s guarantee to transfer to Germany 
the Sudeten regions of Czechoslovakia would seem to 
remove the last justification for war on the part of 
Berlin, even from the National Socialist standpoint. 


Nya Dagligt Allehanda (Sweden, Sept. 27). 


The difference between the Hitler plan and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s is Chamberlain’s leads to peace and 
Hitler’s to war. 


La Tribuna (Sept. 27). 


The Fuehrer’s speech was clear and honest. He 
categorically declared that his sole aim is the union 
of the Sudetens with Germany. That is the aim 
which the two Western Powers and the conscience 
of the civilized world have already recognized as just. 
Hitler’s demonstration that he has no war aims was so 
exhaustive that it could not but convince all who are 
free from prejudice. 


Toronto Globe and Mail (Sept. 26). 


Chamberlain has done all possible to invoke reason 
and dispassionate procedure. The flames have been 
fed in Berlin and Rome, and if they become a world 
conflagration their responsibility will remain for 
ever. ... The Hitler memorandum betrays the 
aggressor more definitely. It shows plainly that the 
freedom of the German Sudetens from oppression 
is but an excuse for the destruction of Czechoslovakia 
politically and economically. 


Melbourne Argus (Sept. 28). 


Hitler’s speech was querulous, uncompromising, 
bitter, provocative, vain, and vainglorious. In other 
words it was characteristic of Hitler, who never ceased 
Hitlering. 

Compliance is not possible by October. We suspect 
that when Hitler made his threat he knew it was not 
possible unless he went to war. 

Why should he not be satisfied with compliance 
on October 2, October 9, or a month hence ? 

Why should he go to war for the sake of one day’s 
occupation or a week or a month ? 

It is a maddening thought that one man with a word 
can invoke war and by a word banish it. 

To save the world from war he needs only to accept 
Britain’s guarantee. 

Otherwise the only conclusion possible is that he is 
resolved to go to war on any pretext and no consider- 
ation for humanity, morality, justice, or prudence will 
deflect him from his purpose. 


New York Times (Sept. 28). 


No man—not even in the event of a man being 
wholly free from Mr. Chamberlain’s tremendous bur- 
dens—could have shown a finer sense of fairness or a 
more scrupulous justice in weighing what was valid 
in the claims of Germany against the unreasonableness 
by which the government of that nation has sought 
and still seeks now to achieve its ends. 

Whatever happens in Europe Mr. Chamberlain 
will emerge from the momentous events of the past 
fortnight as an heroic figure. Between the excited 
voice raised in scorn and anger in the Sports Palace 
on Monday and the quiet, patient and almost tragic 
voice that spoke in London yesterday [referring to the 
Prime Minister’s broadcast to the nation] there lies 
the measure of all that is dear to the civilized peoples 
of the world. 
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HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 10 


CRITICS in the 


COMMONS (2) 


n this, the second instalment of speeches delivered during the ‘‘Munich 
debates ’’ of the House of Commons, we “‘ listenin ’’ to the more important 
of the utterances made on the second and third days, October 4 and 


October 5. 


The quotations are made from ** Hansard ’’ (Parl. Debates, 


Vol. 339, Nos. 162, 163). The first speaker was Mr. Herbert Morrison. 


ASK myself, as I expect many hon. 

Members have been asking themselves, 

what is the nation thinking about the 
situation ? Some hon. Members, and, I suspect, 
some Ministers are thinking and, indeed, hoping, 
that the average British citizen is just relieved 
at the fact that war did not take place and that he 
is not thinking at all. I can understand Ministers, 
at any rate, hoping that that is the case. It is their 
hope, I suspect, that the citizen is just relieved and that 
he is forgetting about it, but if Ministers are under 
that delusion I think they are making a great mistake. 
People are thinking—not only the people who are 
accustomed to think and to discuss international 
policy and foreign affairs, not only the people with 
what is known as higher education ; ordinary men and 
women of the middle classes and the working classes 
are asking themselves questions. Perhaps they are 
not getting to the full an answer, but they are putting 
questions which we have got to answer, and which 
Ministers will have to answer. 

This is what, I think, is going through the minds of 
the masses of the British people. They came right 
up to the edge of war; they saw the gas masks being 
distributed, and the anti-aircraft defences being 
mounted. They were looking war in the face; and 
then something happened and the war did not occur, 
and they were relieved. We were relieved, everybody 
was relieved, as was only human and natural; but the 
relief was followed, and is being followed increasingly, 
I suggest, by a number of questions. These are the 
questions which I think that great gentleman who is 
known as “‘the man in the street”’ is putting to himself 
and to others, and will be putting increasingly to his 
Members of Parliament. First, how was it that we 
came to the point that we were staring war in the face ? 
Secondly, have we, through needless fear and lack of 
proper diplomatic preparation, saved ourselves at the 
expense of honour and at the expense of a brave 
country and a brave people for whom the British people 
now have a very warm regard and high respect, 
namely, the Czechs ? 

Thirdly, the man in the street is increasingly asking 
himself, Are we safe from{war in the future as far as we 
can see? The Prime Minister says he thinks that it 
is now peace for our time. Well, “our time” is a 
very elastic phrase. ... The man in the street is 
asking, Are we safe from war in the foreseeable future ? 
The good father, the good mother, the good citizen 
not only wants to feel that we are safe for his time or 
her time, but to know that we are safe from war in our 
children’s time, and if there is no satisfactory answer to 
that question they will want to know why not from 
Ministers and from Members of Parliament. Fourthly, 
if we are not safe from war in the foreseeable future, 
will our chances as a nation of resisting aggression be 
greater or less than they would have been had it come to 
war on this occasion ? That is an important question, 
and the answer ought to be forthcoming from His 


Majesty’s Government and the supporters of their 
policy. 

Let us look at these four questions which, I suggest, 
are being put with increasing insistence by the ordinary 
citizens of our country. First, why were we on the 
brink of war? ... This party has said insistently, 
ever since 1931, that if the policy of drift continued, 
if the cowardly unimaginative and ineffective policy, 
merely negative, of dodging trouble whenever it came 
was persisted in, that there would come a time when it 
was not a question of the Chinese being the victims 
of a Japanese aggression that was almost encouraged 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; that there would 
come a time when it would not be merely a matter 
of Abyssinians being the victims of aggression in 
circumstances which left us no particular credit at the 
end of the day ; that a time would come when it would 
not be a question of Spain in which there was no racial 
issue involved affecting Germans or Italians. . . . 

We on this side said, “‘ If this drift goes on, if this 
cowardly policy of weak Ministers continues, under 
which you are merely evading trouble because it has 
not actually reached your doorstep, then be sure the 
time will come when it is on your doorstep.” It 
was on our doorstep last week—not in at the front 
door, but on the doorstep. We were on the verge 
of a great calamity for our own country and for the 
world. We here have said, ‘‘ Either we must join 
with other countries in the collective organization 
of the peace of the world and the conscious building 
up of a tidy world, a just world and a fair world, or 
we must go on with this policy of—not a policy, but 
this bending; this submission to blackmail, and one 
of these days we shaJl not be able to evade war itself.” 


Q)X the other hand, what have His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment been doing throughout these years? Let 
hon. Members question themselves in all sincerity, 
ask themselves what is happening and what is the 
result of it all. The Government, despite nominal 
declarations of friendship and adherence to the League 
of Nations, and even to collective security, have since 
1931 persistently and increasingly cold-shouldered 
the League of Nations. They have been parties to the 
weakening of its moral authority, parties to its dis- 
integration. They have been parties to that process 
which has caused the lesser and smaller countries now 
to have no faith at all in the League, and, having helped 
in the disintegration and the demoralization of the 
League, Conservative politicians have then said, 
“What is the good of talking about the League ? 
It has largely gone.”’... 

Sometimes hon. Members opposite have accused us, 
wrongly and unjustly, of desiring war with Germany 
and Italy. It is untrue, and they know that it is un- 
true. We desire war with no people on God’s earth. 
We would co-operate with Fascist Governments, if 
it were possible in the genuine promotion of peace. 
We would not make an ideological discrimination, 
but the very men who have charged us with ideological 
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discrimination have refused to co-operate fully in foreign 
policy with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
because they do not like their politics and their 
economic ideas, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Soviet Union has proved itself, whatever else you may 
think about it, to be a genuine friend of peace and a 
loyal member of the League of Nations. So we have 
discouraged them and kept them at arm’s length. We 
have had as little to do as we possibly could with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on grounds of 
political discrimination. As I ask myself what explains 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government, I cannot help 
feeling that in the modern Conservative party there is 
a subconscious interna- 
tional class consciousness 
that is even driving them 
to the point not only of 
being unfriendly to the real 
cause of peace and of being 
willing to betray liberty, 
but, by their international 
class prejudice, to favour 
Fascism. It tends to make 
them refuse to co-operate 
with Soviet Russia. That 
class consciousness has 
now reached the point at 
which they are even pre- 
pared to set aside the in- 
terests of their country... 


In all the pre-triumph 
period of the German 
Nazis one can see Hitler’s 
psychology working in pre- 
cisely the same way as 
that in which he has been 
working internationally 
since the triumph of his 
party in power. He has a 
most profound contempt 
for what he himself has 
called the bourgeois poli- 
ticians—between ourselves 
I share that contempt. Is 
it not the case that his 
contempt has been borne 
out? He frightened the 


SPOKESMAN OF LABOUR 


never troubled to cultivate the German people. In 
their speeches and negotiations our Ministers have 
forgotten that behind the dictators there were 
70,000,000 or more of German people who were as 
anxious for the peace of the world as were the British 
people, and who could have been talked to as the 
dictators were talking to our people. [Hon. MEMBERS : 
‘“* How ?’’] On the wireless. We did it finally, and 
it was not too well done. Iam not talking about what 
happened at the last minute, but of what ought to have 
happened for weeks and months before. There has 
never been a real attempt to talk to the people, but 
mere reliance upon talking to the dictator himself, who 
is assumed to represent 
the mind of the people. We 
happen to know that he 
does not by any means 
universally represent the 
mind of the German people. 

The result of all this weak- 
ness in policy, the result of 
this wobbling, the result of 
this cringing, the result of 
this fear—I am not objec- 
ting to proper diplomacy, 
careful language, discretion 
in negotiation; I do not 
disagree with that at all ; 
but I say, and I will prove 
presently from the Prime 
Minister’s own words, that 
you have mistaken your 
psychology in handling 
Herr Hitler, and you have 
mistaken your psychology 
in handling Signor Musso- 
lini as well—the result of all 
this is that British prestige 
and British influence have 
been lessened in the world 
and in Europe. ... 


Generally speaking, the 
Prime Minister’s interviews 
appeared to me to be the 
interviews of a supplicant. 
He gave Herr Hitler, not 
only in his interview but 


bourgeois politicians of 
Germany and he has 
frightened our own Prime 
Minister. I really believe 
that that isso. I am not 


One of the most forceful speeches made in the Commons 

after the Crisis had passed came from Mr. Herbert Morrison 

(leader of the Socialist Party in the L.C.C.) who spoke, as a 

prelude to his criticism of the Government, of the grave 

concern arising from ‘‘the admitted lack of preparedness 
to protect the civil population.’’ 


in his broadcast, what I 
think was a very danger- 
ous impression of sheer 
funk. The Prime Minister 
could have been in an im- 


going to say that the Prime 
Minister is a man of straw, because he is certainly not 
a man of straw or a man of no character. I have seen 
him at work. I saw him at work at the Ministry of 
Health, and he is a man of decision in departmental 
administration—but I believe that in these negotiations 
with Herr Hitler he has been frightened out of his life. 


I BELIEVE that that process of being frightened 
was actually one of the factors that weakened the 
influence and the strength of our country in those 
negotiations. The Government have an idea that 
they must be careful to the point of obscurity about 
what they say, in case there is offence. Years have 
gone by without news being sent out in German .and 
Italian through the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
but at the last minute we did it. Why did we not do it 
before ? They transmit in foreign languages. Because 
somebody might have been offended. I am certain 
that the psychology of that is all wrong. We have 


mensely superior position 
strategically. He could, instead of being the spokesman, 
the rather nervous spokesman, of a semi-detached Great 
Britain, semi-detached from its friends and completely 
detached from the great bulk of the world so far as real 
power was concerned—instead of being the spokesman 
in conditions of weakness of that kind, he could have 
been the reasonable but firm and authorized spokesman 
at a point earlier than that, and with more effect. Even 
at that point he could have been the authorized spokes- 
man of Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, and possibly of other Powers in Europe. I 
am no jingo. I am not worried about an excessive 
point of dignity on the part of my country if it is a 
question of saving the peace of the world; but if I 
have to choose between the Prime Minister of my 
country going solely as the representative of a detached 
Great Britain, without a real mind of its own, and his 
going as the authorized representative of a Power that 
carried real influence at that conversation, I would 
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prefer the Prime Minister of my country to go in the 
second capacity rather than in the first. 

At the end of it all he has really preferred to risk war. 
At the end of these negotiations, what we were really 
doing was risking war. Do not let there be any illusion 
about it. Even though it is possible that the other side 
may, for all we know, have really been just as nervous 
as the Prime Minister, still there were the elements on 
both sides of risk of war, because you cannot mobilize 
armies and fleets without a danger of the thing running 
off. We were taking in any case the risk of war, but 
the tragedy is that we were taking the risk of war with 
weak forces behind us, whereas we could have taken 
the risk of war with vast and powerful forces behind us. 
One has, as I have said, reason to think that Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini themselves may well have had just 
as much to fear as the British Prime Minister. The 
Italian people were in no mood for war. Signor 
Mussolini jumped in at the last minute, but I can never 
be sure whether it was we who got him into that media- 
tion, or whether Herr Hitler got him in, or whether, 
determined not to be out of the limelight, he got himself 
in. I cannot make up my mind as to that, but I am 
perfectly certain that Signor Mussolini was as apprehen- 
sive of war as anybody else, and Herr Hitler himself was 
in for trouble both with his people and probably with 
his Army. I agree that these are not certainties, that 
they are not things with which irresponsibly to gamble, 
but they are factors legitimately to be taken into 
account in the course of negotiations upon which the 
peace of the world depends. And so it was, I suggest, 
that the Prime Minister had to accept terms rather than 
to negotiate terms, and that consequently he was driven 
to accept a bargain of which he really cannot be proud, 
and of some of the features of which, I am sure, he must 
in his heart be ashamed. 


: | Hens is the first question of the man in the street, 
and that is the answer which I, personally, would 
give. Icome to the second. Through needless fear, have 
we been dishonoured in part, and have we betrayed a 
great and brave peoplewho, perhaps, have made a greater 
success of democracy than any other of the new post- 
War States ? I think the answer is that we have an 
element of dishonour in this business, and we know it. 
I think it is the case that we did betray the Czechs or, 
if you like, that we had to. Say, if you like, that you 
were sorry, but there was nothing else to do; but the 
Czechs were betrayed. The fact that yesterday the 
Prime Minister came to the House with a proposal for 
a loan to Czechoslovakia and an immediate credit of 
£10,000,000 is, perhaps, the most conclusive evidence 
that the Government feel some dishonour and some 
discredit. I think it is right. I think we have an 
obligation, I think the Government have an obligation, 
to assist Czechoslovakia in these new and difficult 
circumstances. But I think it is associated with 
twinges of conscience and feelings of shame. There 
were alternatives. There was the Fourth Plan. There 
could have been an exchange of populations between 
the two countries. Instead, we have had the betrayal 
—for it is a betrayal... . | 
Are we saved from an early war? Are we given a 
reasonable time in which people can live in peace and 
comfort without being subject to the fear of war all the 
time ? That is the kind of peace our people want. 
The answer is that we are not saved from an early war. 
We have only the word of one or two dictators that they 
will keep the peace. But the evidence is on record— 
I need not recite it now—of case after case where Herr 
Hitler has made either a diplomatic or a military 
offensive, and said, “* This is the last word, the last spot 


of bother you are going to have, the last surprise ; it ts 
the last bit of territory I want,” and he has consistently 
broken his word. That is true of him not only since he 
has been in power, but before he came into power in 
Germany. We have to face the fact, whether we like it 
or not, that Fascism does not believe in morality. 
Fascism believes that where it is advantageous to break 
your word it is foolish to keep it—that keeping your 
word is only bourgeois morality. Herr Hitler has 
broken his word time after time. Therefore, I very 
much regret that we cannot accept it now..... 
According to The Times yesterday, he said, speaking to 
the people of Sudetenland : 

“‘ It is our pride that every German gau shares not 
only in the German joy but also in the German 
duties, and if necessary in all our sacrifices. The 
nation was ready to draw the sword for you.” 


Listen to this—this within a few days of there being no 
more territorial ambitions, no more trouble : 

‘You will be just as ready, if at any time or any- 
where German land or German people are threatened, 
to stand by them.” 

You can make hopeful explanations of that. You can 
say, ‘are threatened.” I gather that is the point of 
the relieved laugh of hon. Members opposite, but this 
kind of language was used persistently about Sudeten- 
land. There was no threatening by the people there. 
You can easily cause people to talk about being 
threatened and stir up civil strife. I wish we could be 
satisfied, I wish we could accept the word the Prime 
Minister has brought back; but we want something 
more than that. We want firm assurances. [ven the 
Prime Minister himself is so nervous about the future 
that he says, “‘ Notwithstanding this peace I have made, 
notwithstanding peace in our time, the great thing, the 
immediate thing, the practical thing we have to do is to 
go ahead with rearmament.” It may be that that is 
so, but that is not the statement of a man who is 
satisfied that he has brought about peace. 

Finally, there is the question, What are our chances 
if this next time comes? Are they better or worse ? 
This is a question that every hon. Member must ask 
himself if he is concerned about the security of the 
country. I suggest that the answer cannot possibly be 
in doubt. There is a point on the credit side. You 
have some further time. One does not know how long. 
It may be a year or two; it may only be months. You 
have some further time for rearmament and the develop- 
ment of air-raid precautions ; but remember that the 
enemy has further time, too—if there be anenemy. I 
give you that credit point, even though it be not much 
credit. On the debit side we have to face the fact that 
Czechoslovakia is lost—at any rate for some time, 
perhaps for ever—as an important military Power 
which has loyally co-operated with the League of 
Nations and which would have been of value; and, 
against that, we are undertaking some nebulous 
guarantee that may get us into trouble instead of 
keeping us out of trouble. So Czechoslovakia is lost, 
practically speaking. We have actually compelled 
Czechoslovakia to hand over fortifications, including 
that great Maginot line, information about the techni- 
cal construction of which will be worth something to the 
German military organization. We have compelled 
them to hand them over. We have compelled them to 
hand over valuable and modern guns and to give 
Germany £25,000,000 worth of armaments. That is 
done. We have increased the German Army by 
400,000 trained men. Read what The T'1mes corres- 
pondent says about it in the story from Eger today. 
The Times is friendly to the Government. This is 
what he says: 
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‘“* One aspect of the incorporation of the Sudeten 
German territory with the Reich which pleases 
military men in particular is that the German Army 
receives immediately 400,000 men fully trained to 
arms and a sizable addition to the yearly intake of 
recruits.”’ 

That has been done. In addition to that, we have 
relieved Herr Hitler, in case of his making trouble for 
us, of the necessity for the defence of frontiers which 
he would have needed to defend with much more 
serious military forces than will now be the case. 
That is another entry on the debit side. The morale 
of France may be weakened. I am not going to under- 
estimate the part, I think the bad part, that the 
Government of France played in this affair. Not at all. 
They have a terrible responsibility, but, whoever is to 
blame, we must face the fact that their morale may be 
weakened. Poland and the countries of South-Eastern 
Europe, who, if Britain had had a real policy—at any 
rate there was a chance—would have followed us in 
the collective organization of peace and the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe, are now going to feel 
that the only hope for them is to make terms with the 
dictators. Signor Mussolini himself will, more than 
ever, fear Herr Hitler. He will be more than ever in 
military danger if he ever dares to stand up to Herr 
Hitler. . . . 
Mr. James Maxton 


I RISE to say a few words on the matters before 

the House. I and those who sit with me made, 
more than a week ago, an unequivocal announcement 
to the country that if war took place we would be in 
opposition to that war and would take every step that 
lay within our power to bring it to a speedy end. We 
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did that with much heart-searching, knowing exactly 
what such a step meant, knowing how we should be 
derided and chased from pillar to post and mis- 
represented. We did it because we believe that war 
is the one great overriding evil that humanity has to 
face. We have every sympathy with Czechoslovakia, 
as much as other people have. We have as much sym- 
pathy particularly for the working-class Czechs as 
other people. We have the same sympathy for them 
as we had for the people of Belgium in 1914, but we 
did not see that as the issue. We saw that the war in 
1914 was fought for 44 years as a war to end war; and 
it did not do that. It was fought as a war to make 
this land fit for heroes, and it did not do that. It 
was a war fought for democracy, and it did not do 
that, because today the big menace with which we are 
confronted arises from the fact that the aftermath of 
the last War was not the spread of democracy in 
Europe but the creation of more dictators. We saw our 
own country enter into that war as a democracy, and 
within a short time turned into a military dictator- 
ship—of a necessity. An hon. Member opposite—I am 
not sure whether it was the right. hon. Member for 
Warwick and Leamington (Mr. Eden) or the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty—said that we ought to copy 
some of their methods—and democracy would have 
gone in this country. 

The last War lasted 4} years and produced none of 
the results it was fought to achieve. It destroyed the 
lives definitely in battle of 10,000,000 men. How many 
lives should we have lost in this war? We have seen 
the Japan-China war and the Spanish war lasting two 
years. There have been estimates assuming that war 
on the scale envisaged here would have lasted twice as 
long, and having regard to the tremendous intensi- 
fication of war-dealing instruments, is it foolish to 
assume that 50,000,000 people would have lost their 
lives on this occasion ? Is there anything in life which 
was worth facing that ? We were going to live under- 
ground as rats. In my own home town I saw trenches 
being dug, and I pictured dignified and sensible human 
beings rushing into them to escape some foul death of 
the skies. I could see it not only in London but in 
Berlin ; I could see it in Prague and in Paris. I could 
see the terrible’ degeneration of humanity, and that if 
we survived we were going to live only if we could 
make ourselves completely callous to all these horrors. 
What sort of a new world is to come out of that? 
What is democracy to get out of that ? What sort of 
new social order is to come out of that ? 

Whatever happened to me I was against it upon 
grounds of ordinary common human sense ; on every 
ground of my Socialist philosophy. On every ground 
of my sympathy and understanding of the aspirations 
of the working classes of this country I was against 
it, and said I was against it, and that any effort that 
was made for peace would receive my support. I said 
so in this House last Wednesday when the danger was 
great, and I repeat it now when the danger has some- 
what eased. The Prime Minister in that period of 
time, in that limited period of time, did something 
that the mass of the common people in the world 
wanted done. With all my political antagonisms, with 
all my antagonisms to the political philosophy of the 
people who stand beside him, I am not going to stand 
here and lie. Last week he did something which the 
common people of the world wanted done, and now 
that we have a breathing-space we can argue and 
debate and denounce in the good recognized legitimate 
democratic way. . . . 

I do not believe that we have got world peace. I 
do not believe that we have even got as far as the 


Prime Minister’s belief—that we have got the foun- 
dations of peace on which the superstructure is to be 
erected. I believe that what we have got in the world 
is a possibility of laying the foundations of peace, and 
it seems to me, having regard to the menace of last 
week, having regard to the clear way in which it was 
brought hard up against all our minds, that every 
scrap of human intelligence that can be brought to 
bear to make this breathing-space a real world peace, 
must be brought to bear. 

I want to say to hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that in the view of those who sit on these 
benches you cannot get world peace on the basis of a 
capitalist order of society. You cannot get world 
peace on the basis of the British Empire—an offence 
to every other nation in the world. Imperialists here 
yesterday criticized Herr Hitler for wanting power. 
But surely that is the basis of capitalist philosophy. 
Surely that is the British Empire. What ethical or 
logical reason can you put forward against Herr Hitler 
wanting power—world-wide power—on the basis of 
your own social and political philosophy, and what 
objection can you possibly have to Herr Hitler wanting 
to defend the people of his own race and of his own 
nationality wherever they may be? It was the proud 
boast of the Romans in the Roman Empire that 
wherever they were they were Roman citizens and 
their Empire could protect them. It was the proud 
boast of the British Empire. It was the proud boast 
of the British Empire when some of its members were 
in trouble in Russia a few years ago. How can you 
possibly say to Hitler, ‘‘ The philosophy of power, the 
philosophy of menace, the philosophy of large terri- 
tories is wrong when you hold it in your heart, but is 
a right philosophy when we hold it in our hearts and 
demonstrate it to the world in hard facts’ ? 

We want the world for plain, simple people—not a 
world for one particular nation, not a world in which 
it is safe only for Britishers to live or Czechs or French- 
men, but a world in which it is also safe for Germans to 
live. The keypoint in the whole approach to the 
breaking of this world entanglement is the German 
people. The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Hackney (Mr. H. Morrison) made some reference 
to that. One of the greatest things—I think the 
greatest thing—in connexion with the Prime Minister’s 
visit to Germany, was the fact that it gave the ordinary 
German people, who are suppressed and denied a 
voice, an opportunity of demonstrating, under con- 
ditions which were not illegal, their desire for peace. 
That desire for peace demonstrated by the German 
people is the most hopeful sign in the world today, 
and that is the point on which everything should be 
built. 


HEN I am asked to go to war against Germany it 

is always phrased as “‘ going to war against Herr 
Hitler.”’ But if I went to war against Germany, I 
should not be going to war against Herr Hitler any 
more than, on the last occasion, I should have been 
going to war against the Kaiser. Had I gone to war 
I should have gone to war against the German working 
folk who, up to 1934, were my comrades—men whom 
{ met again and again from 1922 to 1931, when they 
were struggling to build a democratic peaceful republic 
in Germany, with little help from the peoples of the 
rest of the world. Those fellows who are crushed now, 
were the finest Socialists in the world, the best educated 
Socialists in the world, the most sincere, and convinced 
and trained Socialists in the world, and they are still 
there. [Hon. MempBers: “ In concentration camps.’’] 
Some of them in concentration camps, some of them in 
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exile, but the big mass of them in the German popu- 
lation. And I was to go out and slaughter those fellows 
in the interests of democracy. No! 


The only way in which world peace can be eee is 
by the common people of the world stating in no 
uncertain terms their determination to have peace, 
their determination to end Imperialism, their deter- 
mination to construct new forms of social order which 
shall not have the power ideal as their aim and object 
but the ideal of human brotherhood and fraternity. 
That is my Socialist conception, and anything that I 
can do throughout this world, in Britain or in Germany, 
to bring that general conception to a point where it 
becomes practical politics will be done. I congratulate 
the Prime Minister on the work he did in these three 
weeks and, in saying that, I do not accept his social 
philosophy. I do not accept the political philosophy 
of those who sit behind him. Ido not believe that that 
political philosophy can lead to anything but misery for 
humanity, and I will use every effort I can to employ 
the breathing-space that has been vouchsafed to us, 
not merely to make this nation safe, but to make the 
world safe, the world secure, the world prosperous, and 
the world happy. 


Mr. Gallacher (Communist) 


lies Home Secretary told us last night that with 
very deep sincerity he regretted the terrible blow 
that had been struck at Czechoslovakia. That was a 
significant phrase. This does not represent peace. It 
represents a new conquest in the war that goes on con- 
tinually for the destruction and enslavement of Europe. 
I wish to say, against all the feeling that has been 
expressed, especially from the Government benches, 
and knowing the feeling that exists in many parts of 
the country—because I also understand the measure of 
relief that was experienced and the cause of it—that if 
I were asked the question : Did the Prime Minister save 
peace ? I should answer with an emphatic “‘ No.” The 
Prime Minister saved Hitler. I have always been and 
shall always be a fighter against war. War is not 
inevitable. The peace forces of this and other countries, 
united with the great organized working movement, can 
decide the issue and can prevent war from being 
launched upon us. An attempt was being made—it 
has been going on for a considerable time—to suggest 
that the National Government was deeply concerned 
with peace and that the Labour movement was trying 
to incite the forces that lead to war. The Labour 
movement has never been for war. There is not a 
Member on the other side who would dare to go to any 
trade union organization and say that the trade 
unionists want war. The trade unionists have to pay 
too much in blood and sorrow. The trade union move- 
ment is against war and the Labour movement is built 
on the trade union movement. Let anyone opposite 
go to the great Co-operative movement and to the 
women’s guilds and tell them that they want war. 


The party here represents the Co-operative as well as 
the trade union movement and my party is in complete 
agreement with their policy, the unity of the peace 
forces in Europe, built around the League, forming as a 
consequence a powerful basis for collective security. 
If Britain had had a Government that was concerned 
with peace, with France, the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Scandinavian and Danubian States, 
backed up by the United States, it could have built a 
powerful combination which would have made for 
peace. But the Government was not concerned with 
supporting the League of Nations. ... The cession 


of territory was first mentioned as the result of a con- 
versation with the Prime Minister six months ago. 
Hitler and Company read the American Press and they 
know that the Prime Minister is in favour of the cession 
of Sudeten territory to Germany. 

See how it works out. First we get a demand for 
more representation in the Civil Service and more 
control in local administration. After some discussion 
concessions are made, but as soon as concessions are 
made new demands are made. From more representa- 
tion in the Civil Service and more control over local 
administration you get a demand for local autonomy ; 
after that for self-determination, and after self-deter- 
mination you get a demand for cession of territory and 
from cession of territory the march in of German troops 
to take possession. At every stage the British Govern- 
ment have been responsible for forcing new demands 
upon the Czechoslovakian Government. Before there 
is any mention anywhere else of cession of territory it is 
mentioned by the Prime Minister. Hitler wants 
territory and he knows that the Prime Minister is in 
favour of the cession of territory, but the Prime 
Minister cannot meet Hitler and agree to a cession of 
territory, it would shock the people of this country. 


By these stages we reach the march of German 
troops into this territory which never at any time 
belonged to Germany. No one is much concerned 
about the Germans in Czechoslovakia, but they are con- 
cerned about the strategical importance of Czecho- 
slovakia. That is their only concern. Take the case 
of the Nazi organization among the Boers in Africa. 
The poor Boers are being told that they belong to the 
Aryan race and that they are being ruined and robbed. 
General Smuts only a month ago drew attention to the 
situation which exists in South Africa, and we have 
been told of red stars on maps of different parts of 
Africa which they are going to claim next. How can 
anyone dare to say that by pursuing a policy which 
strengthens enormously the military power of Germany 
and weakens the democratic Powers in Europe we are 
making for peace? It is a new conquest in a war that 
is going on for the destruction and enslavement of 
Kurope. 


Tes is not just a question of the betrayal of Czecho- 

slovakia, it is not a question of the betrayal of 
peace. It is the betrayal of Britain. Two years ago, 
when I spoke in a foreign affairs Debate, I made the 
assertion that there are people in this country holding 
prominent positions who would if necessary betray 
Britain in order to maintain Fascism in Europe, because 
Fascism represents monopoly capitalists and powers and 
privileges. Anyone who studies the situation today will 
say that those words were true. ... We have this 
situation today, that as a result of the policy pursued by 
the National Government everything that the men who 
were sacrificed in the last War were supposed to have 
died for has been sacrificed. This great Empire is now 
in the process of being sacrificed. I want to see the 
Empire wound up. I want to see every nation and 
every colony in the Empire get liberty to decide their 
own lives and then get mutual co-operation between 
the different parts of the Empire. 

The Prime Minister comes back, as he claims, with 
peace. It is not peace; it is a conquest, and the 
Germans march in. The Prime Minister says, “‘ Let no 
nation claim a victory.”’ They are making a claim for 
victory in Germany and celebrating it. He comes back 
with a paper and I am told was so proud of it that he 
waved it—a paper signed by the Fuehrer Chancellor 
and himself. He tells us that this paper says that any 
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future questions between Britain and Germany will be 
decided by negotiation—I suppose by such negotiations 
as took place at Munich. Does this country want any 
territory from Germany ? The answer is, no. Does 
Germany want territory from this country? The 
answer is, yes. ‘Therefore, this paper means that in 
future the demands of Germany for territory from 
Britain will be dealt with by negotiations on the lines 
of Munich. ... 


]§ there any question now in anyone’s mind that 

Germany has now obtained what the Great War 
was fought to prevent—the domination of Europe. Is 
there any one of the small countries, Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria, who will dare to refuse a 
demand made upon them by Germany? Not one. 
Germany dominates Europe, and in dominating Europe 
has placed France in an almost impossible position. 
Of course she wants Britain to be friendly for the time 
being. Let hon. Members never forget that the 
British Empire represents a terrific attraction not only 
for Germany but for Italy and Japan, and that there is 
no military or naval expert who will say that Britain 
without an ally is capable of standing up against 
Germany with the whole of Europe at her command. 
The only country that is capable of standing up against 
Germany by herself is Soviet Russia. It is much easier 
and much more profitable to attack the British Empire 
than to attack Soviet Russia. When the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was Foreign Secretary and 
speaking at Geneva on the Japan-Manchuria issue the 
representative of Japan said that the Foreign Secretary 
had put the case for Japan as well as he could have put 
it himself. The then Foreign Secretary as the repre- 
sentative of the National Government was encouraging 
Japan in the rape of Manchuria. Japan would never 
attack Soviet Russia, as she realized that there was 
the possibility of richer and cheaper plunder in China 
—and she fell on China. 


If hon. Gentlemen opposite are hugging the delusion 
that Germany, if allowed to become a dominant Power 
in Europe, will attack the Soviet Union and destroy 
that great Socialist Power, they had better wake up 
before it is too late. Germany will have no hesitation 
in breaking any word that was given and taking 
advantage of this country. The National Government 
are not isolating Soviet Russia. They are isolating 
Britain. JI do not care what armaments you have, if 
Britain is alone her position is impossible and the 
position of this Empire is impossible. The one policy 
for the people of this country is to have unity with the 
peace peoples of all other countries and to make appeal 
after appeal to the peoples of Germany and Italy on 
that basis. . . . 

An hon. Member who spoke earlier referred to The 
Times and the gang behind The Times—the Cliveden 
gang. That is no illusion. The Cliveden gang is a 
very dangerous gang in this country and they are the 
directing force behind the Prime Minister. I challenge 
the Prime Minister or anybody else to refute this. Lord 
Halifax went to Berlin before he was Foreign Secretary 
to have a talk with Hitler. The discussion which led 
to Lord Halifax going to Berlin took place at Cliveden. 
Lord Halifax came back and reported to the Prime 
Minister what had passed between himself and Hitler. 
The Leader of the Opposition asked the Prime Minister 
to tell us what Lord Halifax had discussed with Hitler, 
but the Prime Minister said it would not be in the public 
interest to do so. Is that respect for Parliament ? 
Lord Halifax discussed with Hitler matters of im- 
portance to the people of this country. Did they 


discuss Czechoslovakia or the Prime Minister’s. ideas 
about the cession of Sudeten territory ? The Prime 
Minister said it was not in the public interest that we 
‘should know, but I am prepared to assert, and I am 
prepared even to stake my life on it, that while the 
House of Commons did not know what took place 
between Lord Halifax and Hitler the Cliveden gang 
knew every word that passed between them. 

It is centuries since these Sudeten Germans migrated 
to Sudetenland. It is true that they kept their own 
language and customs, just as the French in Quebec 
have done, but the migration took place centuries ago. 
It is not centuries ago, however, since the head of the 
Cliveden set left Germany, and I want to know how it 
is that the Prime Minister is associated with this gang, 
who are notorious as tools of Herr von Ribbentrop. [An 
Hon. Memser: “‘ What about the tools of Stalin ?’’] 
No, we have never been the tools of Stalin or of any- 
body. Nobody could ever accuse me of being a tool 
of anybody or of being anything but a fighter for the 
class to which I belong. The fact remains that it is 
notorious in this House and in this country that these 
people are in continual contact with Herr von Ribben- 
trop. They are the tools of Herr von Ribbentrop. They 
keep him posted on everything that is going on and Herr 
von Ribbentrop whispers it into the ear of Hitler. 

What have we now? We have Germany dominant 
in Europe and Britain faced with a situation which is 
pregnant with danger. That is what we have, and 
not peace. Over there in Munich a number of docu- 
ments were signed by the four representatives and 
their names appear in the order of importance. Did 
hon. Members notice that ? The names are in this 
order: Adolf Hitler, Neville Chamberlain, Daladier 
and Mussolini. In every case the Leader must come 
first. When the Prime Minister waved that paper in 
the air and then read out the signatures—the Fuehrer 
Chancellor and the Prime Minister of Britain, it should 
have been, the Fuehrer Chancellor and his obedient 
servant the Prime Minister. Now we are told, follow- 
ing that new conquest—not a peace but a conquest in 
the war that is going on continually for the domination 


and enslavement of Europe—that we must have great 
new armaments. At whose expense are they to be 
provided ? At the expense of people in this country 
who are already suffering too much... 

Much might be done in this country. Day after day 
during the Recess, I have gone about the towns and 
villages of this country, and there is not a town or 
village visited by me where I have not met mothers and 
fathers and young married couples who have come to 
me with stories of tragedy. We have just passed 
through a great crisis, but a crisis occurs day after day, 
in the homes of the working people of the country. In- 
stead of relieving it, you have new drives for armaments 
and for universal service, for militarism, and for war. 

What madness is this ! Let us put an end toit. Let 
us understand that the friends of Hitler in this country 
have got to be cleared out of office, that the Govern- 
ment that has destroyed the League and that has con- 
tinually associated with and played up to the Fascist 
power and jeopardised the very existence of democracy, 
has got to go. When I use the word ‘“‘ democracy ”’ I 
am not speaking of some magic cabalistic word ; I am 
thinking of the rights of trade unions, of the rights of 
Co-operatives, of free speech, of public meeting, of the 
right of the Labour movement to lead towards the 
emancipation of the working class. I am thinking of 
these things. I know what is happening in Europe, 
and I want to fight, with all my power, to preserve 
these liberties here and to carry them forward to better 
things. We can only get them on the basis of the 
unity of the peace forces. Let us get that unity in this 
country and in Europe. Let us get rid of this Govern- 
ment, which has destroyed this country, or will destroy 
it if it is allowed to carry on, and then, with a Govern- 
ment representing the true peace and progressive 
interests of the people, united with the other peace 
forces in Europe, gradually winning over the German 
people against the Nazi tyranny, we can put an end to 
the waste of wealth on armaments, and all our resources 
can be turned to what should be the heart’s desire of 
us all, namely, the homes, the health, and the happiness 
of the people. 


THE THIRD DAY OF THE DEBATE 


The debate on October 5 was on the motion, moved by Sir John Simon, 
‘“‘that this House approves the policy of His Majesty’s Government by 
which war was averted in the recent crisis and supports their efforts to 


secure a lasting peace.” 


Mr. Arthur Greenwood moved the Labour 


amendment advocating ‘‘ the method of collective security through the 
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League of Nations 


and the summoning of a world economic and 


political conference. 


ANY hon. Members during the last two 
days have dealt with the historical 
background of the present situation 

and I do not propose to repeat what has been 
said. We have arrived at a stage today when 
it is no use crying over spilt blood and tears. 
The primary questions before us now are these : first, 
whether the lessons of the immediate past and of the 
present are to be learned, and, secondly, whether, 
having regard to the shadows which have brought 
home to millions of people in recent days the naked 
terrors of modern armed conflict, the opportunity 
is to be seized now to end for ever the threat of war. 
{ am less concerned with the mistakes and successes 
of the past than with the problem of the future, and 


the lessons of the past—and I choose my words care- 
fully—do not lead us to believe that the promises 
recently made will necessarily be faithfully kept. I 
should like to quote the words of a distinguished 
statesman whose wise counsel and insight the House of 
Commons would treasure today. I refer to the late 
Sir Austen Chamberlain... I quote first from a 
speech made by him on April 1, 1936: 


“What was our attitude going to be if Austrian 
independence were menaced or withdrawn, either 
by direct attack from without or by revolution 
fomented and supported from without such as only 
little more than a year ago very nearly upset the 
Government and caused the murder of Doctor 
Dollfuss ? If we meant anything by saying that 
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LABOUR’S DEPUTY LEADER 
One of the English politicians denounced by Herr Hitler and 
Deputy Leader of the Labour Party, Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
said that his party could not approve of the policy resorted 
to at Munich that had resulted in the sacrifice of Czecho- 
slovakia under a threat of force. Only collective security, 
he urged, could bring a lasting peace. 


our policy was founded on the Covenant and that we 
were going to be true to our engagements, possibilities 
like that became a matter for the consideration of 
every British citizen, for at any time we might be 
called upon to intervene. Austrian independence 
held the key position. If Austria went, Czecho- 
slovakia was indefensible; all the Balkans became 
subject to an immense new influence. Here we had 
the old German dream of a Mittel Europa directed 
from and subordinated to Berlin, stretching from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, 
become a reality with consequences not merely for our 
country but for our Empire which were incalculable.”’ 


Then, in a speech in the House of Commons two 
years ago, a speech which many hon. Members will 
recollect, Sir Austen spoke these words : 

“I know no parallel instance of a Government 
professing a desire for peace and friendly relations 
with another Government which has shown such a 
studied contempt for friendly overtures. It is an 
ill omen for these new conversations. The further 
we advance the further Germany recedes. The 
more we show our willingness to grant, the higher 
her demands rise. ... Is it not better, above all 
when you are dealing with a Government with the 
history of the German Government, to say quite 
clearly what you mean? I venture to put it to the 
Committee and the Government that to encourage 
vague, elastic, expansive hopes is not the way to 
make any negotiations a success. The great thing 
is to know how far you are prepared to go and to let 
those with whom you have to deal know that 
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within those limits you will do all you can, and that 
beyond those limits you will not go. ... I have 
never known negotiations helped by encouraging 
hopes that cannot be realized, and for my part not 
only do I think that we have no right to part with 
our Mandated Territories to anyone except the 
people themselves when they become fit to rule and 
defend them, but I say that I cannot take upon 
my shoulders the gift of putting another human 
being under a Government which refuses in its own 
country to its own people the rights of citizenship 
and makes them serfs.”’ 


Those, I suggest, are words which should cause us 
to reflect today. My last quotation from Sir Austen 
is from a speech which he made earlier than that—on 
March 11, 1936—to the Cambridge University Con- 
servative Association. He said: 


“When Germany signed the Locarno Treaty 
they made a contribution to the appeasement of 
Europe. That contribution has now been with- 
drawn without negotiation and without consultation 
by an act of brute force, tearing up treaties, until 
once again we are asking ourselves, is any treaty 
made with Germany more than a scrap of paper ? ”’ 


I must follow that up by examining some of the 
statements that have been made responsibly, without 
heat and after reflection by Herr Hitler. As long ago 
as 1933, in the Reichstag, he said : 


** The German people have no thought of invading 
any country.” 


In 1934 he said : 
*‘ After the Saar question has been settled the 
German Government is ready to accept not only 
the letter but also the spirit of the Locarno Pact.”’ 


In a speech at Munich—this home from which 
peace has come—in 1934 Herr Hitler said : 
““German boundaries have always changed. 
They will continue to change until all German 
peoples are united in one.” 


In May 1935, in the Reichstag, the German Fuehrer 
said : 
“‘ Germany neither intends nor wishes to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Austria, to annex Austria, 
or to conclude an Anschluss.” 


On March 7 of the following year he said again : 
*““We have no territorial demands to make in 
Europe.” 


In February of this year he reaffirmed his recognition 
of Austrian sovereignty already expressed in the 
Austro-German agreement of July 1936. In March of 
this year the Prime Minister told the House of Commons 
that Germany had given assurances that she had no 
hostile intentions against Czechoslovakia. On 
September 26 in a speech in Berlin, Herr Hitler said : 


**And now the last problem which must be 
solved confronts us. It is the last territorial claim 
which I have to make in Europe, but it is one I 
will not renounce.” .... 


I ask the House to consider whether there is any 
guarantee that the words of one who has repeatedly 
broken solemn promises in the past will be kept sacred 
in the future. If the undertakings given within the 
past week were assured, if they were to be, in the 
future, maintained and honoured, a heavy load would 
be lifted from the heart of mankind. Whether they 
are so honoured or not depends, in the last resort, on 
one man, a man deeply committed to a vast and 
comprehensive policy, a man passionately and sincerely 
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devoted to the realization of his dreams. If he were 
now to make some great gesture, to give an earnest of 
his intentions, if he were, shall we say, to withdraw 
from Spain, if he were to release his political prisoners, 
whose only crime is that they share the views held by 
the vast majority of the people of this country, if he 
were to give practical help and succour to the refugees 
whom he has uprooted from their own homes, then 
some people might pause before coming to a final 
conclusion. 


HERE are those on all sides of the House for whom 
this is really the crucial question. . They have 
misgivings and apprehensions. If these misgivings 
were to be realized, what then? How should we, as a 
nation and Empire, be placed ? We should have lost 
a gallant ally whose recent military defences would 
be held by Germany. Germany’s way would be open 
to the South and the South-East; Mittel Europa 
would spring into existence. Already the economic 
penetration of Central Europe has begun. , 
Central Europe is crumbling now before the power of 
the German Chancellor. 


Then what of Russia? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made certain apologetic 
references to Russia and said they did not want to 
be very unfriendly, but what has been the history of 
this crisis? After all, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is an ally of France to the same extent as we 
are an ally of France. During these difficult cays 
Britain and France have been in the closest consultation, 
but that is not true of Britain and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. If any right hon. Gentleman 
chooses to challenge me, I shall be very glad to hear 
his reply. The meetings that have taken place between 
British and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ 
representatives have been rare, they have been casual, 
they have been primarily for an exchange of views, and, 
except for one occasion at Geneva, on September 23, 
there was not a single consultation which had to do 
with the steps contemplated by the British and French 
Governments. If the worst were to come to the worst 
in these circumstances, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics might by that time have retired from 
European politics behind her own frontiers, secure in 
her own independence... . 


The net result of the present settlement, speaking 
in terms of world policy, is not the fact that we have 
held off the grim spectre of war for the time being ; 
the net result is that Hitler is now in command of 
Central Europe and that we have replaced a tottering 
Mussolini on his pedestal. So far, therefore, from the 
policy of the Government having secured peace, the 
new situation, with the victory of Hitler, with the 
rehabilitation of Signor Mussolini, with the dread 
possibilities of the future, has placed Britain and such 
friends as are left to her in dire peril. This is not war- 
mongering. This is realism. That is the situation 
which may have to be faced. What then, I ask, 
is to be done if either Herr Hitler’s promises are to be 
anchored to peace or if there is a prospect of even 
graver trouble in the future? .... Let me say at 
once that in our view the participants in the recent 
discussions provide no adequate basis whatever for 
future negotiations. No Four-Power Pact, with 
people hanging precariously on the fringe and being 
consulted from time to time, can provide the safeguards 
of a constructive peace. 

Now I wish to refer to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
excursion into the realms of Shakespearian literature. 
I forbear to explain what Hotspur was, but I think we 


had better have a little more of this famous quotation 
than we have had yet. In act II, scene 3, though there 
is another passage, which [ will not quote, beginning : 


‘“What ho: chamberlain,”’ 


Hotspur is reading a letter, and there is a sentence 
as follows : 


‘“** The purpose you undertake is dangerous ; ’— 
Why, that’s certain; ’*t is dangerous to take a cold, 
to sleep, to drink: but I tell you, my lord fool, out 
of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 


And then: 


“The purpose you undertake is dangerous ; the 
friends you have named, uncertain ; the time itself 
unsorted ; and your whole plot too light for the 
counterpoise of so great an opposition.’ ”’ 


I will not quote some rather harsh terms which the 
right hon. Gentleman might regard as personal to 
himself, but I will read this final quotation. This is a 
good book to keep by one. Hotspur goes on: 


** By the Lord our plot is a good plot, as ever was 
laid, our friends true and constant: a good plot, 
good friends, and full of expectation: an excellent 
plot, very good friends. What a frosty-spirited 
rogue is this ?”’ 


I make no further comment. I let this moral 
lesson stand by itself. This kind of Four-Power Pact 
would fling this country and other countries back into 
the arena of the Balance of Power and would intensify 
power politics. On these benches we cannot believe 
that Britain, France, Germany and Italy in concert are 
capable alone of winning peace. We think that 
Britain and France would find it an uneven contest. 
It is difficult to negotiate with men who keep revolvers 
on the table. The eleventh hour concessions which 
were made at Munich went far beyond the Anglo- 
French Memorandum. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has told us they are much better than the 
Godesberg Memorandum, watered down somewhat, 
but a substantial concession. To that extent they 
represented a further retreat by Britain and France 
from the admittedly outrageous demands already 
made upon Czechoslovakia. What justification is 
there then for believing that the British and French 
elements in any future Four-Power discussions will 
not continue to satisfy the increasing demands made 
by the totalitarian States, with the growing uncertainty 
of keeping peace ? 


HAVE no doubt that now is the critical time to 

determine whether the groundwork of permanent 
peace is or isnot to belaid. Justas unilateral] disarma- 
ment is, in my view, futile, so unilateral rearmament is 
of no avail against powerful aggressors. No single 
nation outside the totalitarian States can alone 
challenge the dictators. To tread the path of peace 
we must seek first the highroad of collective security. 
We were nearer a moral peace when Germany and 
Italy realized that Britain, France, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics would stand together than 
ever we were before or since. I submit that there is 
no other way than the path of collective security. A 
start should be made now. It will need the mobiliza- 
tion of world opinion among great and small States 
alike, before another wave of uncertainty and pessimism 
deluges the peoples of the world, to make peace for 
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ever safe. Now is the moment, when the horrors of 
war are deeply implanted in the minds of everybody 
in every land... . 


Mr. Winston Churchill 

[’ I do not begin this afternoon by paying the usual, 

and indeed almost invariable, tributes to the 
Prime Minister for his handling of this crisis, it is 
certainly not from any lack of personal regard. We 
have always, over a great many years, had very 
pleasant relations, and I have deeply understood from 
personal experiences of my own in a similar crisis 
the stress and strain he has had to bear ; but I am sure 
it is much better to say exactly what we think about 
public affairs, and this is certainly not the time 
when it is worth anyone’s while to court political 
popularity. ... 

I will, therefore, begin by saying the most un- 
popular and most unwelcome thing. I will begin by 
saying what everybody would like to ignore or forget 
but which must nevertheless be stated, namely, that 
we have sustained a total and unmitigated defeat, 
and that France has suffered even more than we have. 

Viscountess Astor: Nonsense. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: When the Noble Lady cries 
“* Nonsense,’”’ she could not have heard the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer admit in his illuminating and com- 
prehensive speech just now that Herr Hitler had gained 
in this particular leap forward in substance all he set 
out to gain. The utmost my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister has been able to secure by all his 
immense exertions, by all the great efforts and mobiliza- 
tion which took place in this country, and by all the 
anguish and strain through which we have passed in 
this country, the utmost he has been able to gain— 
[Hon. MemBers: “Is peace.’’] I thought I might be 
allowed to make that point in its due place, and I 
propose to deal with it. The utmost he has been able 
to gain for Czechoslovakia and in the matters which 
were in dispute has been that the German dictator, in- 
stead of snatching his victuals from the table, has been 
content to have them served to him course by course. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was the first 
time Herr Hitler had been made to retract—I think 
that was the word—in any degree. We really must 
not waste time, after all this long Debate, upon the 
difference between the positions reached at Berchtes- 
gaden, at Godesberg and at Munich. They can be 
very simply epitomized, if the House will permit 
me to vary the metaphor. £1 was demanded at the 
pistol’s point. When it was given, £2 were demanded 
at the pistol’s point. Finally, the dictator consented 
to take £1 17s. 6d. and the rest in promises of good will 
for the future. 


N OW I come to the point, which was mentioned to me 
just now from some quartezs of the House, about 
the saving of peace. No one has been a more resolute 
and uncompromising struggler for peace than the 
Prime Minister. Everyone knows that. Never has 
there been such intense and undaunted determination 
to maintain and to secure peace. That is quite true. 
Nevertheless, I am not quite clear why there was so 
much danger of Great Britain or France being involved 
in a war with Germany at this juncture, if, in fact, they 
were ready all along to sacrifice Czechoslovakia. The 
terms which the Prime Minister brought back with 
him—I quite agree at the last moment; everything 
had got off the rails and nothing but his intervention 
could have saved the peace, but I am talking of the 
events of the summer—could easily have been agreed, I 
believe, through the ordinary diplomatic channels at 


any time during the summer. And I will say this, 
that I believe the Czechs, left to themselves and told 
they were going to get no help from the Western Powers, 
would have been able to make better terms than they 
have got—they could hardly have worse—after all 
this tremendous perturbation... . 

I have always held the view that the maintenance of 
peace depends upon the accumulation of deterrents 
against the aggressor, coupled with a sincere effort to 
redress grievances. Herr Hitler’s victory, like so many 
of the famous struggles that have governed the fate of 
the world, was won upon the narrowest of margins. 
After the seizure of Austria in March we faced this 
problem in our Debates. I ventured to appeal to the 
Government to go a little further than the Prime 
Minister went, and to give a pledge that in conjunction 
with France and other Powers they would guarantee 
the security of Czechoslovakia while the Sudeten 
Deutsch question was being examined either by a 
League of Nations Commission or some other impartial 
body, and I still believe that if that course had been 
followed events would not have fallen into this dis- 
astrous state. ... 


Pi BANCE and Great Britain together, especially if 
they had maintained a close contact with Russia, 
which certainly was not done, would have been able 
in those days in the summer, when they had the 
prestige, to influence many of the smaller States of 
Europe, and I believe they could have determined 
the attitude of Poland. Such a combination, prepared 
at a time when the German dictator was not deeply 
and irrevocably committed to his new adventure, 
would, I believe, have given strength to all those forces 
in Germany which resisted this departure, this new 
design. They were varying forces, those of a military 
character which declared that Germany was not ready 
to undertake a world war, and all that mass of moderate 
opinion and popular opinion which dreaded war, and 
some elements of which still have some influence upon 
the Government. Such action would have given 
strength to all that intense desire for peace which the 
helpless German masses share with their British and 
French .fellow men, and which, as we have been 
reminded, found a passionate and rarely permitted 
vent in the joyous manifestations with which the 
Prime Minister was acclaimed in Munich. 

All these forces, added to the other deterrents 
which combinations of Powers, great and small, ready 
to stand firm upon the front of law and for the ordered 
remedy of grievances, would have formed, might well 
have been effective. Of course you cannot say for 
certain that they would. [Interruption]. I try to 
argue fairly with the House. At the same time I 
do not think it is fair to charge those who wish to see 
this course followed, and followed consistently and 
resolutely, with having wished for an immediate 
war. Between submission and immediate war there 
was this third alternative, which gave a hope not only 
of peace but of justice. It is quite true that such a 
policy in order to succeed demanded that Britain 
should declare straight out and a long time beforehand 
that she would, with others, join to defend Czecho- 
slovakia against an unprovoked aggression. His 
Majesty’s Government refused to give that guarantee 
when it would have saved the situation, yet in the end 
they gave it when it was too late, and now, for the 
future, they renew it when they have not the slightest 
power to make it good... . 

What is the remaining position of Czechoslovakia ? 
Not only are they politically mutilated, but, 
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economically and financially, they are in complete con- 
fusion. Their banking, their railway arrangements, are 
severed and broken, their industries are curtailed, and 
the movement of their population is most cruel. The 
Sudeten miners, who are all Czechs and whose families 
have lived in that area for centuries, must now flee 
into an area where there are hardly any mines left for 
them towork. It isa tragedy which has occurred. .. . 
There must always be the most profound regret and a 
sense of vexation in British hearts at the treatment and 
the misfortunes which have overcome the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic. They have not ended here. At 
any moment there may be a hitch in the programme. 
At any moment there may be an order for Herr 
Goebbels to start again his propaganda of calumny and 
lies; at any moment an incident may be provoked, 
and now that the fortress line is turned away what is 
there to stop the will of the conqueror? [Interruption.] 
It is too serious a subject to treat lightly. Obviously, 
we are not in a position to give them the slightest 
help at the present time, except what everyone is 
glad to know has been done, the financial aid which 
the Government have promptly produced. 


VENTURE to think that in future the Czechoslovak 
State cannot be maintained as an independent 
entity. I think you will find that in a period of time 
which may be measured by years, but may be measured 
only by months, Czechoslovakia will be engulfed in the 
Nazi regime. Perhapsthey may join it in despair or in 
revenge. At any rate, that story is over and told. We 
cannot consider the abandonment and ruin of Czecho- 
slovakia in the light only of what happened only last 
month. Itis the most grievous consequence which we 
have yet experienced of what we have done and of 
what we have left undone in the last five years—five 
years of futile good intention, five years of eager search 
for the line of least resistance, five years of unin- 
terrupted retreat of British power, five years of neglect 
of our air defences. Those are the features which I 
stand here to declare and which marked an improvident 
stewardship for which Great Britain and France have 
dearly to pay. We have been reduced in those five 
years from a position of security so overwhelming 
and so unchallengeable that we never cared to think 
about it. We have been reduced from a position where 
the very word “ war ’’ was considered one which would 
be used only by persons qualifying for a lunatic asylum. 
We have been reduced from a position of safety and 
power—power to do good, power to be generous to a 
beaten foe, power to make terms with Germany, 
power to give her proper redress for her grievances, 
power to stop her arming if we chose, power to take 
any step in strength or mercy or justice which we 
thought right—reduced in five years from a position 
safe and unchallenged to where we stand now. 


When I think of the fair hopes of a long peace which 
still lay before Europe at the beginning of 1933 when 
Herr Hitler first obtained power, and of all the oppor- 
tunities of arresting the growth of the Nazi power 
which have been thrown away, when I think of the 
immense combinations and resources which have been 
neglected or squandered, I cannot believe that a parallel 
exists in the whole course of history. So far as this 
country is concerned the responsibility must rest with 
those who have the undisputed control of our political 


affairs. They neither prevented Germany from 
rearming, nor did they rearm ourselves in time. They 
quarrelled with Italy without saving Ethiopia. They 


exploited and discredited the vast institution of the 
League of Nations and they neglected to make alliances 


and combinations which might have repaired previous 
errors, and thus they left us in the hour of trial without 
adequate national defence or effective international 
security. 


In my holiday I thought it was a chance to study the 
reign of King Ethelred the Unready. The House will 
remember that that was a period of great misfortune, in 
which, from the strong position which we had gained 
under the descendants of King Alfred, we fell very 
swiftly into chaos. It was the period of Danegeld 
and of foreign pressure. I must say that the rugged 
words of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, written 1,000 
years ago, seem to me apposite, at least as apposite as 
those quotations from Shakespeare with which we 
have been regaled by the last speaker from the Opposi- 
tion Bench. Here is what the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
said, and I think: the words apply very much to our 
treatment of Germany and our relations with her : 


** All these calamities fell upon us because of 
evil counsel, because tribute was not offered to 
them at the right time nor yet were they resisted ; 
but when they had done the most evil, then was 
peace made with them.”’ 


That is the wisdom of the past, for all wisdom is not 
new wisdom. ... ‘The past is no more, and one can 
only draw comfort if one feels that one has done one’s 
best to advise rightly and wisely and in good time. I, 
therefore, turn to the future, and to our situation as 
it is today. ... 


We are in the presence of a disaster of the first 
magnitude which has befallen Great Britain and France. 
Do not let us blind ourselves to that. It must now be 
accepted that all the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe will make the best terms they can with the 
triumphant Nazi Power. The system of alliances in 
Central Europe upon which France has relied for her 
safety has been swept away, and I can see no means 
by which it can be reconstituted. The road down the 
Danube Valley to the Black Sea wall, the resources 
of corn and oil, the road which leads as far as Turkey, 
has been opened. In fact, if not in form, it seems to 
me that all those countries of Middle Europe, all 
those Danubian countries, will, one after another, be 
drawn into this vast system of power politics—not 
only power military politics but power economic 
politics—radiating from Berlin, and I believe this 
can be achieved quite smoothly and swiftly and will 
not necessarily entail the firing of a single shot... 


OU will see, day after day, week after week, entire 
alienation of those regions. Many of those count- 

ries, in fear of the rise of the Nazi Power, have already 
got politicians, Ministers, Governments, who were pro- 
German, but there was always an enormous popular 
movement in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia, which looked to the Western democracies and 
loathed the idea of having this arbitrary rule of the 
totalitarian system thrust upon them, and hoped that 
a stand would be made. Ali that has gone by the 
board. We are talking about countries which are 
a long way off and of which, as the Prime Minister 
might say, we know nothing What will 
be the position, I want to know, of France and England 
this year and the year afterwards ? What will be the 
position of that Western front of which we are in full 
authority the guarantors? The German army at the 
present time is more numerous than that of France, 
though not nearly so matured or perfected. Next 
year it will grow much larger, and its maturity will be 
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more complete. Relieved from all anxiety in the Kast, 
aud having secured resources which will greatly 
diminish, if not entirely remove, the deterrent of a 
naval blockade, the rulers of Nazi Germany will have a 
free choice open to them in what direction they will 
turn their eyes. If the Nazi dictator should choose to 
look westward, as he may, bitterly will France and 
Kingland regret the loss of that fine army of ancient 
Bohemia which was estimated last week to require not 
fewer than 30 German divisions for its destruction. 


‘8. we blind ourselves to the great change which has 

taken place in the military situation, and to the 
dangers we have to meet ? 
of adding, in four years, four battalions to the British 
Army. No fewer than two have already been com- 
pleted. Here at least 30 divisions which must now be 
taken into consideration upon the French front, 
besides the 12 that were captured when Austria was 
engulfed. Many people, no doubt, honestly believe 
that they are only giving away the interests of Czecho- 
slovakia, whereas I fear we shall find that we have 
deeply compromised, and perhaps fatally endangered, 
the safety and even the independence of Great Britain 
and France. This is not merely a question of giving up 
the German colonies, as I am sure we shall be asked to 
do. Nor is it a question only of losing influence in 
Kturope. It goes far deeper than that. You have to 
consider the character of the Nazi movement and the 
rule which it implies. The Prime Minister desires to 
see cordial relations between this country and Germany. 
‘here is no difficulty at all in having cordial relations 
between the peoples. Our hearts go out to them. 
But they have no power. But never will you have a 
friendship. You must have diplomatic and correct 
relations, but there can never be friendship between 
the British democracy and the Nazi Power, that Power 
which spuras Christian ethics, which cheers its onvard 
course by a barbarous paganism, which vaunts the 
spirit of aggression and conquest, which derives 
strength and perverted pleasure from persecution, and 
uses, as we have seen, with pitiless brutality the threat 
of murderous force. That Power cannot ever be the 
trusted friend of the British democracy. 

What I find unendurable is the sense of our country 
falling into the power, into the orbit and influence of 
Nazi Germany, and of our existence becoming de- 
pendent upon their good will or pleasure. It is to 
prevent that that I have tried my best to urge the 
maintenance of every bulwark of defence—first the 
timely creation of an Air Force, superior to anything 
within striking distance of our shores; secondly, the 
gathering together of the collective strength of many 
nations; and thirdly, the making of alliances and 
military conventions, all within the Covenant, in 
order to gather together forces at any rate to restrain 
the onward movement of this Power. It has all been 
in vain. Every position has been successively under- 
mined and abandoned on specious and _ plausible 
excuses. We do not want to be led upon the high road 
to becoming a satellite of the German Nazi system of 
European domination. In a very few years, perhaps 
in a very few months, we shall be confronted with 
demands with which we shall no doubt be invited to 
comply. Those demands may affect the surrender of 
territory or the surrender of liberty. I foresee and 
foretell that the policy of submission will carry with it 
restrictions upon the freedom of speech and debate in 
Parliament, on public platforms, and discussions in the 
press, for it will be said—indeed, I hear it said some- 
times now—that we cannot allow the Nazi system of 


Weare in process, I believe, | 


dictatorship to be criticized by ordinary, common 
English politicians. Then, with a press under control, 
in part direct but more potently indirect, with every 
organ of public opinion doped and chloroformed into 
acquiescence, we shall be conducted along further 
stages of our journey. 

T have been casting about: to see how measures can 
be taken to protect us from this advance of the Nazi 
Power, and to secure those forms of life which are so 
dear to us. What is the sole method that is open ” 
The sole method that is open is for us to regain our 
old island independence by acquiring that supremacy 
in the air which we were promised, that security in our 
air defences which we were assured we had, and thus 
to make ourselves an island once again. That, in all 
this grim outlook, shines out as the overwhelming 
fact. An effort at rearmament the like of which has 
not been seen ought to be made forthwith, and all the 
resources of this country and all its united strength 
should be bent to that task. I was very glad to sec 
that Lord Baldwin yesterday in the House of Lords 
said that he would mobilize industry tomorrow. But 
I think it would have been much better if Lord Baldwin 
had said that 24 years ago, when everyone demanded a 
Ministry of Supply. I will venture to say to hon. 
Gentlemen sitting here behind the Government Bench, 
hon. Friends of mine, whom I thank for the patience 
with which they have listened to what I have to say, 
that they have some responsibility for all this too, 
because, if they had given one tithe of the cheers they 
have lavished upon this transaction of Czechoslovakia 
to the small band of Members who were endeavouring 
to get timely rearmament set in motion, we should 
not now be in the position in which we are. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and hon. Members on the Liberal 
benches, are not entitled to throw these stones. | 
remember for two years having to face, not only the 
Government’s deprecation, but their stern disapproval. 
Lord Baldwin has now given the signal, tardy though 
it may be; let us at least obey it. 


rs Gabe all, there are no secrets now about what 

happened in the air and in the mobilization of 
our anti-aircraft defences. These matters have been. 
as the hon. and gallant Member for the Abbey Division 
(SirS. Herbert) said, seen by thousands of people. They 
can form their own opinions of the character of the 
statements which have been persistently made to us by 
Ministers on this subject. Who pretends now that 
there is air parity with Germany? Who pretends 
now that our anti-aircraft defences were adequately 
manned or armed? We know that the German 
General Staff are well informed upon these subjects, 
but the House of Commons has hitherto not taken 
seriously its duty of requiring to assure itself on 
these matters. The Home Secretary said the other 
night that he would welcome investigation. Many 
things have been done which reflect the greatest credit 
upon the administration. But the vital matters arc 
what we want to know about. I have asked again and 
again during these three years for a secret Session 
where these matters could be thrashed out, or for an 
investigation by a Select Committee of the House, or 
for some other method. I ask now that, when we 
meet again in the autumn, that should be a matter 
on which the Government should take the House into 
its confidence, because we have a right to know wherc 
we stand and what measures are being taken to secure 
our position. 

I do not grudge our loyal, brave people, who were 
ready todo their duty no matter what the cost, who 
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never flinched under the strain of last week—I do not 
grudge them the natural, spontaneous outburst of 
joy and relief when they learned that the hard ordeal 
would no longer be required of them at the moment ; 
but they should know the truth. They should know 
that there has been gross neglect and deficiency in 
our defences ; they should know that we have sustained 
a defeat without a war, the consequences of which 
will travel far with us along our road; they should 
know that we have passed an awful milestone in our 
history, when the whole equilibrium of Europe has been 
deranged, and that the terrible words have for the time 
being been pronounced against the Western de- 
mocracies : 


‘“Thou art weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 


And do not suppose that this is the end. This is 
only the beginning of the reckoning. This is only the 
first sip, the first foretaste of a bitter cup which will be 
proffered to us year by year unless by a supreme 
recovery of moral health and martial vigour, we arise 
again and take our stand for freedom as in the olden 
time. 


‘Sir Stafford Cripps (Labour) 


IX are not merely discussing in this Debate the 
wisdom or folly of some isolated actions by His 
Majesty’s Government, and it is of extreme importance 
that those who are taking part in the decision at which 
we shall arrive tomorrow should realize that fact. We 
are discussing the whole of the foreign policy of His 
Majesty’s Government of which these last events are 
so far—and I emphasize the words “ so far ’’—the most 
tragic example. Apparently, judging by the speeches 
we have heard from the Front Treasury Bench, that 
policy is to be continued for the future. I admit 
that in the speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
made last night it was difficult to ascertain of what 
that policy consisted. Apparently, as far as I could 
gather, it is a policy of sweet reasonableness. Those 
words were repeated again and again by the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary as well, but that 
sweet reasonableness is, be it noted, to be accompanied, 
on his own and his colleagues’ admissions, if it .is to 
have any effect at all, by an overwhelming force. Hence 
the pressing need which is being explained to us by 
speaker after speaker for reinforcing, expediting and 
increasing that vast rearmament programme upon 
which we are already embarked. Indeed, our new-found 
dove of peace seems to insist upon sharpening of the 
claws as the most vital factor. 


So this policy comes down to one of talking with 
sweet reasonableness about each dangerous issue as it 
arises, but always providing yourself, in the back- 
ground, with the maximum use of force to support your 
argument. It sounds, perhaps, a somewhat disingenu- 
ous policy and one that, as far as I can see, differs very 
little from that of the dictators of Europe. It is true 
they talk in terms of violence and not of sweet reason- 
ableness, but they, too, insist upon backing their 
conversations with the greatest armed force possible. 
Indeed in such circumstances it matters very little what 
is said, for both parties are relying upon the ultimate 
sanction of the supporting force behind their wills, 
and that party will win which can either carry its 
bluff furthest or else can persuade the other that it is in 
possession of an overwhelming force. It was appar- 
ently of that that the Prime Minister was persuaded at 
Munich . . . . 
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I could understand a policy of peace at any price, a 
policy of absolute pacifism, which is logical, which 
talks in terms of sweet reasonableness and willingly 
abandons the weapons of force because it believes in 
the power and effectiveness of that reasonableness 
alone, but I cannot understand the mentality of a 
Government which in the present circumstances of the 
world situation thinks that the building up of an 
isolated force of national armaments and then talking 
with sweet reasonableness to the dictators whose actions 
have been so well experienced in the past is going to 
accomplish the salvation of their own country or the 
peace of the world. That, as far as I can gather it, 
sums up the positive policy which is put forward in the 
Motion which the Government are proposing for the 
approval of this House. .. . | 

Japan has not been checked in Manchuria by sweet 
reasonableness. The invasion of China has not been 
prevented by the soft words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Italy has not been checked in Africa. ... 

Germany has not been checked by sweet reasonable- 
ness in her aggression in Europe, nor has Spain been 
saved from the horrors of Fascist invasion by the sweet 
reasonableness of the arguments put forward on non- 
intervention. Such a policy in the past, when this 
Government has been responsible for our foreign policy, 
has led time after time to the use of violence and to the 
complete abrogation of every rule of law, decency and 
honesty in international affairs... . 

The second criticism is that the present Government 
have never had any constructive policy for peace at all. 
At best they have tried to prevent war when the 
danger of war has been imminent, but on every occasion 
they have succeeded in that objective only by giving 
way unqualifiedly to the demands of the aggressor... . 


HE Munich settlement, we have been told again and 
again, was inevitable, as, we are told, was the des- 
truction of Czechoslovakia, and as will be the destruction 
of other free States, including, perhaps, eventually, our 
own, precisely because the Government have abandoned 
their faith in and their desire for collective security and 
the rule of law in international affairs. It will not 
serve as an excuse for that abandonment in the annals 
of history merely to say that the Government could do 
nothing in that direction because others were unwilling. 
They abandoned it because of their own lack of faith 
in that method of operation. They failed on every 
occasion to give the lead. The Government have never 
once offered to make that essential contribution to the 
economic appeasement of the world without which 
even collective security is of no value. We have been 
told that we have entered a new era of international 
relations. That is true. The last vestige of pretence of 
support for international law and justice has been cast 
aside by this Government. We have been reduced to a 
reliance, not upon what is right and just, but upon the 
forbearance and the word of Herr Hitler, neither of 
which is likely to fill Jews, social democrats, Catholics, 
trade unionists, co-operators, or, I venture to say, any 
decent man or woman, with any degree of confidence 
or hope for the future. . 


Mr. Harold Nicolson (National Labour) 


HAT did Herr Hitler want ? Herr Hitler wanted 
three things. First, he wanted the Sudeten 
Germans to be included in the Reich. The second thing 
he wanted was the destruction of Czechoslovakia. The 
third thing he wanted was to assure the world that 
Germany was now the dominant Power in Europe. We 
have given him all those three things. 


I am not going into details about the difference 
between Munich and Godesberg, but let us take the 
thing from Hitler’s point of view. The first thing he 
wanted was Sudeten Germany. I venture to say I 
know something about that. I know quite a lot about 
it because I was one of those unfortunate and most 
abused people who were on the Committee of the Paris 
Conference which prepared the clauses of the Treaty 
of St. Germain by which that frontier was laid down. 
And I can tell hon. Members that it was not done in 
ignorance; I myself, for example, travelled to the 
spot to see where a railway station was. And the 
problem was almost insoluble at that time. When you 
talk about the Treaty of Versailles and the Treaty of 
St. Germain you do not realize the impossible frame 
of mind of people at that time. It is one of the gravest 
evils of war that it produces a state of mind which 
makes it impossible to consider things impartially. It 
was quite impossible then to induce people to see 
anything at all. I remember on that very frontier 
which is now in our minds spending hours of my time 
with my American opposite number trying to work 
out a scheme, which we did work out—and a very good 
scheme—under which the Eger and Asch areas were 
given to Germany. We worked that out and we went 
to our chiefs, who both of them said, “ But you are 
mad. You were going to give Germany territory for 
having made war against us. This was never German 
territory. Germany will come out of this war with an 
acquisition of territory in Bohemia.’ And, of course, 
it was impossible to get it through. ... Certainly, of 
Herr Hitler’s three points, I would have given him the 
first. : 

Then we come to the second point. Why did Herr 
Hitler want to destroy Czechoslovakia ? In the first 
place, Czechoslovakia was a barrier to his ‘ Drang 
nach Osten.” Secondly, it was an advance post in the 
case of any Russian attack upon Germany. We know 
that. Thirdly, it represented to the Little Entente, to 
all the little Powers, the Baltic States, and even to the 
smaller Powers to the west, the successful democratic 
State. It was the only successful democratic State 
that had arisen from the War, and it meant not only a 
strategical danger to Germany, but a moral and 
political danger in the sense that it was an example 
of the perfect democratic State. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, that was true. Germany loathed the 
thought that on her borders was not merely a country 
which was perfectly organized in the event of war, but 
@ country which was making a success, in spite of its 
minorities and the artificiality which hon. Members 
behind me always quote, of democratic institutions in 
Central Europe. Germany was determined to destroy it. 
I would have resisted that second point. I should 
almost have been prepared to go to the point of war 
to demonstrate, I hope, that it was not possible for one 
country in Europe, a large country, to crush another 
country in Europe, a small country, and to find us 
indifferent. .. . 


I COME now to the third point. It is most important 
+ to put Hitler’s three desires in this gradation, because 
the whole weight of the Government defence in this 
matter may be said to be, ‘“‘ Would you fight to prevent 
No. 1?” It is not No. J, but Nos. 2 and 3; and 
No. 3 is the domination of Europe by Germany. That 
is the essential thing, the thing which we ought to have 
resisted, the thing which we still ought to resist; the 
thing which I am now afraid it is now too late to resist. 
I do not think that every Member of the Government 
can be quite sincere when he manages to hide from his 
conscience what this defeat, this humiliating defeat, 


this terrible Munich retreat, means to the fortunes and 
future position of this country. I cannot believe that 
any man who has any real feeling for the authority and 
independence of this country can regard that Munich 
capitulation as anything but one of the most disastrous 
episodes that has ever occurred in our history. By 
that capitulation we allow Herr Hitler to make it 
perfectly clear to the whole world, or at least to the 
whole of Europe, that the dominant Power in Europe 
today is not Great Britain, but is Berlin—or rather the 
Fuehrerhaus in Munich. 


At this very moment, as we are talking here, the 

countries of Europe, such as Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, which look to us, which looked to us with an 
almost passionate longing, hoping that we would do 
something, that we should show some strength and 
resolution in order to save them from the appalling 
menace, are probably drawing up trade treaties with 
Germany, thinking that now they have to make their 
terms. The tiger is showing his teeth ; the cage door 
is open; the keeper is gone ; and they must make their 
terms. As we are discussing here, Herr Funk, the 
Reich trade commissioner is speeding in the Orient 
Express straight to Ankara, not stopping on the way, 


‘for he knows that is all right, but going straight to 


Turkey, and beginning at the far end. He is a wise 
man. There is a trade treaty being negotiated under 
threats between Estonia and Germany under which. 
Estonia is to buy only German goods in return for the 
sale of Estonian goods to Germany. We have given 
away not merely Czechoslovakia, not merely the 
Sudeten Germans, but we have given away the whole 
key to Europe. .. . 

I do ask the House, if they think that this is some 
sort of Foreign Office bogy about Germany getting 
control of South-East Europe, to realize that in a few 
months the Rhine-Main Canal will have been completed. 
and Germany will be able to offer transport freights 
across Europe at prices which will cut out any other 
form of communication or transport. In afew months 
Germany will be in a position to have the whole trade 
of Europe in a stranglehold. That is not a bogy. That 
is not a phantasy. It is an absolute fact and it shows 
what we have given away at Munich.... 

I know that in these days of realism those of us who 
try to keep our election pledges are told that we are 
disloyal to the party. The actual expression used to 
me was ‘“ You must not bat against your own side.” 
As if it were a game of cricket that was being played 
in this most revered Assembly. I know that those 
of us who try to be consistent are accused of having 
“‘ one-track ’? minds, I know that in these days of 
realism principles are considered as rather eccentric 
and ideals are identified with hysteria. I know that 
those of us who believe in the traditions of our policy, 
who believe in the precepts which we have inherited 
from our ancestors, who believe that one great function 
of this country is to maintain moral standards in 
Europe, to maintain a settled pattern of international 
relations, not to make friends with people whose 
conduct is demonstrably evil, not to go out of our way 
to make friends with them but to set up some sort of 
standard by which the smaller Powers can test what 
is good in international conduct and what is not—lI 
know that those who hold such beliefs are accused of 
possessing the Foreign Office mind. I thank God that 
I possess the Foreign Office mind. For those reasons 
I share with my right hon. Friend the Member for 
St. George’s, Westminster (Mr. D. Cooper) a very 
profound distrust of the foreign policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. 
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THE SETTLEMENT—AND AFTER. 4 


The CASE for the OPPOSITION 


uring the Crisis there were many voices raised in criticism of the way 

in which the negotiations were being handled by the Democratic Powers, 

and since the conclusion of the Munich Agreement the tide of criticism 

has flowed in ever greater volume. 

full review of all the criticisms advanced, the more important and most 
widely held are set out below. 


HERE is no serious decision in public 


life, and especially in international 
politics, which does not encounter 
opposition. The Munich Agreement and 


the settlement of the Czechoslovak problem 
provided too good an opportunity for the critics 
to miss—a splendid opening for attacking the 
Governments responsible, especially the British 
Government, which had taken the initiative and 
borne the main burden of responsibility. For in 
such an instance what has been done, with all 
its far-reaching consequences, good and bad, 
is obvious and concrete, but what might have 
been is a matter of speculation ; wide scope is 
left to the imagination of those who criticize 
the solution, either in good faith or so as to 
create difficulties for the statesmen responsible. 


It must be confessed that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opposition has a good array of factual evidence 
upon which to base its imaginings, build a 
picture of what might have been, and discount 
what was claimed by the Government as the 
gains of the Munich compromise. 

‘* Czechoslovakia would in any case have been 
ruined and destroyed in war, whether helped 
by her allies or not, to such an extent that com- 
pared with it the loss of one-third of her 
territory and population is yet an advantage.” 
Well, some spokesmen of the opposition claim 
that this would not have happened if the 
British in conjunction with the French had 
adopted a firm line with Herr Hitler, so that 
he would have been prevented from carrying 
what they call his bluff through to the very end. 
They imagine that had the Prime Minister been 
better acquainted with conditions in Germany, 
with the mentality of his vis-a-vis, and with 
the potential strength of Hitler's combined 
wdversaries, he would have spoken a different 
language not only at Godesberg, but right from 
the beginning of the Crisis. He would not 
have permitted Herr von Ribbentrop to con- 
vince the Fuehrer that Britain and France 
never really meant business. He would have 
spoken to Hitler in his own language, the only 
language (so they urge) that he understands, 
and with the same crudity of expression which 
he himself affects. 
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Although it is impossible to give a 


The official palaver ended and the doors 
behind the two of them closed, Mr. Chamberlain 
should have said something like this: “ Let me 
tell you the truth, Herr Hitler, as one man to 
another. I have not come here to listen to your 
conditions and impress them on the Czechs, but 
to prevent you from making the blunder of your 
life. You know as well as I do that half, or more 
than half of your population is against you, 
and especially against such a war. They would 
be glad enough to get rifles from you and per- 
mission to unite with their confréres, for the 
first time since you crushed them, in order to 
turn their guns against you and your regime. 
and we should do our best to encourage them. 


“WOU would be up againsta brave, well-trained 
nation in arms behind almost impregnable 
frontier defences, and with excellent military 
equipment. It would be months before you 
could overcome their defence alone, even if you 
did not have tofight Russia, France, and ourselves 
at the same time, and you would be fighting 
without an ally, for against such odds Italv 
would hardly risk her newand hard-won empire. 
At best everything you have built and created 
will be destroyed ; very probably not only you 
and your work, but new-born Germany, would 
be destroyed far more thoroughly than its pre- 
decessor at Versailles in 1919. It is not the 
fear of what damage your aeroplanes can do to 
us or France that brings me to you to make this 
last appeal to your better judgement, if not to 
vour humanitarian obligations. The damage 
you could do to us would be repaid a hundred- 
fold. But while I feel it my responsibility to 
avoid such bloodshed and destruction if it is at 
all in my power to do so, I do not want Russia 
as a helpmate in bringing upon you the terrible 
punishment you would deserve were you to 
unleash the dogs of war throughout the civilized 
world. We do not care for your system of 
government, but still less do we want Bolshevism 
to be established in Central Europe and spread 
perhaps across the Rhine. 
** These two considerations, the one humani- 
tarian, the other political, have induced me to 
give you this last chance. Even if you have 


seriously been considering the starting of a new 
world war for the sake of liberating three million 
(cerman-speaking people—who, by the way, 
have never belonged to the Reich, and whose 
oppression at the hands of the Czechs is nothing 
compared with the state of other minorities, 
to say nothing of the Jews under your domina- 
tion—even if, as I say, you have seriouslv been 
considering the starting of a new world war, 
Tt hope you will seize 
this last chance I am 
giving vou.” 

Had Hitler permitted 
such a speech to be de- 
livered it might have 
ended the negotiations. 
But those who are op- 
posed to the outcome 
of the Munich Agree- 
ment contend that no- 
thing has been won by 
not running such a risk. 
‘Peace in our time’ 
may, indeed, have been 
won, according to the 
Prime Minister, but this 
may mean a very short 
time indeed, unless all 
the Fuehrer’s subse- 
quent claims (and those 
which Italy is inspired 
to make by this blood- 
less success) are likewise 
conceded. And that. 
the critics say, would 
mean the abdication of 
the Democratic Powers 
in favour of the Fascist 
Dictatorships. 

The Democratic 
Powers are now, so 
the malcontents urge, 
deprived of the natural 
barrier which stood in 
the way of Hitler's 
south-eastern conquests 
—that barrier which for a thousand years has 
held up the Drang nach Sued-Osten. They 
are deprived of the Czech defences, and of 
400,000 trained soldiers, formerly Czech, now 
enrolled in Hitler’s army. Moreover, the whole 
bloc of Germany’s eastern and south-eastern 
neighbours are now ready to fall into her lap 
out of sheer awe; she has the economic re- 
sources of Czechoslovakia, added to those of 
Austria, at her command. Given a few more 
months, or better still, a couple of years, for 
Hitler to increase his gigantic war machinery, 
and the Democratic Powers will be in a far 
worse position for stopping his triumphant 
march than in the Crisis of 1938. 


CONSERVATIVE REBEL 
Leader of the Conservative critics of the Government’s policy 
was Mr. Winston Churchill, whose grasp of affairs, long 
political experience, and witty tongue combined to cause the 
pro-Munich party some embarrassment. 


Then there is the moral argument. True. 
Great Britain was under no obligations, other 
than those implied by her membership of the 
now practically moribund League of Nations. 
to preserve Czechoslovakia’s independence and 
integrity. But had she made the stand that 
all sections in the opposition camp clamoured 
for—mainly after the event—Czechoslovakia’s 
allies, France and Soviet Russia, might have 
stood by her and bv 
their treaty obligations, 
so that the Ribbentrop 
conviction would have 
evaporated and Hitler 
would have climbed 
down in time ; or, alter- 
natively, had the worst 
happened, there would 
have been a compara- 
tively short war which 
would have ended, once 
and for all, the Dicta- 
torships’ threat to the 
Democracies. Czecho- 
slovakia would have 
eranted some sensible 
concessions to her non- 
Czech population, and 
would have been pre- 
served intact, and a 
valuable link in the 
world’s Democracies. 
and their system of 
defence, erected at the 
Paris treaties precisely 
for such emergencies as 
these, would thereby 
have been preserved. 
The world would have 
been spared the shame- 
ful spectacle of a small 
and valiant nation being 
abandoned by her 
powerful allies and pro- 
tectors, and the ideals 
for which our soldiers 
died in the World War would have been still 
further strengthened. Even the moribund 
League of Nations—which, according to some 
critics, received its death-blow by this desertion 
—might otherwise have been revived. 


Aral-Photo 


(ISEB criticisms are less theoretical. Thev 

come from such quarters of the opposition 
as feel more or less relieved at the temporarv 
security from attack which has undoubtedly 
been gained by the Prime Minister’s personally 
courageous action, but who are dismayed at the 
situation which thereby has come into being. 
These critics question the value of yet another 
Hitler promise. Has he not five or six times 
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LEADER OF H.M. OPPOSITION 


One of the most outstanding speeches against the Munich Agreement during 

the debate of October 3—6 in the Commons was made by Mr. Clement Attlee, 

Leader of the Labour Opposition, who, on this occasion, expressed himself 
more forcibly and with greater conviction than is his wont. 


declared, officially and ceremoniously,. his in- 
tention to respect existing frontiers and claim 
no further conquests? Did he not guarantee 
Austria her integrity before swallowing her, 
and Czechoslovakia her frontiers on the very 
day on which he swallowed Austria ? In the 
light of these falsified declarations a new pro- 
nouncement by Hitler gives no justification for 
a slackening of anxiety ; it does not eliminate 
Goebbels’ intensive propaganda, nor does it 
affect the intensified activities of National 
Socialism abroad, for in many countries a 
start has been made for preparing the field for 
National Socialist domination in one way or 


another. 
[HE malcontents say that there is only one 
way of dealing with a regime which bases 
itself, both at home and abroad, on sheer 
force and oppression, and that is to use methods 
equally drastic against it, thereby gaining a 
certain degree of security. They are afraid 
that declarations will turn out to be mere 
‘eyewash ” as soon as they come up against 
the realities of potential future claims. They 
base this conception upon the fact that the 
Government announced the Munich settle- 
ment as a victory of reason over force in the 
same breath as it demanded the utmost inten- 
sification of rearmament, thereby confirming 
anxieties as to the future. To them it seems 
unwise to avoid the immediate menace of war 


Stand up to the Dictators! 


"Beer al Press 


by strengthening the hands of the 
power that threatens it, thus enabling 
that power the more easily to repeat 
and enhance its threat at some oppor- 
tunity a little more remote in time. 

There are, of course, many under- 
currents in these and similar criticisms. 
There are those who hope that the 
democratic and anti-dictatorial ele- 
ments in the German population, who 
had no say in a matter which might 
have meant life or death to them, will 
have a chance of making themselves 
heard or felt in the breathing space 
now at their disposal, thanks to the 
peaceful methods of the British and 
French Governments. 

For those of the opposition who are 
strongly pacifist—Mr. Maxton, for 
instance, the I.L.P. leader—there is 
the question of principle. In the 
House of Commons he acclaimed Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy on the grounds 
that in the event of war his comrades 
would have fought, not merely Hitler 
and his lieutenants, but old friends 
and comrades of the Socalist Party 
and the workers of Germany, who 
would have had to bear the brunt of war without 
willing it in the slightest. 

Then there are the religious arguments of 
those who, trusting in the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, see the finger of God in the avoidance 
of an imminent catastrophe, and trust in Him 
to prevent another. 

On the other hand, there was a good deal of 
argument about the submission to, or the 
omission of, technical arrangements which 
would have saved Czechoslovakia from the 
loss of a great deal of valuable property, and 
would have eased the lot of that unhappy 
part of the population composed of tens of 
thousands of German Democrats, Socialists, 
Jews, freemasons, and Czechs, who were 
menaced with German reprisals and _ con- 
centration camps if they stayed in their homes, 
and for whom a system of exchange might 
perhaps have been worked out with those 
Germans who remained within the rump Czecho- 
slovak state and who would prefer to become 


citizens of the Nazi Reich. 
THs section: of the opposition complained 
that no precautions had been taken to 
ensure themselves against Herr Hitler’s economic 
and political penetration of Czechoslovakia and 
adjoining countries, where Great Britain and 
France had hitherto found friends and markets, 
and their arguments were reinforced when the 
results of Herr Funk’s trade mission to the 
Balkans became known. 
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There is yet another argument, brought 
forward by Mr. Winston Churchill, that had 
the Czechs been left to themselves and told 
they would get no help from the Western Powers, 
they would have been able to make better terms 
for themselves than those accorded them at 
Munich. Thesame statesman objects, moreover, 
to Great Britain “ falling into the power, into 
the orbit and influence of Nazi Germany, and of 
our existence becoming dependent upon her 
good, will and pleasure.”’ The sum-total of 
his argument is that there has been gross neglect 
of Britain’s defences, which has led, in effect, 
to a defeat without a war. 


Germany’s New-won Dominance 


() THER critical arguments deal with the 

problem more from the national angle. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, M.P., for instance, raises 
the point that Hitler wanted not only the 
Sudeten Germans included in the Reich, not 
only the destruction of Czechoslovakia, but de- 
sired to make clear to the world that Germany 
is now the dominant power in Europe. The 
abandonment of the only successful democratic 
state has meant not only a strategic, but a 
moral and _ political triumph for National 
Socialist Germany, and in giving a hypocritical 
guarantee for the future existence of that 
state the Western Powers have, so it is con- 
tended, given away the whole key to Europe, 
and have abandoned a foreign policy which for 
two hundred and fifty years has been a “law 
of Nature” for the British Empire. The 
smaller Powers have thereby been galvanized 
into a state of mind which makes them come to 
terms with Germany at once; this again means 
a loss of prestige, influence, and trade for this 
country. 

Yet another argument is that the procedure 
observed by Germany was not that of self- 
determination—for which Hitler has the utmost 
contempt—but that of a conquest depriving 
Czechoslovakia and her citizens of all real self- 
determination. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Attitude 


LL these arguments may be the outcome of 

an unfounded interpretation of the drama- 

tic events of September 1938, yet they have more 
or less factual evidence as a basis for their 
contentions. But there is one argument of a 
purely personal character which we mention for 
the sake of completeness only: the pretence 
that the Prime Minister has a particular liking 
for dictatorship and dictatorial governments, 
and that this predilection induced him to give 
way to Hitler’s claims more willingly than he 
would have done had he had the same loathing 
and contempt for government by force as is 
displayed by the majority of the population of 
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democratic Britain. As Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
put it, ‘the Prime Minister has a peculiar 
genius for friendship with the wrong people.” 
Such reproaches must be registered in 
chronicling the phenomena of the 1938 Crisis 
without prejudice or partisanship. 

But the attitude of the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues, the emphasis they have laid 
upon the necessity to speed up and intensify 
rearmament, show clearly enough that the 
decision they took was inspired by the sincere 
conviction that in the circumstances it was 
the best they could do for Britain and the world. 


[= opposition we have quoted is in a weaker 

position than Mr. Chamberlain for the simple 
reason that he has been able to prove his point 
by preserving peace—if not in our time, as he 
hopes, at least for the time being—whereas they 
cannot prove that any other attitude would not 
have led to a war, frightful in its consequences, 
and possibly more tragically destructive of 
Czechoslovakia, the victim of aggression, than 
the dismemberment and loss of independence 
the little country has now suffered. 


ANOTHER OF THE ‘REBEL’ CRITICS 
Author, critic, diplomat, husband of a leading poetess and 
novelist, Mr. Harold Nicolson, M.P., has always expressed 
an individual and intellectual outlook in his speeches on 


foreign affairs. A National Labour member, he was an 
important critic of the Chamberlain policy both before and 
after Munich. 


MEN OF THE CRISIS. 12 


More ACTORS in the WINGS 


F hein they were not the prime movers in the drama of the Crisis, the 
men we meet in this chapter were none the less well to the front of the stage. 
First we have an account of the Duce’s principal colleagues and o 
the Italian sovereign, and then we turn to Poland to make the acquaint- 
ance of the Marshal-dictator and the President, and finally to Yugoslavia. 


N the Crisis of 1938 there were certain 
personalities who at first sight may not 
have appeared to have a primary interest 

in it, but were yet concerned in the history of 
that momentous drama. ‘The Polish statesmen, 
who ever since 1920 had kept up a seemingly 
somewhat platonic claim to Teschen, came 
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KING AND EMPEROR 
The acceptance of King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy (left) 
as Emperor of Abyssinia was a crucial point in the policies of 
League of Nations member-states. The ‘‘ appeasement ’’ 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain solved it in November 1938 with 
the coming into force of the Anglo-Italian Pact and the 
accrediting of our Ambassador, Lord Perth, to the new 
“* King-Emperor.”’ 


naturally into the arena, more or less on their 
own account and without that strong support 
from Berlin which was accorded to Hungary, but 
the Italians did so only after a specific invitation, 
which requested the Italian Dictator to act as 
mediator. Before that happened, however, 
in those last exciting days of September they 
had already been involved indirectly, as pro- 
tectors of Hungary and Austria. The “loss” 
of Austria having been accepted in a realist 
spirit, as the price for German help in Spain 
and a closer alliance for the future, Hungary's 
interests were all the nearer to Italy’s heart. 
The intimate bond between the Dictators. 
whose common ideology and whose conflicts 
with the Democracies do not, however, prevent 
clashes in other fields, served to enhance the role 
which Italy, though apparently neutral, could 
play on this occasion. The Italian personalities 
most in view during Czechoslovakia’s struggle 
for existence were Count Ciano, Count Grandi, 
and, less visibly, King Victor Emmanuel. 


Ciano in War and Peace 

OUNT GALEAZZO CIANO, the then 
33-year-old son-in-law of Mussolini, became 

his Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1936, after 
having been for several years Chief of his Press 
Department and Minister of Propaganda. He is 
the son of Constanzo Ciano, who was a weighty 
supporter of Mussolini in his earlier stages. A for- 
mer naval officer and a big economic power dur- 
ing and shortly after the War, Constanzo was 
made a count under Mussolini’s regime, and be- 
came his Minister of Communications and Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. Young Count 
Ciano started as a diplomat, serving in several 
South American and Far Eastern posts; in 1934 
he married Edda, the Duce’s eldest daughter 
and also his closest confidante and collaborator. 
In the same year he rose to Cabinet rank, but 
relinquished his civil position in order to serve 
in the Italo-Abyssinian war as an airman. 
During this war he won a great reputation for 
his ruthless efficiency as leader of a squadron 
which took the significant name of “ Disperata.”’ 
In the following years he served his father-in- 
law as Foreign Minister, deputizing for him more 
than once on important occasions, such as at 
the “‘gentlemen’s agreement’ with Great Britain 
in January 1937,and the political agreement with 
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at Belgrade in March 
of the same year. He also deputized for 
Mussolini as companion to King Victor 
Emmanuel on his visit to Budapest in May, 
and when he signed the Anti-Comintern Pact 
with Herr von Ribbentrop and the Japanese 
Ambassador, Mr. Hotta, on November 6, 1937. 


Yugoslavia concluded 


Mussolini’s Possible Successor 


N June 1938, at Milan, he made an important 
statement concerning the Anglo- Italian 
Agreement and the Berlin-Rome “axis,” and 
during the Big Four Conference at Munich he 
had a considerable share in the deliberations. He 
is among Mussolini’s closest collaborators, and 
wppears to be one of the very few who have a 
certain personal influence with the Duce and 
followers of Italian politics predict that he will 
be Mussolini’s successor. However that may 
be, he certainly seems to be preparing himself 
for the post by affecting—perhaps unconsciously, 
under the influence of so strong a personality 
ws Mussolini—a similarity of behaviour and 
appearance which makes him look more like a 
son than a son-in-law of the Duce. There is 
no doubt that his brilliance as orator and 
political schemer, and also the help of his wife. 
who knows more about Mussolini’s ideas and 
intentions than any other living being, will tell 
in his favour. 

For a long time Count Ciano seemed to be 
outshone by Dino Grandi—since 1937 Count 
Grandi. Ambassador to London since 1932, 
and a Member of the Fascist Grand Council, 
this diplomatic mainstay of Mussolini's foreign 
policy was born in 1895, graduated asa lawyer, 
and fought with distinction during the World 
War, being promoted to the rank of captain. 
He was one of Mussolini’s earliest lieutenants, 
leading the Fascist movement in Northern 
Italy, and he took part in the march on Rome 
as chief of Mussolini’s General Staff. He 
subsequently occupied a number of the most 
important positions in the Party and the 
Chamber; thus he was Under-Secretary of 
State for the Interior in 1924 and for Foreign 
Affairs in .1925. Then he held the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs from 1929 until three years 
later, when as ambassador to St. James’s he 
was entrusted with the mission of securing good 
relations with Great Britain. 

For seven years before this appointment 
he had represented his country on the Council 
of the League of Nations, and by his urbane 
manner, his wit, and his vivacity he gained 
a foremost position in that assembly and made 
numerous personal friends. His characteristic 
pointed beard, although in contrast to the 
Duce’s own clean-shaven face and in defiance 
of his reputed dislike for any such adornments, 
soon became a symbol, as it were, of the younger 
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ITALIAN ENVOY 


Italian Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, Count Dino 

Grandi, an impressive and handsome figure, has always been 

a popular and acceptable personage in London. At the same 
time he is fully persona grata in Rome. 


generation of Fascist notabilities. The oft- 
repeated rumour of his withdrawal from diplo- 
macy has been each time smilingly denied ; 
evidently the particular gifts of Count Grandi 
and the hospitality of his good-looking wife 
cannot easily be spared at Mussolini’s most 
important foreign outpost. e 
ORMALLY, the supreme master of Italy is 
still King Victor Emmanuel II, that 
dapper little prince who at more than one crucial 
moment of his country’s history has given proof 
of an exceptional will-power and faculty for 
decision. Born on November 11, 1869, he 
succeeded to the throne after the assassination 
of his father in July, 1900. During the World 
War he showed such courage and activity that 
he won the love and admiration of his people, 
frequently visiting the trenches at the most 
exposed positions, sharing the hard life of his 
soldiers, but never interfering with the supreine 
command, though he was technically the head 
of it. When the tide of war seemed to turn 
against his people he inspired them with 
renewed confidence, and inflamed his army 
with such ardour that they were able to share 
in the final victory with well-earned success. 


But his greatest hour came when a decree for 
martial law was submitted to him for signature 
in October 1922. He preferred whatever 
reductions of power for the Crown or other 
hardships Fascism would bring with it— 
accepting Mussolini as head of the government 
and permitting the march on Rome—to 
signing the decree which would inevitably 
have brought about civil war. In February 
1929 the Concordat with the Holy See was 
concluded largely through his personal agency, 
and on many occasions he himself, together with 
his son and heir, Crown Prince Umberto, have 
contributed towards improving Italy’s relations 
with foreign powers by personal visits to Paris, 
London, Budapest, and other capitals. 


M °8E than once, therefore, King Victor 
Emmanuel has shown that he is far 
more than merely a learned numismatist, in 
which capacity he has published a monumental 
work on the coins of Italy, or merely the 
father-in-law of foreign princes, such as King 
Boris of Bulgaria and Prince Philip of Hesse. 
There is no doubt that in the Crisis of 1938 he 
took an interest as King, and had an active 
share in Italy’s contributions to the decision. 
Amongst the Polish leaders Marshal Edward 
Smigly-Rydz is the most interesting personality. 


| wei “Wide World Photos 
POLISH PRESIDENT 
Seventy-one-year-old president of Poland, Ignace Moscicki 
was first elected to his office in 1926 and re-elected in 1933. 
His authority is severely limited, the chief power in the State 
being held by the Inspector-General of the Army. 


Succeeding Marshal Pilsudski after his death in 
1935, he is virtually dictator of his country. 
His official rank is that of Inspector-General and 
Marshal of the Polish army, and as the “ leading 
citizen of the Polish state” he takes rank 
immediately after the President, that distin- 
guished scientist Professor Moscicki. The body 
upon which his power depends is called the 
National Unity Camp, and was formed in May 
1936 by Colonel Adam Koc, who drew up a 
national reconstruction programme and, later, 
a defence programme, which are supposed to 
exclude party activities. After the retirement 
of Colonel Koc on grounds of ill-health and 
because of the difficulties which arose between 
the younger members of the movement and its 
subsequent leader, General Skwarczynski, the 
unlimited power of Marshal Smigly-Rydz made 
itself plain. 

In 1936, following a visit of the French 
Commander-in-Chief, General Gamelin, to 
Poland, Smigly-Rydz paid a visit to France, 
thus confirming, by one of his first conspicuous 
acts after her arrangement with Germany, the 
continuation of Poland’s alliance with France. 
He signed there two protocols arranging for 
closer economic and military co-operation, 
for a French loan of approximately 1,000,000,000 
zlotys (£37,000,000) to be spent on armaments, 
mainly aeroplanes, heavy artillery, and sub- 
marines, and was heartily welcomed by the 
French press of all shades. 


Poland’s Military Dictator 


HE Marshal, who before the World War was 
a scientist and economist, is a man of 
simple tastes, and, unlike his predecessor Marshal 
Pilsudski, a very “‘ approachable”? man. His 
intimates contend that he is not naturally a 
dictator by temperament, but holds somewhat 
liberal or even democratic ideas, and regrets 
that the present condition of Poland does not 
permit their application. Jt is undoubtedly 
true that while so many problems besiege the 
military authorities—the Ukraine, the Jews, 
Germany, Lithuania, Danzig, on the political 
side, and unemployment, educational short- 
comings, currency, and transport difficulties on 
the economic—a_ simplified, semi-dictatorial 
system such as is enforced by the Marshal under 
the nominal supreme control of the President 
does seem to be the best temporary means of 
keeping the country going. A military dictator- 
ship is indicated by the fact that Poland is 
surrounded by much stronger military powers 
on both her long and not naturally protected 
frontiers. 
’ Poland’s policy during the 1938 Crisis, if 
not quite candid, was at any rate success- 
ful, and brought her the fulfilment of a 
long-cherished dream. On the other hand, 


Hitler’s conquest of Czechoslovakia, and the 
opening which he has thereby gained for his 
south-eastern ambitions, may result in a 
situation which in the long run will make it 
impossible for Poland to keep up the strict 
neutrality at which she has aimed. Poland 
tried to strengthen her neutral position by 
setting up a barrier between Germany and 
Russia, stretching from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, but these efforts are now frustrated. And 
with them, and the resulting Germano- Polish 
tension, the policy of Poland’s Foreign Minister, 
Colonel Jozef Beck, responsible for the ten 
years’ compromise treaty of 1934 between the 
two countries, was at least temporarily shelved. 


Head of the Polish Republic 


N all these endeavours President Ignace 
Moscicki, who was born in 1867 and elected 
for his first 7-year term in 1926 and re-elected in 
1933, has been a strong and impressive backer 
of both the reigning Marshals, Smigly-Rydz 
as well as Pilsudski. In 1892, fleeing from 
Russian domination for political reasons, he 
went to London, and lived there for five years. 
Later, he worked in Swiss laboratories and 
invented his own method for the extraction of 
nitrogen. A master of foreign languages, he 
rose to be a professor of chemistry, and was one 
of the creators of the great nitrogen industry 
in Upper Silesia. Indeed, in co-operation with 
German scientists, he discovered new sources 
of this product, which is mainly used for 
fertilization, but also for the manufacture of 
explosives. President Moscicki’s game _ pre- 
serves in the vast forest of Bielowice are often 
visited by Marshal Goering, and so have been a 
factor in establishing a modus vivendi with 
Germany. 

Less directly affected by the Crisis and the 
form in which it found its settlement, but not 
less interested in the deep-going alterations 
made thereby in the map of Europe and in her 
balance of power, are the other south-eastern 
countries. Amongst them Yugoslavia ranks 
foremost, being now an immediate neighbour of 
Germany, while Greece and Bulgaria are only 
one step more remote from the scene of action. 
The two leading figures in Yugoslav politics 
are Prince Paul, the senior Regent, and M. 
Stoyadinovitch, the Prime Minister, both 
previously in close contact with the Prague 
Government, which played so predominant a 
part in the Little Entente. 


Regent of Yugoslavia 
RINCE PAUL, inasmuch as he is_ the 
brother-in-law of the Duchess of Kent, 
is very popular in London, where he arrived 
with his wife soon after the Crisis, as guests at 
Buckingham Palace, and had important conver- 
sations with the British Ministers. Born in 
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DICTATOR OF POLAND 


Though not a member of the Government, Marshal Edward 
Smigly-Rydz possesses the greatest power in Poland as 
Inspector-General of the Army ; he ranks, officially, immedi- 
ately after the President as ‘‘second person ’’ in the state. 


1893, he is a soldierly figure, with wide in- 
tellectual and artistic interests. He stepped 
into the foreground when his brother Alexander 
was murdered at Marseilles in 1934, and 
although, formally, the Council of Regency is 
made up of three members he rapidly asserted 
himself as its outstanding figure. He backed 
the strong man of his Government, Stoyadino- 
vitch, in his semi-dictatorial rule, against which 
the Croat leaders have been fighting for years, 
and which advocated a policy of understanding 
with Italy, the former main adversary, and also 
with Germany. But he is evidently not with- 
out political ambitions of his own, and wants to 
keep his country as strong and independent as 
possible. His visit to London in November 
1938 gave rise to some rumours about a scheme 
which he himself had suggested for an enlarge- 
ment of the Little Entente to include Hungary 
and Bulgaria, eventually even Greece and 
Turkey, while Czechoslovakia, now in the 
orbit of Nazi Germany, would have to be left 
out of such a combine. Prince Paul, who spent 
part of his youth in England, speaks English 
fluently, and his close ties with the British royal 
family, as well as with the Rumanian, give his 
role in international politics added importance. 
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To Poland 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: THE ‘RUMP STATE’ AND THE TERRITORIES LOST AS A RESULT OF THE CRISIS 


THE SETTLEMENT—AND 


AFTER. 5 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S Stormy REBIRTH 


Before the Crisis one of the most prosperous members of the European 
state-system, Czechoslovakia as a result of its territorial cessions to Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Poland, became a ‘‘ rump state’’ faced with 
problems of the most varied nature and of the gravest importance. In 
this chapter, then, we leave the Republic on the threshold of its new age. 


Party—the Republican, agrarian, and 
conservative—-M. Rudolf Beran, its 
President, outlined the following scheme for a 
renascence of the country’s national life: 
The rebirth of our national life, and the 


()° November 2, 1938, at a meeting of his 


construction of a national State composed of 


the three branches, Czechs, Slovaks, and 
Carpatho-Russians, is a task that will not be 
beyond our strength if we are, all of us, animated 
by the spirit of unity and the will for concentra- 
tion and common direction of the national 
forces. The will of the nation will be expressed 
by an energetic authoritarian democracy which, 
inspired by discipline and the sense of its 
responsibilities, not only in the public bodies 
but in every single individual composing them, 
will be capable of action, and will know how to 
wipe out the errors and mistakes of the past.”’ 


M. Beran, as the leader of the strongest 
Right Wing Party, was, on November 30, 
called upon by the newly-elected President of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, Dr. Emil Hacha, to 
form a new Government, which meant that he 
would have to unite the parties of the Middle 
and the Right into one strong group. ‘This 
was done quietly and determinedly, without 
much publicity, and, although the Left Wing 
parties broke away and formed a party of their 
own including the Socialists and Democrats, 
the whole proceeding gave proof of that stolid 
purposefulness and marvellous loyal spirit which 
has been shown by the Czechoslovak people 
during their ordeal. 

This was the first step in the reconstruction 
of the national life of Czechoslovakia (the 
country now writes her name with a hyphen— 
Czecho-Slovakia—to emphasize the new 
autonomy granted to Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Russia), and it was anticipated in the above- 
mentioned declaration of the new Prime 
Minister, for he then demanded a revision, 
cutting across the old party system, which 
will have to be modified in its tenor, its methods, 
and its ends. In this new movement 
a great Party, a Party of the State, will have 
to become the backbone of the State. 

This Party will be a stranger to all hate, to all 
spirit of rancour or vengeance ; but it 
will not forget the wrongs done to us by a cult 
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of everything that was foreign. The spirit of 
national community shall redress the mistakes 
of internationalism.” 

This new movement, which soon afterwards 
became a fact and began to direct the affairs 
of the reduced nation, has had a hand in 
appointing the new head of the state. ‘This was 
not Dr. Chvalkovsky, who was first mentioned 
as “‘ agreeable to Herr Hitler’? and under M. 
Beran continued as Foreign Minister, but Dr. 
Emil Hacha, a distinguished and politically 
unattached personality, who was put forward 
unanimously and accepted unanimously. He 
had been president since 1925 of the Supreme 
Administrative Court of the Republic and was 
66 years old, a scholar, a linguist, and a notable 
connoisseur of art. By this election and the 
appointment of M. Beran’s Cabinet, the tran- 
sition period following Dr. Benes’ abdication, 
during which General Sirovy held the reins of 
government, came to an end, and the period of 
reconstruction began. 


Max*® difficulties confront the new Czecho- 
slovak Republic, political and economic, 
social and moral. But the fact that the worst 
period was weathered in a spirit of unity and 
patriotic service unsurpassed by any other 
country: under similar stress goes to prove that 
a state is just what the qualities of its citizens 
make it, and that any such period can be so 
weathered if no time is lost in futile recrimina- 
tions when the problem has to be tackled. 


The loss of—after the last cessions to Germany 
and Poland—293% per cent of territory and fully 
one-third of population is but the outward sign 
of Czechoslovakia’s distress. From a state of 
nationalities, containing six major ethnic 
components, she has, been reduced to a com- 
paratively unified national state, composed in 
the main of two branches of the same race, 
Czechs and Slovaks numbering together more 
than 9,000,000, with Carpatho-Russians number- 
ing about 640,000, and Germans 470,000. 
Problems arising from the new form of adminis- 
tration, the autonomy granted to Slovakia on 
the one hand and Ruthenia on the other, can, 
it may be assumed, be solved within a fairly 
short while, although the establishment in 
Slovakia of a one-party system, resembling 


situation, with defenceless frontiers, would be 
futile. Indeed, M. Beran said so quite openly 
in a national broadcast on December 4, 
declaring: “‘We have decided to co-operate 
openly with our greatest neighbour.” The 
military alliances and reciprocal guarantee 
pacts with France and Soviet Russia were 
given up; relations with the southern neigh- 
bours, whether former allies or opponents, 
were revised according to that overwhelming and 
vital interest which alone can guarantee for the 
present a period of security for the re-shaping 
of Czechoslovakia’s relic of national life. 

The men who bore the responsibility for the 
past, whatever their personal share in it may 
have been, have disappeared or will disappear. 
President Benes, one of the fathers of the 
original Republic and also of its system of foreign 
relations, set the example in an extremely 
dignified way; after an intermediary stage 
Dr. Krofta, the Foreign Minister and exponent 
of the Little Entente, followed his example, 
and a number of the foremost diplomatic 
representatives of Czechoslovakia abroad—as, 


very closely that of 
thetotalitarian states, | 
and the suppression of 
all other opinions, 
may give sometrouble 
at the outset. 
Inforeign policy the 
new Prime Minister 
announced a funda- 
mental change from 
the pre-Crisis system. 
While he insists that 
the Republic will not 
be an instrument of 
power blocks or ideo- 
logical blocks, the 
foreign policy inaug- 
urated by Dr. Chval- 
kovsky, who like him, 
is as Conservative, is 
what he intended to 
continue. Itobviously 
means that the Photos, Wm. Deutseh; ee pelone 


Republic will fall into THE VANQUISHED HERO 


step with her former jn the opinion of many people the real hero of the Crisis was Dr. Benes, the co-builder with 
adversary, National Masaryk of Czechoslovakia, who saw his painfully erected state dissolved at a word from an 
Socialist Germany, alien dictator, One word from Dr. Benes would have plunged the world into war, and, 

inst whom resis in declining to speak it, he pronounced his own exile. In the lower photo he is seen bidding 
ni . ~ farewell to his staff ; Sirovy is at the end of the line and Kreyci next. The upper photo shows 
tance in the present Dr. and Mme. Benes during their stay in London. 
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Keystone 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NEW PREMIER HONOURS ITS FOUNDER 


President Masaryk was fortunately not alive to see the fabric of his homeland crumble at the step of ruthless force, and his 


fellow-founder exiled from the state they had built up. On the twentieth anniversary (October 31, 


1938) of the foundation 


of the Republic Masaryk’s grave was visited by General Sirovy.and members of the new cabinet, who placed a wreath on 
the last resting-place of the father of Czechoslovakia. 


for instance, Jan Masaryk, son of the founder- 
president and Minister in London—did so in due 
course, partly in connexion with the necessity 
for great economy imposed upon the Republic 
by her heavy material losses. The expenses of 
the departments had to be cut down, at least by 
40, some by 50 per cent, according to the first 
estimates given. The army obviously would 
have to follow suit, for under the new conditions, 
with her military treaty obligations abolished, 
Czechoslovakia neither need nor can keep up 
her fighting forces in anything resembling their 
former state. 

On the other hand, the reconstruction of 
Czechoslovakia’s economic life demands im- 
mediate and far-reaching enterprise. Among 
them ranks foremost the need for building up a. 
new system of communications within her 
reduced borders, for many of the main roads 
and railways have been lost—Carpatho-Russia, 
for instance, or what is left of this far-away 
tail-end of the country, had’ only one direct 
railway line connecting it with the capital, 
and was deprived completely by Munich of 
such means of transport. Making a virtue of 
necessity, the Prague Government ‘at once set 


itself to build a great arterial road cutting hori- 
zontally across the whole country, supplying 
an urgently needed line of communication, 
and also helping to relieve the country from 
another pressing question, the care of the 
numerous refugees. 

This ‘‘autostrade”’ will be more than 1,000 
kilometres (600 miles) long, with ;a width 
of rather more than 60 feet, suitable for a speed 
of 70-80 m.p.h. ; it will be exclusively: reserved 
for motor traffic, and will be constructed with 
two one-way carriage lanes. The time necessary 
to reach Brno from Prague will be reduced to 
two hours, to reach Slovakia to four hours, and 
to reach the most remote parts of ,Carpatho- 
Russia to nine hours. The material will be 
taken from Czech quarries and conctete works, 
in order to avoid using foreign asphalt and to 
obtain the best quality, while providing the 
maximum amount of employment. : The project 
is intended to give work to 50,000 men, in- 
creasing later to 100,000. Slovakia alone can 
find work for not less than another 50,000 men 
in re-establishing her means of communication, 
and also in building up a system of power plants, 
depending on her rivers Vah and Orava. 
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Many minor anomalies, some of them 
vrotesque, will have to be put right; thus 
Prague’s electricity works are now on German 
soil, and Brno’s drinking water comes from 
Germany, from the sources of the River Svitava. 
Many other such anomalies can be rectified 
by local adjustments on the new frontiers, 
but for a long time to come they will demand 
a great deal of adaptability and initiative from 
the Czechoslovaks. The former economic 
structure has been destroyed. The Republic 
has lost much coal, iron ore, and many other 
resources. She has lost industries upon which 
her foreign economic relations relied, although 
many of those that have passed to the German 
Reich were relics of Hapsburg days and a burden 
rather than an asset for the small state created 
at Versailles. That applies to a great part of her 
former textile industry, glass and china ware, 
and certain chemicals. What remains is better 
suited to the size of the country and the 
number of its mhabitants. 


ESPITE the Government’s efforts to deal 
with the unemployment problem, the re- 
fugees constitute a heavy burden. There are 
more than 1,200,000 Czechs in the ceded 
territory, many of whom will try to migrate into 
their own country. Four weeks after the cession 
of ‘the German areas there were already nearly 
100,000 refugees, to say nothing of another 50,000 


‘YOUR THANKS TO THE FUEHRER ’ 


In view of the December election of Reichstag deputies, propagandists toured the 
Sudetenland urging the ‘‘ new Germans ’’ to thank the Fuehrer for their ‘‘ deliverance ”’ 
This photograph was taken 


with their ‘‘ Ja’’ (vote for the Government candidate). 
on November 28, 1938. 


government officials with their families who had 
been forced to withdraw from those areas. 
The first statistics, published early in November, 
vave 73,000 Czechoslovaks, 11,000 Germans— 
most of them probably Socialists—and 6,765 
Jews. Their fate was relieved to a certain extent 
by the fund opened by the Lord Mayor of 
London, and by the emergency measures taken 
by the Czechoslovak Government itself. As 
the total number of refugees from the ceded 
areas may, according to Sir Neil Malcolm’s 
estimate, increase to no less than 650,000, their 
emigration into colonial or other territories is 
one amongst many serious considerations of the 
Prague authorities. The latter had given many a 
temporary abode in camps and refuges, but, 
with their own unemployment, cannot see 
a possibility of settling them permanently. 
Four labour camps for the Czechoslovak 
unemployed were formed—not as a coercive 
and not as a permanent measure, but in order to 
facilitate the distribution of available labour 
to the great public works which were planned 
and already partly begun. 


These circumstances, harsh:as they were for 
anti-Nazi Sudeten Germans or for the Czechs 
in ceded territories, were yet more tragic for the 
political refugees from Germany, Hungary, 
and other states, who had found an asylum 
in liberal and democratic Czechoslovakia and 
must now emigrate once more if their homes 
were in ceded _ territories. 
Besides, the influence and 
pressure of Nazi Germany 
rapidly made itself felt in en- 
forcing upon Czechoslovakia, 
which the Nazis came to 
regard as a vassal state, a 
decidedly anti-Semitic policy. 
This not only menaces the 
Jews but also threatens the 
former left wing elements of 
the population with coercive 
measures similar to those 
applied in the Third Reich, 
and aggravates the refugee 
problem for the democratic 
countries. 

Despite all these troubles, 
the financial situation of 
the reduced state is not 
desperate. It is still the 
only central European power 
which has never failed to 
meet its foreign obligations, 
in capital and interest, and 
in the first eight months of 
1938, despite the perpetual 
political unrest, yielded 10 
per cent more in taxes than 
those of the preceding year 


ae | 
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PRESIDENT AND GOVERNMENT OF THE NEW CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


This photograph, taken on December 3, 1938, shows the newly-elected President, successor of Dr. Benes, and the Cabinets 


of Bohemia, Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine. Left to right: Dr. Keyci (Justice), Dr. Fischer (Interior), Dr. 

Klumpar (Pensions), Dr. Havelka (without portfolio), M. Sidor (Vice-Premier), M. Revay, M. Cernak (Public Instruction), 

Dr. Vanco (Justice), M. Beran (Premier), M. Teplansky (Finance, Commerce, and Agriculture), President Emil Hacha, 

Dr. Kapras (Public Instruction), Dr. Sadek (Commerce), Gen. Sirovy (National Defence), Dr. Tiso (Chief of Slovak 

Government), Dr. Durcansky (Posts and Telegraphs), Dr. Chvalkovsky (Foreign Affairs), Dr. Feierabend (Agriculture), 
Dr. Kalfus (Finance), Gen. Elias (Transport), and M. Cipera (Public Travel). 


(1,235,000,000 crowns, or roughly £9,000,000) ; 
the exports have risen, especially since the last 
devaluation. The loss of the ceded territories 
will mean a reduction of revenue which is 
estimated at 40 per cent, and, while in the 
normal course of things expenditure will 
probably adapt itself to this diminution, for a 
transition period foreign financial help will be 
urgently required. In view of this, shortly 
after the Munich Agreement, a £10,000,000 loan 
was decided upon in London. Further assistance 
was to be given by the agreement with Germany 
that goods from and into the Sudeten areas 
should be free of duty. 


A GREAT loss, not only from the point of view 
of incoming foreign currencies, but also in 
valuable personal contacts with the citizens 
of other countries, is caused by the surrender 
to Germany of practically all the important 
spas of Czechoslovakia, some of which, like 
Carlsbad and Marienbad, were world-famous 
and unique. One is astonished to learn, how- 
ever, that there are not less than sixty spas and 
health resorts of almost equally high repute 
left within the reduced borders, the best-known 
being Pistany, the spa for rheumatism. Besides 
the mountain and winter sports resorts of 
Strbské Pleso and Tatranska Lomnica, several 
other spas, formerly eclipsed by Carlsbad and 
Marienbad, will benefit by the latter having 
become German, and, with their experienced 
staffs and the propaganda from Prague, there 
is no doubt that within a short time the rump 
state will win back at least an appreciable part 
of the former patrons of its resorts. 
The social, insurance, and welfare institutions 
of the reduced state remained intact, and would, 
it was assumed, continue to work as before once 


the particular requirements of the transition 
period had been dealt with. The traditional] 
financial probity which Prague has established 
by balancing her budgets and maintaining the 
stability of her currency, if not avoiding res- 
trictions and several devaluations, will be 
upheld without doubt. Recovery should be 
facilitated by a certain convergence towards a 
more balanced home market of an industry that 
formerly relied largely on export. The agricul- 
tural situation became more favourable as the 
surplus of wheat in proportion to the population 
increased ; the deficit of rye was considerably 
reduced ; and potatoes showed a great surplus, 
which would permit an increased fattening of 
pigs. Hard as the consequences of the ampu- 
tation of the state may be, a people which still 
ranks tenth in number in Europe, and before 
such countries as Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, or Denmark, should be able to carve 
out a decent livelihood for itself. It will, as 
General Sirovy stated when he was head of the 
Government, fulfil the great work of national 
reconstruction “ consistently, completely, hon- 
ourably, and justly.” 


The great difficulty in that work of recon- 
struction will not be the surmounting of mere 
economic or financial obstacles ; it will be the 
moral readjustment to conditions attributable— 
at least as the Czechoslovaks see it—to foreign 
interference and to the interests of foreign 
powers unwilling to fulfil sacred obligations. 
But they have a saying of their late President 
Masaryk, founder of the state, whose tomb has 
now more than ever become a place of pilgrimage, 
which gives them consolation and encourages 
them in the resolution that has preserved them 
through centuries of serfdom : “‘ He who putteth 
his hand to the plough shall not look back.” 
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WORLD OPINION. 4 


MUNICH and AFTER 


pe weeks the journals of the world were filled with news of the Crisis and 


its aftermath, and in these pages we can give but a small selection from the 


masses of material that are available. 


The quotations made are, 


however, fully representative of both comment and criticism. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN announced in the 

House of Commons on the afternoon 

of September 28 that he had been 
invited to join Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini, 
and M. Daladier in a conference at Munich. 
He left by air for that city early on the following 
morning. ‘The world’s newspapers hailed the 
news with joy, as indicated by the extracts 
that follow : 


Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (Sept. 29.) 


About the historic sitting of the House of Commons 
yesterday—a sitting charged with destiny and tense 
with emotion—the most memorable thing was the 
complete and unexpected transformation in which it 
ended; a transformation in which the shadow of 
death seemed turned into morning. The unanimous 
and heartfelt acclamations by which the crowded 
House expressed its relief and thankfulness for this 
deliverance from what had seemed an indivertible 
calamity were too spontaneous to be misunderstood. 
They testified to the sincerely pacific temper of the 
nation which the House of Commons never more 
faithfully reflected. But however wholly creditable 
to the heart, they cannot altogether banish the ques- 
tionings which the narrative of events, as unfolded by 
the Prime Minister, still leaves unanswered. Certainly 
a respite from the worst that might befall has been 
obtained ; but is it more than a respite? That is 
what has to be known. . 

The one thing that had been clear to the public 
intelligence, amid all that was uncertain, was the 
peremptory and exacting attitude of Herr Hitler. It 
seemed—and the facts now disclosed justify the 
impression—that the German Fuehrer was not very 
earnestly seeking a peaceful settlement, and that as 
fast as his terms were agreed to he advanced upon them. 
The acceptance in all but one respect of the Hight 
Points put forward at Carlsbad led to the promulgation 
of the Berchtesgaden demands; and when, to Herr 
Hitler’s surprise, as it now appears, they too were 
accepted, the immediate sequel was the more extreme 
demand of Godesberg. It is now clear that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit to Berchtesgaden alone prevented 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, but the postpone- 
ment of armed intervention was the only response 
which Herr Hitler seems to have made to _ his 
approaches. 


That is why the present respite must be hailed with 
a certain reserve, though it does not diminish the 
gratitude which is due to Mr. Chamberlain’s persistence 
in seeking to avert the dreadful arbitrament of war, 
or to Lord Runciman’s diligent and undiscouraged 
efforts to bring two deadly opposites to an accommoda- 
tion. The Prime Minister has certainly deserved all 
the last-minute success which has crowned his efforts, 
and which appears to have been for him as much a 
surprise as it was for the House of Commons. 


But there is a lesson in this agitating experience 
which the nation ‘will do well not to forget. Peace—a 
peace that will stand the test of experience and the 
strain of realities—cannot be founded on mere effusive- 
ness. At the conference which he attends today Mr. 
Chamberlain will firmly adhere to what is essential in 
the reasonable conditions on which he has, to his 
honour, known how to insist at Godesberg. This 
nation cannot prudently afford to purchase present 
ease at the expense of future trouble. With the will 
to peace it is possible to make accommodation. It is 
vain to ignore the fact that throughout this crisis all 
the concessions have come from one side and all the 
exactions and provocations from the other; and that 
every new concession has provided the occasion for a 
new demand. The respite that has now been secured 
has naturally raised the expectation that the Czecho- 
slovak question is about to be settled definitely, and 
that the Munich conference will confirm and con- 
solidate what has been so happily begun. The danger 
against which Mr. Chamberlain must be vigilant is that 
of loosening what ought to be held fast. Already so 
much has been given away that there is little left to 
surrender if Czechoslovakia is to be left as a viable 
entity. All the hope and promise which the Munich 
conference holds out will be frustrated if such a 
““ settlement ’’ is reached as results, a few months 
hence, in-a revival of all the present trouble. 


Frankfurter Zeitung (Sept. 29). 


An event which cannot be described in any other 
way but as a glorious attempt to wrench Europe’s fate 
away from the headlong force of a development follow- 
ing its own laws. What possibilities! Never have 
statesmen been accompanied by more fervent wishes 
for success than these. 


Giornale d’Italia (Signor Gayda, Sept. 29). 

On this historic meeting rests the fate of European 
peace and that international justice which so far has 
been lacking in application to European policy, 
particularly in relations to Italy. 


Algemeen Handelsblad (Amsterdam, Sept. 29). 


There is still hope for peace. Behind all the inter- 
national activity and all nervous energy there must be 
this one factor: honest good will will prevent foolish 
self-destruction. 


L’CEuvre (Sept. 29). 

It seems that Hitler, having accepted propositions 
without too much asking, tends to prove that he does 
not want to remain in an absolute position of negation 
and intransigence. It is believed that the two principal 
reasons which led the Fuehrer to adjourn his mobiliza- 
tion are the two Roosevelt messages, which threw on 
his shoulders all responsibility, and then the 
Mussolini problem. 
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CeskoSlovo(Prague, Sept. 29). 


It is necessary that there 
should ‘be no negotiations 
in Munich concerning our 
country without Czecho- 
slovakia being present. We 
must be represented at this 
conference which is affecting 
our vital interests. 


Izvestia (Moscow, Sept. 29). 


The British Premier is 
ready for the third time to 
pay homage to Hitler. The 
monstrosity of this meeting 
is clear. Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to strengthen the 
aggressor by adding a second 
aggressor. 


Winnipeg Tribune (Sept. 29), 
Newsof the Munich meeting 
will be greeted with world- | 
wide relief. It is as if — 
humanity had been granted | 
a reprieve, at least for a 
little hour. But whatever 
comes, Hitler’s savage threat 
to the world has been 
exposed. ‘There can safely 
be no break in the Demo- 
cratic front hereafter, no further concessions to a 
nation bent solely upon aggrandizement. There 
can be no let-up in Democratic preparedness until 

the Dictators give way to reason. 


Auckland Star (Sept. 29). 


The British people are thankful that at their head 
is a statesman of the first rank, able to understand 
and express their deepest feelings. It is to be hoped 
that the conference at Munich will finally avert war 
and solve the host of European problems. 


New York Times (Sept. 29). 


The cheers in the House of Commons were symbolic 
of the relief felt throughout the world that at the very 
least a respite has been granted and hope provided 
that there lay the basis of an acceptable solution. 


New York Herald-Tribune (Sept. 29). 


There can be only heartfelt applause for the scrupu- 
lous integrity and the self-sacrificing devotion with 
which Mr. Chamberlain laboured for peace. Bluff, 
bluster, arrogance and deceit fought against him. 
Integrity was his only shield, and resolution his best 
weapon. In the end they prevailed. 


Daily Telegraph and Morning Post (Sept. 30). 


There was in the fervour and spontaneity of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s acclamation by the citizens of Munich 
yesterday morning a significance as unmistakable as 
in the scene of the evening before in the House of 
Commons. It conveyed from the German people a 
passionate message of hope that the terrible fore- 
bodings under which they, no less than ourselves, and, 
indeed, the whole world, had been labouring for weeks 
might even at this latest hour be lifted from them. 
Between all the nations there is a unison of hearts in 
the dread of war and in the sense of its utter fatuity. 
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anres munich 


THE PEACEMAKER WINS THE GAME 


This is a representation, from a postcard which was on sale in Switzerland during October 
1938, of the Four Statesmen of Munich playing poker. Hitler and Mussolini both hold four- 
of-a-kind, and M. Daladier holds a “‘ full house’’ ; but Mr. Chamberlain has the winning 
hand, a straight flush, symbolizing the last-minute victory of peace over threatened war. 
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To German as much as to Englishman, Frenchman 
or Czech it seems, in Mr. Chamberlain’s words, “‘ hor- 
rible, fantastic, and incredible’’ that the settlement 
of this dispute should be beyond the devices of reason 
and accommodation. It would be tragic if the new 
gleam of hope that has pierced the fearful gloom 
should once more be obliterated by the folly of any 
of those to whom the destiny of the waiting nations 
is entrusted. To the tireless resource of Mr. Chamber- 
lain is due the credit of the initiative which has brought 
the dispute yet again, in face of seemingly hopeless 
odds, to the arbitrament of the conference room. 
But generous: acknowledgement must also be given 
to Signor Mussolini for his mediatory influence in 
enabling the initiative to bear fruit. Without his 
influence it is more than doubtful whether this last 
effort for peace could have received its chance. 


The Peace Acclaimed 


N the early morning of September 30 the 
world heard that the Munich Agreement 
had been signed. The first reaction was a sigh 
of inexpressible relief that the horrors of war 
were averted : 


Le Soir (Sept. 30). 

Peace, it is peace! Paris now breathes. We are 
still going to live, yes, but through whom ? 

Through Neville Chamberlain, whose sympathetic 
and unprecedented action will eternally live in the 
memory of man. 

Through President Roosevelt, whose words were 
a supreme warning to people who were going to sink 
into an abyss. 

Through all temporal and spiritual chiefs of all 
creeds who spontaneously assembled together in a 
supreme effort, and whose actions constituted the 
triumph of loyal forces over brutal forces. 


Let homage be rendered to them—homage to all 
our own men, to Edouard Daladier, of whom enough 
can never be said. 

The Franco-British friendship is definitely sealed 
and will lead the world to new collaborations. 

Our Premier and our Minister of Foreign Affairs 
have kept peace. That is well, but they have kept 
‘peace with honour and dignity, which is_ better. 
Through them France can continue to live out her 
beautiful and glorious destiny of a pacific and demo- 
cratic nation. 


L’Cuvre (Sept. 30). 

It is to be regretted that such a crisis was necessary 
to make the European people feel that they were on 
the eve of losing everything in a fratricidal struggle. 

May that be a lesson! Something will have been 
done if the great European nations, tired of trying 
to build Europe against each other, try to build it 
together. 


National Zeitung (Sept. 30). 

The German nation realizes that the Four-Power 
contract regarding Sudeten Germany and the German- 
British declaration will be of the very greatest import- 
ance for generations... . 

What a change from the times when the tormented 
Germans gave vent to the terrible cry, ‘‘ Strafe 
England !”’ to the moment when the Fuehrer and 
Chamberlain clasped hands in Munich! 

To the politicians responsible, the Munich Agree- 
ment and the German-English naval agreement are 
symbols of the desire of both countries never to fight 
each other again. 

The world of 1918—the world of the Versailles 
Treaty—sinks before this historical event and a new 
world is to be created instead, a world of serious and 
true peace in Europe. 


Giornale d’Italia (Signor Gayda, Sept. 30). 

The agreement constitutes a victorious confirmation 
of the realistic policy of Mussolini and Hitler. The 
figure of Mussolini now towers in the world’s history 
as the saviour of peace. 

The Munich Agreement is the result of the close 
harmony between Italy and Germany created by the 
axis, which is more vital and powerful than ever. 

It is also the result of the cordial relations between 
Italy and Great Britain, which the British Premier, 
in spite of the opposite tendency of certain strong 
currents in his country, has been able to preserve in 
true and active collaboration. 


Popolo di Roma (Sept. 30). 

Agreement has been reached. Europe is saved and 
millions of human lives will be spared. 

At the Duce’s intervention the whole scene suddenly 
changed as if by magic. 

Men’s spirits, which had been tense with intransi- 
gence, became calmer and able to reflect. 

Negotiations were resumed with the will to reach an 
accord, and an accord was arrived at. 

The agreement consecrates the full rights of the 
German people to have returned to them some millions 
of their sons, snatched away by an unjust peace. 

And this right will be satisfied, not when Benes has 
finished quibbling, but tomorrow—October 1. 

The Gordian knot has been cut by Mussolini, and 
cut without a sword. 


Danske Politiken (Sept. 30). 
The best news any newspaper has been able to print 
for 20 years—since November, 1918... . 


The greatest admiration and gratitude will centre 
round a man who would not give up—Neville Chamber- 
lain—who impulsively created this new form of 
international negotiations the day he telegraphed to 
Hitler asking if he could visit him to talk things over 

We cannot help thinking that it might possibly have 
been otherwise in 1914 if there had then been a states- 
man of Chamberlain’s type. 


National Zeitung (Oct. 1). 

A plan satisfying all parties. ... Occupation of 
the Sudeten regions by stages is a natural way to face 
an opponent whom one does not trust. 

As the first stage is comparatively large there does 
not exist the danger that this alteration of the original 
plan of occupation can be interpreted as a sign of 
weakness of Germany. 


B.Z. Am Mittag (Oct. 1). 

The agreement is a document of German will-power, 
and National Socialist Germany led by Hitler has stood 
a great test. 


12 Uhr Blatt (Oct. 1). 

The conclusions published mean the assurance of 
Isuropean peace. The Germain people thanks its 
Fuehrer with its whole heart, and renews its oath to 
follow him blindly wherever he kas. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain and M. Daladier have 
during the conversations proved their will to secure 
peace and to save Europe from war. For this we thank 
them. Our special thanks are due to Germany’s great 
friend, Benito Mussolini. 


Melbourne Herald (Sept. 30). 

The battle for reason is won. Democracy and 
Dictatorship have found common ground for agree- 
ment and hope. 

Hitler apparently acknowledges the tremendous 
forces ranged against force, and has bound himself 
not to carry his frontiers further. Britain has paid the 
price of guaranteeing the Czech boundary. The Crisis 
may prove a disguised blessing, pointing the way to 
a new and happier order. 


New York Times (Sept. 30). 

Let no man say too high a price has been paid for 
the peace of Europe until he has searched his soul and 
found himself willing to risk war and the lives of those 
nearest and dearest to him. 

Let no man say that the statesmen of Britain and 
France were out-traded in the bargain they struck 
until he has attempted to add up the total price they 
might have had to pay for any other settlement—a 
price in death and destruction. . . . 

Whether the price is too high or not, it enables a 
Dictator who would willingly destroy the last vestige 
of democracy in Europe to claim with justice that he 
has scored over Kturopean democracies the greatest 
diplomatic triumph in modern times. 


Sunday Times (“Scrutator,’ Oct. 2). 

Twice in the last fortnight the world has shouted for 
joy. The first time was when, breaking with con- 
vention, Mr. Chamberlain decided to visit Herr Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden. The second cry of joy began on 
Wednesday in the House of Commons, when, at the 
end of a speech heavy with trouble, news came that. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s last effort for peace had been 
successful and pent-up anxiety burst out in a torrent of 
jubilation the like of which had never been seen or 
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heard at Westminster before. That cry of the heart 
from the Mother of Parliaments has since been swelled 
into a paean of joy echoed all round the world from 
Munich. 

Europe owes its escape mainly to Mr. Chamberlain, 
the man who refused to despair of peace, but he has had 
helpers, and conspicuously the President of the United 
States, whose appeals have been as powerful as they 
were felicitous. The shadow of the giant on the path 
meant much, though his hand was never raised. 

Signor Mussolini, too, has done useful service, and 
Mr. Chamberlain has not forgotten to thank the great 
British democracy which has maintained both calm 
and fortitude throughout the troubles. M. Daladier 
might say the same of his own people... . 

The victories for peace cannot, any more than 
those of war, be gained without some casualties. 
Czechoslovakia has suffered grievously, but more 
in present pride than in her future happiness. She 
would never have been strong or united with powerful 
minorities in permanent unrest; and it is equally 
incompatible with true independence for a nation to 
rely on foreign alliances for its maintenance and to be 
for ever presenting a powerful neighbour with an 
excuse for attacks upon it. Her mistake was to allow 
herself to be used by friends for ends that had no 
bearing on her own well-being, and her immediate 
punishment is indeed hard... . 

France and Britain, if they are to run joint risks, 
must have a common policy, and its natural and best 
foundation is not in our extending our Continental 
responsibilities but in France’s contracting hers. One 
great lesson of the dangers through which we have 
passed is that the present boundaries of states make a 
natural division of interest between East and West 
Kurope ; and where West is contiguous with Kast 
there are fortifications that are generally supposed to be 
impregnable except at a sacrifice of life which would be 
at least as great as in the last war. 

Why not recognize the facts of geography? If 
there had been war how would the parties have got 
at each other to deal a decisive blow within a reasonable 
time ? No one has ever suggested a rational answer, 
unless the bombardment of each other’s towns can be 
regarded as rational. 


GECOND thoughts, however, brought doubts, 

and the early days of October saw some- 
thing of a change of front in the editorial 
columns of the world’s press. Doubt, a certain 
cynicism, failing hope, a realization of the exact 
nature of the ‘‘ compromise ’’—all these began 
to make themselves heard : 


Daily Telegraph and Morning Post. 


Peace, for its own sake, is a gain immense 
indeed. Nevertheless, the satisfaction that hails it is 
not by any means undivided. There are many who 
believe that the price which has been paid for it is 
not only high, but unnecessarily high. During the 
weck-end the voice of criticism has begun to raise 
itself in sometimes demonstrative terms. A Minister 
has resigned, and certain supporters of the Govern- 
ment, as well as members of the Opposition, have left 
no doubt as to their sense of grave misgiving. How 
far public opinion is in line with these more outspoken 
critics it would be premature to judge, for we are still 
too close to the overriding fact of release from the 
immediate threat of war. But there can be no one, 
however much he may be persuaded that Mr. Chamber- 
lain did all that was possible in the circumstances, who 
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will escape a feeling of profound anxiety alike as to 
the course of events already enacted and as to the 
future which hereafter confronts us. 


Echo de Paris. 


It was necessary for us to choose between a badly 
prepared war on unfavourable territory or a solution 
of resignation and reason. Everything cannot yet be 
said. Many things will be known only little by little 
when everything is restored to order. We are paying 
dear—it would be vain to hide it—for the calm 
regained for a limited time. 


Le Soir. 


The peace is saved, but it is only the fruits of a 
terrible form of blackmail based on war, which Mr. 
Chamberlain summed up when he said in the House 
of Commons: “‘ Herr Hitler said that rather than wait 
he would be ready to risk a world war.’ But the 
Fuehrer, who drew back at the last moment before the 
forces of peace, has really won the day, for he receives 
exactly what he threatened to take. 

Today the world breathes afresh, but unless a new 
policy of indivisible peace and collective security is 
born it will be but a lull before new storms which will 
once again make life almost unbearable. 


4 
L’E pogue. 

The Reich is now no longer able to stop. We have 
capitulated before it, and it is now beginning to 
trample us underfoot. Yet a day will come when we 
shall have to say Yes or No unless we are ready to 
give up Alsace and Lorraine, Flanders, Algeria, 
Morocco and Indo-China, unless we are ready to 
endure Flandin as Reich Commissioner, unless we feel 
ourselves ready for service under a Prussian hegemony. 

And then on this terrible day when we must say 
No, the French will weep for the vanished days when 
their word was backed by 500,000 Czech bayonets, by 
the airfields in Bohemia and by Russian aeroplanes, by 
the Maginot Line in the Sudetenland, by moral force 
and by a sound reputation. They will weep for all that 
and curse those who have deceived them. 


Le Figaro (Lucien Romier). 


Henceforth the Reich has nearly 80,000,000 in- 
habitants, double our population. It was already far 
and away the foremost industrial power on the Conti- 
nent. It is master, practically speaking, of the entire 
traffic flow of Central Europe. 

It is not doubted that the Reich wants to organize 
itself and to organize a good part of Europe for its 
own strength and profit. It will not be long before it 
puts the question of its relations directly to us. 


L’Ordre. 


Nothing is so disruptive as a common set-back. The 
Anglo-German declaration signed between Herr Hitler 
and Mr. Chamberlain echoes like a warning. If, as 
has been declared by the army chiefs, we were a match 
for the German Army, our yielding, given the formid- 
able stakes, is incomprehensible. 


Populaire. 


A double task remains to be accomplished by Great 
Britain and France. It is to assist the Prague Govern- 
ment in the maintenance of national solidarity and the 
preservation of the democratic regime and to repair 
the damage done to the Franco-Soviet pact, which 
remains a reality, and the Anglo-Soviet rapprochement, 
which must again become a possibility. Above all, one 


must ask now in what direction the British and French 
Governments are going to point Europe. Europe has 
not left the danger zone yet. . 

Does it mean that all danger is averted for today 
and for a long time to come ? Not one of us thinks so, 
but we breathe more freely as hope is renewed and the 
spectre of war recedes. 


L’ Humanite. 

It is not by leaving Czechoslovakia out of an agree- 
ment concerning her own destiny that one can work 
in the interests of peace. Neither does one fight 
against war profiteers by leaving the great Soviet 
country outside the negotiations. 


L’Intransigeant. 

The most dangerous illusion from which we could 
suffer would be to think that now our security has 
been established for ever and that it will suffice in 
future for a few statesmen to meet to prevent all wars. 
The peaceful method, which has just been employed, 
has succeeded this time, but do not let us forget that 
those who used it represented strong and resolute 
peoples. 


Ceske Slovo. 

Czechoslovakia has received no ultimatum from 
Herr Hitler, but from her so-called friends, who 
threatened to abandon the State entirely to Germany 
unless she surrendered to all the German demands. 


Lidove Noviny. 

If the world is not to be ruled by justice but by 
force, then our place is on the side of those who possess 
the greater force and the greater energy of decision. 
There is nothing else left for us. Let us seek unity 
with Germany. 


Nya Dagliga Allehanda (Stockholm). 

Germany under Herr Hitler is now the dominant. 
Power in Europe, and it is questionable if England 
will be able any longer to play the role of arbitrator. 
France is now a Power of second rank, together with 
Poland. The result of Munich is that might is right. 


Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm). 

Small nations are richer in experience, having seen 
the risks they run and how unimportant they are when 
big nations confer. 


Pravda (Moscow). 
An act which in its shamelessness exceeds everything 
that has occurred since the first Imperialist war... 
The so-called Munich Agreement of England and 
France with the aggressors, Germany and Italy, has 
come into force. Without any military exploits 
German Fascism comes into possession of the richest 
regions in Czechoslovakia, regions abundant in 
natural resources, industrial enterprises and forests. 
Hitler receives a fortification line created during 
20 years, not without assistance from French military 
circles. The fog, by which the English and French 
Governments’ pro-Fascist Press wished to screen the 
Munich Agreement, picturing the latter as a great 
victory for Chamberlain and Daladier, is now dispersing, 
The entire world can clearly see that it was under the 
guise of refined words that Chamberlain allegedly saved 
universal peace in Munich. The entire country— 
Czechoslovakia—which believed in the nobleness of 
Governmental! circles in England and France has been 
given to laceration by her aggressors, Germany and 
her allies. 


Izvestia. 

Official circles in England and France are trying to 
mask the real nature of the Munich deal with noisy 
rejoicing over their “‘ peaceful success.’ 

It remains an obvious and prosaic fact that the 
capitulation of the so-called democratic countries in 
the face of the aggressor has in appearance postponed 
war, but in fact brings it nearer, and that under con- 
ditions immeasurably worse for both England and 
France. 

The Soviet Union occupies an absolutely clear 
position. The policy of awarding prizes to aggressors 
is absolutely alien to it. 


Times of India. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Chamberlain is the biggest figure 
in Europe today. But unless Germany changes her 
present policy, it is difficult to see how permanent 
peace can be maintained. The real test of Hitler’s 
good faith will be his response to a reasonable approach 
for general appeasement. 


Toronto Globe and Mail. 


Czechoslovakia lost her territory. We have watched 
the eclipse of a principle. But Europe also lost one 
of her historic excuses of war and millions have come 
again to believe in justice through negotiation. 


Sydney Daily Telegraph. 

There is only one road back from the precipice, 
namely, collective responsibility for collective security. 
If we allow the leaders to keep us from that road, 
today’s relief will become tomorrow’s anxiety. 

The Munich Agreement is a stop-gap arrangement 
in the interests of British Imperialism. It is a com- 
plete, almost irrevocable defeat for democracy. 
Chamberlain, Hitler, and Mussolini all know it. 


Winnipeg Free Press. 

The doctrine that Germany can intervene .. . in 
any country in the world which she is in a position 
to coerce ... has. been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France. 

This is the situation and those who think it is all 
right will cheer for it. 


Sydney Morning Herald. 

The bastions of democracy in Europe have snapped. 
Britain and France have consented under a threat of 
war to give Germany control of important and strategic 
industrial areas. 


Chicago Tribune. 

It becomes difficult to understand what Chamberlain 
and Daladier were contending for if they were willing 
to concede so much. There is little now to prevent 
Hitler from dominating and organizing Middle and 
Eastern Europe. 


New York Herald-Tribune. 

What the world would like to know is—whether 
Herr Hitler’s success will embolden him to further 
aggression in the conviction that he can do what he 
wants without fear of actual preventive measures 
by Britain and France? If he was bluffing, there is 
hope for Europe, despite his success this time. If, on 
the other hand, he is, like the madman he seemed to be, 
ready to plunge the world into war, if that is the only 
manner wherein he can have his own way, Europe 
and the world should realize that grave dangers lie 
ahead. 
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HISTORIC DOCUMENTS. 12 


The FRANCO-GERMAN DECLARATION 


I mmediately after the signing of the Munich Agreement, Britain and 

Germany concluded a ‘‘no war’’ promise (see page 394), the first- 

fruits of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement. It was understood 

that a similar pact was to be negotiated between France and Germany, 

and on December 6 the ‘‘ declaration ’’ printed below was issued over 
the signatures of the French and German Foreign Ministers. 


M. Georges Bonnet, Foreign Minister of the French between them and they solemnly recognise as final 
Republic, and Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop, Foreign the frontier between their two countries as it is now 
Minister of the German Reich ; drawn. 

Acting in the name and at the order of their Govern- (3) The two Governments are resolved, with due 
ments are, at their meeting in Paris on December 6, regard to their individual relations with other Powers, 
1938, agreed as follows : to remain in touch with one another about all 

(1) The French and German Governments fully questions concerning their two countries, and to 
share the conviction that peaceful and neighbourly engage in mutual consultation in the event of the 
relations between France and Germany constitute later development of these questions threatening to 
one of the essential elements of the consolidation of lead to international difficulties. 

the situation in Europe and the maintenance of In token whereof the representatives of the two 


general peace. The two Governments will conse- Governments have signed the present Declaration, which 
quently make every endeavour to ensure the develop- comes into immediate effect. 


ment in this sense of the relations between their Done in duplicate in the French and German languages 
countries. at Paris, December 6, 1938. 

(2) The two Governments place on record the fact (Signed) GkrorGES BONNET. 
that no question of a territorial nature is outstanding JOACHIM VON RIBBENTROP. 


cyston 


THE SIGNING IN THE ‘SALLE DE L’HORLOGE’ 
Beneath the famous clock in the Clock Room at the Quai d’Orsay, Herr von Ribbentrop, German Foreign Minister, and M. 
Bonnet, French Foreign Minister, set their hands on December 6, 1938, to the Franco-German declaration printed above. 
Von Ribbentrop is seen on the !eft, while standing on the extreme left nearest the camera is Count von Welczek, German 
Ambassador in Paris. 
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Wide World Photos 


‘DEO GRATIAS’: THANKSGIVING FOR PEACE 


October 2, 1938, tollowing the signing of the Munich Agreement, was set aside by all denominations as a day of thanksgiving 
for peace. All over the country, the Empire and the world, congregations gathered to praise God for the relief from 
This impressive photograph shows the High Mass of Thanksgiving held in the Roman Catholic Westminster 


disaster. 
Cathedral on the morning of ‘‘ Peace Sunday.’’ 
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EDITOR’S EPILOGUE 


The CRISIS in 


RETROSPECT 


Fe il its repercussions will continue for generations, the Crisis of 1938 


has passed into history. 


We are able to study its course, to discuss its 


problems, to evaluate each move, and weigh every pronouncement. We are 

able to take our stand at a point in time (as in this concluding chapter) 

and from this vantage point not only to look back on what was done, 
but to put our hand upon the curtain that hides the future. 


preparation of this work in the very 

crash and impact of the Crisis we had no 
expectation that Europe’s fight for freedom 
would be ended in any measurable time from 
the penning of our introductory chapter ? 
Surely not. 


Ne it be said that when we began the 


For Freedom’s battle, once begun. 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

It is won long before it is ended, it is won 
wherever and whenever the will to peace is 
strong and survives in association with ideals of 
liberty of thought, of speech and action; but 
this personal liberty must be of the kind 
described by the poet when he exclaims “‘ Where 
justice reigns, *tis freedom to obey.” 


Ideals of justice and freedom may differ 
among different nations, but those cherished 
of old, and in the main still honoured, in the 
far-spreading lands of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, in France and other demo- 
cratic countries of Europe, and throughout 
the two Americas, seem to assume a new 
austerity of tolerance, together with a warm 
humanism, as the crude ideologies of the 
so-called Totalitarian states recede towards 
Medievalism with each new day that dawns. 


In these states, from the British point of 
view, “‘ Freedom’s battle’’ shows no remote 
sign of winning. Itis “baffled” daily. Indeed, 
we might doubt if it has yet begun. Yet that 
is none of the business of British statesmen or 
of the British people. The Germans and the 
Italians have acquired the sort of government 
for which at present they are best fitted. That 
is their affair. We may despise or admire them, 
but their internal salvation is their own concern 
—until such time as they attempt to impose 
their restricted cultures upon ourselves or upon 
other peoples to whom we are bound by ties of 
race or mutual polity. 


Realism in Statesmanship 


Bort of these nations, ill-mated though they 

be as allies, have arisen in new strength by 
methods which to the free citizens of Britain and 
France are hateful and unworthy of admiration. 
Yet the fact remains that Germany is no longer 
weak and dejected, that Italy is doubtless a 


power immensely greater in military capacity 
than she proved at Adowa in March 1896 or at 
Caporetto twenty-one years later. 


To recognize these facts, and to accept 
conditions as they are, while doing one’s best 
to meet them, is the task of realism which 
confronts the modern statesmen who lead the 
democratic peoples. 


Herein Mr. Neville Chamberlain has, in 
association with M. Daladier, outshone all the 
responsible national leaders of his time. Con- 
fronted with the menace of two highly organized 
and bellicose powers, bent upon a certain course 
of action which would inevitably have led to 
another great European conflagration if not 
to another world war, he decided to negotiate 
rather than to meet menace with defiance ; and 
none shall say that he failed save only those 
who, their lives and homes rescued from probable 
destruction, became suddenly courageous and 
sought to turn to their own political profit the 
least palatable doses of the medicine which at 
Munich Mr. Chamberlain agreed should be 
administered. 


Negotiating with the Dictators 


HE has since been assailed by party politicians 

for bargaining with a man like Hitler, whose 
unscrupulous changes of front during the last 
five years have proved his readiness to dishonour 
his word at the first instant it pays him so to do, 
and accepting as a mediator, in Mussolini, 
another whose word, spoken, printed, or 
written, signed and sworn to most solemnly, has 
much the same value where truth is appraised. 
But with whom else could he negotiate ? 

The claims of these two men, not only to 
represent their two peoples, but to make their 
armies march at their behest, are incontestable. 

Do not let us sentimentalize over the “ poor 
Germans ”’ or the “ poor Italians ” who answer 
to the whip of their masters. 

Do not let us suppose that the Menace to Peace 
comprises only Hitler and Mussolini, plus their 
propagandists—those mendacious minions of the 
pen; the ultimate responsibility rests with the 
two peoples themselves, and rightly so. But 
meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier 
could deal with none other than these self-imposed 
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leaders of the two new aggressive and 
temerarious nations of Europe. 


ELL, then, in this work we have shown how 
the long-drawn-out political crisis eventu- 
ally came to a head, how the condition of Europe 
was largely the legacy of the World War, in which 
the disturbers of the world’s peace were beaten to 
their knees (as they would be again in any 
struggle with the free peoples); but also in part 
the outcome of the unwisdom which prevailed at 
Versailles, when the natural feelings aroused by 
the dastardly German attack on European 
civilization had not yet cooled down to the con- 
ception that we had all to go on somehow living 
together in Europe, and should forthwith have 
sought for a settlement that was in itself an 
appeasement. | 
Mr. Chamberlain, more than any of his pre- 
decessors in the leadership of the British 
Nation, has proved to be the inheritor of the 
smouldering ashes of hate and envy which the 
allied statesmen of 1919 failed to stamp out, if 
indeed such had ever been their aim. In faith- 
fully and fully recording his words and actions 
‘immediately preceding the Munich Agreement 
and in the still critical, electrically-charged 
months that followed in 1938, we have avoided 
dwelling upon the regrettable partisan tactics 
adopted by those who, emerging from the 
shadow of a new terror, hastened to profit in 
the interlude of peace which he had obtained for 
them, by stigmatizing his persuasive powers as 
pusillanimity, his gift of “‘ Peace with Honour ”’ 
as a mere Truce with Dishonour. This matter 
must be noted, but cannot be entered into at 
any length, as many chapters would be required 
to examine all its issues. 


N° have we sought merely to compile a 

justification of Mr. Chamberlain’s claim, 
though the immense body of facts which we have 
gathered and presented goes far to prove the 
rightness of his actions. We have let the opposi- 
tion have its say. We have reflected the point 
of view of dismembered Czechoslovakia, the 
anxieties and efforts of her neighbours, the 
reactions to the Crisis not only throughout the 
British Empire, but in France, in Germany, in 
Italy, in the U.S.A., and elsewhere. We have 
tried to draw a fair picture of the preparations 
which had been made for our protection if an 
aerial war had come upon us. In particular, we 
have investigated the needs, ambitions and 
tendencies influencing the dictator states, 
Germany especially, and as far as possible their 
public opinion—if such can be said to exist under 
Nazi or Fascist rule. 


In a history written with an eye to readers of a 
future generation documentary evidence must 
accompany every statement of fact and equally 
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every expression of opinion. Such was not the 
task we set ourselves during the days of excite- 
ment in which this work was conceived and 
begun. It was designed as a cross-section of 
the most momentous period in post- War history, 
produced under the stress of the daily changing 
events, giving as much and as accurate data 
as our day-to-day survey yielded. Yet within a 
fortnight after the culminating event of the 
Crisis a number of statements could be given 
definitely and certain forecasts became possible. 
To some degree acquiescence in these will 
depend upon the temperament and _ political 
allegiance of the reader—since for the first time 
in several generations public criticism of our 
foreign policy has ceased to be free of party 
bias—but mainly they are based upon the facts 
which have been carefully and impartially 
compiled for his guidance. 

The main thing which we glean from these is 
the existence of a political marasmus—an 
unreadiness, a lack of decision, a lagging—in the 
camp of the world democracies as compared 
with the fighting dynamism manifested in that 
of the dictatorships. 

This, however, signifies no inferiority on the 
part of democracy, and certainly involves no 
approval of the totalitarian system. But it is 
none the less a fact of the present time, un- 
fortunate as it may appear. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s sense of duty, 
his determined pursuit of peace, his readiness 
for personal sacrifice, temporarily saved the 
situation at the eleventh hour, at a price that 
may now be painful to consider, but not at too 
great a price. 


For otherwise “authoritarian” aggressive- 
ness might well have proved fatal, if not to our 
democratic world and all that it stands for— 
that we cannot believe—at least to the life and 
welfare of our generation. Herein abides the 
historic justification for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Munich Agreement. And had not Mussolini, 
most statesmanlike and probably farthest-seeing 
of dictators, been persuaded by Mr. Chamberlain 
to the same standpoint in those fateful last days 
of September, the trenches cut across Hyde Park 
and the gas masks distributed to the public 
might well have become dreadful necessities. 


Democracy’s Ultimate Justification 


ANY critics have since tried to show us what 

is wrong with democracy ; why a man like 

Hitler, working for a narrow, short-lived personal 
regime may be justified in despising it; how 
the dictator ‘gets things done,” while the 
democratic statesmen are still arguing. But 
such critics have not touched the root of the 
matter. For that inheres precisely in those 
qualities in which democracy is superior: a 
system of co-operation based upon the social 
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aspirations of the human mind, and upon its 
capacity to further progress by means of the 
knowledge gained in the unrestricted search for 
truth. No truth can be won without freedom 
of thought, and no freedom of thought is possible 
without essentially democratic institutions. 
Where the undragooned opinions of a whole 
nation must find expression, the swift and ill- 
considered action of One Man Government can- 
not be looked for, nor is it to be desired. 

Democratic institutions comprise freedom of 
speech, the right to form parties and exercise the 
influence of groups built up by the free will of 
their membership under popularly elected 
leaders. The decisive initiative of government 
may at times prove to be no more than the com- 
paratively small preponderance of one party 
over others. It is in this respect that democ- 
racy may seem weaker than dictatorship, where 
the full total weight of a nation can be hurled in 
one direction decided upon by one man as his 
one-track will may dictate. When we com- 
pare the speeches in the House of Commons, 
wherein the Munich decision was openly debated 
and examined, with the uniform, uncritically 
enthusiastic and obviously organized comment 
not only of those in Germany—for she benefited 
by it—but also in Italy (though it is doubtful 
whether the increased weight of the northern end 
of the axis is in every respect welcome at the 
southern end), we have a striking instance of 
the difference in the motive power of both 
systems. 


HERE is a weakness, however, in the appar- 
ently overwhelming strength of dictatorship. 

It is the suppression of contrary opinion, the 
ventilation of which is tantamount to high 
treason. Appalling thought to all the free-born 
citizens of the democratic states! Only free 
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men, impelled by their own free will, 
fight for a cause to their last breath. 
Only a people united in one great 
cause, struggling for an end which it 
considers sacred, is capable of 
supreme effort such, for instance, 
as Czechoslovakia was prepared for 
in her declared readiness to stand 
against overwhelming odds. Nazi 
Germans might have marched and 
died for the so-called “ freedom ”’ 
of their 34 million Sudeten German 
kinsmen, unaware of the fact that 
the “‘ torments ”’ of these full citizens 
of Czechoslovakia were deliberate 
and malicious inventions of the 
official German propaganda designed 
to facilitate political conquest—the 
destruction of that anti-German bar- 
rier in the heart of Europe which 
Bismarck long ago envisaged and. 
which had almost been achieved. Those who 
have consistently advocated “* standing up” 
to Hitler and his “ great friend ’’ Mussolini, 
even at the risk of war, argue that had the 
German hordes been aware of such a possi- 
bility, had they known that Britain, France, 
and Russia would have been standing against 
them in their effort, all but the blind and 
fanatical group of followers whom _ every 
dictator cherishes amongst his praetorians 
would probably have done their utmost to 
evade the fight: either singly, or by rising 
against their leader—‘ probably,” but by no 
means certainly. 


Germany and Permanent Peace 


TUDENTS of history may concur in attribut- 
ing to the German nation amore warlike 
spirit and a stronger urge towards conquest than 
to any other European people, but good authori- 
ties contend that the teachings of the World 
War, and the fact of the interdependence of all 
nations, have been brought home even to the 
once aggressive Germans too clearly for such a 
general statement still to hold good. It is 
reasonable to assume, they argue, that the 
Germans of today are as eager as the British 
or any other great people for a permanent peace, 
under which welfare and progress may be 
attained. They are certainly aware that many 
of the obstacles standing in the way of Ger- 
many’s fulfilling its national task are due to its 
present system of government and the instinctive 
opposition that rises against it in such parts of 
the world as still cling to freedom and to 
political institutions that grant a maximum of 
liberty to the individual as well as the nation. 
It seems improbable that conquest, even if for 
a while it might enrich the conquerors with the 
spoils of the defeated, could be the accepted 


THE FUEHRER GREETED BY HIS THANKFUL PEOPLE 


Keystone 


Observers throughout Germany during the Crisis had noted the almost complete lack of enthusiasm for war of the German- 
in-the-street. Marching troops had passed through silent crowds ; anxiety rather than exaltation met every fresh outburst 


in the press. 


This impression was renewed at the monster demonstration (only a small part of the crowd is shown above) 
with which Herr Hitler was greeted on his return from Munich to Berlin on October 2. 


If he had brought war instead of 


peace, would this huge crowd have gathered to do him homage ? 


policy of a whole people which has given the 
world some of its greatest thinkers, poets, 
wrtists, and soldiers . . . and it is noteworthy 
that it is soldiers, and soldiers in the highest 
places, who would seem most consistently to 
have opposed Hitler’s gambles for the increase 
of Germany’s dominion. 


Was Hitler Bluffing ? 

OW, in view of these facts a question 
arises ...a question that may never 
be answerable . . . was Hitler bluffing on 
September 28, 1938? Would he have gone 
back upon his somewhat cryptic announce- 
ments of his will to war had he not got his way ? 
Mr. Chamberlain has provided the answer, 
an answer with which all thinking persons must 
agree. He is profoundly convinced that it 
would have meant war, a new European war, 
had France stood by Czechoslovakia with all 

that such a decision would have entailed. 
Earlier, France had been willing to do so. 
She had even encouraged Dr. Benes to proceed 
with his preparations, to spend the money of 


his hard-working people in building a Maginot 
Line. Again and again he had discussed this 
question with the statesmen of France until 
the hour had passed when he could come to 
terms with Berlin, as he might have done had he 
been warned that his country would stand 
alone should ever “‘ The Day ” dawn for it. 
There lies the guilt more than in any of the 
things done or undone during the critical days 
of September 1938. It is not the fault of 
Great Britain, never an ally and, apart from her 
general obligations under the paralytic system 
of Geneva, not a guarantor of the Czecho- 
slovak State. That hapless republic has 
suffered for sins committed partly by the 
foster-fathers of her state, who too readily 
neglected the divergent interests of one-third 
of her population, and partly by herself; for 
she did not fulfil her promise to create a cantonal 
system on the Swiss model, which might wellhave 
avoided the giving of a pretext for the vamped- 
up claims of Germany, with Hungary and 
Poland like birds-of prey winging in her wake. 
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The Munich Agreement brought into the 
dazzling light of day all these mistakes of 
omission and commission. It corrected with 
the swift knife of the surgeon what should 
gradually have been cured by prophylactic 
treatment in the twenty years of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s life. Mr. Neville Chamberlain might 
well claim that, as the leading surgeon in that 
consultation, he saved the life of the patient 
and gave her a chance of recovery, whereas 
had the operation been avoided her death 
would assuredly have taken place in untold 
misery, bloodshed, and general destruction. 

It is no fault of Britain’s Prime Minister 
that he has to deal with persons like Hitler and 


Mussolini. They are the only “ negotiable 
instruments’ offered by their respective 
countries. And every realist knows that he 


must negotiate at times with persons for whom 
in his soul he entertains no great admiration. 
A ‘“‘gentleman’s agreement” with such as 
them is hardly possible. But agreement there 
must be, or.. .! 


W ELL, there you are. The Chamberlain policy 

of appeasement has been stretched to the 
limit. More, and it might break. Meanwhile, the 
Crisis has worked one great good, in awakening 
France and Great Britain (especially France) 
to their respective states of unpreparedness. 
Possibly at no time since she was permitted 
to rearm was Germany in a better position to 
strike—as she undoubtedly meant to strike— 
than on October 1, 1938. Her hand was stayed 
by the adroit move of Mr. Chamberlain, and 
what might well have been a devastating 
“ straight left’ to the chin went wide. The, 
crucial moment passed, Europe still breathed, 
still hoped, thanks to Neville Chamberlain and 
Edouard Daladier. In itself a considerable 
achievement ; in its issues for the future, nothing 
short of epoch-making. Only those whose vision 
is blurred by political prejudice will ever deny 
to Mr. Chamberlain the gratitude which even 
they, on the instant of relief from a night- 
marish threat, so readily evinced, a gratitude 
which the vast majority of his countrymen will 
long acknowledge for his wise and persistent 
policy of appeasement. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S further claim—that 

he has saved peace in our time and has 
inaugurated a new policy of negotiation by per- 
sonal contact that will avoid catastrophes for the 
future—may yet have to be proved. His faith 
has already sustained many and unexpected re- 
buffs. At this moment of time it cannot be said to 
have triumphed as it deserved. But beyond the 
avoidance of a new world war of unimaginable 
horror, he has secured, thanks to personal 


courage and purposeful action, the renewal of 
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that traditional Anglo-Italian relationship which 
in bygone days so often proved beneficial to 
both partners and also to the peace of Europe. 
Tolerance of actions incompatible with the con- 
ceptions of democracy, such as the Abyssinian 
conquest and the guilty and inhuman partici- 
pation in Spain’s Civil War, may be a steep 
price to pay for the re-establishment of this new 
element in international safety, but not too steep 
if it prove decisive in saving the world from a 
new catastrophe. The obviously stage-managed 
demonstrations of the puppet deputies in Rome 
—men no more free in their opinions than the 
galley-slaves who propelled the triremes against 
Carthage in the far days when Romans had 
* guts ’’—when the craven throats of them 
shouted “Tunis! Nice! Corsica!” and the 
journalistic serfs launched their sudden attack 
on France, encouraged by the social unrest in 
that country—these were sore trials of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s faith, but they were valiantly 
answered both in France and in Britain, and the 
lion of the Palazzo Venezia ‘‘ roared you as 
gently as any sucking dove.” The futile child- 
ishness of the German venal press in boycotting 
Mr. Chamberlain’s address to the foreign press 
correspondents in London on Dec. 13 was merely 
characteristic of a people lacking in breeding. 


The Roots of ‘ Appeasement’ 

ROM the material we have laid before our 
readers it would seem that the Prime 
Minister’s policy, backed by the majority of the 
country and buoyed up by his own deep-felt 
conviction, is derived from two opposite 

assumptions: optimistic and pessimistic. 
Upon the optimistic assumptions that 
the ambitions of dictators can be tem- 

pered by agreement. 


That such agreements can be made 
more binding than those more or less 
enforced upon them, or voluntarily 
assumed by them, in the past. 


The pessimistic assumptions being : 


That anything, even an inescapable 
war in the future, is better than a struggle 
in the present. 


That the most fortunate concatenation 
of circumstances, (e.g. the unreadiness of 
Hitler’s line of defences compared with 
the Maginot Line, the insufficiency of 
Germany’s stocks of war material and 
foodstuffs in the venture of a major war : 
the unknown, but potentially great, 
military weight of Soviet Russia as a 
fighter with, if not for, democracy), 
might have been inadequate to guarantee 
victory over the aggressors. 

The documentary evidence for or against 
these assumptions may still be sparse. As far 


as it can be gathered we have brought it forward, 
as promised in our introductory chapter. The 
fate of nations, the life or death of millions, the 
destruction or preservation of the fruits of 
generations of earnest endeavour, these are 
responsibilities which must not be discussed 
from the angle of personal like or dislike, or 
according to high-sounding but empty catch- 
words in which too often “ national honour ”’ is 
lightly misused. Had the Prime Minister not 
been certain that the sacrifice he was prepared 
to offer at the altar of peace would prevent war, 
a war more fearful perhaps in its consequences 
than that of 1914-18, had he doubted Hitler’s 
assurance that he would give the German 
legions the order to advance, and that he would 
not have “ climbed down ” even if confronted 
by the united armies of half the world—still 
would he have acted with that consciousness of 
heavy responsibility which has always been 
characteristic of the great British statesmen. 
And, furthermore, had his own honourable in- 
tentions and moral convictions misled him in 
accepting the Hitler promise of a peaceful 
future, he would still have been justified in 
allowing that chance to prove Hitler’s reliability 
and good will. 


ANY considerations—minor, perhaps, in 
view of the largeness of the fundamental 
issues involved—have been raised in Parliament, 
in the Press, and in many other places where 
British freedom of thought and speech prevails. 
But even the strongest critics cannot deny that 
in the last instance it was still a fight for freedom 
that Chamberlain was waging—is waging—for 
precisely these liberties that he championed so 
valiantly with a sum-total of knowledge vastly 
in excess of that possessed by any of his critics 
even after the events. It is thanks to Chamber- 
Jain, and none else, that we are able to continue 
with our peaceful pursuits, to push aside if not 
entirely to forget, the gruesome tokens of war, 
the gas masks, the trenches, all the A.R.P. 
paraphernalia, and to devote ourselves to the 
building up of a greater strength, a better pre- 
paredness for future emergencies whatever they 
may be. 

A famous critic said of Edmund Kean, the 
great tragedian, that to see him act was like 
reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning. 
The Crisis enabled us to see with all the vivid 
detail and penetrative vision that comes to us 
in lightning flashes the lack of preparations 
for a new war both in France and Britain. 
Neither France nor Britain was “ spoiling for a 
fight,” but in parleying with the bullies while 
looking down the muzzles of their guns Mr. 
Chamberlain not only saved his own country 
from an immediate calamity and civilization 
from another set-back, but saw—happily not too 


late—that to be prepared to something more 
than one hundred per cent of the strength of 
the challengers was the one sure way of moder- 
ating their audacity. And the determination 
to accelerate our national rearmament is in no 
way inconsistent (as he himself has said) with 
the signing of the Munich document. 


HE task we set ourselves in EuRopE’s FIcut 
For FREEDOM is completed. No matter 

how far Europe still is from being a continent of 
different nations in all which such ideals of 
freedom as are cherished in France and our own 
land prevail, the fight will continue, must con- 
tinue, and the next ten years will witness 
astounding changes in states where democracy 
is at present trampled under dictatorial heels, 
for freedom and democracy must co-exist. The 
present is merely a time when “ Freedom’s bat- 
tle” is “‘ baffled.” The growing arrogance of 
Italy’s “ historic claims ”’ to rich colonial lands, 
brilliantly developed for generations by the 
French—claims no more “ historic ’’ than Portu- 
gal’s might be to a vast tract of India and the 
whole of Brazil—claims resting solely on the new 
and unaccustomed sense of power with which 
modern equipment inspires the Italian armies, 
who have forgotten Adowa and Caporetto but 
are heroic where the conditions enable them (as 
aerially in Spain) to be assassins—that growing 
arrogance is one of the “‘baffling”’ factors; the 
persecution of the Jews in the dictator states, 
the readiness even to exploit the health of the 
Pope for political ends against Schuschnigg, the 
official mobilizing of German and _ Italian 
journalism and _ broadcasting as_ diabolical 
weapons against Britain and France in the 
very instant of friendly advances from both 
countries—these things are really incompre- 
hensible to British people unfamiliar with the 
lies, dishonesty, and utter insincerity of “* power 
politics.”’ The British communistisincomparably 
more of a gentleman and a cleaner fighter than 
some in high places in the totalitarian states. 
But somehow we have to live in Europe along- 
side both Nazis and Fascists, and that being so 
there seems no better way than to follow the 
Chamberlain lead of negotiation, appeasement, 
and national preparedness to talk with other 
than the vocal chords when we are menaced. 


"THE fight for freedom in Europe is destined 

to goonfor manya year. EvuRoPE’s FIGHT 
For FREEDOM was designed to deal with but 
one phase of the vast subject : the Story of the 
Crisis of 1938, its origins, personalities and 
settlement. Having presented a complete con- 
temporary record of the period under review, 
we now conclude with the hope that the task 
assumed has been not inadequately discharged. 


J. A. HAMMERTON 
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The CALENDAR of the CRISIS 


pie following is an almost day-by-day account of the crucial events of 1938. 
Events previously not associated are here seen to be closely linked, and all 
fall into their true perspective as the story unfolds. 


Friday, March 11, 1938. Annexation of Austria 
by Germany. 


March 12. Gen. Goering assured the Czechoslovak 
Minister in Berlin that Germany had no hostile in- 
tentions against Czechoslovakia. 


Thursday, March 24. Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
House of Commons, affirmed Britain’s freedom from 
commitments to defend Czechoslovakia, but warned 
the world that a war might involve other nations than 
those committed by treaty to aid her. 

Sunday, April 24. Herr Henlein, Sudeten German 
leader, outlined his “ Eight Points” at Carlsbad. 


Saturday, May 21. Armed invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia by Germany prevented by British and French 
diplomatic action and Czechoslovak mobilization. 


Tuesday, July 26. Mr. Chamberlain announced 
that Lord Runciman was going to Prague as a 
private mediator between the Czechs and the Sudeten 
Germans. 

July 28. The Czechoslovak Government handed 
to the Sudeten Germans the draft of a proposed 
Administrative Reform Bill. 

Wednesday, August 3. Lord Runciman arrived 
in Prague. 

August 5. Germany called up 750,000 reservists 
for ‘‘ autumn manoeuvres’”’ which began on August 15. 

Wednesday, August 17. Negotiations between 
the Czechoslovak Government and Sudeten German 
delegates began. 

August 18. Lord Runciman met Herr Henlein. 

August 19. The Czechoslovak Government an- 
nounced the appointment of Sudeten German officials 
to public service posts hitherto held by Czechs. 

August 21. The Czech-Sudeten negotiations broke 
down. Admiral Horthy, regent of Hungary, arrived 
on an official visit to Germany. 

Thursday, August 25. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment offered terms of self-government to all 
racial minorities. 

August 26. The Sudeten Germans declared that 
“the party headquarters . . . set their members free 
to make use of the right of self-defence whenever they 
are attacked.”’ Admiral Horthy returned to Hungary, 


August 27. Sir John Simon, at Lanark, repeated the 
Prime Minister’s declaration of March 24. 


August 29. The Czechoslovak Government an- 
nounced that it had approved and submitted to the 
Sudeten Germans a scheme for autonomy by cantons. 


August 30. Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak President, met 
Herr Henlein, for discussions on the cantonal scheme. 


Friday, September 2. Herr Henlein saw Herr 


Hitler at’ Berchtesgaden. 


September 5. The Sudeten German leaders an- 
nounced at Eger that “‘ the dispute can be settled only 
by comprehensive and rapid realization of the Carlsbad 
demands.”’ The Czechoslovak Government announced 
further new and liberal proposals for Sudeten German 
self-government, after receiving strong representations 


from the British and French Governments. The Nazi 
Congress opened at Nuremberg. 


September 7. An incident at Maehrisch-Ostrau 
(Moravska-Ostrava) led to the breaking off of nego- 
tiations by the Sudeten Germans. The Times leader 
appeared, suggesting the cession of the Sudetenland. 


Friday, September 9. The British Admiralty an- 
nounced that minesweepers and minelayers were being 
brought up to full standard. 


September 12. Herr Hitler spoke at Nuremberg, 
demanding self-determination for the Sudeten Germans 
and offering them German assistance. Rioting by the 
Sudeten Germans began immediately following this 
speech. Mr. Chamberlain refused Mr. Attlee’s request 
to summon Parliament. 


September 13. The Inner Cabinet (Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir John Simon, Lord Halifax, and Sir Samuel Hoare) 
met the Defence chiefs and Ministers of War, Air, Co- 
ordination of Defence, and Admiralty. Rioting in the 
Sudetenland continued, developing into open revolt. 
The Czechoslovak Government announced a state of 
martial law in certain Sudeten German districts. 


September 14. Herr Henlein broke off all negotia- 
tions with the Czechoslovak Government. France 
assured Czechoslovakia that French mobilization would 
take place at the moment of mobilization by Prague. 
Martial Jaw in the Sudetenland was extended. At 
9 p.m. Mr. Chamberlain announced that he would fly 
to Berchtesgaden the next day. 


Thursday, September 15. Mr. Chamberlain flew 
to Berchtesgaden, with Sir Horace Wilson (Govern- 
ment Industrial Adviser) and Mr. William Strang 
(head of the Central European department of the 
Foreign Office). H.M. the King returned to London. 
Herr Henlein issued proclamations demanding the 
cession of the Sudetenland to Germany and calling 
on his followers to use “‘ all means in their power to 
resist further acts of oppression.”’ 


September 16. Mr. Chamberlain returned from 
Berchtesgaden and Lord Runciman from Prague. 
Herr Henlein fled to Germany. The Czechoslovak 
Government suspended the Sudeten German Party 
for its treasonable activities, and officially announced 
that order had been restored throughout the country. 


September 17. Admiral Horthy paid a secret visit to 
Gen. Goering in East Prussia. 


September 18. M. Daladier, French Premier, and 
M. Bonnet, French Foreign Minister, flew to London. 
Signor Mussolini, at Trieste, said that if war broke out 
Italy knew on which side she would be. 


September 19. The Anglo-French proposals for the 
cession of the Sudetenland to Germany were com- 
municated to the Czechoslovak Government. 


September 20. M. Imredy, Hungarian Premier, and 
M. Kanya, Hungarian Foreign Minister, and the Polish 
Ambassador to Berlin, saw Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
The Czechoslovak Government resisted the Anglo- 
French proposals, and suggested arbitration; the 
British and French Governments made strong repre- 
sentations to Czechoslovakia to accept the proposals. 
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September 21. Czechoslovakia accepted the Anglo- 
French proposals. Invasions of the border districts by 
Sudeten Free Corps, armed and trained in Germany, 
continued. M. Litvinov repeated at Geneva that the 
U.S.8S.R. would assist Czechoslovakia in the event of 
aggression, if France did likewise. Poland denounced 
her minority treaty with Czechoslovakia, who agreed 
to negotiate concerning the return of Teschen to 
Poland. 


Thursday, September 22. Mr. Chamberlain flew 
to Godesberg. Dr. Hodza resigned the Czechoslovak 
Premiership, and a new National Government was 
formed by Gen. Sirovy. 


September 23. After the passage of letters between 
them, Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler met again, 
and the former agreed to transmit to Prague the latter’s 
‘‘Godesberg memorandum.”’ Czechoslovakia mobilized 
her army, closed her Polish and Hungarian frontiers, 
and suspended the Czech-German railway; France 
called up reserves and strengthened her frontier 
garrisons; heavy troop concentrations reported in 
Austria and Bavaria ; the Home Fleet left Invergordon 
for an unknown destination ; the Mediterranean Fleet 
concentrated at Alexandria; Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Hungary, and Poland called up troops. 


September 24.—Mr. Chamberlain returned to 
London. Signor Mussolini, at Padua, revealed the 
nature of the Godesberg Plan, and its time limit. 


September 25. MM. Daladier and Bonnet and Gen. 
Gamelin flew to London. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment rejected the Godesberg Plan. A.R.P. plans came 
into operation in Britain ; gas-mask distribution began. 

Monday, September 26.—President Roosevelt ap- 
pealed to Herr Hitler to seek a peaceful solution of the 
dispute. Sir Horace Wilson was sent with a personal 
message from Mr. Chamberlain to Herr Hitler, suggest- 
ing immediate negotiations for the execution of the 
Anglo-French proposals. Details of the Berchtesgaden 
conversations and the Godesberg Plan were published. 
Herr Hitler spoke at the Sports Palace in Berlin, giving 
Czechoslovakia until October 1 to evacuate the Sudeten- 
land and threatening active steps if this demand was 
refused. It was officially announced in London 
that “‘ if, in spite of al] the efforts made by the British 
Prime Minister, a (serman attack is made upon Czecho- 
slovakia, the immediate result must be that France will 
be bound to come to her assistance, and Great Britain 
and Russia will certainly stand by France.’’ Mussolini, 
at Verona, reiterated Italy’s support of Germany. 
British Territorial anti-aircraft and coastal defence 
units were called out. 


September 27.—Sir Horace Wilson returned to 
London with Herr Hitler’s reply. Mr. Chamberlain, 
M. Daladier, and Dr. Benes replied to President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Chamberlain broadcast to the nation. 
The Fleet was mobilized ; plans for the evacuation of 
L.C.C. schoolchildren were perfected ; trenches were 
dug in London parks, and A.R.P. shelters prepared. 
Poland demanded the evacuation of Teschen. 


September 28.—President Roosevelt again appealed 
to Herr Hitler. Mr. Chamberlain sent personal 
messages to Herr Hitler, stating his willingness to go 
again to Germany, and to Signor Mussolini, urging him 
to intervene; the Duce persuaded Herr Hitler to 
postpone mobilization for 24 hours. Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke in the House of Commons and announced Herr 
Hitler’s invitation to a conference at Munich. 


September 29.—The Big Four met at Munich. 


September 30.—Agreement was reached and signed 
at 1.30 a.m. After the signing of the Anglo-German 


? 


“no war’ declaration, Mr. Chamberlain returned. 
Poland presented an ultimatum to Czechoslovakia. 


October I1.—QOccupation by German troops of the 
evacuated Sudetenland began. Czechoslovakia agreed 
to Poland’s demands for Teschen. Mr. Duff Cooper, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, resigned from the 
Cabinet. 


October 2.— Polish troops occupied Teschen. 
Hungary demanded immediate negotiations for settling 
her territorial claims on Czechoslovakia. 


October 4.—France appointed her first Ambassador 
to Rome since August 1936. Gen. Sirovy’s Govern- 
ment resigned and was re-constituted, Dr. Chvalkovsky 
becoming Foreign Minister in succession to Dr. Krofta. 


October 5.—Dr. Benes resigned. 


October 6.—The Slovak National Party demanded 
autonomy, Dr. Tiso, their leader, being appointed 
Minister for Slovakia in the Czechoslovak Cabinet. 


October 9.—The Hungaro-Czech Conference opened 
at Komarom. 


October 10.—Reorganization of the Territorial Army 
was announced by the War Office. The occupation of 
the last zone of the evacuated Sudetenland by Germany, 
and of Teschen by Poland, was completed. 


October 11.— Autonomy for Ruthenia was de- 
manded, M. Brody being appointed Minister for 
Ruthenia in the Czechoslovak Cabinet. Hungary oc- 
cupied Ipolysag and Satoraliauhely as “ token occupa- 
tion.”” Poland and Hungary demanded a common 
frontier in Ruthenia. Herr Funk, German Minister of 
Economics, announced a trade agreement between 
Germany and Turkey. 


October 13—The Komarom Conference broke down. 


Friday, October 14.—Hungary called up five 
classes of conscripts. Herr Funk announced trade 
agreements with other Balkan countries. The War 
Office announced formation of a Territorial reserve. 

October 21.—M. Chvalkovsky informed the Soviet 
Minister in Prague that Czechoslovakia was no longer 
interested in her mutual assistance pact with Russia. 

October 22.— Dr. Benes left Prague. Hungarian 
and Czechoslovak troops massed on frontiers. 

October 26.—The Ruthenian Premier, M. Brody, 
resigned and was arrested for high treason. 

October 28.—The Czechoslovak Government pro- 
posed the settlement of Hungary’s claims by arbitration 
by Germany and Italy. 

November 1.—Czechoslovakia agreed to cede further 
territory to Poland. 

November 2.—Italo-German conference at Vienna 
awarded to Hungary almost all the territory claimed by 
her, but not the frontier in common with Poland. 


November 16.—The Anglo-Italian Agreement came 
into force. 


November 20.—Autonomous statutes for Slovakia 
and Ruthenia (renamed Carpatho-Ukraine) were 
passed by the Czechoslovak House of Representatives. 


November 23-24.—Mr. Chamberlain and _ Lord 
Halifax paid an official visit to Paris. 
November 30.—Dr. Emil Hacha was elected 


President of Czechoslovakia ; Gen. Sirovy resigned the 
Premiership, being succeeded by M. Rudolf Beran. 


December 6.—Franco-German declaration signed in 
Paris by Herr von Ribbentrop and M. Bonnet; both 
countries renounced all territorial claims, and promised 
to use methods of consultation in future. 
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COMPLETE INDEX 


Ts Index 1s designed to afford instant reference to every subject connected with the 
Crisis that is mentioned in the pages of EUROPE’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 
Illustrations are indicated by the page references being printed in italics. A 
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